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As I ])voi)ni’(‘ to loav(i tho Dopmimoiil; (»r Dofonae, 1 want to lalu* 
this ()|)|i()rtuniiy to (‘xproaH iny n|)pr(*ciaUon to all llio na'inhors of 

industry -l)oth nuunu'CMnont nncl labor- who havo MU|)|)orto(l llu! 

Drjnisr I'udmirn Ihillrl.in. 

Tn the first issue of tlio llnllrthi, which appeared two years aj'o 
this month, I statiMl that the publieatioii was aimed at serving; your 
iuhmIs and tliat wo would look to you Ix) help us Kuule its riilure 
(S)urse. Your response has indeed lieen j-vratilyinK with the n^sult 
Unit our industry readership has expanded fnnn l,10() at tlie oul- 
set to over 5), 000 copies with this issue. 

I hope that in the years aheail your aeeeplanee aial supp(uM of tlu^ 
llidlcUii will eontiniK', and (liat throuKh this partuersldp 11m value 
of th(‘ puldication to the defense industry will be steadily enhaneisl. 



Navy League To Sponsor Briefings and 
Exposition at Annual Meeting Feb. 8-10 

“Oeeans TInliinited" is the theme of the llUi? Sea-Air-tSpaee I'l.x po- 
sition and BriefniK's, spon.s<u*fid l)y the Navy Imaicue of tin' Uniled 
States, and the District of Columbia (louncirs lOlh Annual 
Seapower Symposium to \w held concurrently at the Sheraton I’ai’lc 
1 iotol, Washiin-'ton, D.( Fel). B -10. 

industry and Government will exhibit the prestmt and fnlure in 
the teehnicid rosearch and development field relabsl to the Navy/ 
Marino Goriis mission in sea, idr mul space. Uepiusoulalives of flu* 
Naval Material Gomnumd will Rive pro-senUitions ndlectin}*' (lie 
Navy's latest ihinkinR. 

Industrial firms participating in the exposition have .scheduled I'd 
technical hriefuiRs to be pre.sonted in the lOxhibit Hall live limes 
each morniuR and three times each afternoon, 'riiere will lie no 
roRi.strnUon fee for military and (hiverumeiil per.Homiel aileruliii}'; 
the industry hriefmRs. AtUindees at the morning briefniR.s will be 
Ruests at a complementary hmcheoii to Ik 5 hchl each dav. SliiiKle 
l)usos will oiiorato daily between the PmUaKon, Main Navy Mnild 
iuR and the Sheraton Park Hotel, hkir adiliUniml infoniialion 
concerning the iiuiustry technical briefmR.s conlact: (’onimander 
IIolmRaard, Dlhco of the Ghief of Infornmlion, Department of llu' 
Navy. WashiiiRton, D.O., (Area Code 202) OXford 5 r.7in. 

For roRi.stration information contact: District of (‘olumbia Coum 
cil, 1021) K St. NW, WiushinRton, D.(h 201)110, (Area (hide 202) 
21)0^-7020. 
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I-Ccir. Steven Ln/.niiis, USN 


Planning- 
Systems 


PPBS HtiuidH for PlaiinitiK'-Pro- 
Syatcnus. Those 
words hav(! so laowadtal (lovormaont 
in tlio Iasi year that the hators uso<l 
hy thoinsolv<!S have ooino lo suggest 
a magical panacea for all manago- 
numt ills. This is unrortunato. When 
•* a liasieally good hlea is IranslaU'd into 
a "Im/.z" word, it oCtoi, sitll'ers Croni 
distorUon and misinB'rprc'tation. Tf it 
lails to solv(! all prohlmns oi’ live up 
to its inllated hilling, it is abruptly 
discarded, l/sually a critic is readily 

availahh! to ])rouounce LIk! <>pitaph -I 

tohl you it wouldn't work in the, (irst 
place. 

The purposi! of this article Is to 
I)lace PPBH in pin'spectiv(‘ hy hrielly 
ilescrihing its historical anleced<'nts iii 
DOD; outlining' tin? j)rocess as it was 
iinplemenUni and reliued rrom li)(il 
to llXin; and, most importantly, de- 
s<'rihing the chaiig<‘s which arf? Isung 
made in it in I>()1> under th(> collec- 
tiv<> name of Pro.i(!ct PUIMIO. 

jvj: llislorical Anteceth-ntH. 

n Control hy l.(‘giHlutm-e. The framers 
of th(‘ Comititutioii wei'(? aware that 

0 the Tlritish iaimmt in JOHH ha<l 
j:^-i ahrogatisl dstoric right of tlu! 

J king to rais mil's in time of peace 
■" according to.i^iin own good pleasure. 

'I Motivated hy the conviction that the 
> American e.xecutive should he similarly 

1 deprived of the jiower to raise and 
the soil' itowm- to regulate lleets and 
armies, the rounding fathers expressly 
pi'ovideil in Article 1, .Section H oV 
the OonstiUition that Congress shall 
have th(> jiower to ‘'|)rovid<i for the 
common defense,” “raise and .support 
ai-mies,” “provide and maintain a 
navy,” and to make all laws necessary 
to (execute these ijowers. 

This “control hy h^glslature” over 
a single War Department seemed ap- 
propriate for the small permanent 
military (mtahlisliment eontemi)lated 
■•^in ;17H7. But hy 170;i the incursions 
of the hai'hary pirates imd forced 
Congress to consider the construction 
of a fleet and the managerial difllcul- 
ties connected with this entorprisi* led 
in part to the estahli.slmient in 1798 


of the Department of the N.avy. 

Throughout tlui lj)th century Con- 
gi’oss continued to u.ssert its primacy 
in military alTairs through its control 
of the purse. The Pre.salcnt ha<I no 
statutory authority to act ou tmdget- 
nry matUu-s and, although the Secre- 
tary of tho Treasury received dejmrt- 
ment e.stinmtos, he was requireil to 
transmit tinun to Congi’ess without 
revision. 

Tho cimtuvy, Imwovor, hud also seen 
a tremendous national expansion, and 
with the ncquisition of territory, the 
increase in population, and the growth 
of industry luid (;nine a larger and in- 
cr«-a.singly move complex military c.s- 
tuldishment. 

. . Proilecessors of tho so-called 
tc(!hnicul and staff services of the 
Army hecaine firmly estahllsheil ns 
statutory institutions in their own 
right and creuUal majoi* problems of 
coordination and command within the 
War Deimrtinent itself. A simitar 
trend toward a |)volifieration of spe- 
cialties • ‘e<l itself in the Navy, 



IXklr. Steven Daxarus, SC, USN, is 
Special AssiRtant to the Assistanl 
Secretary of Defense (ComiitroUcr). 
Ills naval duties have included lours 
in USS Decntiir DD936 and as Budget 
and Control Officer on the stuff of the 
Commander, Cniiser-Dcstroycr Force. 
IJ. S. Atlantic Fleet ITc was grndunlccl 
from Dartmouth College lit 1952 ami 
from the Harvard University Graduate 
School of Business Adminislrntioii in 
19(15 where he was selected ns a Baker 
Scholar. 


culminating in 1842 with the c.stali- 
li.slmumt of tho Burcau.s which ertsatod 
tho same kind of prohloms within that 
Dopnrtmont. . . ‘ 

This organizational form acconmio- 
tlatod noatly to tho logi.slntivo tond- 
on<!y to control hy mcan.s of hundrods 
of tii.soroto and .so))arato ap])roi)ria- 
tions. As rocipionts of spocilic apprn- 
ju'iations, tho lumds of spocial aotivi- 
tioH achiiivod an almo.nt autonomous 
status. Tho contont of such upjjropid- 
ations was froquontly o.stahlishial 
through a process of ])orsonal nego- 
tiation hi'twoim tho chiof of a hurouu 
uml influontial inomhors of tho Con- 
gros.sional conmiittooa handling tho 
nppro|)viationH, 

Strengthening tlic Executive. It was 
tho failure! of those organizational 
strucluros and managoinont practico.s 
during wartime that promptod I'n- 
form. Th(! mnnagorial dinkiultios on- 
counti'rcil during tho Sjianisli Amori- 
can War led to Soevotury of War 
Hoot’s ri'commondation.s of 1903 
which, among othiir things, resulted 
in th(! cr(!atioii of tho Ollki* of tho 
Army Chief of Staff. The vast in- 
croaso in I'xpcndlturoH during World 
War T made it evident tliat hudgotary 
rofoi'ins w(!ro nocessury and Gongi-oss 
ro.spoiulm! I)y enacting tho Budgot and 
Accounting Act of 1921 which concen- 
trated tho rosponsihllity for iiropara- 
tlon and transmittal of tho oxc(!utivo 
hiulgot in tho hands of tho ri-(!Hi(l<>nt. 
By Hli'ongthoning tho executive, tho 
loglslativo hranch was inevitably ac- 
(iuioscing to tho cnirtailment of Its 
own power. 

Throughout the :1920’h and 19'10’h 
tho movement toward a uniliod de- 
fon.se ostahllshment grew stronger 
and, as Charles Hitch coinm(!nt.s, tho 
fixporionco of World War 11 finally 
ovorenmo tho last opposition. It was 
also plain that Congress could no 
longer oxerciso effective stewardship 
over the defense establiahmont hy par- 
celing out liundreds of discrete ap- 
l)i-oi)rlations and hy counsnling Inde- 
pendently with dozens of soparato 

'Hitch, Charles, "fl. Howan Gailhcr 
Lectures in Systems Sciences, " 
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military ofTicials. Massivo, wm-ld-wide, 
total war demanded integratft{l and 
cooi-dinated planning, finding and 
execution. 

Although it was a major step in the 
right direction, the National Security 
Act of 1947 proved not quite equal to 
these tasks and was, therefore, 
sti’engthoned and amended in 1949. 
Title IV was added to the Act creat- 
ing the Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Comptroller) and 
providing for uniform budget and fis- 
cal procedures throughout the Depart 
ment. The position of Comptroller 
was held by W. H, McNeil for 10 
years (1949-1969), a record for lon- 
gevity at such a level. McNeil's skill 
and energy, coupled with hi.s tenure, 
enabled him to build .selectively upon 
the recommendations of the first and 
second Hoover Commissions to lay the 
foundation for modern finnncinl man- 
agement in DOD. 

The Process from 1901 to 1905. 

Relating Coats to Missions. McNeil 
accomplished much to bring order out 
of chaos in the DOD management 
control process, and the reorganlaa- 
tions of 1963 and 1968 further 
strengthened the position of the Sec- 
retary of Defense. The problem, how- 
ever, was already moving beyond the 
new systems and structure. The De- 
fense budget was gradually rising to- 
ward its current level, now weapon 
systems were becoming unimaginably 
oxpen.sive, and the quest for a ra- 
tional method of making choices and 
balancing fox’ccs was becoming im- 
perative. 

Congress chafed at its inability to 
know what it was jiaying for. Ohio 
Congres.smnn Clarence Brown, com- 
menting on the 1952 Appropriation 
Bill, said, . I speak' ns one of 
those who is not at all certain just 
what this Bill provides or what nil 
the items in it mean. ..." * By 1969, 
Congressman George Mahon, then 
Chairman of the House Dcfenso 
Appropriations Subcommittee, was 
stressing the importance of looking at 
the Defense program and budget in 
terms of major military missions, and 
asking the Secretary of Defense "for 
more useful information and for u 
practical means of relating costs to 
missions. . . ." 

Congress was not alone in recog- 
nizing these needs. Arthur Smithies, 

U<olodziej, Edward A., "The Uncon> 
mon DefcnBe and Cont/resB" 1945-1903. 


a noted economist, said in 1967, “. . . 
Neither the Congress, nor tlio Presi- 
dent, nor I susjiect the Seci-otui’y of 
Defense and the Service secretaries 
have the infomiation needed to relate 
the financial figures in the Imdget to 
any meaningful concept of military 
effectiveness. . . .”® 

In presenting the Army budget in 
1960, General Maxwell Taylor <l(!- 
scribed a rnkssion-oriented hiulgot in 
term.s of six programs, anil suggested 
horizontal cros.s-Service review. Per 
Imps the mo.st articulate ohservei- wa.s 
Charles Hitch, Chief Kcononiist of th(! 
Rand Coriioration, who crystnlHzeil 
the problem in a Imok entitleil, ‘‘'I’lie 
Economics of Dcfen.se in the Niudear 
Ago." 

Hitch examined the methoil of buil- 
get foi'mulation, known as the "budget 
ceiling” approach, which entnilml a 
process of squeezing Service budget 
requests to make their total fit within 
an initial overall Minitation e.slah- 
lished by the Bureau of the Ihidgid 
acting for the President. He found 
that "its consequence.s were jirecisely 
what could have been predicteil: 

"1. Each service tended to oxerci.se 
its own priorities: 

“a. Favoring its own unique mis- 
sions to the detriment of joint mis- 
sions; 

"1). Striving to lay the ground work 
for an increased share of the Imdget 
in future yeur.s by concentrating on 
nlhirlng now weapon systems; and 

"e. Pi-otecUng the over-all size of 
its own forces even at the cost of 

>NAVEXON P-Wfi, Auff. 1902. 


readiness. . . . 

"2. Because attention was foeiisi'i 
on only tlie next (isea! y<oir, the sm-v 
iee.s hail every incentive to propos 
large luimhers of ‘new .start:;,' the ful 
co.st ilimonsions of whii'h would onl; 
become apiiarent in .suhsi'qeuii 
year.s. . . . 

‘‘3. Almost eoiiiplete mqmralion be 
tween budgeting and miliinry plan 
ning. 

"a. 'I’hese ei'itieally important fune 
lions were performed liy two ilid'eren 
groups of iM'o|)le. . . . 

"b. Bmlget control was (‘Xi'reien 
liy tlie Secretary of Defeime, Iml. plan 
ning remained eHsenUally in the seia' 
ices. . . . 

"c. Wlieri'us the planning' lieri'/.oi 
extendeil four or more ymir:; into tin 
future, the hiidget wan projected milj 
one year ahead. . . . 

"d. Planning wan done in li'rmi 
of . . . out|)llts; liudgctiiijv . . . ii 
terms of iniiutn. . . . 

"e. Budgeting, however <' rudely 
faced vip to lineal realitien; tin* (ilaiv 
ning wa.s fiscally unrealintie, am 
therefore of little lielp to the lieeinioa 
maker. . . . 

"f. Military re(|uiremenln len<le< 
to lie staled in abnolule lermn, willioul 
reference to tladr contn." 

''Ifitrh, dharlcii ./., "/hrnu'oji AfiiA'hi;) 
for Dcfni-'U'," //rr/.-e/c;/; IDlUi, /iji, 

'2<!, For fiirtlirr dinoitiniin} of llirni; 
sninc pointii, nrr Daoiil Novirl,- (rdi’ 
lor), "Proifriiin Hndin'linp ; Vroiftnm 
and Iho Frdinyil G'lU'cnf 
VI07I I," < Uuiihridiir : liar on ril I ht i ecr- 
inly Pri'itit, limfi, p/i, .HI lit), 


FIVE YEAR DEFENSE PROGRAM* 


New 

I. Strategic Forces 
n. Gcncrnl Purpose Forces 


III. Specialized ActivllicH 

(Includes MAP) 

IV. Airlift and Sealift 

V. Guard and Reserve Forces 

VI. Research and Development 

VII. Dogistics 

VIII. Personnel Support 

IX. Admiiilatralion 


Old 

Strategic OffeiiHlvi* Fovci'H 
(kmtinontal Air ik Missile 
Defense Forces 
General Purpose Forces 


Airlift/Sealift Forces 
Reserve and Guard Forces 
Research ami Develoinnenl 
General Supiiort 
Retired Pay 
Mllllary Assistance 
cHanges, sec DOD imblicallon, "A Primer on Project 
PRIME, Noy. 1966, pp. 34-35, available from the Ofllce of Asst. Secretary 
of Defense (Comptroller), Room 3B867, The Pentagon, Washington 1) V 
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Now {luldance. In IDd], Prt-Hidont 
Konnody ahaiidonod tho 
approach as far as I)(>(ons(‘ was 
<a‘ra(’d. H(’ KJiv(( his now S<‘ci’ol.ai'y of 
])of<!iiso, Uohia’t McNamara, (,wo f^on- 
(O'al iastrnctioiis: 

■ Povolo)) military I'orcf! struc- 
taro iJoc<‘.ssary to sapporL oai' roridf^ii 
poli<'y wilhoaL ri'^ard to arliitrary 
Inalj^ot coilita^'s. 

« I’rocari! and opia-ato Ihis I'orcf! at 
th(‘ low<o<t possihlo cost. 

{^Ihai'los Hitch hocamo McNamara’s 
As.si.staat Socrotary of DofoiiKo 
(domptrollor) ami <'loarty statod what 
was riMiairod to t.ran.slato this |.piid- 
anco into action : 

“W(' mssl an oconomically realistic 
I’ataro prop'ram so that lonp-loa<l dooi- 
sioiiH on propram coinpononts will 
have a roasomihh^ chance of tarninp 
oat to ho )'ip'ht. 'I’o dta’olop sach a 
propram, it is ossontial dial, tin* deci- 
slot) niakoi’s liavo hefore Ihom th<> 
l.otal cost, implical ions of all.ornativos 
- -not only tol.al in the sonso of cat- 
tinp across appropriation calop'orios, 
hat also in the smiso of heinjv pro- 
,ioct<‘d forward over a livo-yoar pe- 
riod.”'' 

Hitch, aided hy sonn^ ahic* sysh'ina 
d('sifvnr>rs, devolo|i(sl such a ims'han- 
ism- the I'’ivi'>Yoar Ht'foiiso I’ropram 

in the phenomenal (inai of ahoat six 
mondui. Ho also <'slalilishod (wo new 
orpani/.adonal eloinonts a projvram- 
minj,'- division (o snperinloml the Kivo-- 
Y<‘ar Defeiifie l‘r)ntrami and a systems 
analysis division to conduct analyde 
|•omparisons of alternative inpals to 
that propram. 

I’PnS. 'rill' mcchmiisin was a Uirci*- 
^Ihid 


plaiso oporiition : i)lunninp-|)ropi’am- 
minp-hadpotinp. Tim first phusa— 
planninp and roqnirimionts dolorniina- 
tion — wa.s to be a year-round 
operation initiated hy the Joint Stra- 
topie Objectives Plan proposed by the 
•faint ('hiefs of Stafi*. It was to eon- 
aist of military econoniie .studie.s 
which would compare allc'rnative 
mothods of accomplishinp national .se- 
curll.y objectives to determine the one 
tliat contributes the most for a piven 
cost or aidiieves a piven olijective for 
lilt* h*ast cost. 'I'oday tliese jire com- 
monly called cost-eirectivene.ss studies 
or .systems analy.ses. 

'rim sei'ond |)base — the propram- 
minp system— -inleprati'd combinations 
of men, eciuipmenl and installations 
into propram elejnents whose elfec- 
tiveness could be measured as a whole 
and related to national se^nirity objec- 
tives. 'rile H-fi2 bomber force with all 
its resources was one such element. 
'I'lie elements were apprepaled into 
the major missions of the Defense 
Dcparlmenl, lOacIi appri'paliim had a 
common .sot of purpos<*s and could, for 
decision makinp, be treated as a 
whole. In 19(15, there were nine such 
appreations or proprains (Pipure 1). 

A mechanism which allowed for 
continuous uialnle and clianpe was 
providisi, ami data weri* projected for 
cipht years in the case of military 
forcea, and for five yisir.s in all other 
cases. This immenst' amount of dutn 
under continuous chunpe rciiiiired 
comiiuleri'/alion in order to remain 
nmnapimhle. The availnhility of mod- 
ern data processinp e(]uipinent made 
feasible what otherwise w'ould have 
been tut {mpo.ssihle tusk. 

'rile hufipet process was not sus- 
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ceptalilo to rapid alteration anil, 
therefore, remained structured in 
terms of olijoct classes, vast accumu- 
lations of inputs .such as military per 
aonnel, procurement, etc. It was nec- 
easjiry to translate the propram into 
hudpet terms hy nu'ans of a “tor(]ue 
conversion” or matrix which broke 
the propram into variou.s apjiropria- 
tions cateporio.s. The accoutitinp sys- 
tems of DOD were also nlipnod with 
the liuilpi't structure, and thus [irop- 
ress reporting related to the jn-opram 
had to he accomplished hy means of 
sjiecial studies and separate reports. 
The propramminp sy.stem had filleil a 
vital planning need hut, as yet, was 
unable to serve the needs of f'lelil 
managers. 

.In Iddn, llohei't N. Anthony heiiaine 
A.ssistant Secretary of Defense 
(Coinptrolh'r). It was to he Anthony’s 
task to build upon the foundation of 
the programming system and create 
within DDl) a management control 
sy.stem which would st'vve the needs 
of manap'evs at all level.s from the 
(longre.ssman to the coi'poral. 

I’rojecl IMHMTO. 

Progress Against Plan. In 1955, the 
seeond Hoover Commission on Orpani- 
/.atimi of the I'lxeeutive Branch of the 
(lOvernment made a .series of recoin- 
memlations for changi's in aceountinp 
and hudgi'ting ])rocedures. Among 
these were suggestions that oiieruting 
budgets he cost liased and that Cov- 
crivment accounting he kept on thi' 
accrual basis to show currently, com- 
]ilelely and chmrly all resmirces and 
liabilities, and tlie costs of operations. 
Tlie.se particular ri'cemmonilations 
were adoplisl and enacti'd in 1959 ns 
I’uhlic T/Uw Rfid. 

As late ns 19(15, Charles Hitch had 
refiected that . . Ideally, I sup- 
pose, the program should he costed in 
terms of accrui’d expenditure, wlileh 
is closest to the concept of resources 
I'onsuineil. However, the aecountinp 
dlllloiilHes appeared so overwhelming 
that we did not attempt that ap- 
jiroach. 

l'’inally. President Johnson asked 
that the pace of the Joint Financial 
Management Tmiirovemnnt Program 
ho accelerated, and in a sjiecial memo- 
randum asked eacli agency to ". . . hog 
that the Agency's managers are given 
tile basic tools they need — respoimi- 
hility centered cost-based ojierntlng 
budgets and financial reports. . . 

’'Hitch, op, cit. 
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operating Costa. Anthony began by 
defining tlie proliletn in order to re- 
duce it to managoalile projiortions. He 
identifioil two e.ssontial difTercnt type.s 
of cost — investment costs and operat- 
ing costs— used in DOD management. 
Investment costs related to items sudi 
as ships, planes and facilities which 
maintained their identity during their 
cycle of use and were financed by 
means of “continuing” appropriations. 
The.se were planned for and managed 
on an individual item basis. They 
were treated consistently in both pro- 
grams and budget and, thus, no sig- 
nificant changes were contemplated in 
their case. 

Full attention was then focused on 
operating costs — the costs of the la 
bor, materials and services required 
to operate the Defense establishments. 

The first goal was to achieve a cor- 
respondence in terms of operating 
costs among program, budget, ac- 
counting system, and reporting sys- 
tem. Such consistency would eliminate 
the necessity for the unrewarding 
process of “torque conversion,” would 
lay the groundwork for budget sub- 
mission to Congress in mission- 
oriented terms, and would create 
within the accounting system the ca- 
pability for progress reporting back 
against the program. 

In order to do this, a single entity 
would have to serve as the basic unit, 
or building block, of both program 
and management system. This was 
achieved by revising the content of 
the Five Year Defense Program and 
defining program elements very care- 
fully. The revised program structure 
is shown in Figure 1. The synchroni- 
zation is demonsti'ated in Figure 2. 

The second goal was to charge an 
organization with 100 percent of the 
measurable expenses that it incurred, 
and to account thereafter in terms of 
expenses. Such an accounting would 
yield hard, actual and total cost data 
to the planners working on revisions 
to the program and, simultaneously, 
would display to the manager the full 
cost of his activity. It would, addi- 
tionally, show the Congressman what 
his operating appropriations were 
buying. Finally, it would give mana- 
gers throughout DOD the ability to 
determine the real costs of specific 
missions, to measure actual perfor- 
mance against planned performance, 
and to relate resources consumed to 
work done. 

While rough approximations of 


these relationships could have been 
made in the past using .statistical pro- 
rations and special studies, what was 
now propose<l was to derive them rou- 
tinely ancl accurately by means of a 
disciplined debit and credit accounting 
system. 

Basically, four steps were necessary 
to accomplish this goal : 

• Revise the accounts stractui'c. 

® Charge militaiy personnel coats 
to organization units. 

• Purify the appropriation defini- 
tions so as to include only items of an 
expense nature in the opei’ating ap- 
propriation. 

® Extend the use of working capi- 
tal mechanism to encompass all items 
of an expense nature. 

The Four Changes. A unifonn ac- 
count sti*ucture has boon <Iove!oped 
and will provide a common basis for 
the Military Departments and De- 
fense Agencies to report cxjjonsos. It 
is only a skeleton and each DOD com- 
ponent has developed, or is <lovelo]3- 


ing, amplifying systems to meet its 
own management needs. The basic ac- 
counting structure ties directly back 
to the Five Year Defense Program as 
shown in Figure 3 . 

Functional categories will servo llu! 
purposes of functional managm-s ami 
aggregate to ])rog]’am elninenl. Ex- 
pense elements will ro])lace object 
clns.scs as the basic module.^ in tln> 
accounting system. There will also In* 
subsidiary cost .systems smdi as one 
for wholesale supply depots wliicli will 
subdivide functional categories iaito 
subfunctional broakilovviiH. Rucli 
breakdowns will supplement, I)ut not 
replace, accounting by oxjjonse ele- 
ment. 

Military personnel costs will be 
charged to the using activity by 
jnoans of a stnndnnl cost, 'riiis ^vill 
have the oiToct of co.sting at the tisev 
level the largest single category of 
operating resources not now lu) 
cimrged. It is ]iO]) 0 (l that DOD will be 

(CofUhtuod <m .'//) 


Program 331 Logistics 

I r^r n - • r ) 

7 I Supply 

rr?p 

7 11 General Support 


7 11 01 02 X* Inventory Control 
I Points 


FT 


Functional Category 


Expense Element 

System 


Subsidiary Cost 


FUNCTIONAL CATEGORItS** 
Mission Operations 
Supply Operations 
Mnlntontinco oF Molerbsl 
Property DIsjxjscil 
Modicol Oporotions 
Ovorsocis Dopendont Crlucation 
Personnel Support 
Base Services 
Operation of Utilities 
Maintonanco of Real Proiuirty 
Minor Construction 
Otter Engineering Sup[X)rl 
Administration 


ELEMENTS Of EXPENSE** 
Military Personnel 
Mllilory Trainees 
Military Unossignod 
Civilian Personnel 
Travel of Personnel 
Transportation of Tilings 
Utilities and Rents 
Communications 

PurcliasedEquipmcntMarntenancr! 

Printing and Reproduction 

Other Purchased Services 

Aircraft POL 

Ship POL 

Other Supplies 

Equipment 

Other Expense 

Service Credits 


Indicates DOD component identified - -Amiy, Navy, Air Force, etc. 


Figure 3. 
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Rohi'i't 1). LyouK 


A novel |ir(n-iir('nii‘nL maimK<nni‘nt, 
(lonci'pt known as tin? ('onLra(‘t<)r’s 
W(‘ifrt't''(| AvccaK^' Sliai-(‘ (CIWAS) ia 
incorpot'alod in DoI'i'Iihc! [’rociiisanenl 
Cii-cular No. fiO, datt-d Dee. :»), :[!)({(;. 
'riiia eoncept [a'eka l.o f’oHl.tn- and rely 
upon tli(^ uae of Iiij'Ji-rislc eontrac'ta to 
niotiva(.(! inatdenL inanajveinent d('ei- 
sioiiH in tiu' ineuri'ene(‘ oC eo-sUi, It is 
a inanaM'enietil, teetiniciiie which (>n- 
ahleM the (iovei'innent to identiry ainl 
dislinf''iii!ili hetwei'ii hij^h-ri.sk and 
low-risk proiaireinent eiivii'ennanits l)y 
<’oni.raetorM' proliL centerH in a logical 
way, thus allowing- a more di.scr<‘et 
applicalinii of scarc(! resniirce.s. 'I’Ih! 
mid(udying philosophy, ohjeetives, ine- 
ciuini<'fi and sonm t)!' the Inmelits an- 
ticipaUsl I’oi’ hoth (lovernnumt jind 
industry will he tiiscus.sed in this ar- 
ticle. 

Don has nia<l(^ rennirkahle |)i'ogr(!H.s 
in the past (ivt- years in cn-ating a 
new procur(‘inent envii’onnieiit within 
the (hd’ense industry complex. During 
this period the hurd(‘n of risk has 
hi'en suhstantially shirting troin Lhi! 
(lovernimmt to defense conli’actors 
thnaigh rellnenumt in i)rocuvement 
t('ehni(iues and the utilization of inois* 
(Inn (lxt'<l-pri<’<' and inciuitivc! ism- 
tra(d;s, i-esuUing' in a dramatic reduc- 
tion in tlu! use of cosl-phis-U-lixed-fee 
(Ol’I'M'’) contracts from .'Khn poxs'ut 
of oui' procnriuni'iit dollars in FY 
l!)(!,I to h.i) pmrent in FY IDdd. 

During the era of high OI’FF con- 
ti-acting, many administrativ(% co.st 
and audit controls w(U'e iinpo.sed on 
imiustry since this form of contract- 
ing <11(1 mtt provide suillcicuit motiva- 
tion for pi-udent co.st managemmil on 
tlu' part of contractors. As DOD 
mov(‘d furtln’r and furtlnu* into tlu’ 
muv procureinimt (‘nvhsmment, how- 
eviu’, it hecame imu-easingly apjiarent 
to many managc'rs Unit our adminis- 
trative practic(‘s wau'c not attumsl to 
th(! n(‘w situation, Thus, while encour- 
aging (rontraclorn on th(! oin^ hand to 
agrcsi to higlnu'-risk contracts, W(s on 
the otluu' hand, (smtimnsl to do husi- 
lU'.sH in much th<‘ sarnie old way. Now 
that th(‘ro is an iiu'r<nis(> in tin* use of 
higluu’-risk contracts, it is conKidmasl 
feasihle and (hisirahlti to measure the 


co.st ri.sk motivationfi impo.S(!d on in- 
dividual contraetor.s us evidenced by 
the mix of contracts being performed 
in a profit center and, whenever prac- 
tical, to eliminate admini.strntive con- 
trols ami reasonableness overhemi au- 
dits on those contractors who attain 
a verifiable “weighted average share” 
of risk whieh meets a pre.scrih(sl 
tlivfmhold. This concept is hascsl on 
the premise that gomi management by 
industry propiudy motivated to cost 
cimsciousnoss cun accomplish much 
more eiTective control of co.sts than 
can detnihsl review, control and over- 
hc.ad audit by fJovernimmt persouiiel. 
Wo believe that we cun roly with con- 
fuhmce on the decisions of manage- 
nnuit in tho.se profit centers which 
nu*et our proscribed "high-ri.sk” 
standards. 

‘I'lu! objectives of CWAS, as set 
forth in Defeii.se I’rocurenieiit CMrcu- 
tar No. 50, are: 

• 'fo furnish a measure of an iiuli- 
vidiial contractor's risk niolivntioii, as 



Hohort I>, Lyons is Director for Pro- 
ciiroiiieiit Management in the Ollicc of 
the ANsislant Secretary of Defense 
{'fnslallatioiiH & Logistics). Prior to 
uNKimiing this position in 1962, he 
Nerved as Assistant Director for Pro- 
curemoiit and PnKluction with the Air 
k'orce I<ogisties Command. Mr. Lyons 
is a graduate of Harvard University 
and holds a Masters Degree in Busi- 
noHH Administration. 


provided liy tyjios of contracts, to con- 
duct his busincH.s prudently and with 
maximum e<‘onomy., 

• To offer additional inducement to 
a contraetor to accept higher ri.sk type 
contracts. 

® To minimize the extent of Gov- 
ernment control, including controls 
oxoi'cised through 1)01) jiriine con- 
tracts and suhcontraid.s thereunder, 
theiHiby reducing Govc-rnmont coats. 

• To provide' a .simple, uniform pro- 
cedure for d(!t(’rniining a contractor’s 
assnm])tion of cost risk Lluit can be 
applied equitably to all defeni.se con- 
tractors who (l<!.siv<! to participatt; by 
voluntavily .sulimitting pertimmL data. 

• 'I’o provide a nii'ans for directing 
ainiit and other DOD nuinagenKmt ef- 
forts to thos(i areas wlnn-e' thi'y jirii 
most lUK'ded Ixs'an.se of a greater d(’- 
gree of Governnumt risk. 

• To ))rovid(i a basis for dedermin- 
ing that indirect costs, incurred dur- 
ing till! ai)pli(nil)le jKn’iod by n con- 
tractor wlios<> eWAK rating i.s ah()v(! 
a ])redet(‘rmin(xl thix'shold, arc* rea- 
sonable and, there fmx', rm’inhiirsalile 
If otherwisci allowable and allocable. 

The CWAS concojit consisls of two 
basic oloments: 

• The computation of a CWA.S rat- 
ing, tin? contractor’s avi’ragi? 

shaix! in (!o.st risk. Eneli coiitra(df)r 
will hnv(! his own CWAS rating for 
each iirofit c(‘ntm*, and those' with 
more than one j)rollt centi'r will iduo 
compute a corporate' CWAS rating. 

• 'fins (?stuhlishnn’nt of a thri'shold 
whiidi will d(!lineut(? tin? promirenniiit 
environment and allow nniri' di.'H^rimi- 
nntion in tin? usi? of DOD and (Contrac- 
tor rtisourcics, Tin? e.stahlished thr(?sli- 
old will ap|)ly to all (|ualifying con- 
tractor.s. 

D(?fctisi! procurc'tni.'nt regulations 
contain many riiferences e(i\iating (con- 
tractor r(CH])onsil)llity and costs of picr- 
forniance to typ(!.s of contracts. A con- 
tractor having ail his hiisiness with 
the Gov(!rmin‘nt on a CPFP basis is 
fl.saentiidly dilforent, in Perms of moti- 
vation for cost control, from one hav- 
ing only (competitiv(! lixed-price husi 
ness. Based on this premise, the 
P'clmiquo for structuring CWAS is 
relatively simple, namely, measure 
the contractor's rislc by applying 
Bimple weights to tlm type of 
contracts lieiiig performed in each 
profit center and the (corjioration as a 
whole. Thus we assign a zero percent 
weight to the Cl'PF contracts at one 
end of the spectrum and .100 p(?rcont 
to competitive flxed-price contracts 
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and cojnmeroial business at the other 
end, and weight those by costs in- 
curred. (Cost of sales may bo substi- 
tuted wlien appropriate.) Other type.s 
of contract.s are scaled in between. 
Reasonable men could argue for slight 
variations but, in our judgment, the 
factors assigned to types of contracts 
are appi’opriato. 

Application of CWAS. 

The CWAS technique will be avail- 
able to all contractors on a voluntax'y 
l)a.sis. 

A contractor or subcontractor, de- 
siring to j)articipate, may do so by 
determining his own CWAS rating 
and .submitting data for verification. 

The Armed Services Procurement 
Regulation (ASPR) provides for vali- 
dation of a CWAS rating by the De- 
fense Contract Audit Agency, or an 
independent public accountant, and 
approval by the administrative con- 
tracting officer. 

CWAS may be withdrawn pursuant 
to a finding of fraud, misrepresenta- 
tion, or other abuse on the approval 
by the head of the procuring activity, 
and it may be denied under any cir- 
cumstances by a decision at the Secre- 
tai'ial level. 

Each Defense Contract Administra- 
tion Services Region (DCASR) will 
maintain a register of CWAS ratings 
in its area and a master I’egister will 
be maintained in Washington. 

Procedure for Detennining CWAS. 

CWAS will he determined by the 
following method : 

Determine the total dollar costs 
incurred for commercial work and for 
the various Government specific types 
of contracts for the fiscal year just 
ended. 

• Multiply these costs incurred by 
the approved percentage factor for 
the respective contract types. This 
becomes the contractor’s “dollar cost 
risk.” 

uj contractor dol- 
■pective types 
"\t by 


Approved Percentage Factors. 

The percentage factors to be used 
in determining the contractor’s dollar 
cost risk by type of contract are as 
follows: 

A 


Type of Contract Percentage 

Factor 

Letter Contracts, Time and 
Material, Labor Hour, 

Cost Only, CPPF Zero 

Cost Sharing Share Line 

Cost Plu.s Incentive Fee 15 

Fixed Price Redetermi- 

nablc (Retroactive) 60 

Fixed Price Incentive 

( Successive Target) 66 

Fixed Price Incentive Per 

(Pii-m Target) Formula* 

Fixed Price Redetermi- 

nablc (Prospective) 80 

Fixed Price with Escala- 
tion — Non-competitive 80 

Firm Fixed Price — 

Non-competitive 80 

Fixed Price xvith Escala- 
tion — Competitive 100 

Firm Fixed Price — 

Competitive 100 

Commercial 100 


^Varies depending on ceiling and 
share line. A typical fixed-price incen- 
tive contract with a 118 jxercont ceil- 
ing and a 30 percent share would bear 
a factor of 66 percent. 

CWAS Computation. 

A simplified example of a CWAS 
computation is shown in Figure 1, 

Baaed on this procedui'o, at some 
point on the spectrum from zero to 
100, we can draw a lino and be .satis- 
fied that we have identified and sepa- 
rated one meaningful procurement 
environment from the other. This line 
is referred to as the "threshold” and 
it is tliis threshold which will enable 
us to better utilize our management 


resources in the future to relate the 
clegi-ee of control with the need to 
control. When the thre.shold wa.s de- 
veloped, it was con.siderod that a 
sound threshold would require the fol- 
lowing characteristics: 

• It would be low enough to have 
a significant impact in reduction of 
Government workload. 

• It would 1)0 high enough to assuv<! 
that contractor motivation couhl iv?a- 
sonably be relied uj)on. 

As a result of a comprohen.sivo 
.study of 568 se])arute |)ront centev.s 
with aixproximately $20 billion in 
Government contracts (including Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, Atomic Energy Commission, 
etc.) and other rationale, an initial 
thre.shold of 66, with a discretion 
band (CWAS Riil)ject to (lovernmont 
approval) in the range of 50 to 64, 
has boon adopted. The CWAS thres- 
hold may bn viewed graphically as 
shown in Figure 2. 

A contractor having a 60 perc^nit 
CWAS rating can be said to have one 
of hi.s own oveidiead dollars involved 
with each Government ov(‘rhead dollar 
oxpondo<l. Tins rationale can be relied 
upon to .stimulate prudent contractor 
management of overhead expemli- 
ture.s. At 65 percent, a contractor Ims 
two (lollar.s at issue for every f}()V(‘rn- 
ment dollar, in which case there in a 
strong presumi)tio7i of prudent num- 
ngomont infiuence. Thus the selection 
of the 66 percent CWAS thresliohl 
was purpo.sely diisicted towai-d ini- 
tiating the CWAS program on a con- 
.sorvntivo basi.s. A large percentage of 
smaller nn<l intorinedlato companloH 
can bo expected to qualify initially, 


Type of Contract 

Prior Year's 

Percentage. 

Contractor's 

Costa Incurred 

Factor 

Dollar Hisk 

Time and Material 

$ 50,000 

0 

$ 0 

0 

45,000 

Cost Plus Fixed Pee 

200,000 

0 

Cost Plus Incentive Fee 
Fixed Price 

300,000 

16 

Incentive (118 
percent Ceiling, 30 
percent Share) 

200,000 

65 

180,000 

ixed Price, 



t.-uiii|ictitivc 

Commercial 

100,000 

150,000 

100 

100 

100,000 

150,000 

$425,000 $1,000,000 = 

$1,000,000 


$425,000 

42.5 CWAS rating 



Figure 1. 
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while a smaller percentage of the 
large profit centers may qualify. The 
thi’eshold, of course, can be adjusted 
witli experience. 

It should be emphasize«l that CWAS 
is ba.sed on risk as expres.sed by the 
preferred types of contracts author- 
ised by ASPR. CWAS also recognizes 
the force of price competition by as- 
signing a 100 percent factor to fixed- 
price competitive contracts as against 
an 80 percent factor for fixed-price 
non-competitive negotiated contracts. 
Further, before CWAS becomes op- 
erable, 35 points or more of the over- 
all rating must be derived from com- 
petitive firm fixed-price contracts and 
commercial sales. 

We believe that the most iieneficial 
results of CWAS will derive initially 
in providing a basis for determining 
the reasonableness of certain indirect 
costs. These are, for the most part, 
those for which we have previously 
set limitations because of our preoc- 
cupation with the CPFP environment. 
However, it will be useful for other 
items, the reasonableness of which arc 
(lifncult to judge as, for example, sal- 
aries and fringe benefits. It should be 
clearly understood that CWAS applies 
only to indirect costs and audits will 
still be performed, when appropriate, 
to assure that co.sts have, in fact, been 
properly incurred and are lodgeil in 
the proper accounts and are allocable. 
In short, CWAS is a test of reason- 
ableness for certain specified indirect 
costs. It should result in eliminating 
uncertainties and inequities, and pei-- 
mit a more consistent and uniform 
approach in the future to the treat- 
ment of certain portions of overhead. 

It should also be emphasized that 
CWAS is applied to a pi'ofit center as 
a whole, not to individual conti’acts 
within a profit center. This is essen- 
tial since the indirect expenses of a 
profit center are allocated to all work 
in the profit center and can only be 


controlled effectively by an overall 
control. Indirect expenses generally 
are not controllable on a contract-by- 
contract basis. CWAS is either appli- 
cable to all contracts or none in a 
given profit center. CWAS in this re- 
spect can be described as a workload 
management technique; it sliould per- 
mit us to redirect our efforts towaril 
those contractors engaged primarily 
in low-risk contracts. 

A new ASPR paragraph 15-201.3 
(b) provides dii'cction for the appli- 
cation of CWAS as a test of ixjaaon- 
ablene.ss of certain indirect contract 
costs. The applicablility of CWAS to 
selected costs is provided in changes 
to paragraph 15-20B. Tho.se cost pHn- 
ciples, which are designated ‘*dofer," 
arc currently under consideration for 
revision by the ASPR Committee. Th<! 
application or non-application of 
CWAS to such costs will be provided 
subsequently when these revisions ar*e 
api)roved for printing. Pending such 
determination, CWAS shall not be 
used as the sole test of reasonableness 
in connection with such cleforretl costs. 
In the event the rGasonablene.ss of a 
CWAS-dcsigpiated cost is prodeter- 
minded by advance agreement, such 
agreement will govern allowability for 
the remainder of the term of the 
agreement. 

This concept will also ho applied to 
relaxation of certain administrative 
controls but this will represent a long- 
term effort. TheM are pi'oposals pres- 
ently before the ASPR Committee to 
make CWAS applicable to indirect 
overtime, review of contractors’ pro- 
curement systems, and consent to sub- 
contracting. We have concluded, how- 
ever, after lengthy study and some 
selected teste on “disengagement” con- 
ducted by the Air Force, that the 
I)roblem of over-control — and, hence, 
indiscreet use of Government person- 
nel and money — is sourced principally 
in atlministrative documents other 


than the ASPR. We think CWAS can 
be of as.sistance particularly in those 
areas where controls or marginally 
effective Government reviews are 
typically applied acro.ss the board 
without adjustment to give recogni- 
tion to the contractor’s busine.ss en- 
vironment. Without something like 
CWAS, we really don’t have any prac- 
tical way to direct the efforts of our 
own professionals to the Government’s 
best advantage, nor do we have a 
means of insuring consistent treat- 
ment as between different contractors. 

Accordingly, under the aegis of a 
revised DOD Directive 5126.34, dated 
July 27, 196(1, we are planning to ini 
tiate a Contract Administration Re- 
view Program in calendar year 1907 
to encompas.s both the National Plant 
Cognizance plants and the DCASR’.h. 
'Phe Military Departments and the 
Defense Supply Agency arc now coor- 
dinating proposals for thi.s effort and 
a DOD program manual has l)eon pre- 
pni-ed for internal and uniform guid- 
ance for these professional review 
teams. 

The manual incorporates the CWAS 
concept, but the application has boon 
somewhat modified. Wc intend to 
differentiate between high-risk, intor- 
modinte and low-risk procurement en- 
vironmonts. This is readily determin- 
able in a National Plant and can be 
accomplished on a sampling Imsi.s in 
the DCASR’s. We will use thi.s con- 
cept to query why various controls, 
reviews and procedures have been es’ 
tablished for differing procurement 
situations. If a review team finds, for 
example, that controKs designed for a 
low-risk procurement situation are 
also being applied to high-risk con- 
tractors, it will make strong recom- 
mendations for (iisengagoment and 
better utilization of our resources. 
Hence CWAS, in this context, pro- 
vides us with a very useful device for 
the first time in dotermining why wo 
should or should not bo doing certain 
things in our field administration. We 
look for evolutionary improvement in 
this important management area. 

Wo are confident that industry will 
cooperate in the CWAS program and 
that DOD pei'sonnel will continue to 
identify other procurement and con- 
tract administration areas that may 
be candidates for this concept. CWAS 
should eventually bo useful as a 
guideline in other DOD functional en- 
deavors as it is better understood for 
it is a work management technique 
inherently related to risk. 


300 

CWAS Applicable 
Discretion Band 

CWAS Not Applicable 

Figure 2. 
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by 

Slewai'f Collins 
Directorate for Audit Systems 
Ollice of Asst. Secrotary of Defense (Comptroller) 


In ii briefing given to key ofilcials 
of the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense on Nov. 2, 1966, representatives 
of the General Accounting Office 
(GAO) oncourageci the Defen.se De- 
partment to take leadership in a pro- 
gram for improving and formalizing 
contractor estimating systems. GAO's 
interest in contractor estimating sy.s- 
tems arose from a .survey of the De- 
fense Contract Audit Agency which 
has responsibility, under the Armed 
Services Procurement Regulation, to 
e.stablish and manage a program to 
review contractor estimating sy.stems. 

The talmlation in the chai't below. 


taken from one of several charts ex- 
hibited during the briefing, typifie.s 
the conditions found by the GAO in 
its survey regarding estimating sys- 
tems. Some contractors had fairly well 
developed systems, while otliers had 
little or no written guidance or meth- 
ods for estimating:. 

The GAO position was that any 
contractor should, as a matter of 
sound business practice, liavo a good 
estimating system. In essence, GAO 
officials stated that estimating systems 
would help die contractor manage tlio 
preparation of hi.s proposals, and that 
DOD should place moi’c emphasis on 


detormining how well the contractor is 
doing thi.s rather than reviewing the 
contractor’s projiosal.s in more di'tail 
than would otherwi.se lie nece.'i.sary. 

Some of the jioints made dui-hig the 
bi'iofmg wore: 

o Decauso of tiio financial stake in- 
du.stry has in the outcome of its con- 
tracts, top management, a.s wjfil a.s 
the stockholders, should have a vital 
interest in a well develojieil estimating 
system for jireimration of prii'e pro- 
posals. 

• Wliere the estimating jn'oci's.s is 
poorly (le.signed or described, bolh the 
contractor and DO!) should he con- 
cerned about what govern.s the ((uality 
of the co.st and pricing data fcnind in 
the jiroposals. 

• Proper management sliouhl pro- 
vide tliat all ini))ovtant pi'ocedurea and 
methmls lie risducisl to writing and 
periodically tesb'd to assure <-omp]i- 
ance ami effectivene.ss, ami that man- 
agement policie.s are being carried out 
at all levels of the organi'/aHon, 

• Although interpretative ninl a<i- 


ANALYSIS OF CONTRACTORS' WRITTEN ESTIMATING SYSTEMS 


' Company has policy statement. 
Pinpoints responsibility for: 

• Origination of estimates. 

• Review of e.stimates. 

• Approval of estimates. 
Provides for coordination and 

communication of informa- 
tion between departments. 
Contains guidance for estimat- 
ing cost and pricing data. 


• Requires management approval 
for significant deviations. 


Coiitrnctor A 

Yes 

Yea 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


Describes the step-by-step prnparn- 
tlon of the proposal. i(Ientifie.s wliich 
internal organization is responsihlo 
for performing each step, (liscIo.se8 the 
source of the data, and sliows the 
various review and approval points. 
The steps, of which there are 147, in- 
clude guidance for the following: 

• Preparation of bill of material. 

• Segregating of make-and-buy 

items. 

• Obtaining and reviewing quota- 

tions. 

• Prices for common hardware, 

• Establishment of labor operations. 

• Establishment of labor 8tandnr<Is. 

• Basis for determining labor ad- 

justment factors. 

• of overhead and 

G&A rates. 


C!«nli'ucl()r Ii 

Yii.s 

Very genenilizcd 
Very generalized 
Very generalized 
Yes 


Little guidance, <*.g,, 
the sole guidance for 
estimate.H of mate- 
rial is to use linn 
price quotutionH “an 
appropriate.” 


Gonlrnclor C 
Ten 

No 

No 

No 

No 

N«* 
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ministrative problems under Public 
Law 87-663 will probably continue 
for some time in the future, a well de- 
veloped estimating system should re- 
duce these problems. For example, 
estimating systems can increase the 
level of acceptance of proposals and 
help the contractor determine when, 
under his record-keeping system, he 
can assume full responsibility for the 
currency of his cost and pricing data. 

® Well developed estimating sys- 
tems would help the contractor arrive 
at the lowest possible price he can 
quote in a competitive situation. In 
view of the DOD trend toward obtain- 
: ing more competition, this would en- 
hance the contractor’s ability to ob- 
tain work under competitive condi- 
tions. 

« With respect to review and nego- 
tiation of prices, the lack of accept- 
able estimating systems can result in 
numerous unnecessary questions by 
the auditor, technical personnel and 
negotiators, the resolution of which 
both frustrates and lengthens the re- 
view and negotiation process. Accejit- 
ablo estimating systems would tend to 
reduce these questions and the amount 
and length of audit. This shortening 
of tlie procurement process would, in 
turn, help to minimize the need for 
updating of proposals. 

• The contractor’s estimating proc- 
esses need not be explained on each 
and every proposal. Instead, compre- 
hensive reviews of estimating systems, 
which are fully integrated with re- 


Organizational Changes 

Changes in the organizational struc- 
ture of the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Installations 
and Logistics)— 0ASD(I&L)— became 
effective Dec. 19, coinciding with the 
departure of Robert C. Moot, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Log- 
istics Services). Mr. Moot has been 
appointed Deputy Assistant Adminis- 
trator of the Small Business Admin- 
istration. 

Tho transportation and warehous- 
ing, telecommunications, cost reduc- 
tion, and food service areas of OASD 
(I&L), which wore under the direction 
of Mr. Moot, will be assigned to 
Deputy Assistant Secretary Paul H. 
Riley. Mr. Riley will also assume re- 
sponsibility for technical data and 
standardization and will continue to 
be responsible for supply management 
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views of individual proposals, would 
be a more practical way of reviewing 
the contractor’s estimating process. 

• The resultant improvement in 
data in pricing proposals could help 
to reduce the number and depth of 
post-award audits by both DOD and 
GAO. 

It was emphasized that an improved 
estimating system should not be con- 
sidered as a substitute for a proper 
audit or for compliance with the re- 
quirements of Public Law 87-653. 

Formal estimating systems, it whs 
I)ointod out, would not, as some con- 
tractors have contended, reduce flexi- 
bility or the exercise of judgment in 
submitting proposals to the Govern- 
ment. On the contrary, the e.stimating 
system could be flexible enough to fit 
tho type of procurement and actually 
give Tnanagement a better basis upon 
wliich to make judgments. Further, it 
was noted that no one uniform method 
of estimating was contemplated and 
that each contractor could have com- 
plete fi*ecdom to develop his estimat- 
ing system in such a manner as to 
meet certain minimum standards of 
acceptability, taking into considera- 
tion such things as the nature and size 
of his business, type of organization, 
and method of record keeping. 

GAO recognized that improved esti- 
mating systems would not solve all 
procurement and audit problems, but 
they would make life a little easier 
for everyone concerned. 


Effected in OASD (I&L) 

activities. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Glenn 
V. Gibson will assume responsibility 
for contract support services, former- 
ly under Mr. Moot, as well as direc- 
tion of all administrative activities 
for the Assistant Secretary, Mr. 
Gibson will continue to be responsible 
for international programs functions. 

Major General A. T. Stanwix-Hay, 
who has served as the Special Assist- 
ant Secretary, has been designated a 
Deputy Assistant Seci’etary with re- 
sponsibility for the functions of the 
weapons analysis and readiness com- 
ponent of OASD(I&L), previously 
under the supervision of Mr. Riley. 

Eekard Bennewiia, former Director 
of Weapons Analysis and Readiness, 
has been assigned as the Special As- 
sistant to the Assistant Secretary. 


PROJECT HINDSIGHT 
AN INTERIM REPORT 

The first interim report on the find- 
ings of Pi’oject Hindsight, a two-and- 
one-half-year study of the utilization 
of results from research in science and 
technology, has been issued by the Di- 
rector of Defense Research and Engi- 
neering. 

Authorized contractors may obtain 
the Project Hindsight interim report 
(Order No. AD 642-400) without 
charge from the Defense Documenta- 
tion Center, Cameron Station, Alex- 
andria, Va. 22314. It can also bo pur- 
cha.secl from the Cleai’inghouse for 
Federal Scientific and Technical In- 
formation, Department of Commerce, 
Springfield, Va., $1 per copy. 

Project Hindsight, as the name im- 
plies, is a retrospective study of recent 
scientific and technological advances 
which have been used by DOD in 
weapon system developments. The 
study is directed towai*d gaining a 
more objective uiulerstanding of DOD 
utilization of science and technology. 
Specifically, it is intended to determine 
pi'ocecluves through which productivity 
of DOD’s research and exploratory 
development programs may be im- 
proved. 

Data for the Project Hindsight in- 
terim report was complied by teams 
of in-house scientists and engineers 
working with defense contractors who 
volunteered their assistance. Available 
detailed information supports the fol- 
lowing general conclusions: 

• Successful engineering design of 
advanced weapon systems primarily 
consists of skillfully .selecting and in- 
tegrating many elements from diverse 
technologies so as to produce the high 
performance demanded. 

• At least in the systems studied, 
the contribution from post-1946 re- 
search efforts in .science and technol- 
ogy were greatest when those efforts 
wei*e oriented toward defense needs. 

Production of scientific and tech- 
nical information utilized in weapon 
systems has been substantially more 
efficient when research efforts were 
funded and managed by DOD or de- 
fense contractors for DOD purposes, 
than when funded and managed by the 
non-defense sector of Government or 
industry without specific concern for 
defense needs. 

• For the systems studied, approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the innovations 
essential to tlie successful develop- 
ment of those systems were available 
at the time engineering design was 
initiated. 

• The DOD investment in science 
and technology has had a demonstra- 
bly large payoff in terms of the resul- 
tant weapon system cost effectiveness. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

The President has aiinouiieed the 
resignation of Arthur Sylvester, Asst. 
Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs), 
to be effective Feb. S. In making the 
announcement, the President ahited 
that he intendocl to nominate Phil d- 
GouldiiiK, now De]). Asst. Secretary of 
Defense (Public Affairs), as Mr. Syl- 
vester’s successor, 

Gordon H. Tyler, wlio lias been serv- 
ing as Asst. Dir. of Pi-ocurement 
(Policy & Review) of tlie National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
has been solecteci for the position of 
Executive Secretary of the Dofenae 
Industry Advisory ConiKiii. 

Maj. Gen Autrey .1. Mnroim, USA, 
has been designated Dep. Aast. Secre- 
tary of Defense (Reserve Affairs), Of- 
fice of Asst. Secretary of Dofeime 
(Manpower). 

Col. Richard M. Scott, IISAF,_ him 
been assigned ns the Principal Military 
Asst, to the Asst. Secretary of Do- 
fenae (Atomic Energy). 

Col. James S. Douglas, USA. has 
has been assigned to llie IhisinesH Sr- 
Labor Div,, Directornto for Commun- 
ity Relations, Ofilce of Asst, Secretary 
of Defense (Public Afl’airs). 

The following nsHignments have 
been made by the DofenKC Suiiply 
Agency: 

Col. (Uoyd L. Abney, USAF, Dli\, 
Procurement & Production, Defenae 
Industrial Supply Center, Pliiladetphia, 
Pa.i Col. James U. Root, USAF, Dir., 
Commodity Prociircment & Prndne- 
tion, Defense Fuel Supjily Center, 
Alexandria, Va,; Col. I''raiiciH P. Fitz- 
gerald, USAF, Dir., Prociiroment & 
Production, Defense Goncriil Suiiply 
Center, Riclimond, Va.j (kd. ICoiineth 
A. Young, USAF, Dir., 'I’cdmical Op- 
erations, Defonso Construction Supply 
Center, Columbus, Ohio; Col. Robert 
II. Ladd, USAh', Cominan<ler, Do.feuHO 
Depot, Ogdon, Utah, 

Col. Fred Cupio .Ir., USAF, Ima 
been named Chief, Matovinl Manngii- 
mont Div., and Col. John W. UohertH, 
USAF, has boon named Chief, Air- 
borne Systems Div., of the Dofeiwo 
Communications Agency Planning 
Group. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

Tr., Ima 




William A. Ynimn 
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Div., of the Army Mobility h.ii.ipiu. nl, 
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W. Carter Hall hin hren pn.mnb d 
to the iHMiiliou of Chief. U«:ieai.-li .V 
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Army Mobility KMuipim-ul < .ammm.l. 
Kiigimier Krsemvb A Dev.'b.i.in. t.i 
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<k»l. NlfholliH C. Angel, haa 

eommiuul of the U.S. Army Fh- t*-”:*' 
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Col. Chester A. Hall Jr., ha:, hi . ..m.- 
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Kiigineera, and Sri'jrtar.v, 

River Cominheihai, with 
at Viekstiiirg, Mhei.. on Irb lli. ll'v,,' 

’rile fnilowiiig mntlKnnauif^i lar.r 
Ihiiui imule hy the Anuy <'M,i 
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<k>l. Jnini T. D'Krefe, 
ant to llu) tViinnmtiililig Ortii-lal <4 M r 
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by 


UAdm. T. J. Rudden, USN 


No longei* does a top manager have 
to make decisions based on intuition 
or ancient history. Now a wealth of 
projection techniques and automated 
data processing systems bring real 
time information to his finger tips. 
He can now be the leader of his ox’- 
ganization and make decisions based 
on timely, accurate and reliable infor- 
mation. The purpo.se of this article is 
to show how the Headquarters, Naval 
Material Command (NAVMAT) uti- 
lizes management information systems 
to manage its business. 

The business of the Naval Matei-ial 
Command (NMC) is to pi-ovide mate- 
I’ial support (ships, weapons, airci’aft, 
etc.) to the operating forces of the 
Navy and the Mai-ine Coi-ps. These 
forces compi’ise the woidd’s largest 
and most powerful Navy with about 
1,000,000 sailors and marines, more 
than 900 ships of all typos with no 
two precisely identical, and about 

8.400 airei'aft of 236 diffei-ent types. 
Our missions requii’c a highly mobile, 
world-wide, changing mix of weapons 
and equipment which can be tailored 
to meet any situation .such as existed 
at Lebanon, the Cuban Crisis, and now 
in Vietnam with a long-range flow of 
material support 7,000 miles aci-oss 
the Pacific. 

Some of our weapon systems, such 
as a ship, have a long life and high 
investment. Some carriers on the Viet- 
nam station are now in their third 
war and older than most of their 
crew. These long-life systems must 
keep up with advances in technology 
to be responsive to new and changing 
requirements. A major fleet unit like 
a caiTier has in it moi’o matei'ial, 
moi‘e different kinds of things fi'om 
more diffei‘ent places than any land 
vehicle, any aix’ci'aft, any rocket, any 
guided or ballistic missile, any arti- 
ficial satellite, any space vehicle, or 
any other vehicle made by man. As 
just one example, the attack car- 
rier U.S.S. Fox’restal is about five city 
blocks long. It has more than four 
acres of deck. It is about as high, 
from keel to the top of a mast, as a 
26-stox'y building. It displaces about 
78,000 tons fully loaded. It took 52,- 
600 tons of steel, 200,000 x’ivets and 

2.400 miles of welding. Yet, it is a 


high-yield investment in national se- 
curity. It is highly mobile, an "instant 
air base" almost anywhere we need 
one with a speed in excess of 30 
knots. It can launch 32 planes in four 
nxinute.s with no question of national 
.sovereignty or land base rights. 

Navy material i*equirements are 
unique. We must opcx’ate not only on 
and under the sea but also over the 
beach and in related land operations, 
and also in air aixd space. 

Our business of support to the op- 
erating foi’ces is big business. NMC 
spends between $10 and $11 billion 
per year which is about $20,000 
every minute, ai’ound the clock, 
around the calendar. This is about 
two-thii’ds of the total Navy budget 
and about 12 percent of the total Fed- 
eral budget. Out of every $100 paid 
in Federal taxes, $12 goes to NMC. 
The .supply inventory for our foi’ces 
is over $9 billion, while the inventoi’y 
of real estate (four and one-half mil- 
lion aci*es) and property and facilities 
is about $33.6 billion. 

The maixagement infox'mation en- 
vironment includes the Navy’s settixig 
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in the framework of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the information requini- 
ixxents of the President, Bui-enu of 
the Budget, Defense Dopartmoxit, Rt’o- 
i*etaiy of the Navy and Executive. 
Assistants, and other executive de- 
partments and agencies whose work 
affects the Navy including the Con- 
gx’ess and the General Aecountinjv 
Office. In addition state and local gov- 
ernments, trust territories and foreign 
countries have information reqxxire- 
ments which must be met. A multitude 
of laws and regulations also genorati' 
information requirements. Manag{’- 
ment information systems must jxro- 
vide for the.se requirements. 

The Management Organization and 
Philosophy. 

The Chief of Naval Maleriiil 
(CNM) commands and manages six 
systems commands (Ships, Air, Sup- 
ply, Facilities and Engineering, Or<l- 
nance, and Electronics) and managern 
of twelve pi’ojects, such as the Anti- 
submarine Warfare Systems Project 
and the Fleet Ballistic Missile Syst(“m 
Project (Polaris and Poseidon) to 
mention two well known projects. Fui'- 
ther, in this complex there are about 
660 field activities (labox'atorie.s, nhip- 
yards, depots, etc.) and about 370,000 
military and civilian personiKil in 
the headquai’tevs and in the field. 

The systems commands have Die 
technical and engineering eximrtiia* 
of the Navy, They provide the 
technical support to projects in- 
cluding some they have ostabliahci! 
which are of lesser scope than the C!NM 
projects. A problem in this comioction 
is to px’oserve these technical resourceu 
and not dispei'.se them among ])roj(’<‘l 
managex’s. It is necessaiy to strike 
the best balance between the necdu 
of the px'oject and the capabilitlo.s of 
the commands. 

In a vexy real sense, NMC can lio 
equated to a corporate complex. Tim 
six systems commands are the tech- 
nical managers for the work for which 
they are responsible, Viewed In thin 
raannei', the CNM and his staff (NAV 
MAT) act as corpox’ate hoadquai’tei'H 
and, as such, manages the managei’H. 
NAVMAT is a management and con- 
trol oi'ganization. In this role it ticn 
together the systems commands by i 

• Allocating resources to tliem-- 
resources management of manpower, 
real property, weapons, services, mii- 
tei'ials, supplies and funds. 
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• A 'iviijir that planning and pro- 

, r.-if' art- uppliod coinprehen- 

. . 1 : V' aini I'lda^.iv'.-Iy. 

• S’ ttiiig glia!;! and objt'ctives for 

a- a '.vhidf. 

• St.'ial-iftii/ing and testing the 

'juat y i.f iiiann.genir-nt systems. 

• .V- uriiiir that contracting and 

- ijr- n;--nt policies are dev’eloped 

aa i appl’tti arrn.-K tin? board. 

• Iri-aring th.at development pro- 
, rati, r n:i < t our needs. 

• .•■tti ihing the bic-;t Italiuice between 
S:-' to-'i-t i.f .sy.stenis command.^ and 

f nianagers. 

• l'>. ablating logi.stical programs 
c.-iii ‘IT-U'ts. 

in .-unimnry, the CK.\I controLs the 
'i.araL-r-rneiu ojierations wliich govern 
fhf technical functions. He doe.s this, 
bc jcally, by policy enunciation and 
' iar-!c.’i!ient, (•sfabli.shing de/inetl cen- 
t' r i t.f .authority anil responsibility, 
tfu.,;agli planning, and by accjuiring 
^'“■>1 iri birniation foi‘ deoisioms. 

I. hi? .\AVMAT headf|uartor.s man- 
ag.-rneiit structure is lean with a staff 
<)f fu..^ df.puty chiefs (Planning and 
rinancia! Management, Procurement 
Pew-Ioptnent, Logistic Support, and 
• datuigement .and Organization). The 
matiagenient functions of planning, 
"rganizirig. directing, controlling and 
‘-■'’.rdiriating are carried out in detail 
by these five deputies. Their titles are 
‘'Mdanatory of their functions. They 
operate on the CNM management 
f'hdo.-ophy that the role of the ton 
tnanagor IS to create an environment 
•'-thin which all subordinate levels of 
JHaruigement can work most effectively 


ter incentives, and that it shifts risks 
from the Navy to the contractor, as 
it should do. 

NiMC Management Information Sys- 
tems. 


— -“''‘’I. cnuvtiveiv 
- 0 leave lower-level matters at 
-vw-kved management. This “hands- 
philosophy is also 
‘iPldi- d to th(‘ administration of many 
• "■’•tracts with industry. ^ 

nimracir V »ionitor 

ntraitor performance. We should 

-.1 .0 Will not, do the cont'c' 

.mo time, we must know, and we 
dl know m detail and in real time 
hnw hrs performance is meeting our 

nmnagement S^hy.'^ 

on rmorrlimerT" 

‘-ompetition. that Ei-eater 

’ provides for bet- 
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Everything that a manager docs 
ultimately comes down to decision 
making, and the science of manage- 
ment is the art of organizing facts 
for the decision-making: process. 

In the management business facts 
are like ammunition to the infantry 
and like gasoline to the aviator. With- 
out facts operation is not possible and 
the organization and the assimilation 
of facts is the area whei*e the good 
manager exercises his greatest ar- 
tistry. 

The major leap fonvard in man- 
agement technology has been in the 
business of assembly and retrieval 
of facts. The old-time managers used 
to keep everything in their Iieads, hut 
no more. The complexities of manag- 
ing NMC requires fomally organized 
management infomation systems, 
both automated and manual, which ai c* 
pared to providing nianagers at all 
levels; 

• Information that will help them 
assure that resources ai’e obtained and 
used effectively and efliciently in the 
accomplishment of their objectives 

• Data to support program pro- 
posals and requests for funds. 

• A means of assuring that atat- 

Congi-esdonul 
committees, and otlier requirements 
originating outside the DOD relS 
to resources are complied with. ^ 


® iniorinatioii tliat fu iKn'c.s.'iary to 
formulate olijoetive.s iuhI pliin.s, iiioni. 
tor their exoeiitioii, and iHoInlf |)i-i,|,. 
lorn areas with a factiial hinu'.'i fm. 
corrective action. 'I’hn law of (fa. ex- 
ception ajijilios hero, namely, cnnceii- 
trato on tho.sn arc’a.s and facelH wiiid) 
are above or below plimiii'd prjTonu. 
ance. 


NMC now has 200 auloiiialed duta 
proces.sing nmnagemmit i a formal ion 
systom.s with 2,500 repm'lu nnd a 
larger mimher of nmmiul iiyuleirui at 
headquarters to enali]*- it.'i tnaiiaiverd 
at all levels to carry out, (heir ronpon- 
.siliilities. Data prcnre.'i.'iiiiK- haii been 
centralized nt the lifuuhiiiarlern level 
in the NMC Support AeMvily. There 
are 300 iieojile! in the Data l‘i-oivK;dng 
Group and 1!) compiil<‘ni. An eKaiaple 
op a management infornmUoii Hyatein 
handled by tliis group in ||ie MCON 
(Military Con.strm'tion) Synlein of llie 
Naval Eaeilitins Kagiiieeriaii-’ Com- 
mand. This sy.steni <'«>lieel.'i cciiiIm for 
new eonstruetlon, n-Ileela work in 
place, reflects real propm-ly Invenloiy, 
and provides input into tin- ljilegrnte,l 
Program Managmneut .'•lyjitein. 

I^«v(dopmetit of rorn.nl data Mviilenm 

has been a slow ami evohiliomiry pror - 
OSS witliin the .syntenm emninambi and 
project manager ofllmi. Initially iiiaaii- 
nl systoms, suj.ported by large elerlcnl 
organizations, maiiitniiied the malerltd 
and nnaneial rneordn required lo op- 
oiate our various orgnnizaliofiM. biv,. 
oms wore .levelope.l in nu)Tor( .d’ 
Hpecifle fuiietimu. and opera(e,| „i. up,., 
cido InvcLs of munageinenl. 'i’he Intr,,. 
(luctioa of tahulntlng ecpijpmeiit, and 
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,, the early uho of comimterK reduced the 
clerical task and i)rovided move infor- 
mation faster. 'I'lu, nianafrennnit proc- 
ess, however, re<,uired tlic ve.luction 
of voluminous reports to meanine-ful 
summaries for u.se in the decision- 
makmK- J)rocess. Afrain, thi.s was per- 
formed by manual clerical effort. 

Within the last five years the intro- 
f'f niore refined computer 
Hardware and softwa.v has hroua-ht 
about .lata syst.mi dev.dopment prn- 
<Iucin{-' the .mtire span of mana,.'ement 
reports in support of a particular 
runction. In some cases integrated 
<iata systems have been developed 
pro.IuciiiK- nlana^>-ement ivports for 
s.iveral functional areas ami utili/inir 
■sinjvie [loint of entry (automatic feed- 
back) of data from functional areas 
to centralized information processinp- 
Sp.'cihc examiiles are th.‘ Industrial 
Nava Air .Station at Alameda ami 
the boston Naval Shipyard (d.welop- 
inp- Manufri'ment Information System 
for Shipyards). The complexity of 
new weajxm syst.mis has ft-..m>rated 
the m’(‘d for ti-.'inemloiis improveimmts 
M system _lechni((U(>s and ability to 
handle the incieasinp,- volume of as.so- 
ciated data and manap-einent informa- 
tion. 

The Departimmt of the Navy’s plan 
tor introduction of automatic data 
processinpr e(,uipnient, as outlined ini- 
tially in SNONAV Instructi.m PIO- 
'lfi2.7 of Aiiril Id, ipni), iniH i,,.,.,, 
clos.-ly followed in the mechanization 
nl (lata systems within the NIVTC 

fi of this p|„„ 

for 

• The evaluation of our initial 
automatie data in-oeessiuR' o(|uipment 
installations; extension of early ex- 
perience devolojmd to nil levels of ac- 
tivities. 

• An awareness e:P tlie full potential 
of automatie data processing'. 

• A shift of ap))lication emphasis 
to the areas of jilanning, program- 
ming, scheduling, etc., in addition to 
tile common uses stemming from re- 
diuTioii of clerical efforts. 

• A shift in emiihasiH to more cen- 
trally d.welojKsI iirograniH in the de- 
sign of more ojitimiim management 
information systems utilizing o))era- 
tions research ti'clmiquos, 

• A maturity of hardware (third 
pneration computers witli improved 
input-output capabilities). 

• The doveloimient of an overall 
Navy plan to liring about the com- 
plete transitioii of all resources to a 


full complement of information eye- 
teina and huixlwaro. 

• nccmmc of complexities in ,lata 
■mcl mformation systems design 
Uio Ingh costs involved, the NMC has 
not achieved all ohjectives of Stage 
> (JJC()-f,6). However, progre.sa i„ 
1 . 01 . systems .leslg,, an, I Imnlwarc in- 
stidiation indicate.^ that complete 
aclnevement of stage C objectives is 
feasible. 

'I'hn requii-emonts brought about by 
(wnplexitics of modern weapon sys- 
tems have generated the need for a 
greater decision response capability at 
each management level. The ouputs of 
individual information systems devel- 
oped by components of the NMO .servo 
uitermediale decision levels and cnl- 
mnuito in managoment-hy-exception 
reporting conducted through a com- 
I'lex of management centers. Tht‘ 
{)NM reviews the effectiveness of the 
NMC (on a weekly basis) at the 
(^NM Management Information Center 
(MIC) through information provided 
mamtally by the complex of centers 
Hupporting each major management 
l<w(d. .Similarly, the commands and 
project managers review tlu. ..(fec- 
tiveness of their programs in man- 
agement information centers ami, in 
addition, screen written reports, coi-re- 
spoadeiice and other information 
Hows. 
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'rile Management Information Center. 

I’he iiiforninUon .system currently 
supporting the CNM is <ielormined by 
lequiremonts generated for the weekly 
UKictiugs in the CNM MIC. These 
meetings are chaired hy the CNM and 
attended by the senior reiiresentntives 
of th(‘ lirat echelon line components 
of NMC. The S]>ncial Assistunt to 
the .Secretary of the Navy and/or a 
representative of the Omc<» of 
Management Information are also 
in attendance. The foi-mat of these 
meetings cycles a status report from 
eacli of the major fir.st echelon line 
cempononts each month. In addition, 
the Manag<!ment Information Divi- 
sion provides a series of key indicn- 
toi'H on the overall status of the NMC 
to alert the CNM to possible danger 
signs. The information base that .sup- 
ports the center is built on existing 
information sources of the project 
managers and commands. Some of 
this information comes from mechan- 
ized systems but tho majority is the 
result of manual efforts. 

TIu! MIG itself has a ca])ability for 


viewgraph and slide projection, 16mm 
movies, conventional or clo.sod circuit 
TV reception, conventional charts dis- 
played on sliding panels or in perma- 
nent position and u largo magnetic 
map for world-wido location of NMC 
intorosts. The slide capability provides 
for random access of (l(iO displays. 
Figure 1 sliows the NMC MIC. 

At tho MIC tho goal is "in.stant” 
management information. No matter 
what questions arise, or what infor- 
mation is needed, there is nsimlly 
enougli expertise and enough experi- 
ence .m hand to answer que.stions or 
provide information on the .spot. There 
is no delay in tlio decision-making 
proces.s while research is done, facts 
and (Igures cliocked, etc. Tliere i.s na 
instant oxcliange of managem.'nt ideas 
and in.stant consideration of multi- 
ples and complex intorface.s among 
and between the headquarters of the 
NMC, systems commandor.s and proj- 
ect manager.s involving overlaps, non- 
contuels, conflicting reijuiroments or 
priorities, etc. In.stant management 
decision inakiiig is based on sound 
information and good communication 
with all ))ertineat factors considered 
rhero are no study groups, kmgthy 
exchange of memoranda or buck-jmsa- 
mg. There is no procrastination. 
Everyone knows exactly who is in 
charge, who Ims princijial action, col- 
lateral actions, whoa, wliere, why, 
how, etc. Peojile in siiecializod areas 
get expose.I to the “hig picture” and 
how they fit in at tliose meetings. If 
our new A--7A aircraft requires .some- 
thing special in the way of facilities 
construction or equipment, tho re.spon- 
siblo peojile know niiout it imme.ii- 
ntfily. There are no "surprises,” and 
there Is better integration and bettor 
coordination. Tho CNM management 
problem is a totally interrelated and 
iuterdepomlent end product, namely, 
the material support of tho operating 
forces. 

Specific guidance has been provided 
to those wlio present managomont re- 
ports to the CNM in NAVMAT Notice 
5050 of April 1, lOfifi as follows: 

• Management reports made to the 
CNM should address any activity, 
event, or condition which lias the po- 
tential or has already increased total 
prop'am cost, delayed operational 
availability, delayed significant mile- 
stones, or degraded performance. 

• Clearly defined plans, schedules 
and objectives should bo the basis for 
portraying progress, for evaluation 



of accoinplishineiit, and for uncovar- 
ing current or potential |)rol)lems. 

• In portraying inrornmtion, tlin 
principle of inanagonuint l)y exception 
should bo followed. UnneeeHsavy ile- 
tail (clutter) .should be avoided by the 
use of .summary infonnatioii when- 
ever it accurately ndlecLs the detailed 
facts. 

• Wliere comi)r(‘]ionsive <'overaj;n is 
being ofl'eis'd or riuiuinid, .seliicleil 
vi.sual aids should provide a tneaim of 
addressing each of the hufiic manage- 
ment varial)los, i.e., performanee, coat 
and .schedule. 

• Originals or reprodindioiiH of 
grai)hic ai(l.s of .sulioi'dijiate manage- 
m(,'nt information c(uiU!r (»• focal 
points are (mcouragisl for u.se in (he 
CNM MIC to the maximum extent. 

• Each systems commander, df^puty 
chief of naval malfU'ial and [>roje«‘t 
manager should continue lo strive for 
consistency in information pri'sented 
and uniformity of melhodn and tech- 
niques of presentations. 

• Basic to the whol(! coiic(’i)t of per- 
formance ])r(!.sentation and appraisal 
during management rt’porlH is (he 
continuing comi)arison of acluid per- 
formancti with tlu* r(d(‘vaiit |dan, 
sohedule, or objective. 

Many of the reports mmie in the 
NMC MIC art' rt'jieatcd in lint Hecn*- 
tary of the Navy’s MIC and the Chief 
of Naval Operations MIC, Tim tlecl- 
sion as to wliich ri^porls slxaihl Im 
presentetl are made ilui'ing tim 
Weilnesday meeting of tilt' CNM MIC. 

The CNM lias an estahlislied .scheij- 
ulo of management information meet- 
ings, He has a daily slall' mi'tqing, 
except Weilnestlay, with hlti ih'puty 
chiefs who report hrleily on majtu- 
problems and sigiiincant upcoming 
aetionH. Guidance Is given liy the 
CNM with purticulnr eni])liafii>i on 
actions expected that day. Mach Fri- 
day, the (^NM holds a mei'linjf with 
the System Commanders Policy C»»n- 
cil, a sopiiratn meeting willi (ha 
Project Managers Policy Council uml 
usually with the .Secretary of the 
Navy, In addition, lie meets fre(|Ueiitly 
with the Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations for Logistics wlien Mmy 
iron out problems between the inmr 
and producer sides of the Navy's 
house. 

Frequent meetings with industry 
round out the management informa- 
tion available to the CNM. The purt- 
nership with industry is indispensaltlo 
to accomplishing tlio NMC mission of 


nuiieriui mh|i|«hi. <«» -i 

f0V(H*S. 

Maiiagenu'iit Iiiformiilion Synlem!i 
Plans 

We earinol aland alill in Ihia ti' i'! 
.if maimgeiueid iiiforiiialioii. Wi- >nti 1 
eollUllue to preaa (he aliile of lln- .’uJ 
in manngeiiieiil irifiuinaijon r-y teiti-i 
aeieneea. .An InfonuJiHmi .‘I. i.'mi-i oo.l 
Plans Ilraneli has been i-r-loldi 'la d in 
lilt* Managemetil InformaMim Hivi i<'M 
of NAVMAT for Ihin piupa- e and i: 
•levelopiiig an Advanced na-iil 

Iiifoi’mnlioii Syslein, Mn-.f nmnnee 
mi'lll dala :iy:ih-Mi;; o|a-r!il.- nl Ui.- 
hiirdwni'c idoii- level. Pew. if anV. 
flllielioli elfeclively Ul tin- hv.-l of 
.‘ilralegic manaj'enienl d.iid.iii iiw»? 
lug. We are liyiaK biiihl a l -}' 

level matiageiiieiil infoiniiitioii i', la 
Amonjr its teelinii|uei will be- itiniob. 
lion of alleriialivi-!., inadelinf: untl 
deeiaian logic. If we ar*’ iUcci- v.-.-- 
can foreca!i( nur pi.iblcm'! \V. ..-uv 
nee them comlnjl hefoCi- tla-v in*- 
(op of IIS. PoiaiHily Wc 'd|..il!d c;dl ibi'. 
all "Marly Warnnij'. aial ridianiiy 
Avoidance" Syr.lein. 

There In a iipieeillc !•> Mii-pn! 

the (’N.M anil liin depoi i«' 1 'AU 

Arivniici'il Maiiaitenieiii Inf'iuitai’-oi 
Syaleiii, Tills neeil wai: -ui>|i.>i i> -I l-v 
Ihe lliiillngs of a nhiiiy 
UMiler coiili'aci fur ilie CNM lli.-.nii 
Irat'lar'a liinliiigM c<iiiciiiib'<l tli.it io: 
proveMieiil was la .-rii ioi y iui.l p..: • d !--. 
ami lilaleit ihei.e |triiici|<t> t: on-l 
rhimirlerinlic.'i for fniita-i d.i..d..}v 
liieiil ; 

• The sysleio III ••'■iC if'. r. 
qiiiremenl'i for iiif.iinHin«i, 

to (he acrompn.,lMaeoi of i|s.. »,.!:■ ; 

of Ihe CNM. 

• U laintl be iiiimaiilv 

to the iiiiiMani-ieeiii infmiamn.ij i.- 

MUiremeiiia of |||.. fXM 

alaff. 

• It IMIlal mi|>p.l|| file |io,i of 
trol, i.e., Ihe iiiiiiiaKeno-nt fiunii-oin i.f 
immilorinK, aviiluuiinjr, 
mdlimliiiK, ••slablinhlnK l-lb .c. giii.i- 
iiig mat iliriTiiiip*. 

• It alimibl iMi i|ii|>)iv>ile 
NMt! ayaieiiii), 

• It will, tiiei'efMre, tfeiiejajjy 

will! .mmnaty 

Infonimtioii |troilucr<t lo » »i. 

by (he <<|iern(liig ,4 

lower erheloiiN. 

I'lirther, it (a Uie inlrrii 
lulvmifiMl ayatem ileve)r>|»e.| toiii 
mt Ihfl CNM MIC In n -rinhUimo- 







The publications listed below may 
be obtained at the following ad- 
dresses: 

Government Printing Office 
Publications 

U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 

Research Reports 
Authorized DOD contractors and 
grantees^ may obtain these docu- 
ments without charge from: 

Defense Documentation Center 
Cameron Station 
Alexandria, Va. 22314 

Others may purchase these docu- 
ments at the price indicated from: 

Clearinghouse for Federal and 
Scientific Information 
Department of Commerce 
Springfield, Va. 22161 
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MILSTRIP, MILitary STandard Re- 
quisitioning and Issue Procedures, 
Change 13, Aug. 1, 1966. Contains 
changes to MILSTRIP. 1966, 172 p. 
Catalog No. D 7.6/4:M 69/ch.l3. $1.26. 

RDT&E, Research, Development, 
Testing, and Evaluation at the U.S. 
Naval Oceanographic Office, 1960-1966. 
Covers the objective of the major proj- 
ects within the program, some of the 
achievements obtained since 1969, the 
program's current status, and future 
plans. Technical detail has, for the 
most part, been avoided in the inter- 
est of providing material which would 
be of interest to the general reader 
as well as to the professional ocean- 
ographer. Catalog No. D208.2:R31 60<J. 

Technology in Education. Contains 
testimony pi-esentod to the Subcom- 
mittee on Economic Progress of the 
Joint Economic Committee, U.S. Con- 
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to the requirements of education. 273 
p. Catalog No. Y 4. Ec 7:Ed 8. 66d. 

Research Reports 

Research on Exhaust Gas Effects on 
Heat Exchangers, United Aircraft, 
for the Air Force, July 1966, 144 p. 
Order No. AD-637 962. $4. 

Determination of Parts per Billion 
Iron in Hydrocarbon Jet Fuels. Mon- 
santo Research Corp., Dayton, Ohio, 
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Order No. AD-636 604. $1. 
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Physical and Chemical Properties of 
JP-4 Jet Fuel for 1965. University of 
Dayton Research Institute, for the Air 
Force, Sept. 1966, 114 p. Order No. 
AD-640 937. $4. 

Ignition and Combustion of Solid 
Propellants. University of Utah, for 
the Air Force, Sept. 1966, 94 p. Order 
No. AD-637 496. $3. 

Compilation of Abstracts, 2nd 
AFOSR Combined Contractors Meet- 
ing on Combustion Dynamics Re- 
search. United Aii*craft, Sunnyvale, 
Calif., and the Stanford Research in- 
stitute, for the Air Force, Oct. 1966, 
82 p. Order No. AD-e40 468. $3. 

Inve.stlgation of the Autoxidation of 
Petroleum Fuels. Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds, Md., June 1966, 26 p. Order 
No. AD-641 270. $2. 

Thermal Stability of Hydrocarbon 
Fuels. Phillips Peti-oleum Co., Bart- 
lesville, Okla., for the Air Force, Sept. 
1966, 270 p. Order No. AD-641 419. $6. 

Physiological Methods in Astronau- 
tics. Translated from Russian by the 
Foreign Technology Div., Wright- 
Patterson APB. Ohio, Aug. 1966, 303 
p. Order No. AD-641 113. $7. 

Aerospace Engineering 1966; The 
Proceedings of a Conference Held at 
the University of Maryland, March 15, 
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University of Maryland, for the Air 
Foi’ce, Sept. 1966, 169 p. Order No. 
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Storage Stability of Civil Defense 
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No. AD-640 823. $3. 

Static and Dynamic Properties of 
Fire-Resistant Wooden Structural Ele- 
ments. Naval Civil Engineering Lab- 
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1966, 70 p. Order No. AD-641 168. $3, 
Creosoted Wood in a Marine Envir- 
onment — A Summary Report. Naval 
Civil Engineering Laboratoiy, Port 
Hueneme, Calif., Sept. 1966, 83 p. 
Order No. AD-639 922. $2. 

High Lift Surface Design Proce- 
dures Experimental Verification, Vol. 
1, Summary and Evaluation. Northrop 
Corp., Norair Div., Hawthorne, Calif,, 
for the Navy. May 1966, 76 p. Order 
No. AD-639 255. $3, Same title, Vol, 
H, Theoretical Design & Analysis. 126 
p. Order No. AD-639 289. $4. Same 
title, Vol. Ill, Wind Tunnel Tests. 194 
p. Order No. AD-639 191. $7. 

An Experimental Parameter Study 
of the Fluid Force and Moment Re- 
sponse of Two Typical Ship Roll Sta- 
bilization Tanks, Southwest Research 
Institute, San Antonio, Tex,, for the 
Navy, 60 p. Order No. AD-634 730. $3. 

Rectilinear Fluid Flow Generator of 
Oscillating Typo. Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Troy, N.Y., for the 


Navy, Aug. 1966, 21 p. Order No. AD • 
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United Aircraft Corp., Sunnyvale, 
Calif., and Stanford Research IiibII- 
tute, for the Air Force, Aug. 1900, 
82 p. Order No. AD-640 408. $3. 

Investigation of the Autoxidation of 
Petroleum Fuels. Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Md., June 1966, 26 p. Order 
No. AD-641 270. $2. 

Thermal Stability of Hydrocarbon 
Fuels. Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartloa- 
ville, Okla., for the Air Force, Sopt. 
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lOfifi, 270 p. Order No. AD-641 419. 
$ 6 . 

A Unified Approacli to Enerpetic.s 
Re.soarch. Vol. I. Tyco Lahoratories, 
Waltiuim, Jfass., for the Air Foree, 
Sept. 1906, 280 p. Order No. AD-638 
362. S7. Volume II (same title). 305 p. 
Order No. AD-038 303. $7. 

Study of Surface Properties of 
Atomically-CIcan Metals and Semi- 
conductor.s. Drown Univer.sitv, for the 
Army, Oct. 1900, 58 p. Order No. AD- 
039 .345. $3. 

Evaporated and Recrystallized CdS 
Layers, Univer.sity of Delaware, for 
the Navy, Sept. 1900, 03 p. Order No. 
AD-037 725. $3. 

Hot Electron Emitter. Hewlett- 
Packard Co., Palo Alto, Calif., for the 
Air Force, July 1966, 99 p. Order No. 
AD-639 568. $3. 

Investigation of Solid State Devices 
and Materials. Northeasteni Univer- 
sity, for the Air Force, July 1966, 34 
p. Or<ler No. AD-035 287. ?2. 

Transistor Quality Statistics in a 
Pulsed Ionizing Radiation Environ- 
ment. Hughes Aircraft Co., Fullerton, 
Cahf., for the Navy, Sept. 1906, 84 n. 
Order No. AD-638 862. §3. 

The Relations Between Electrical 
Noise and Dislocations in Silicon. 
CaiTiegie Institute of Technology, for 
the Navy, July 1966, 46 p. Order No. 
AD-636 520. $2. 

Damping Capacity of Materials, Vol. 

1. Battelie Memorial Institute, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, for the Anny, Oct. 1966, 
391 p. Order No. AD-640 465. $7. Vol. 
II (same title). 394 p. Order No. AD- 
640 689. $7. 

Crack Initiation in Fatigue of 
Metals. University of Texas, for the 

Vanadium Alloy Studies. ITT Re- 
search Institute, Chicago, HI., for the 

6 ? 4 ' 827^'$6 

Computer Routines to Read Natural 
iext with Complex Formats. Rand 
Cori^, Santa Monica, Calif., for the 

iS-63Tlo3''j!: 

Studies in Speech Analysis and Syn- 
thesis. University of Michigan, for the 

e/oToe I; “ "■ No- AD- 

On-Line Interactive Displays in Ap- 
plication to Linguistic Analysis and 
Information Processing and Retrieval. 
Systems Development Corp., Santa 
Monica, Calif., for the Advanced Re- 

A Agency, Sept. 1966, 

22 p. Order No. AD-640 647. $1. 

the Computer Environ- 
Q Development Coi-p,, 

Santa Monica, Calif., for the Air 

No. ad- 

The effect of Context on Recall and 
Recognition of Long Verbal Series. Air 
Force .Systems Command, Decision 
Sciences Latoratory, June 1966, 22 p 
Order No. AD-640 801. $1. 

Displays: 
Legibility of 
T j Displays. Mitre Corp., Bed- 
for the Air Force Sent 
1966, 72 p. Order No. AD-640 571. $3' 


The Adsorption of Carbon Dioxide 
on Carbon Solids. Part I — Graphite 
and Diamond at O^C. Naval Research 
Laboratory, July 1966, 18 p. Order No. 
AD-639 659. $1. 

High Temperature Gas Refractom- 
eter. Block Engineering, Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., for the Air Foi-ce, July 
1966, 36 p. Order No. AD-637 235. $2. 

Proceedings of the Fourth Sympo- 
sium on Remote Sensing of Environ- 
ment. University of Michigan, for the 
Navy and Air Force, June 1966, 908 p. 
Order No. AD-638 919. $8.76. 

Proceedings of the 19th Annual 
Symposium on Frequency Control. 
Army Electi*onic8 Command, Fort 
Monmouth, N.J., 1965, 681 p. Oi'cler 
No. AD-471 229. $9.80. 

Research on Thermionic Electron 
Emitting Systems. Varian Associates, 
Palo Alto, Calif., for the Navy, 1966, 
100 p. Order No. AD-640 184. $4. 

Research for Development of Epi- 
taxial Techniques for use in Fabrica- 
tion of Silicon Carbide Devices. 
Motorola, Inc., Phoenix, Artz., for the 
Air Force, May 1966, 66 p. Order No. 
AD-635 136. $6. 

An Experimental Evaluation of a 
Driver Simulator for Safety Training. 
George Washington University, for 
the Army, June 1966, 3B p. Order No. 
AD-636 166, $2. 

Research on Exhaust Gas Effects on 
Heat Exchangers. United Aircraft 
Corp., for the Air Force, July 1966, 
144 p. Order No. AD-637 952. $4. 


Reorganization 
Effected at APGC 

The Air Proving Ground Center 
(APGC), Egliii AFH, Fla., has 
sliufTlod its organizational strueturo 
to enable the center to more nlTiict.fve- 
ly and efficiently accomplish il.s ns- 
.signed mission. 

lAll APGC tost inanagcnuMit activi- 
ties have been consolidated umler the* 
Deputy for Test, Col. R. L. lllachly. 
The Deputy for Test ha.s been form- 
ally termed the D<!puty for Tost ()]»- 
erations. 

In addition, the former Deputy for 
Effectiveness Test organizatton' Imn 
become the Air Force Weapons 14 f- 
foctivene.ss Tost (APWFT) Director- 
ate assigned to the Deputy for Test 
Operations, 

The AFWET Directorate, lieacled 
by Col. II. R. Moulton, (!()n(lu(!ls jki'cv- 
dictivo analysis, (hisigns t(!sts, jiro- 
vidoH technical suporvisioii of test 
conduct, analyzo.s the r<*Hullanl datti 
and reports on AFWET programs. 
The physical tests are curriist out ami 
supported by otlier Dnjmty for 'I'omL 
Operations directorates- — the Ehailroii 
ics Test, Munitions Test, Airin-aCt ami 
Missile Te.st, and the Te.st Operatioiui 
Directorates. 

APGC is ros])onsthIe for Air Force 
weajions offoetivenciSH testing, idee- 
tronic_ warfare testing, non-miclear 
munitions testing, and vertiiral probe 
operations. 


Managamenl Information Systems 
{Continued from Page 14 ) 


mation contained in each of those re- 
flect three or mox*e basic levels of 
.summarization: total program status 
at the highest summary level; status 
of each major program at the highest 
summary level; status of each major 
supporting task at the highest sum- 
mai'y level; etc., to the lowest com- 
mon denominator of the work bi-eak- 
doivn of the program wliicb the 
management system provides. 

The Management Information Sys- 
tems Plan is the framework for di- 
recting and coordinating the informa- 
tion systems development program. It 
Avill also be the five-year systems im- 
provement plan for NMC. Systems 
improv^ents by components of the 
NMC will be coordinated by the Man- 
agement Information Division to en- 
sure consolidation of an integrated 
date base to support the overall 
objertive and the information and re- 
porting requirements of the CNM. The 
1967 Management Information Sys- 
tems Plan (FY 1968) will be the sec- 


ond cycle of plnmiiug and Hlaling in- 
formation requiroinonts. TIiuhc .sLiil<*(] 
requirements bccoinci tlie foundation 
and authority for nutomotivis dutii 
processing equipnmnt, program clmngo 
proposals, and funds in tlio Ikudget (.0 
implement now systems. 

The Management Information Divi- 
sion, through use of tliu umuml Man- 
agement Information Systoins Plan 
and an improved inventory of data 
systems, subsystems, niul systems com- 
ponents, will guide the evolution of 
new systems within the components 
of NMC in order to proviile for Urn 
most optimum balance betwoiui infor- 
mation to support each inanagoment 
level and costs aasoclnted with h\i(i]i 
systems. 

The full bonefita of the NMC re- 
organization of May 1 , 1966. have not 
yet been realized nor have all the 
basic management pliiloaophlos Iioon 
fulfilled. However, the goals and con- 
cepts have been formed and steady 
progress has been made. The needa of 
our operating forces shall ho mot! 


January 1967 


Addresses for officers listed below are: 

ASD: Aeronautical Systems Division 
Air Force Systems Command 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio 45433 
Phone: (613) 263-7111 

BSD: Ballistic Systems Division 

Air Force Systems Command 
Norton AFB, Calif. &2409 
Phone: (714) 382-4207 

ESD: Electronic Systems Division 
Air Force Systems Command 
L. G. Hanscom Field, Mass. 01731 
Phone: (617) 274-6100 

SSD: Space Systems Division 

Air Force System Command 
Air Force Unit Post Office 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90045 
Phone: 643 plus extension 

Program No. System Program Director 

and Title and/or Project Officer 


AERONAUTICAL PROGRAMS 


129A 

FB-111 

Maj. Gen. J. L. Zoeckler 
ASD 

Ext. 53268 

140A 

AGM-69A 

(SRAM) 

Col. Joseph Green 

ASD 

Ext. 65811 

226A 

AIM 7 D, E 
(Sparrow) 

Mr. M. B. Rutstein 

ASD 

Ext. 66281 

SllA 

AGM-12C 
(Bullpup B) 

Lt. Col. William Monday 
ASD 

Ext. 52116 

313A 

AGM-46A 

(Shrike) 

Lt. Col. William Monday 
ASD 

Ext. 62115 

S14A 

AGM-62A 

(Walleye) 

Lt. Col. William Monday 
ASD 

Ext. 62115 

S19A 

AGM-66A 

(Maverick) 

Lt. Col. Ward E, Protsraan 
ASD 

Ext. 64668 



Program No. 
and Title 

System Program Direct 
niul/or Project Officer 

321A 

AGM-12B 
(Bullpup A) 

Lt. Col. William Monday 
ASD 

Ext. 52115 

324A/B 

F/RF-lllA 

(TFX) 

Maj. Gen. J. L. Zoeckler 
ASD 

Ext. 63268 

324K 

F-lllK 

Maj, Gen. J. L. Zoecltler 
ASD 

Ext. 63268 

326A/ 

327A 

F-4C 

RF-4C 

Col. Charles Clemence 
ASD 

Ext. 64667 

337A 

A-7 

Col. J. D. Hails 

ASD 

Ext. 67809 

400H/K 

HG-130H/ 

C-130K’ 

Mr. Ray Carlson 

ASD 

Ext. 64010 

410A 

C-5A 

Col. G. M. Townsend 
ASD 

Ext. 64301 

420A/B 

F-6A/B 

Col. Mark Treat 

ASD 

Ext. 63366 

443Q 

UH-IF (AF) 

(Vacant) 

ASD 

Ext. 56323 

463L 

Materials 

Handling 

Col. D. W. Ewing 

ASD 

Ext. 5279S 

476L 

G-141 

Col. D. W. Ewing 

ASD 

Ext. 62793 

482A 

HH~63B 

Lt. Col. F. L. Mosher 
ASD 

Ext. 62793 

486B 

CH-SG/HH-3B 

Lt. Col. F. L. Mosher 
ASD 

Ext. 68480 
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Program No. 
and Title 


System Program Director 
and/or Project Officer 


System Program Directo 
and/or Project Officer 


Program No. 
and Title 


BALLISTIC PROGRAMS 

l33A/n Minutenian Brig. Gen. A. 


G27A ABRES 


Brig. Gen. A. W. Cruikshank 
BSD 

Ext. 6014 

Brig. Gen. Kenneth W. Shultz 
BSD 

Ext. 7068 


ELECTRONIC PROGRAMS 

Tactical Air Col. Spencer Hunn 

Control System ESD 

Ext. 75-4954 

BUIC Col. F, L. Ayres 

ESD 

Ext. 4101 


Ryukyu Air 
Defense System 

Weather Obs & 
Forecast 

North Atlantic 
Comm System 

Sea Coastal 
Cable System 
(Seed tree) 

Scatter OTH 
Radar 

AN/FPS 95 
Radar 

European WB 
Transmission 
Media Improve- 
ment Program 

HQ USAP 
Command and 
Control System 

BMEWS 


Airborne Data 
Automation 

Emergency 
Mission Support 


Col. F. L. Ayres 
ESD 

Ext. 4101 

Lt. Col. Robert L. Houghton 
ESD 

Ext. 78-640 

Lt. Col. Joe Maher 

ESD 

78-680 

Col. G. B. Hilton 
ESD 

Ext. 78-680 

Col, Herbert Dotson 
ESD 

Ext. 2817 

Col. Herbert Dotson 
ESD 

Ext. 2817 

Col. G. B. Hilton 
ESD 

Ext. 78-680 

Col. R. L. Edge 
ESD 

Ext. 5364 

Col. Tom 0. Wear 
ESD 

Ext. 2678 

Col. Tom 0. Wear 
ESD 

Ext. 2678 

Lt. Col. Barker 
ESD 

Ext. 86-4727 

Col. Spencer Hunn 
ESD 

mitre 

Ext. 4954/4966 


484L 

Soft Talk 

Col. R. L. Bell 
ESD 

Ext. 78-640 

484N 

Pacific Area 

Communications 

System 

Col. G. B. Hilton 
ESD 

Ext. 78-680 

486L 

Mediterranean 

Communication 

System 

Col. G. B. Hilton 
ESD 

Ext. 78-080 

487L 

Sui'vivable Low 
Frequency Com- 
rnunication.s 

Col. J. T. Tyler 
ESD 

Ext. 78-788/4/6 

489L 

Northern Area 
Communications 

Col. G. B. Hilton 
ESD 

Ext. 78-680 

490L 

DCS Automatic 
Switch Voice 

Col. G. 11 Hilton 
ESD 

Ext. 78-680 

491L 

AUTOSEVOCOM Col. R. L, Boll 
ESD 

Ext. 78-640 

492L 

US STRICOM 
Command & 
Control System 

Col. D. W. Bowry 
ESD 

Ext. 6837 

498L 

Secure Voice 

SW Network 

Col. R. L. Bell 

ESD 

Ext. 78-640 

494L 

ERCS 

Col. J. T. Tyler 

ESD 

Ext. 78-788 

496L 

USAP G/A 
Program 

Col. R. L. Boll 

ESD 

Ext. 78-640 

496L 

Space Track 

Col. Tom 0. Wear 
ESD 

Ext. 2678 


PRELOC- 

PASTRACE 

Mr. George MouIIon 
BSD 

Ext. 78-670 

497L 


Col. R. L. Bell 

ESD 

Ext. 78-640 

49gL 

AIMS 

Col. L. G. Blais 
ASD 

Ext. 64804 


RECONNAISSANCE PROGRAMS 

BC-135A Maj. Luther Jonoa 

ASD 

Ext. 62862 




Program No. 
and Title 

System Program Directi 
aiul/or Project Officer 

119P 

RC-13BC 

Lt. Col. Clyde Bensey 
ASD 

Ext. 63063 

428A 

TIPI 

Col. R. R, Frederick 
ASD 

Ext. 66116 

466L 

ELCO 

Col. H. P. Dotson, Jr. 
ESD 

Ext. 2817 


SPACE 

PROGRAMS 

e23A 

Largo Solid Pro- 
pellant Motors 

• Col. Norman Keefer 

SSD 

Ext. 31106 

C24A 

Titan III 

Space Booster 

Col. W. R. Taliaferro 
SSD 

Ext. 30734 


OTHER 

PROGRAMS 

lOlA 

B-52 

Lt. Col. E. W. Geniesse 
ASD 

Ext. 56654 

102A 

B-68 

Lt. Col. E. W. Geniesse 
ASD 

Ext. 56664 

107C 

Titan II 

Col. Quentin J. Goss 
BSD 

Ext. 6804 

IlOA 

XB-70 

Mr. John P. McCollom 
ASD 

Ext. 52230 

131C 

AGM-28/ 

TERCOM 

Maj. W. S. Paul 

ASD 

Ext. 68604 

201W 

F-106 MOD 
10001 (MA-I 
AWCIS Solid 
State Computer) 

Mr. Dale Little 

ASD 

Ext. 64247 

202A 

ASG-18/ 

AIM-47A 

Col. B. N. Beilis 

ASD 

Ext. 64734 

208A 

AIM 4B, C, D 
(Falcon) 

Mr. E. C. Rado 

ASD 

Ext. 63800 

221A 

AIM 9B, D 
(Sidewinder) 

Mr. M. B. Rutstein 

ASD 

Ext. 64666 

303G 

F-104G (MAP) 

Maj. D. S. Kroiner 

ASD 

Ext. 62826 

306A 

F-IOBD/F 

Lt. Col. F. L. Cunha 

ASD 

Ext. 66237 



Program No. 
and Title 

System Program Diret 
and/or Project Offici 

332A 

AGM-76A 

Col. B. N. Beilis 

ASD 

Ext, 54734 

334A 

YF-12 

Col. B. N. Beilis 

ASD 

Ext. 64734 

420L 

T-38 

Col. Mark Treat 

ASD 

Fxt, 53356 

424L 

T-37B/C 

Lt. Danny R. Preble 
ASD 

Ext. 55068 

429L 

BQM-34A 

Mr. Ray Dearbaugh 
ASD 

Ext. 34800 

430A 

Interim TIPI 

Maj. J. W. St. John 
ASD 

Ext. 53324 

478A 

VTOL Util Trans 
(XC-142) 

Lt. Col. William Carr 
ASD 

Ext. 58641 

479A 

Nike-Zeus 

Target 

Col. J. A. Urban 

BSD 

Ext. 4029 

628A 

Agena D 

Lt. Col. Cecil E. Riddle 
SSD 

Ext. 643-2228 

629A 

Standaixi Atlas 

Col. Leo W. Sullivan 

SSD 

Ext. 643-1032 

631B 

Gemini (GLV) 

Col. Robert R. Hull 

SSD 

Ext. 643-0366 

632A 

MOL 

Col. William Brady 

SSD 

Ext. 643-0900 

653A 

X-16 

Mr, Robert Clodfelter 
ASD 

Ext. 63806 

680A 

START 

Col. Curtis L. Scoville 
SSD 

Ext. 32822 

683A 

Vela Satellite 

Col. S. H. Sherrill 

SSD 

Ext. 643-3184 


SR71 

Col. B. N. Beilis 

ASD 

Ext. 64734 


Scout 

Lt. Col. Joe D. Johnston 
SSD 

Ext. 643-0024 
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SPEAKERS 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

Lt. Gen. William P. Cassidy, Chief 
of Erift-ineei’s, at Annual Meeting of 
E*hiladelphia Post, Society of Anievi- 
mn Military Engineers, Philadelphia, 
Pa,, Jan. 26. 

Brig. Gen. Harry G. Woodbury, Dep. 
Ou'-f Civil Works, Ofilce of the Chief 
>f Engineers, at Nebraska Watershed 
Workshop, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Neb., Jan. 25. 

^ C|cn. Harold K. John.son, Chief of 
University of Arkansas 
LtUlC Commissioning Exercise, Pay- 
stteville. Ark., Jan. 29. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

Copt. L. B. Melson, Asst. Chief for 
Research, Office of Naval Research, 
it Naval Academy Assn. Meeting, 
'fow York, N.Y., Feb. 21. 

Adm. David L. McDonald, Chief of 
'laval Operations, at Naval Academy 


Assn. Meeting, New York, N.Y., 
March 17. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE 
AIR FORCE 

Brig. Gen. J. S. Bleymaicr, Com- 
mander, Air Force Western Test 
Range, at University of Southern Cali- 
foi-nia, Los Angeles, Calif., Jan. 27; at 
R. M. Gi*eene & Associates, Los 
Angeles, Calif., Feb. 6; at American 
Society for Quality Control Meeting, 
Vandenberg APB, Calif., April 27, 

Gen. J, P. McConnell, Chief of Staff, 
at 2Bth Anniversary of Grifflss APB, 
N.Y., Feb. 1; at Air Force Ball, Now 
York, N.Y., Feb. 21; at Air Force 
Assn. Meeting, San Francisco, Calif., 
March 16-17; at 26th Anniversary of 
Tinker APB, Okla., Api-il 28. 

Brig, Gen. P. R. Stoney, Vice Com- 
mander, Air Force Communications 
Service, at Armed Forces Communi- 
cations and Electronic Assn. Meeting, 



Fob. 3; at Collins Radio Technical 
Assn. Meeting, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
April 11; at Armed Forces Communi- 
cations and Electronic Assn. Meeting, 
Maxwell APB, Ala., April 18. 

Hon. Harold Brown, Secretary ol 
the Air Force, at Air Force Ball, New 
York, NY., Feb. 21; Air Force 
Assn. Meeting, San Francisco, Calif., 
March 16-17. 

Lt. Gen. R. L. Bohannon, Surgeon 
General of the Air Force, at Air Force 
Ball, New York, N.Y., Feb. 21, 

Mnj. Gen. R. W. Manss, Judge Advo- 
cate General, at Student Bar Assn. 
Meeting, St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 23, 

Gen. B. K. Holloway, Vice Chief of 
Staff, at Society of USAP Plight Sur- 
geon.s Meeting, Washington, D.C., 
April 13. 

Lt. Gen. T. P. Gerrity, Dep. Chief of 
Staff, Systems & Logistics, at Na- 
tional Society of American Value 
Engineers Meeting, Chicago, 111., April 


Contracts Awarded by Air Force 
for VTOL Flight Control System 


The Air Force lias awarded con- 
racta totaling more than $6 million to 
forth American Aviation, Inc., Los 
Liigeles, ^Calif., and Lqckheod-Gcorgia 
Jo., Marietta, Ga., as part of an over- 
11 vertical takeoff and landing 
VTOL) integrated flight control pro- 
rnm designed to advance technology 
1 Air Force VTOL aircraft develoii- 
icnt. 

Tlic contracts wore awarded by the 
Jr Force Flight Dynamics Labora- 
jry, Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio, a 
nit of the Air Force Systems Com- 
land’s Research and Technology 
dvision. 

North American Aviation was 
warcled $6,671,000 in a eonti-act eall- 
ig for the development and demon- 
;ration of a VTOL integrated flight 
.system. Work covered in the contract, 
to be performed over a 39-month 
period, includes advanced development 
of a total integrated flight control 
technology, including equipment, and 
the conducting of flight tests necessary 
to verify the technology. 

A letter contract for $976,000 was 
awarded to Lockheed-Georgia for 
modifications of the XV-4A "Hum- 


mingbird” VTOL aircraft to a new 
type system mth direct lift and di- 
verted tIuTist jet engines. The aircraft 
will he redesignated the XV-4B. 

Work oh the XV-4 modification 
project is scheduled to begin immedi- 
ately with the first flight of the air- 
craft set for late 1967. After a five- 
month test program by Lockheed and 
acceptance by the Air Force, the air- 
craft will be delivered to North Amer- 
ican for employment in an intensive 
research and development program to 
develop and demonstrate handling 
qualities and control design criteida 
for VTOL aircraft. 

The VTOL flight control program, 
including extensive simulation and 
flight tests by the Flight Dynamics 
Laboratoi'y, is a link in the research 
and development program aimed to- 
ward eventual deployment of VTOL 
and V/STOL (Vertical and Short 
Takeoff and Landing) aircraft. 

The program is under the direction 
of the Plight Dynamics Laboratory’s 
V/TOL Technology Division, and is 
headed by Richard E. Colelough, Dep- 
uty for Development and Integration. 


Air Force Increases 
Reserve AME Units 

The Continental Air Command 
(GAC) ha.s announced an increase of 
Air Force Reserve Aeroniedical Evac- 
uation (AME) units from 11 to 24 
effective Jan. 1, 1067. 

The increase is part of a major rc- 
organisiation of the Air Force Re.scrvo 
AME structure whicli involves the ac- 
tivation of 16 flights and the inactiva- 
tion of throe groups and two squad- 
rons; nine other existing units will 
be reorganized. All 24 AME units will 
be assigned to Air Force Reserve 
Military Airlift Groups, and most will 
be collocated with their parent group. 

Reorganization will provide the 
Military Airlift Command (MAG) 
with an expanded capability to per- 
form its world-wido aeroinedical evac- 
uation of the ill and wounded through 
selective callup of trained Air Force 
Reserve AME units. 

In peacetime, Aix’ Force Reseiwe 
AME units will train on regular MAC 
routes. The forthcoming increase in 
Air Force Reserve AME locations will 
expand CAC’s capability to provide the 
Reserve portion of the total MAC re- 
quirement in the event of a pro- 
longed national emergency. 
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Address by Maj. Gen. Walter E. 
Lotz Jr., Chief of Comrminications- 
Electronics, Office of the Chief of 
Staff, U. S. Army, to the Washinyton 
diapter, Anned Forces Communica- 
Uo7is and Electronics Assw., Washing- 
ton, D.C., Dec. 1, 190(). 



Maj. Gen. Walter E. Lotz Jr., USA 

COMMUNICATIONS IN A 
COUNTERINSURGENCY 
ENVIRONMENT 

I have been on the job here for 90 
(lays and I can state that the Army’s 
communicationa-electronics challenge 
and potential from a soldier’s, engi- 
neer’s, scientist’s, or industrialist’s 
viewpoint have never been greater. 

The tremendous awareness and 
interest of the role and significance 
of communications-electronics on the 
part of the Chief of Staff and the 
Secretary of the Ai'my, and their per- 
sonal support, make it eminently clear 
that I have a real job ahead of me to 
live up to their demands and expecta- 
tions. In this regard, both the Army 
and myself will need your continuing 
help and support. 

It is inevitable that people return- 
ing' from Vietnam appear to be pre- 
occupied with, if not just plain in- 
sistent on, talking about the situation 
there and how it affected their jobs. 


Brace yourselves because I am no ex- 
ception. I will describe the comm'uni- 
cations situation in Vietnam both 
from the context of the unique charac- 
teristics of operations and communica- 
tions, and from what we might do to 
better prepare for counterinsurgency 
in other underdeveloped countries. 

It is painful to admit, but let us 
face it, too often our communications 
concepts, doctrine, and even systems, 
liavc a way of reflecting the situation 
which occuri'cd in the last previous 
major conflict or war. When you 
couple this normal bias with the long 
lead-time for development of require- 
ments, the conduct of research and de- 
velopment, and the acquisition and 
in stall ation of communicati ons-el ec- 
tronics hardware in the field, it is ap- 
parent why we have so much "un- 
doing” to go through as well as 
"doing.” 

Some of our most cherished ideas 
and concepts of communications- 
electronics were jolted in Vietnam. 

One of these was our well estab- 
lished concept of dilFcventiating be- 
tween strategic and tactical communi- 
cations; another was the viewpoint 
that each of our Military Services had 
to own or have organic to their com- 
mand the communications which 
served their command and control, 
operational, and supporting activities. 
Pinally, tlic view that the military 
communicator would fulfill only the 
militai*y needs, and somebody else 
would look after the communications 
needs of the civilian government, com- 
mercial and industrial organizations, 
the population, and tlie press was de- 
stroyed. I might add here, as a side- 
light, that experience in South Amer- 
ica jibes with these lessons learned in 
Vietnam. 

War in Vietnam is being fought, as 
most counterinsurgency actions are 
today, in a truly underdeveloped 
country. Prom the eommunicatore’ 
viewpoint, there are no developed 
telecommunications or telephone sys- 
tems of the type to which we are 
accustomed serving governmental and 
commercial needs. Little use is made 
of cable and wire, outside of the popu- 


lated and protected areas, because 
wire lines and cables can be— and 
have been— cut by the guerrilla 
forces. In the war in Europe, and 
even in Korea, our military forces 
were able to reconstruct and utilize 
buried cables along with other rem- 
nants of the communications infra- 
structure. This is not possible in 
Vietnam. In Vietnam, the U. S. mili- 
tary has had to build a main-line tele- 
phone and telegraph trunking system 
with local distribution, virtually from 
scratch. 

In the conventional concept of mili- 
tary communications, we visualize a 
front of operations with communica- 
tion circuits radiating from headquar- 
ter, bases and depots in secure rear 
areas to combat units on the front 
lines. 

In this concept, headquarters dis- 
place to maintain control of the com- 
bat elements as the tide of war prog- 
resses. In ground combat operations 
in the Republic of Vietnam there is 
no classical front or rear, nor any 
totally secure area. Combat is con- 
ducted from time to time in all parts 
of the countx’y. There are no sanctu- 
aries free from the activities of the 
Viet Cong and no communication in- 
stallation is free from the throat of 
attack. Nor in this war do we sec the 
displacement of major headquarters. 
Large headquarters, airfields, supply 
depots and base camps of major units 
remain in fixed localities. Thus the 
long-haul communications system link- 
ing the major terminal points is geo- 
graphically fixed; it remains static 
and need not have the capability of 
moving periodically. From time to 
time, brigades, battalions and smaller 
units move out from their base camps 
to conduct search-and-destroy mis- 
sions. To accommodate this, the fixed 
communications system is extended by 
mobile tactical equipment, which pro- 
vide what are called "tactical tails,” 
connecting the combat units to the 
fixed communication system. 

The fixed long-haul communications 
network in Southeast Asia including 
Thailand, designated the Integrated 
Wideband Communications System 
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(IWCS), is a (iistinct departure from 
ronveiitiona! communications systems. 
I, ft us examine tvliy. 

First, while the U. S. ground com- 
bat troop coniplement in Vietnam cor- 

llir frt o ttnl/} ol'mu 


respomts goBierally to a field army, 
this army is dispersed over a territory 
7f)fi miles long and varying in width 
from 40 to 100 miles. Conventional 
military planning provides a field 
army communications system that 
covers an area about 200 by 180 miles. 

Second, in conventional military 
planning, wo visuali^te a strategic com- 
niunicntions system which extends our 
world-wide communications into com- 
3>at theaters as far forward as the 
headquarters of field armies. In Viet- 
nam, the IWCS, which is integrated 
with the world-wide system, extends 
to divisions, hrigarlos and even smaller 
units. Therefore, it is both strategic 
and tactical. The significance of this 
point is more than just conceptual. 
Our strategic communications equip- 
ments are engineered to fixed plant 
commercial standards, while our tac- 
tical systems have been designed 
around engineering parametei-s Avhich 
are most convenient for employing 
highly mobile equipments providing 
relatively few circuits per path. 

_ In the conventional system we can 
interface the strategic and tactical 
.sterns at a single entry point at the 
ho„.l,|uarter, of „ field amy and ean, 
toefore, tolerate the introduction of 
mtoifaee cfinipment so that the stra- 
succesafully 

'vjth the tactical system. ^ 

In Vietnam, we can identify some 
interface points between the IWCS 

t°3t tri? to 
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South Vietnam must leolc inri;clv in 
the U. S. rorce.H for iledicnli-d I'iiciiii -t 
for air trafllc control, public iiniVIy, 
radio hroadcHsting, railroad (iiicra 
tions and many .stniilar aclivllics and 
for common-ii.sor, loiig-linea lidcplimic 
service. You can (lien, Ihal llic 
IWCS i.s a comhinalioii of n niililaiy 
command control iiy.shMii luul an 
AT&T long-liiu‘.H system for .’^hujib 
Vietnam. In view of this, I ain siiro 
that you can imagine lln> wide vm ioly 
of terminal eiiuijmienl.'i wliicb ari' 
intercoimectoil by thin aynlnn. 

This military-entahlished. bmp IIih.i 
system is significant in idzi' and (a 
.still growing-. The Imcldionc, nr pii 
mary trunking linlca, hnndlc na niany 
as 2<10 voice chnnnela. The bitnl niiiii 
her of terminal-lo-lm-mhml ciivnita In 
the IWCS M'ilJ evontimlly rxrm'd b.dfio. 

The ostahlmhnmnt of sueh a aynlmn 
requires more Uian l•ng^mM'rfn,ii p... 
curement and InHl-ailnlien. .Ahn.mi „ll 
the circuit paths triiven.e mamiv 
controlled territory. ltel„y nftra aii<l 
intereonnect points lomiled milnido ..r 
secure base nrea.s mimt fij-sl bo ru^a 
nized and equipped for d,.f,.aHo 
against attack anil .salmlnge. , 

dictated that high-cajiarlty, (n.pnmmt 
ter systems must he the primm v 
equipment in the hackbono neU.oih 
As a conaequoncfi. wo have .,ulrhiN. 
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both simple and portable, usiiig^ en- 
tirely voice operation. 

In counterinsurgency operations, 
diis village and hamlet radio network 
Tiay or may not be the responsibility 
)f military forces. 

Some of you may be familiar with 
:he networks in Vietnam. If so, you 
enow that our U. S. Agency for 
nteriiational Development, and not 
he Defense Dej)artmont, provides this 
ystem. You may also know that this 
etwork is neither oi)oratGd nor main- 
ained by the Armed Forces. 

^ Here is an area where the poten- 
ial of our great American electronic 
3c]mology has not yet been brought 
-) bear fully on the problem. More 
ffective and more adequate radio sets 
in be designed and produced in large 
Liantities to assist in the undorde- 
3lope(l countries. I throw this prob- 
m to you as a .specific challenge. 

Next, insurgency thrives best within 
le i-ural localities where the citizen 
out of contact with his government. 

I fact, in Vietnam— until recent 
the average rice farmer and 
iherman were not too keenly aware 
, or interested in, the central gov- 
nmont. Newspapers, motion pictures 
id radio broadcasts wore not a sig- 
ficant part of their lives. They were 
most out of touch with the govern- 
mt. Wo, in fully developed doino- 
atic nations, know well that the re- 


iigo, on Oct. 25, a permanently in- 
stalled high-power television facility- 
commenced operation in the Saigon 
area. In addition, eight mobile trailer- 
mounted vehicles for the U. S. Armed 
Forces will be in operation to cover 
areas in the southern delta, northward 
along the coast, and in the central 
highlands. The U. S. Government will 
assist the government of Vietnam in 
building throe additional stations to 
be located at Can Tho, Qui Nhon, and 
Da Nang or Hue. 

Tile fundamental aim of this U. S.- 
assisted piogram is to “reach the 
Vietnamese people.” Programs to 
bring the wolated people Into the gov- 
ernmental family are of no use unless 
tho program is understood. Without a 
means of quickly eomraunicating with 
the multiplicity of hamlets and vil- 
lages that exist, tho goveimment must 
either re.sort to roving teams of in- 
structors or abandon the areas to the 
control of others. 

The introduction of television into 
Vietnam was a bold .step. Lessons 
learned there will bo most valuable in 
approaching this again in other parte 
of the world. 

Fir.st, what are some of the ad- 
vantages of this step; secondly, what 
are the payoffs; and, last, what are 
.some of the typical problems faced 
when introducing the latest form of 


veloped country with a high ex- 
pectancy of success. Its value as a 
means of educating, informing and 
entertaining the people in remote 
areas can only bo limited by your 
imagination. It could be a powerful 
tool for stabilizing governments dur- 
ing periods of .social readjustment. 

Such an experiment in Vietnam 
was not without jiroblems. It is here 
that the greatest challenge to Ameri- 
can ingenuity and industry is pre- 
sented. 

The stainlard commercial receivers 
are too complex for an uneducated 
individual in rural locations to op- 
erate, much less repair or maintain. 
The associated problem of antennas 
in fringe areas, the delicate tuning of 
channels, adjustment of the picture 
tube, fragility, and English-language 
markings all added dilTtculties at the 
outset. I am sure that there are solu- 
tions to all these problems. I visualize 
that a need exists for a ma.ss-prodiiced 
set, marked with tho indigenous lan- 
guage of the people for whom it is 
intended, with simplified channel tun- 
ing. ruggedized, designed for battery 
or multiple frequency and voltage 
operation, and provided with more 
powerful audio amplifiers (say 26 
watt) to accommodate outside speak- 
ers for community viewing. Another 
pinblem exists in the area of training 
indigenous technicians, engineering 
and .studio personnel. The lack of a 
bi'oad technological base in many 
countries inhibits tho training of per- 
sonnel to tho U. S. standards of tech- 
nical proflciency. 

We have already witnessed the 
dramatic introduction of this medium 
of mass communication into Vietnam. 
We recognize its potential as an aid 
in countering communist-in.spired in- 
surgency operations—a capability to 
quickly and expertly apply production 
and technical know-how in serving tho 
needs of other countries, 

^ Here is a new dimension of commu- 
nications-electronics to help win the 
wars of insurgency and, more im- 
portant, to help sustain peaceful 
social, political and economic develop- 
ment. 

Tho lessons we are learning in 
Vietnam are significant in planning 
our future course in communications- 
eieetronies. 

_ We have learned that our conven- 
tional concepts of military communi- 
cations systems must be extensively 
altered in wars of counterinsurgency. 


onsivoness of tho government to the 
ods of tlin pojiulace depends ujion 
dvc jiarticipation in the govern- 
nt’s procos.ses. This requires mas.s 
ninuiiication.'; media from tho gov- 
nnent to the people. In Vietnam 
lio broadcasting, newspapers, loaf- 
3 and other media have been de- 
oped and are being used ; however, 
s year a new medium was intro- 
:od with initial results that exceed 
expectations. 

:'he Dofensc Department, the State 
3artment, the Agency for Interna- 
lal Development, and the U. S. In- 
tnatioii Agency, in a joint effort, 
iated television broadcasting in the 
a immediately surrounding Saigon 
Feb. 7, 1966. Initially, the broad- 
; originated from U. S. Navy Con- 
lation aircraft equipped to trans- 
on two channels simultaneously 
n program material prepared in 
unce on video tape and 16mm 
*scope films. Standard American 
mercial receivers were procured 
distributed. Since then the system 
been improved. About six weeks 


mas.s audio-visual communication.^ into 
underdeveloped areas? 

The Viotimmese are people witli a 
high sense of tradition and a diverse 
culture which employs the dramatic 
arte extensively. TV as a vehicle to 
provide classical Vietnamo.se plays, 
dramas and operas in their native 
language was a natural. The problem 
of illiteracy was overcome in that tho 
people (lid not need to read to under- 
stand the message being put across. 
The times for television broadcasting 
were selected so that the working peo- 
ple would bo readied in their homes 
during tho early evening hours. Pro- 
gram material included news, educa- 
tional programs and entei'tainment. 

The introduction of TV was some- 
thing that the entire Vietnamese 
family could enjoy. Their social struc- 
ture, which, of course, is Oriental in 
nature, depends upon the close ties of 
tho family and its maintenance of cul- 
ture, ])ride and desire for freedom. 
TV can capitalize on these basic levels, 
motivations and social orders. 

It can be tentatively concluded that 
TV may be introduced in an underde- 
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lln'.vfvcr. tii(‘ American know- 

ri'ivv ill electronics equipn»!?i!: .md mass 
firoiliii'tion h;iK res|)onficd magnifi- 
('.•nt!;v to tlie fiiviromnent in South- 
'■-'iit Asia. \V(? must now capitalize on 
thi^ ti'i'ni'UHloiiH American resource in 
firinping jioace to the world and main- 
taiiiin;:,' it. 

Thi.s i.s an opjiorlunity and a chal- 
wiiirh ail 0 / us welcome I am 


If our fighting fleet is to have the 
stamina which marks the champion, 
considerations of logistics support 
and human factors engineering must 
be far more closely combined witli 
engineering considerations tlian has 
usually been the case in the past. 

One of Mahan’s axioms is that 
effectiveness in battle depends in large 
part on proper logistics support. 


copter sonars. Tlui Navy lias hpon 
operating anti-H\jbniariiiii' hrlicoptoi.}, 
for moi'o than a dcc-jutr. Yim woiil,) 
think tliat by now we wniild liave 
waterproof, ibixiblo 4':ilile for lower- 
ing the sonar from tin! h('lii'o])(er ii|(,| 
the watoi’. Well, thi! culib! is flexihlo. 

Name a luulh) or an iiviojiien piu'li. 
ago, and I’ll iintnn a ,'iy,-detn tlial 
doesn’t ixirforni as it .‘ihoiild. 


by RAdm. J. D. Arnold, 
Ihp. Chief of Naval Material 
(Loyiitic Siijiport) nl Ninth Annual 
Conference an Mate- 
rial Relinbilitij, Washinffton, D.C., 
Old. lOOO. 



flAdm. J. D. Arnold, USN 

Systems Effectiveness 
and Combat Readiness 

Improving the effectiveness of war- 
fare systems is probably the most 
valuable .single contribution any civil- 
ian can make to combat readiness of 
fhe fleet today. So individuals in 
industry and the Navy are all 
basically working toward the same 
goal: a more effective fleet. 

After a continued attack over the 
ast several years, the efforts of sys- 
tems effectiveness engineers across 
the country are. cumulatively, produc- 
ngthe evels of systems perfo^e 
he fleet requires. What I wa^? Jo 

aik about is this: Engineering eL, 

lence i.s a worthwhile goal to hi 

rf "L”"’ 'r “ -ei 
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you can fight only as long as the 
essential material is on hand. “Esson- 
tial material” means mainly “Bullets, 
Beans, and Black Oil.” It also moans 
“gear that works.” 

f Before the ^var I served as senior 
flight test pilot in Hawaii. One old 
chief petty officer who worked witli 
me said something I will always re- 
member. He pretty well eonibinod 
Mahan’s thought with the basic con- 
cepts of systems effectivencs.s. Ho 
was talking about the R-lfi20 engine, 
which was one of the most powerful 
aircraft engines the Navy had in 
those days. “I like those engines" 
he said. “They don’t break, and wlion 
they do they are easy to fix.” 

I’m afraid that if the Chief wore 
still Avith us he would have a few 
other things to say. When I left the 
Pacific Fleet in September, I carried 
away the conviction that too many of 
our basic tools of sea power do hrnalc, 
and break too often, and when they 
break they are too hard to fix. In 
today’.s language they lack reliability 
and maintainability. 

Let’s deal in specifics: .survival 
radios, for example. 

These are the miniatui'c radio.s 
pilots use to call for help in sm-vival 
situations. They are the moat im- 
portant pieces of equipment carried 

they are 

the last hope of a man who may dio 
or captured if his radio doesn’t 

I happened to be inspecting the , 
supply section at North Island whmi 

rived. Because I know that there is 
on r inspection.^ 
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VI 1 j citii uimihl iti riHtflik 

a few uir|)lnnes, but I wniit i( lo ho 
undoi’Htood tlmt I nm not cril ieizing 
the airplain! nmmifactun'r, or at lisini 
not him alone. Our in-iiblinini, gisi- 
orally, are in the lilaek liosen wliH 

ri<le in.side the airplnnea. 

k in the airplane.s, the meelijmirnl iiiul 
hydraulii! .sy.steniH, the planea Oh'im- 
” selves are superb pro(lue(;i of [)n, 
Ameriean airerafl. Imhnitry. 1 1 'a tho 
^ gadgets inside rudiirn and o1 her i-Iit- 
I tvonie .systems that eaiiae (he 1 r«>rili|i‘, 

^ Most of you know tha( the (■! I’A 
, oarly warning nireraft, (he A <1 iil- 
^ tack ])lune and the KA fiO rrr.iii. 

nais.sance aircraft Inul Noveiv relinbili- 
^ ty problems when the-y first eafeivd 
service. The mean iinie liel.wee-ii fiiil- 
lire of their priniury ![l•n}lllrs, ihdu 
link.s, eominiter.s anil nuiani w,,^ 
measured in mlmiten. 'rbese jilaiii'n 
were bought hy th,y Navy (u ].,• (h,. 
finest and mo.sl advaneed niaelifiie.i of 
their tyims in the world. Ami liny 
are, hut only part of llie (imp. ‘ 
I’m glad to say that, (heir pm- 
forinance in the fleet; hn,, hn|ir<ivH 
and IS imieli hettm' tlian i( xviis only 
a few nionths ago. Afiiu- d'ftt inujoi' 
engineering eliangc's on (hr A fl ami 
MOO minor ones, with all (hat ihe;;. 
changes Imply about rmiliguru(foii 
control and spares supimrl, (he fleet J 
milks had a pessiminlie tniilook when 
they first received the rilaneu. Now. in 
guneral, porfonnaiu-e H, aerviee ex- 
c;cod« „x|,oetaH,.,m ,„„i 
mo, in fact, superior wonpoim. 

But each of Uiesn ]dnne!i, and everv 

Hunk or, ncliinvnn u„, , 

f<.™.-,nco at tho „ni,.o „r „„ ....J, 
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The i-eal point is that overall ef- 
fectivencss of these planes was do- 
gracled and their battle readiness re- 
duced because a disciplined approach 
to systems effectiveness was not ap- 
plied to them early enough or strongly 
enough, 

I do not want to seem excessively 
a-itical, and it is true that the Navy- 
industry team generally produces 
quality systems. But most of those 
systems imrform well only because 
the most limited resource the Navy 
has, sailor-hours, or more precisely, 
perhaps, maintenance talent and time, 
are lavished upon them. 

A number of life cycle cost studies 
recently showed that maintenance and 
operational costs throughout the life 
of a typical system ran from six 
to 70 times the original cost of 
the item. Two-thirds of the mainte- 
nance^ costs were for technical talent 
— brainpower. Maintainability and re- 
pairability are certainly areas of sys- 
tems effectiveness which must be 
brought under control promptly. 

As an example of what I’m driving 
at, two A-4’s — that we know about — 
were lost because of faulty design for 
maintainability. In each case, a main- 
tenance man had dropped a nut into 
the fuel cell. Why? 

Installation of a fuel pump on 
an A-4C requires removal of the 
engine — a 16-inanhour job. It then 
takes two men four hours to remove 
the fuel pump. The last nut is re- 
moved by use of a special tool and 
by feel. 

In spite of warnings following loss 
of the fir.st aircraft, a -second was 
lost a month later for the same 
reason. Those of us who are con- 
cerned about maintenance wish some 
maintenance engineer had looked at 
this installation early in the game. 
The A-4 is an execeptionally well de- 
signed and reliable machine, but a 
revised installation method or a screen 
over the fuel pump inlet might have 
saved two — at least two — A-4’s. 

I wish maintenance didn’t require 
so many special tools. A mechanic on 
a carrier is always working in close 
quarters, aircraft are packed tightly 
together, lighting is barely adequate, 
and the special equipment is usually 
at the other end of the hangar bay. 
Pressure to get the planes back into 
the air is always present. As a result, 
a certain number of nuts are going 
to be dropped. But no more, I hope, 
into fuel pumps. 


All of us here today are managers 
of one sort or another, and it is the 
busines.s of managers to deal with ex- 
ceptional situations, to be concerned 
with problems, to correct difficulties 
and to set tilings right. If we did not 
believe that there Is much to be set 
right, we wouldn't be here. And we 
might as well recognize, collectively, 
that it is upon this group, and very 
few othor.s like it, that the ultimate 
responsibility rests for delivering to 
tliG operating forces of the Navy and 
the Marine Corps the effective sys- 
tems they need. There is challenge 
a plenty for all who manage technical 
warfare systems. 

One of the principal mechanisms 
wliich binds managers together in the 
business of creating weapon systems 
is the contract. Well-engineered sys- 
tems (those which don't break and 
are easy to fix when they do) result, 
in part, from n firm meeting of the 
minds between tho’Navy and industry, 
lietween buyer and seller. 

A contract is a legally enforceable 
agi-eement, and it is a good bit more. 
Members of the Navy-industry team 
have varying points of view— comple- 
mentary and interdependent points of 
view, dilToring but not necessarily 
conflicting perspectives — on the real 
meaning of a eonti’act. 

Considering a contract not only as 
an agreement, but also as a vehicle 
for increasing say, systems effective- 
ness, let us examine three separate 
points of view: those of the project 
engineer, the contracting officer, and 
the businessman. 

A good many of the project engl- 
neer.<i I have known tend to think of 
a development or production contract 
as an adminisfci’ative tool; a tool 
which helps got done what they want 
done. The basic concern of the en- 
gineer focuses on the technical excel- 
lence of the end product. To him 
costs and enforceable agreements are 
important, but I think that primarily 
most project engineers regard a con- 
tract as one more milestone on the 
long road linking concept formulation 
with successful deployment, at sea, of 
tlie final product, 

I won’t try to describe the view- 
point of the “typical businessman,’* 
if there is such a soul, except to say 
that I have heard many successful 
bidders talk of their contracts as be- 
ing filled simultaneously with promise 
and with peril, with certainty and 


with risk, and with obligation as well 
as opportunity. 

The contracting officers take still 
a dilTerent perspective. Some, the 
minority, feel that contracting is 
simply a straightforward legal func- 
tion, completely separate fi-om the 
technical characteristics of the items 
contracted for. This type of contract- 
ing officer says, “Write down your 
technical requirements, forward them 
with a procurement request, and I will 
prepare a legal contract.” To him 
systems effectiveness is a legal result 
of including standard military specifi- 
cations in the contract. 

A more imaginative officer would 
talk a broader view. He might say to 
the project engineer, “I’ll tell you how 
to get more bang for your buck, more 
i-ubble for your ruble. We will work 
together during the development 
period. We’ll work up a first-rate acl- 
vance procurement plan. I’ll show you 
how you can design 'procurability’ in- 
to your system.” 

This fellow recognized the value of 
planning, during the development 
process, for eventual procurement. He 
will probably attempt to plan well 
enough so the item can be procured 
through a fixed-priced contract. He 
may work out a multi-year buy, or 
some other type of imaginative ap- 
proach. 

Still a third contracting officer 
might take an even wider perspective 
on his ability to influence the of- 
foctivenoss of the system to be con- 
tracted for. “Write your specifications 
in sucli a way that wo can offer in- 
centives; payment for bettor perform- 
ance, higher reliability, superior main- 
tainability,” he will urge. 

This individual is really talking 
about incentive contracting which has 
only begun to be exploited as a 
mechanism for rewarding businessmen 
who produce systems of superior 
effectiveness. 

More and more in the near-term 
future, the mo.st astute contracting 
officers will loan toward incentive con- 
tracting where this form of contract 
makes sense. But they can do this 
only as readily as the engineers help 
them design and pin down, with audit 
accuracy, the value to the Government 
of increased systems effectiveness. 

I positively foresee that the con- 
tracting pendulum will swing toward 
more incentive contracts during the 
next few years. To an increasing de- 
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^ i'. • in th-' fut'iro, incf-ntive contracts 
r-'.'-ard cr iK-iiah'zft these who 
' It'll or (iofi’t ftiiild e/Fcctive systems. 

i.’ no f|U*;-.stion in my mind 
tnat th*- main inijjrovements in ef- 
in the noar-temi future 
r-'ailt from increasetf emphasis 
( T! im-.-ntive contracting. Every sign 
]i liri'.-; that way. 

In the last four year.s, cost-plus- 
ii'ii ‘-ntivc'-fco (CPIF) contracts, as a 
percent, 'i^'o of DOD contract (iollars, 
huvf iloultlni. This year about one 
priicuremcnt dollar in twelve will 
i.hatige hand.s under n CPIF contract. 


trade-offs between the various ele- 
ments of life cycle costs, and 
to fundamental questions of cost 
effectiveness. 

This area is full of pitfalls. What 
Is the true value of standardization, 
improved safety levels, improved crew 
member efficiency? How do you 
handle change orders without jeopar- 
dizing the contractor's opportunity 
for reward? 


How inticli value do you jilnco o 
meeting major mih'iitones, nrnl ho' 
mucli on nioctlng (tu* final deliver 
schedule? All the.so and many ollio 
quostion.s have to lie anavvered, no 
only liy the military side of the (eim 
but also by industry. 

Certainly incentive contriKHa, nni 
e.spocially multiple incentive con 
tracts, will have an incrd'asinjir impiici 
on systems olTectivomiHu. 



During the .same period of time, the 
value of fixed-jirice-incentive (FPI) 
ccntract-j has increased by one-third. 
Thi.^ year, one DOD purcha.se dollar 
in .‘■ix will be awarded on a PPI 
Contract. 

At this moment almost .$800 million 
is txdnp offered in incentives for su- 
perior contractor performance in the 
Hhijihuilding program. Some 46 ships 
are involved. One of the principal in- 
centive feature.s is that standardiza- 
tion of equipment within the ships— 

pumps, valves, motors and the like 

for the first time, a goal to be 
sought by the contractor and rewarded 
by the Government. This can be done 
kcau.-e a number of skilled people for 
the Naval Ship Systems Command 
proved positively that the Government 
would receive more than $800 million 
worth of value if the pumps and 
valve.s were similar, not different. 

Multiple incentive.s in contracting 
are relatively new. but will become 
more and more common during the 
next few year.s. Incentive.s for cost, 
-schedule and performance improve- 
ments are likely to be offered when- 
ever the Government can measure 

of the?''™'’”*'''' the worth 

of the improvement. 

haS’\n/ I**’" questions, and a 
hard one to answer (at least with 

answers that will bear up u^der 
hUfbt) i.s what should the ^Govern- 

-ffr tal P«(ormanee 

for increased systems effectiveness 

menrl':.! ‘o the GeTern- 

r dollar 

in the foWoms 

Sr.*r, 

Examination of mfiifttv. 


L/erense ueparrmenr (..irea tor 
Supporf of Sheltered Workshops 


^ The Defense Department ha.s been 
cited by Harold Bussell, Chairman of 
the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped, for it.s 
^pport and cooperation in cncourag- 
<[efense business participation in 
the sheltered workshops program. 

The commendation was presonted 
5? Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(installations and Logistics) Paul K. 
I^atius during ceremonies at the 
Pentagon on Dec. 20. 

program to help workshops 
mcludes a directory listing the pro- 
ductive capabilities of over 200 wor]< 
distributed to 
nil S? officers througli- 

out the country. Secretary Ignatius 


has .stated that promin'menl. (►iMi-ii 
m the Military l)e|jar(tni'niH ami ( 
Defenso Supply Agency .slimihl c. 
Rider including worhniiapn mi lilddej 
lists for items tfii'y eim in-edm-e. 
addition, a lea/let, carrying |if)|] 
endorsement of the worl<»fioi> prt.Kra 
and encouraging jirime nmlnietoni i 
give worfeshopH (wery c)|ipoj'tiiiu(y 1 
compete for .suljeoiitrucl.s” in nilac'fii 
to every prime contract nwaidinl h 
the Defense DnpaiTim'iil. 

Also, workshop ilirectei'ii an. ai^ 
vide^l sdiodules of locallv iipaimmv 
DOD procurement cHiiicn so tfinl Ihr 
ean attend those bold in Uicir vl 
cinity. 







Projetf PRIME 

(Continued from Page A) 

permitted to employ a single appro- 
priation for each DOD component for 
all operating costs combining the ex- 
isting appropriations for military per- 
sonnel and operations and mainte- 
nance. Such an amalgamation would 
greatly facilitate the budgeting and 
accounting for operating costs. But 
even if two separate appropriations 
are maintained, DOD will still com- 
bine them for internal purposes and 
convert for external reporting pui’- 
poses at the headquarters level. The 
Navy is already i*ecoiving reports 
which reflect full costs including costs 
of military personnel of all units of 
both the Atlantic and Pacific Fleets. 

The third change is the purification 
if appropriations so that all expense 
toms are associated with tlie operat- 
ng appropriations and none with the 
irocurement or construction appro- 
>iiation. Primarily, this involves 
ihifting many items of spare parts 
ind similar consumables from con- 
imiing appropriations to operations, 
t also involves moving a few capital 
toms from operations appropriations 
D continuing appropriations. Once this 
3 fully accomplished, all expenses, 
nd only expenses, will be included 
:i the operating appropriation. DOD 
natruction 7040.6, “Definition of Ex- 
onses and Investment Costs," dated 
opt. 1, 1966, carefully spells out the 
riteria governing this purification, 
'he care with which the instruction 
■as developed is demonstrated by the 
ict that it consumed five months of 
:oady effort, went through 13 sepa- 
xto revisions, and was analyzed in 
irce separate DOD-wde reviews. 

The final action necessary to 
ihieve the goal of charging 100 per- 
mit of measurable expenses to oper- 
■ing activities is the extension of 
orking capital to cover all items in 
o operating appropriation. Such an 
tension allows the association of 
sts -with the using activity at time 
use. Under the former system, pur 
ases were often made and the ap- 
opriation charged by a central or- 
uization long before and far from 
e time and place of use. Centrally 
ocurod fuel or aviation spare parts 
e examples of this. Such material 
IS then furnished “free” to the ulti- 
»to user. Since these expenses were 
t charged to him, the user had lit- 
tnotivation to give them the kind 
management attention he gave to 


items which actually cost him money. 
Working capital solves this problem 
by permitting costs to be held in .-sus- 
pense from the time of purchase until 
the time of issue for consumption. At 
the time of issue for consumption, 
they are charged to the user. 

Working capital is not a new con- 
cept. Many supply items are cur- 
rently lield in stock funds, and many 
services in industrial funds. Stock 
funds will be extended to include all 
consumable material, at both whole- 
sale and retail levels, and industrial 
funds will lie expanded to include 
those wholesale sei-vice activities not 
now under them. Finally, working 
capital accounts within the opex*ating 
appropriation will be established for 
local seiwices, such as maintenance 
and the motor pool. The realities of a 
combat environment will he recog- 
nized by charging for operating re- 
sources at the time of movement to 
the theater. 

Effect on the Budget. The budget 
process will change radically as a con- 
sequence of Pi-oject PRIME. The PY 
1968 budget will be converted to ex- 
pense terms prior to July 1, 1967, 
when the new systean becomes effec- 
tive. FY 1969 will see a full-scale 
combined program/budget submission 
and review in expense terms by pro- 
gram elements and oi'gaiiization units 
witliin DOD, Congress, of course, will 
retain the option of i-eceiving it on 
this basi.s. 

Outlook for the Future. Project 
PRIME means that the manager’s 
flexibility in deciding on what re- 
sources to use should be mcrease<I. He 
should bo encouraged to think about, 
for example, the best balance between 
military personnel, civilian personnel 
and contract personnel, or the opti- 
mum degree of mechanization, in a 
wide variety of situations. With the 
financial segregations that now exist, 
managers have little incentive for in- 
vestigating such alternatives. 

It means also that there should be 
a tendency on the part of top man- 
agement to move in the direction of 
control of aggregates and avray from 
control by bits and pieces. It would 
be expected that, as time goes on, 
there will be less emphasis on indi- 
vidual items of expense — less detailed 
control of manpower and less detailed 
consumption rules for example — ^and 
more emphasis on expenses as a 
whole. 

Finally, the system should motivate 
managers to be more concerned about 


the efficient use of resources. Of 
course, eflicieney is only one criterion 
for judging a manager, and attention 
to efficiency must never be permitted 
to overshadow the criterion of effec- 
tiveness, which means getting the job 
done, and clone well. But managers 
do need to know how efficiently their 
subordinates are performing their as- 
signed missions, and the now system 
will help them learn this. Moreover, 
as performance measurement criteria 
change to incorporate this additional 
Information, the motivation will he 
increa.sed for managers to be con- 
cerned with the wise use of resources, 
thereby reducing the need for exhor- 
tation, inspection, specified con- 
Hlraints, and other devices that are 
now used as a substitute for a built-in 
motivation. 

Conclusion. 

When Project PRIME “goes live" on 
July 1, 1967, it will not function as a 
perfect and complete invention. The 
system faces many modifications and 
probably years of refinement. While 
the first programming .system directly 
affected a few hundred people work- 
ing in the Pentagon, Project PRIME 
will affect thousands throughout the 
entire Defense e.stablishment. The ex- 
tent of the job to be done in education 
alone is staggering. 

Nevortlieless, Project PRIME will 
achieve one fundamental goal of 
PPBS. It takes off from a meaningful 
structure for planning and makes pos- 
sible realistic appraisal of the degree 
to which the performance has fulfilled 
the plan. 

The environment never stands still 
and the Defense management control 
process in the United States is con- 
stantly seeking to overtake a con- 
tinually changing problem. Project 
PRIME may represent a large enough 
step to overcome this situation for a 
while and, thus, gain some time for 
beleaguered Defense managers. It will, 
at least, restore to the legislature visi- 
bility with respect to Defense matters 
that some believe has been seriously 
eroded over 180 years, and will mate- 
rially assist In the proper discharge 
of its constitutional responsibilities. 

PPBS is no panacea. It is a good 
idea, a part of an evolutionary stream 
of ideas, It requires refinement and 
innovation if it is to remain useful in 
coping with a dynamic environment 
moving at an accelerating pace. 
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the Government muy lie wee3cH, inonfliH 
and even years. 'riiiuniKlnuit tins 
period of load time, niiiny peopli* in 
industry, as well as in (JovernrniMii, 
will be an’orded aocess to tbe claMHi- 
ftod inforniatioii involved. 


by 


Capt. Frank Larsen, USN 


Occasionally we hear the complaint 
that security controls create bottle- 
necks for industry, however, more and 
more businessmen today are recogniz- 
ing that security procedures within 
their operation are as much a part of 
their businesses as budgeting, plan- 
ning, production, or auditing. 

Why are industrial security controls 
necessary? For this simple reason: to 
deter espionage against industrial ca- 
pacity of the United States. In analyz- 
ing the espionage threat there is often 
a tendency to go to extremes. There 
are those who would magnify all as- 
pects of the threat and so become 
prophets of gloom. Others would dis- 
count the capabilities of hostile espio- 
nage and magnify their internal 
difficulties. However, it is always more 
dangerous to underrate than to over- 
rate an enemy. For instance, U.S. ex- 
perts predicted in 1946 that the Soviet 
Union would not have an atomic bomb 
before 1960. The world was .shocked 
when the Russians exploded their fir.st 
bomb in 1949, eleven years in advance 
of the predicted date. Our scientists 
made this estimate, based on the lead 
time needed to develop a workable de- 
vice for this nation. This 11-year polo 
vault in technology can be attributed 
in part to the Communist's success in 
espionage— successful in that they 
were able to steal vita! elements of in- 
formation that reduced the lead time 
they needed to develop this bomb and 
at the same time avoid the errors and 
trials that we encountered before 
success was achieved. We need only 
look at today's newspapers to recog- 
nize that the hostile threat of espit 
nage directed toward the United 
States appears to have increased 
rather than diminished. We must be 
prepared to meet this hostile threat. 

understand the 
lelationship of industrial security to 
the process of manufacture of defense 
products, It 13 necessary to break down 
the process of production. First there 
s the Idea. This is the beginning Sf 
lead time. Lead time is defined as^ the 
time span beginning when any defense 
project, program, or system originates 
an idea .in the mmd of someone either 
m industry or in the Government and 
” produo- 


indicating the dogive of importance to 
our national defense, is applied to the 
idea. The next step is to researcli and 
develop the idea, i.e., take it from the 
idea stage and place it into a tangible 
foi-m such as a drawing, specification, 
or proposal. Industry most frequently 
is designated as the research and de- 
velopment agency. From this stage tiio 
project goes into testing of a proto- 
type or model. Testing is done either 
by industry or by the Government, In 
any event, through the.se three stages 
of what \ve call lead time, industry is 
entrusted with vital defense infoi’ina- 
tion. 

The next stage is production. In the 
production stage, iirotection of infor- 
mation by industry must be afforded 
and must extend in many instances 
through the stage of delivering the 
product into the ultimate possessor’s 
hands. When the product is in the 
hands of the Government, we feel that 
the secret has been kept. However, in- 
dustry is still alTorded access to the 
information by virtue of continued 
production of tlie system, or the 
necessity to maintain or jierhajia 
modify it. The period from the concep- 
tion of an idea to the realization of 
the end product in the iiossession of 
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Uon Once the idea 
vitel to our defense that its Comoro 
mise would affect adversely our 
tional defense interest, a claLification, 
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Tho ri^ii-l objective of tho indiuilrinl 
security jirograni i.s to nmltitain tin? 
.security of clnH.silioil in formal Ion 
throughout its life, from it.s birth hh 
an idea until such time as (lu* iiropor 
author! ti OH in Govornniont di'lonnino 
that it can be ilee]nH«ifi(vl. 

How <io W(* achiiivi’ thin oUji'ctivo? 
One method might ho {•ooiiei'uliHni, 
wiiich implies the dual effort fif Indun- 
try and (idvernnuiiil. If imliisli'y doen 
its ))art uii<i Govm'nmeiit earrie!i out 
its obligations tliroiiglioul, the peritnl 
of prodiuiiioii, .security can l)ci mnin- 
tained. 

'I'he Dofmi.se Imlirntrial Seeui-U.\' 
Program is the ({oveM'iirni'nt'n tech- 
nique for protecting t'lnnjiilhvl (lt'reii,!!i' 
infoi’ination entrusted to dc'feiiHe cni- 
traotors. 'rhe ti-eluiique in net Corlh ftn- 
imlustry in the “Induntrial .SeeuriLy 
Manual for Saf<‘guar<iing; UlaHsiilled 
Information” (Attaehmeiil (o ini' 
Form 441). The nmmiul in tlie hook of 
rules for cuvri-yiiiiv out n ii|ieeifie ihh-ih'- 
ity agroenient sigiusl hy the (hivei ii- 
moiit ami the tlefejise eontriK'lor. 'I'he 
rec|uirem('utn of the intuiual me liolli 
realistic and praetienl having evolved 
from many years of experiiuiee la 
countering (‘.spiminj^e activity. 

While it might upiM-ar that itenirily 
rciquiremeiitH have hmui expnnded In 
the lahist cniition of llie manual, llii 
princijilos <if the original doeumeii 
have not cihanged. Speeinca as lo leeh 
niques have been net I’orlh mid imm 
plos of forms iiiul other guiilimH 
have been piihllsln'd to umdst the eon. 
tractor in cluing a heller Joh In nafe- 
guarding vital inroriniitioii enUunleil 
to him. 

A .simple formula, which explains 
how tliQ pi-ogram worka, is lids: 
a dearancm" plus "neod-tn-kninv" 
equals "aeceHs.” In enVet this forinulii 
indicates that before an hidiviihiul la 
authorized nccess to classified dofciiHo 
information, ho must have an appm- 
pnatc comjiany and peraonrml sin-iirity 
clcarnnco equal to, or higher than, the 
degree of classification of tins Informa- 
tion to which he i-cquiros ncce.sH. Hence 
we come to the socomi part of llm for- 
mula which is equally important: a 
noed-to-know tho inrormation in order 
to aceompliRh an oincinl ohji-ctlve. One 
without tho other of these two ele- 
ments Inchcates that the person is 
unautliorlzed. If unauthorized he cun- 

i ^ 1)0 afforded necess to elns- 
sified defoiiHo information. 

Wo feel that our efforts in (hivorti- 
mont are only partially Huccesaful if 
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we merely set forth reciuirements. The 
T major portion of the mission must be 
accomplished by industry — industry 
must implomont the program in indus- 
try. We assist, advise and monitor the 
individual contractor to insure tliat 
the jn-ogram ho has in ofTeot meets the 
requirements of his security agree- 
ment with the Govoi'nninnt. 

Witliin the Industrial Security 
Manual are set forth all the specifics 
that are needed in order to maintain a 
SLiccoH.sful program within a contrac- 
tor's facility. It takes an organization 
in order to set forth the reciuiromentH, 
romipr advice and assistance, and tlion 
monitor those reqniroine7its as indus- 
try implements them. 'I'liis organiza- 
tion is the Ofiico of Indu.strial Se{airity 
under the Deputy for Contract A(f- 
ministration Services of the Deh-nse 
Supply Agency (DSA) at Cameron 
Station, Alexandria, Va. 

There arc three divisions in this 
ofiico: 

^ • The Programs and Sysfeins Divi- 
sion eslablishos policy and procedure — 
the Industrial Security Regulation, 
which controls the Govornment'.s re- 
quirements; the Industrial Security 
Manual, which establishes industry re- 
quirements; tho Cryptographic Sup- 
plement to that miiminl for th(>se con- 
tractors who will ri'quire access to 
ci’yptogrnphic information; the Indus- 
trial Security Operating Manual for 
Govorinnont field personnel; and other 
puhlicntions, such as industrial secur- 
ity letters to contractors an<l indus- 
trial security bulletins to Government 
agencies. 

• Tho ricld Management Division 
maintains operational control over the 
OfficeH of Industrial Security in tho I I 
Dof 01180 Contract Administration 
Sorvicoa Regions to assuro a uniform 
application of tho I'lrogrnm nationwide. 

• Tlic International Programs Divi- 
sion is a now element within tho 
Industrial Security Program. It.s os- 
tnbltahment was necessitated by tho 
initiation of sales of U.S. defense 
Iiardwaro to allied nations. When clns- 
aifiod information becomes involved in 
doing business with foi-oign contrac- 
tors, tho International Programs Divi- 
sion acts ns a catalyst between tho 
United States and foreign govoni- 
monts and their contractors. In addi- 
tion, when foreign govornmonta or 
contractors clcsii'o to place foreign 
classified jobs in U.S. industry, It is 
tho mission of tho International Pro- 
fi:rnms Division to assure that their 
clnsaified information is protected. 

In addition to tho central Offleo of 
Industrial Security at DSA headquar- 
ters and tho 11 regional ofilcos 
ncro.s8 the nation, a central Defense 
industrial Security Clearance Office 
t DISCO) was established to process 
security clearances of industrial em- 


ployees. DISCO was established in 
Columbus, Ohio, in March 196B. It was 
tho result of a consolidation of Army 
f^vy and Air Force industrial security 
ofRee.s. It is to this office that contrac- 
tors, once they have a facility security 
clearance, dii'ect their requests for em- 
ployoG clearances. Files of all contrac- 
tor employees' clearances totaling over 
a million and n half, which the De- 
fense Department has issued to date 
nro maintained in this office. 'The files 
i;Iro contain a central record of all 
cleared U.S. defense contractors, 
totalling nearly 15,000 facilities. 

Each Defense Contract Administi*a~ 
lion Services Region has an Office of 
Industrial Security which functions as 
the cognizant security office for all 
defense contractors in its geographical 
area. It is from this office that clear- 
ances of facilities arc issued and it is 
licrc that contractoi’s' programs for 
the protection of classified defense 
information arc monitored. 

It might appear that the mission of 
the Office of Industrial Security is well 
uiiilei' control; that thci'e are no 
further requh-ements. But improve- 
monts are coming, 

Computej*a, for example, constitute 
a now toclmology in tho processing of 
claH.sified defense information and rec- 
ord keeping. Contractors and the Gov- 
ornmont am developing new standards 
for inHuring security of the informa- 
tion processed by these machines. Wo 
are attempting to speed up our clear- 
unee actions for company employees 
ns well as for now facilities. 

We arc constantly striving to im- 
prove the quality of our secui-ity in- 
spectiona. An industrial security rop- 
resoiitiitive In tho field docs n disserv- 
ice to induBtry when ho does not point 
out whore it is deficient. We are 
satisfied that industi'y will do an ado- 
(luate job if it knows what to do, is 
given advice ns to how to accomplish 
it, and h periodically monitored to 
assure that the application of proce- 
dures is curront. This confidence to 
date has not been misplaced. 

Much progress 1ms been made in the 
approximately two years that consoli- 
dated Industrial security has been in 
operation. Induatry is implementing 
the program. In fact, tho majority of 
all clonrod defense contractoi'S main- 
tain at least nn adequate industrial 
security program today. In instances 
where deficiencies exist, contractors 
Imvo taken the most expeditious ac- 
tion to correct them, thereby improv- 
ing their programs. 


Confrraefors Cited 
for Zero Defects 

The highest honor in tlie Zero De- 
tects Program an Air Force prime 
contractor* can receive has been ac- 
corded to eight defense firms in recog- 
nition of outstanding records in tho 
iieul of indu.strial zero doCects during 
tho past 18 months. 

Presented for the first time, the Air 
borco Craftsmanship Awards went to 
thrae divisions of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America— the Astro-Electi*on- 
icft Div., 1 rincoton, N.J.; Communica- 
tions Systems Div., Camden, N.J.; and 
Missile & Surface Radar Div., Moores- 
town, N,J. 

Ollier contractors who received 
General Electric Co., 
Flight Propulsion Div., West Lynn, 
Mass.; General Ifllcctric Co., Evondale 
Pamhty Cincinnati, Oiiio; Lockheed 
Missile & Space Co„ Sunnyvale, Calif.; 
Aoroiot Geimral Corp., Saernmonto, 

■1 * o’ Douglas Aircraft Co., Mis- 
sile & Space Systems Div., Hunting- 
ton Deaeli, Calif. 

'''i” the Craftsmanship Award, 
oacli nnn showed performance records 
for at least 18 months clearly roflect- 
mg imhievomenla against pre-sot 
goals. Contract administration person- 
nel with eitlier the Air Force Systems 
Command’s Air Force Contract Man- 
ageimnt Div., Los Angelos, Calif., or 
the Defonae Contract Administration 
Services validated the performance 
data and dotonninod the adequacy and 
ixjaltsm of tho goals, 

A select number of oinployeos from 
are being given 
Lraftammiship Award pins and their 
name.s are inscribed on an accompany- 
ing scroll. In addition, Zero Defects 
bnnners go with the award and are 
lining formally presented to the om- 
ployeos as a group. 


The Government security team is 
exerting the maximum efTort to pre- 
vent hostile espionage. Success of the 
program depends on industry's efforts 
to carry it out. 
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Army Pilot 
Training Increased 

The U.S. Army is planning to tem- 
porarily incronso its monthly training 
quota of pilots from 410 to CIO and 
Plans to oxpanil existing faeilitios to 
nandle tho increased training load. 

All primary helicojiter training is 
now coiuhicted at Fort WoUcra, Tex., 
which will be expanded to handle ad- 
uitional trainees. 

To provide additional training facil- 
^ 10 ^ the planned cloao-out of Huiitor 
AFB, Ga., will be extoncled beyond 
next July and will bo used in conjunc- 
uon with the Army’s nearby post at 
Fort Stewart, Ga. 

Advanced /light training and transi- 
tion training are now carried out at 
Hie Army Aviation Center, Fort 
Rucker, Ala. Various tests and devel- 
opment activltio-s are also performed 
there. 
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During the last few years we have 
witnessed an increase in activity in 
DOD directed toward improving: man- 
agement in the weapons acquisition 
process. Some of this activity has re- 
sulted in the issuance of DOD direc- 
tives ati<l manuals to which the Serv- 
ices and industry have been required 
to respond. The most notable of these 
have been; DOD/NASA PERT Cost 
Gui<le: DOD Directive 7041.1, "Cost 
and Economic Information System 
(CEIS):" and DOD Directive 3200.9, 
"Contract Definition.” 

More recently, the Defense com- 
munity ha.s been exposed to .some new 
nomenclature in the form of Resource 
Management Systems, Assets Man- 
agement Systems, Selected Acquisi- 
tions Information and Management 
System (SAIMS), Cost Information 
Reports (CIR), Contract Funds Status 
Report (CPSR), and a Performance 
Measurement System. 

Simultaneously, the Air Force has 
al.so been engaged in an extensive 
effort to improve its overall manage- 
ment capability in thi.s area. Manuals 
on configuration management and 
management of contractor data and 
reports are products of this general 
effort. 


Still another project being under- 
taken by the Air Force Systems Com- 
mand (AFSC) has been directed 
toward improving the command's 
capability to develop credible cost 
estimates and strengthening the com- 
mand's program cost control capa- 
bility. Some of the results of this 
effort have been the AFSC Cost Infor- 
mation System (CIS) and Cost Ac- 
complishment System. 


This apparent proliferation of man- 
agement systems, with their attendant 
reporting requirements, is undoubtedly 
the most talked about and least under- 
stood effort currently under way in 
DOD. The purpose of this article is to 
place these various efforts in proper 
context and to describe the Air Force 
approach for an improved financial 
management system which satisfies 
the DOD concepts and objectives 


ine JJUD Framework. 

During the past several monthf 
Assistant Secretary of De 
(Comptroller) has made several p 
pronouncements concerning Resc 
Management Systems. He has de 
Resource Management Systems as 
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the systems that aid DOD manage- 
ment in their task of assuring that 
resources are obtained and used both 
effectively and efficiently in the ac- 
complishment of DOD objectivo.s.” 
The systems which are included within 
this definition are: 

• Programming and Budgeting Sys- 
tem — concerned with the process of 
planning for resources to meet stateil 
objectives and justifying these needs 
to Congress. 

• Operating Management System — 
directed toward the management of 
resources applied <lirectly to and in 
support of the operating commands 
in DOD. 

® Inventory Management System — 
concerned with the process of plan- 
ning and control of the myriad of 
items which flow througli DOD'a gi- 
gantic supply systems. 

• Acquisitions Information and 
Management System— concerned with 
the management of weapon and su])- 
port systems acquisition proces.*). 

The last two system areas— Inven- 
tory Management System and Acciul- 


.sitions Miuiagcumnit .System- fin> njiu 
billed under the lieaiting nf Aieudi 
Management. This is grapliiraHy lu-c 
.seated in Figure 1. 

'I'he first three areiut are jiriiimrilj 
concerned with DOD iii-limise nmiiagc 
nient functions; liowi’ver, llie foui'lli 

>‘•'*’11 Acijuisitions Inrontialion tmcl 

Management .System miulnm elnur 

involvement with iiiihintry. A nmi'o 
comphde diseiiHsimi of Ihijt nrea is Ihe 
real objective of thin urtiele. 

.Selected AeqiilHitioHH liiroinniflon ami 
Management .Synlem (.SAIM.S). 

Tinder the heading of Accjuinitionii 
lafornmtion aiul Mimagenient .System, 
there exi.st several milmynlennt, eneh of 
whieli re(|uiren Home intereluiiige be- 
tween DOD and indimlry. There 
are Imsically two entegorien of mill- 
systems- -one apeeiflealiy (■oneenied 
with "selection" iir(|uinlLimui and one 
direeb'd at "other" acquinitlniin, 'Pin* 
first category hiut Imen nnmed Selndeil 
Aequisitions riiformutioii and Man- 
agement System (SAIMS). .SAIMS Iti 
defined as the Hynlein with 


resource management systems 
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the management of the acquisition of 
selected capital assets. This is the 
process of acquiring weapon and sup- 
port systems of the quality and 
configuration needed by DOD, on 
schedule and at lowest cost. The re- 
lationship of the components of 
SAIMS within the overall Resource 
Management Systems effort is illus- 
trated by the diagram shown in Fig- 
ure 2. 

The SAIMS concept can be consid- 
ered as a reorientation and consolida- 
tion within a single DOD frameworlc 
of several components that have been 
undergoing development for some 
time. Referring to Figure 2: 

• Items two, three and four, prior 
to reorientation, were the basic parts 
of the DOD Coat and Economic Infor- 
mation System (CEIS). 

• Items three and four were in- 
cluded a.s basic components of the 
AFSC Cost Information System 
(CIS). CIS, initially outlined in AFSC 
Letter 178-2, Oct. 1, 1966, was essen- 
tially an integration of several con- 
tractor cost reports (similar to the 
CIR and CFSR then under develop- 
ment) and four in-house reports The 
approved DOD reports for CIR and 
CFSR have now replaced their AFSC 
counterparts in the CIS, ns planned, 
tlius insuring that no overlapping or 
<luplicate i-eporting requirements exist, 

® Items five and six are treated in 
the current draft specification on 
Schedule and Cost Planning and Con- 
trol, originated by the Ofilco of the 
Secretary of Defense (OSD), and em- 


body the same concepts contained in 
a similar specification currently in use 
by the Air Force. 

Economic Information System (EIS). 

The Economic Information System 
reports are concerned with plant-wide 
infonuation as well as program- 
oriented information. EIS is designed 
to collect the data necessary for 
analy.sis of the economic impact of de- 
fense spending by geographical area 
and industry. It requires reporting on 
many programs and includes data on 
commercial as well as Government 
sales. 

Contract Funds Status Report (CFSR). 

The Contract Funds Status Report 
was developed to provide infonuation 
about contract funding • i^equirements 
by fiscal year for specific progi-ams to 
assist the px'ogram director in: 

• Updating and forecasting con- 
tract fund requirements. 

• Planning and decision making on 
changes in fund requirements. 

• Developing fund requirements 
and budget estimates in support of ap- 
proved programs. 

Where specifically designated In 
contracts, this report wll supersede 
use of the familiar DD Form 1097 and 
other similar funds status reports. 

Cost Information Reports (CIR). 

The Co.st Information Reports have 
been approved by the Bureau of the 



Budget. There has been a general 
orientation effort explaining CIR to 
industry sponsored by the Office of the 
A.ssistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller). Since DOD documents 
on CIR are now available, it will not 
he discussed in any detail in this 
article. However, in order to clarify 
how CIR fits into the overall SAIMS 
effort, some general comments are re- 
quired concerning what CIR is, and is 
not. 

^ CIR was developed primarily to pro- 
vide information on actual costs, in- 
curred as well as estimated costs, to 
complete programs throughout the 
acqmsition cycle of a program in a 
consistent manner. The data will be 
used in support of eo.st estimating, 
prog-ramming, budgeting and, where 
applicable, procurement activities. Ad- 
ditionally, this same information will 
be used as input to a data bank for use 
in <jeveloping cost estimating relation- 
.ships and cost estimates for future 
programs. The mechani.sm for con- 
trolling the use of CIR reports is the 
CIR Data Plan, indicating the Items 
to be covered by the report and the 
level of detail. A CIR Data Plan must 
bo submitted for each weapon/support 
system whore CIR is to be imple- 
mented. The plan must be reviewed 
and approved by the OSD CIR Data 
Plan Review Committee prior to im- 
plementation. 

It should be understood, however, 
that CIR and the requirements for 
CIR Data Plan approval wiF ’ 
way be construed to prescribe 
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detail, but does spell out criteria^ gen- 
eral characteristics and desired report- 
ing requirements. Where effective 
management control systems are in 
u.se by contractoi's, there is no intent 
to change them. Rather the approach 
is to interlock the Government report- 
ing requirements directly with con- 
tractors’ internal systems. 

Having discussed how the various 
systems and components fit into the 
overall Re.source -Management Systems 
framework, the next area that re- 
quire.s some explanation i.s the current 
-Air Force efforts to respond to the 
overall DOD framework and, more 
specifically, the DOD SAIMS develop- 
ment program. 

The .Air Force Approach to an 
IiUegrated System. 

In the past, Government manage- 
ment sy.stems have frequently ad- 
dressed only fragments of the total 
management information problem. 
Typically, too little thought has been 
given to the relationship of the sub- 
•systems or components to overall 
information requirements. This kind 
of approach has often resulted in over- 
lapping or duplicate requirements, 
omissions, confusion and, in the end, 
ineffective .sy.stems. 
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addition, the financial data is directly 
related to schedule and technical per- 
formance information. 

Since the focal point for systems 
management is the System Program 
Office (SPO), and since the Air Force 
point of contact with industry is also 
the SPO, the logical place to integrate 
any management system requh’eTnonts 
into a meaningful product is at the 
SPO level. The appi'oach licing taken 
pravides the overall framework within 
which the SPO can more effectively 
exerci.se its busines.s management re- 
sponsibilities and can also be more 
responsive to higher echelon require- 
ments. There are throe key areas 
which tie this approach together into 
a single meaningful .system: 

• An integi’ated financial manage- 
ment reporting system which provides 
useable summary data for all echelons 
of the Air Force. 

• A specification for i>rogram plan- 
ning and control which outlines the 
criteria that an acceptable system 
must meet. 

• An integrated work breakdown 
structure which requires both Air 
Force and industiy participation in 
oi’der to identify all elements with 
which the contract is eoneerned. 


4 14««44|V4«»« 4V4.4*4l«*f^<. 

Structure. 

There are currently nine major pro- 
grams in the DOD program Imdgot 
structure. hJach of the jirognuns js 
separated into eknnenls ami foi' ejieh 
of the program ehuneiits the co.st rule, 
gories of re.seare!) am! devidopment, 
investment, and o})erating coiils ni’o 
consi<Icro(]. However, in SAIMS 
we are comunuK'd primarily with tin. 
research nn<l dovolopinent aiul iiiveHt- 
meat costs of tlu' major program ele- 
moats. To illu.Htrat<> tfn- Ajrejioiiig: 
Prograjn IV, Airlift, contaimi, as a 
program element, the O-fiA. 'riiis is a 
major support system whii’h is n ^ 
selected acqui.sition ami limi been 
designated for niaimgemenl. emplnmlH, 
The primary nmimgeuienL doni- 
namt within 1)01) for eonnmiaii'aljng 
wliut the currently appr«>veil |diui is 
for any given program <!lemeii(. iii the 
Five Year Defense Program (FYDP). 
The Serviees are nupilred (o (iociimeut 
their requirements in miiiport of tlin 
Five Year Pi'ogram anil any cliaiigCH 
that may bn made to il. This in nor- 
mally accomplished by tlm SPO miing 
inputs from all (lontraetors ami (fov- • 
ernmmit agencies eoneerned with the ^ 
program. This information Is consoli- 
datod, analyxeil ami HuhiniUod thi-ough 
channels to OSl) as a Program (liaiige 
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, R(‘(|«(!.st (T’CR). If thu chaiuv i» np- 

pvovod, tha Yi'ai’ I’l'ofvi'iiin is 

iiin(ai(l(’<i and ftttnls iii'a nmdf? avai!- 
lild, or doloUsI, (.0 covor lh<? n'visisl 
proi-Tiun. 

Ccnih'ucl I-'iiihIh S(ahiH R«'|i(ii't ((!l'’SIO. 

Tn tlio Air i'’nr<'c, Iho roporliiifv 
(locuini'iil.H siiI)t)ii(,lod liy imliiolry to 
lli(! Sl’O, oullininj',' <'oiiIracl, Cunds ro- 
(jiiir(‘mtuii;i, liavo hoi'ii t.lio !)]) I'’()i-iu 
1()!)7, . (!cnifi'JU'toi' i'’tMancial Uo(|uiro- 
nioiita I'lfdinialo ((;i'’RI']), and lo<‘al 
foi’iiiii. 'I'lio OOlci' of Aiinijilant .Socro- 
liiry of 1 )t'r(‘nH(' ((lotiiplndlor') is (air- 
rontly d(‘volopina- a Coal rad. l'’uiids 
Hiatus Kopoj'l (Ol'Sli:) Inr this pur- 
poso. This rrport, wIh-ii rc(|m‘s(('(i hy 
tli<‘ HTO, will roplaci' the' I)[) h\)rai 
lOilV and all similar lamis s.laUis ro- 
ports in oiirrcnt. use. 

Th(^ iti di'nij'iii'd to provide' 

ruiida inronnalioa l»y llscai yoar. Tiiis 
n'pori. I'liahli's (hi' Air l'’i)rci' |o pro- 
vido OKI) willi a inori' ddailnl 
aiialysia of total fund rr(|uiri'iiii'alM 
and idoa(,i(l('s (In' l.jisis ,,ti whirh (ho 
Kivu Voar 1‘i'OKrani i'sliMiat.»'ii wore 
made, whothoc riiluro roijuiro- 

menls ar<‘ na ciiiilrui'l., authorized, 
idJ'ntideel, or moroly roidoiiiiilat«'d. 

liowi'Vi'i', llio pi'ojoi'l ioli ol’ I'liad re- 
<iuireitieal!i for ftiluro years moans 
vi'i'y liltlfi unless it can ho supiiorloil 
hy aelual <’0!il. ospi'di'iici' ami some 
measure of iJerfoiiiiaiico uKainat (he 
|ii’o)?rani n'liuiri'jiiord,'; lo dido, The iv- 
poiTinjc siruet.uro sliowinK this kind 
nf a relatioiishiii is shown in Kiaure :i. 
Till! Contract C,.st imta .Summary 


|vaH t„ provide cost data for 

th. total .!ontvact bi-oken out by 
'‘‘‘-iinmp: and non-vooiii'ring costs. 
1 |.ri,na.'ily to collect 

- UHl .mat data for analysis i„ 
inut of hiulget requests and PCR’s 
f<;Hume cost data arc input to a co^t 
dnU Jmnk for tleveloping cost esti- 
"iiding ndationshipa and cost e.sti- 
matos for futurf* ayatema. 

lAir st'IccUui hi-value items, such as 
!>trframo and niigino, which constiUilo 
» Higeudmmt part of iho costs of a 
‘'dal syslmn, further backup is re- 
(|uirod. Kor Iheso sclwlod items a 
l•'uncti»ua^ Cost Hour Hei>ort may be 
'•"'d'lri-d (.0 be siibmitterl along with 
llu! (kmlnu'l Cost Data Rmnnmry. 

In (hose cjises where the system is 
entering production, a Vrogrtiss Curve 
Roporl tnny also he reiiuentod for the 
soleeled hf-valiio items cited above. 
Tlu'so roports, which provide a <lif- 
feri nt, grouping of llu* cost data, serve 
H!« additional liai'lcup information in 
''»‘]>l’'ut of VC.K\ budget requirc- 
inents, future estimates, etc. Cost data 
from these I'eports also provide input 
to (lie data Imnks. 


’I’he reqiorts descrilied in tint fern- 
going provide basically the same in- 
loi million most major contractors 
have previously sulmiitled to the Air 
h’orce ns a iitqiiirement of the Coii- 
( riielur Ccjst Study. 

Tlimie reports th) not satisfy the pro- 
griim diieelor's management informa- 
(ion requiremenls. however. 

A Management Summary Ue|»ort of 
nmne type i<i reiiiiirnd on a monthly 
hiuiis to provide an iiHsessmont of the 


contractor's performance to date 
against contract requirements. It 
.should niiswor tho questions: What is 
the value of work accomplished to 
ilato? Tiiis report should be derived 
from the contractor’s internal jilan- 
niiig and control system. It should 
contain traceable information from 
the contract line items through the 
contractor’s intornai control sy.stems 
and ho cnpahle of flagging poteiitinl 
problems in sufTiciont time to permit 
corrective action. ’JMiis same report 
will also as.sist in tlio analysis of fund 
i-cijuirement.s. 

The Management Summary Re])ort 
shnuhl bo supported hy narrative prob- 
loin analysi.s and/or variance analy.sis 
reports do.signod to provide an ns.ses.s- 
ment of actual and potential iirohlem 
ureas ^whether they ho co.st, Hchedule, 
or technical) which impact on contract 
performance. 

I’lio reporting structure, .sliown in 
Figure d, has been {leveloped in such 
a way that tlie reports are interre- 
lated, serve the SPO’s financial man- 
agement reporting requirements, pro- 
vide the information reiiuired for 
higher level budgeting, jirog-ramniing 
aiKi PCH procedures, and satisfy llie 
SAIMS olijectivn. Particularly impor- 
tant i.H tile fact tliat alt of the roports 
are derived from the same basic con- 
tractor data. However, for the re- 
ported information to have real value, 
the (lata must not only be doriveii di- 
rectly from the contractor's systems, 

It must also represent tlie way the 
work i.s actually accomplished and the 
costs are actually accuniulatoil. 


MtASUHtMlNI 
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Critorin for Evaluating n Contractor’s 
System— A Speciilcation 

In past year.s a number of tech- 
niques have been devetopoil within 
DOD apeciflcally designed to provide 
some moasure of contractor iierform- 
ance, imrticularly in tlio nroa of coats 
and schedule. 

While the basic concepts and objec- 
tives of most of the techniques de- 
veloped wore very similar, they 
usually resulted in additional reports 
being levied on tho contractor. 

Tliese techniques, like PERT COST, 
vrorc often indiscriminately iraple- 
monted — sometiinGS on top of perfectly 
valid existing contractor systems — and 
the end result was a redundant report- 
ing systom developed solely to satisfy 
the specific technique. 
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evolve as configuration elements 
(CE’s) are identified. Eventually, all 
the CE's and deliverable end items 
mu.st be contained somewhere in the 
WBS. This evolutionary phenomenon 
is shown in Figure 7. 

A WBS, at the summary level, ap- 
plied at the beginning of the program 
life cycle will serve as a common 
thread throughout the life of the pro- 
g-ram. Initially, it serve.s n.s a basis 
for the preparation of Requests for 
Proposal, specification tree, con- 
tractor responses, and contract line 
items. It becomes the basis for con- 
figuration management, end item iden- 


tification, CIR data plans and program 
documentation. As the pi*ogi*am 
evolves, it becomes the basis for iden- 
tifying consistent reporting categories 
and for tx-acking actual performance 
against the plan. 

For a WBS to be responsive to all 
of the reporting requirements for a 
given ])rograni, the designated report- 
ing structure must be developed in 
such a way that it can accommodate 
the way the Air Force contracts for 
and manages the program. This can be 
accompli.shed where contract line items 
are structured in such a way that they 
represent natural aggregations of de- 


COSl COLIECTION CENTERS AIRCRAFT BREAKDOWN STRUCTURE 




CONTRACTOks'’ INTERNAL 
PLANNING ANG CONTROL SYSTEMS 
(BASED ON WAY WORK ACTUALLY PERFORMED) 



Figure 8. 


liverable contract eml items. These are 
the same end items for which perform- 
ance specifications are written and 
against which schedule.s are developed 
and costs are monitored. 

AFSC is currently preparing a 
manual standardizing the preparation 
of work statemont.s which reqiiire.s 
just such a correlation. Contract defi- 
nition procedures also support this 
kind of an approach. Moreover, sev- 
eral Ail- Force projects are alrenily 
following thi.s approach so tliat the 
feasibility has been demonstrated. 

Much of the confusion surrounding 
the development of WBS's is caused 
by rigid application of "total sy.stom” 
structures for each contract in a ])ro- 
gram. This is not the way wo manage 
our businoss, however. An example of 
the current CIR WBS for aii’ci'aft is 
as follows: 

Total Aircraft System: 

Air Vehicle 
Airframe 
Propulsion 
Engine 

Navigation-Electronic System 
Aoro.space Ground Eijuipment 
Training 
Data 
Etc. 

In actual cases, the Air Force con- 
tracts with a iirime contractor to build 
the air vehicle. Historically, contracts 
ai-e m'itteii sejiaratoly for propulsion. 
Nm-mally, wo also contract separately 
for many electronics subsystems (nav- 
igation, communications, fii'e control, 
reconnaissance, etc.) and each of these 
SRpai'ate contracts include appropriate 
aerospace ground equipment, training 
and data roquiremeiiLs. It should be 
quite obviou.s that the CIR WBS, de- 
veloped to satisfy total system cost 
analy.si.s purposes, must he modified 
somewhat if it i.s to bo re.Hponsive to 
the SPO's total resixonsibility in man- 
aging the program. This can bo efTec- 
tiveiy (lone, however, by a logical 
arrangement of the total prograni 
structure and some uniformity in iden- 
tifying contract line items of the many 
contracts, 

A simple coding nvrangoment pro- 
vides a way of summarizing total pro- 
gram costs, broken out by selected 
categories. Scliedule and technical in- 
formation can be related in the same 
way. 

Figure 8 represents an aircraft 
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For variouH reasons reports gener- 
ally '•vere not tied into the contractor’s 
a(;tiial operating systems. Conse- 
quently, the reports, generated solely 
to satisfy Government reporting re- 
(juireinents, did not really reflect the 
true status of the program being re- 
ported on. 

We have now come to realize that 
any valid measurement of contractor 
performance must derive directly from 
the contractor’s internal planning and 
control system, Further, where Vcalid 
planning and control systems exist, we 
should use them and not try to im- 
po.se another system on top of them. 
'I'he evolution of this approach is 
shown in Figure 5. 

The Air Force approach to a solu- 
tion of this problem is to stop impos- 
ing rigi<t techniques ami, instead, to 
outline the basic criteria which a con- 
tractor’s internal planning and control 
sy.stem must meet to satisfy our re- 
quirement.s. These criteria, which are 
based on the way a well managed con- 
tractor conducts his business, are em- 
bodied in a specification. The major 
point here is that the contractor is 
being given the basic criteria that his 
internal system must meet, and not 
the mechanical detail of an externally 
designed and rigidly imposed system. 

Since many management functions 
must be served by information derived 
from a contractor’s management con- 
trol system, and a contractor’s flexi- 
bility in deciding how most effectively 
to manage his activities is to be pre- 
served, a specification approach is 
considered essential. In general, tlie 
specification requires that the contrac- 
tor operate one integrated planning 
ami control system to support both his 
internal management of the program 
and for reporting cost and schedule 
infomation to the Government. This 
information can then be progressively 
summarized for higher levels of man- 
agement. A joint evaluation team as- 
sures the mutual understanding and 
acceptance of the system in meeting 
the needs of both contractor and Air 
Force management. 

We think that this is a practical 
approach and, as a matter of fact, 
have several major contractors cur- 
rently operating under this concept. 

Integrated Work Breakdown Structure 
(WBS). 

A planning and control system meet- 
ing the Air Force specification wll be 
based on an integrated work break- 
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down structure (WBS) which pro- 
vides the framework within which the 
work required to accomplish contract 
objectives is identified and scheduled, 
and within which the cost of this work 
is planned and controlled. 

As shown on Figure 6, the upper 
levels of the WBS are provided by the 
Air Force and constitute the structure 
for summary reporting of cost, sched- 
ule and related technical information 
to the Government. Further expansion 
of the WBS below the specified re- 
porting level is the responsibility of 
the contractor. A general guideline to 
follow here is that the WBS must re- 
flect the way in which the work is 
accomplished. 

The lower levels of the WBS will 
vary from project to project depend- 
ing on the contractor’s organization, 
design complexity, technical risk, con- 
figuration management aspects, repro- 
curement requirements, etc. 


The Office of the Director of De- 
fense Research and RngineerinK 
(DDR&E) is currently ongag-o<I in a 
project to develop uniform work 
breakdown .structures, at the summary 
level. By limiting tho selection of uni- 
fonn eloment.s of the WBS to the up- 
per levol.s (the top three) and .spcicify- 
ing guidelines for extension below tluH 
point, uniform .summary .stru(;luv(!H 
essential for inanagemont rniiortiiig: 
and decision making are ju-ovidi'tl. 
At tho same time fle.xibility of Iho 
content of tho lower levels, i-o(]uii'(Ml 
to accommodate varying con tractor 
operations, is ])rosnrved. 

One point not clearly umlnrstoojt by 
many is that tlie compleh^ WBS doen 
not automatically omevgo at tlm begin- 
ning of tho program. Its {levelopnntnL 
evolves tlirough tlui (lefinition phase, 
or its equivalent, and normally in not 
totally defined until well into the (1(>- 
velopment phase. WBS elementH will 
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01)0,000. 287,001 Knilriiii) of nlrci'Fifi tiirliino 
eiJBlne liilirlcnllim; oil. Dofemifl Fuel Hiiniilv 
(■enU'r. Alexmidrin. Vn. 

OHb Flnvnlor Co., (Mrveliiinl, Oliln. $1,072,- 
.177. «H1 Knii(illne.|H)wer<t(l fork llfl Iniiikfl. 
nefeiiiio (Immrnl Hiipidy Cenlor, Hlcliiuond. 
Vn. 


ARMY 

* II; .jnmcH (’ouRtriictlon Co., Oklnliomn 
Clly. Okin. $2,223,01(5. Worlc on tlio ICoy- 
Hliuni I’rojert on ttio ArkniiHiiii Rivor. 
I'.iiKlneer Dint., TiiIho, ()kl«. 

• Frniikford Arsonnl, I’lillniloliihin. I'n., linn 
Hwnrdi'd llio followliii? omti’nclH for inotnl 
imrtH for 20min rnrtridKoti : 

Cnilfin Amro, (inlinn, Ohln. $1,001,(100; 

Roi'rcme I'rodoclB (iorp., Olilpnoo, Tit. 

12,411,-nri .- Newni, Tnc., VvnUIinm, Mnaa. 

*I.I70.1(IO: /.-I) I'rodiiciH, Kl SoKundo, 

Ciillf, $3,1523.000. 

“■ H"!!!®''- CouHlriiclIon Co,. Lon AiiKolen, 
t-nlif, |l,fili0,400. (.miistniolton of i» 24.boii 
Amy nmiidul nl Fort Irwin, linrnlow, 
(mllf. iMiKliieor nisi., Lou AiiKcleo, Oiillf. 

- Kollsninn Inslruinciil Cor|i., Klmlniral, 
N.Y. 82, M2, 000. iloimlor nsncmbllca nnii 
nietnl jinrlH for 7(i itnd ICfinun bIicIIo. 
llrIdKoiKirt, Conn. I'rociirciiteiit. Dolncli- 
mcnl. New York Clly, N.Y. 

(lenenil Time Corp., LnSnllo, III, $8,008,750. 
I'uxca for lOOmni projcclllcs, LnSnllc. 
I'rnnkford Aruuiinl, Pnllndolpliin, Pn. 
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—Eureka Williams Co., Bloomington, IK. SI,- 
964,539, Metal parts for mechniiicn! time 
fuzes. Bloomington. Ammunition Procure- 
ment & Siipiily Agency, Joliet, III. 

—Liles Construction Co., Montgomery, Ala. 
$3,248,290. lieliiibilitntion of barracks and 
facilities nt I-'ort Polk, La. Engineer DIst., 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

6— Federal Laboratories, Snltsburg, Pa. §1,- 
453,332. Hand grenades. Saltsburg. Edge- 
wood Arsenal. Md. 

— Reneral Time Corp„ LaSalle, 111. $1,242..331. 
2,75-inch rocket fuzes. LaSalle. Ammuni- 
tion Procurement & Supply Agency. Joliet, 

— Harvey Aluminum, Torrance, Calif. $4,- 
624,240. 20mm cartridge components. 
Tormnee. Frankford Arsenal. Philadelphia, 

—Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, $2,466,- 
671. Pneumatic tire.s for 1 ^-ton, 6-ton 
and 12-toii vehicles. Akron. Army Tank 
Automotive Center, Warren, Mich. 
—Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., MansHeld. 
Ohio. Sl,4!7,768. Pnuemntic tires for I'/t- 
V”'’ 12-ton vehicles. Manafleld. 

Army Tank Automotive Center, Warren, 
Mich. ’ 

Co., Pensacola, Fla. $1,. 
665,693. Work on the Cross Florida Barge 
Canal Project, Eureka, Fla. Engineer 
Tlist., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Sales, Torrance. Calif. 
$3.I71.439_. Classified items. Milan, Tenn. 
Ammunition Procurement & Supply Agen- 
cy. Joliet, III, 

Worth. Te.Y. 
asBemblies for UH-1 air- 
• V Woi’th, Army Aviation Mn« 

terioJ Command* St. Louis, Mo. 

Co- Akron, Ohio. 
HAS/, an. Shoe assemblies for armored 
personnel carriers. Nohleavllle, Ind. Army 
Tank Automotive Center, Warren, Mich. 
—Ford Motors, Dearborn, Mich. $4,066,236. 

Ml n" flicks, nighland Park. 

Mich. Cenernl Purpose Vehicle ProJeet 
Manager, Warren, Mich. 

"“si‘’361?fis'*'*JL*nn"'''’,i’®‘‘ ^kron. Ohio. 

Mn .*0.000-gn!lon capacity eollapsi- 

I Ui-hfinPi aasoinblios for petroleum, 

PonK . n®"*'’ Mobility 

‘ Command, St. Louis. Mo. 

Minneapolis, Minn, $1.- 
626,216. Oenerntor sots, Mlnnoanolis 
Loids. Eciuipmcnt Command, St 

Co.. Akron. Ohio. 
54.231,864. Shoo assomb ies for tank reenv 

.p 

Arm, 

"s 3 . 3 'E.SS£-Ji 
^pfSSSaSai? 


_sr ‘ i p,i 

waukee, WIs?^ MobKIt^p^ enginea. Mi{. 
fiand. St Louis, Mo. ^ Equipment Com- 

G6"o"'”!62m®m $1,020,. 

components. Burllngto^ ""'J 

Command. Rock Island ill ^ Weapons 

$2,440,071 nioVh««i®” Ashevillo. NO 

City, ffi- ItJZi 


— General Motora, Detroit, Mich. $1, 827,470. 
OicBcl engincH, aix cylinder, V-1yp<>, 210- 
horaepnwer, for tliu PerKunncI Cun’lnr 
Tank Recovery Vehicle anil iliiwk I.imdiu', 
Detroit Army Tank Auloiiiolivi* Ci'iiicr, 
Warren, Mich. 

14 — General Motors, Detroit, Mich. $2,046,901, 
Work on Phnac III Developiuonl of lhi> 
TI.S.-F.R.G, Main Ilaltle Tank I'miiu-I, 
Warren, Mich. Army Tank AiitionoLlvi' 
Center, Warren, Mich. 

— Penland Pnjier Converting Cnrp., llaiiKvcr. 
Pa. $2,040,000. Filler riiMniiiiillhi)i I'liii- 
talnera for 106miu Hhidlii. Ilniiov-er. Am- 
munition Procurement & Hiippiy Agriu-v, 
Joliet, III. 

— United Ammunition Conlaim'r, Ine., I’lillri- 
dclphia, Pa. $1,077,260. Filler itniminillliui 
contninci-H for I66min iihellH. Phlhulel|ilihi, 
Ammunition Procurement & HiippIv Aki'ii- 
cy. Jollcl, IK. 

— Pace Corp., MemphiH, Tenn. $1,76«,7H6. 
FlaroH. Camden, Ark. Ainmiinlll«n I’m- 
ciiremonl & Supply Ageney, Joliet, III. 

— AVCO Corn., Iticlimoixl, Ind. $l,9l'.!.'.!Un. 
Fiim!.s for 2.76-iiich nickelii. Rlehiuuiid. 
Ammunition Prociireinenl & Hupplv Aip'ii- 
cy, Joliet, III, 

— Cnnadlaii Cammerrial Cnrp., Ollawn. (hiii- 
adu, $2,non,636. Ulilily helleopler eiigimvi, 
Longiicull, Quebec. Army Avlatliiii MiKe- 
riel Command, St TiouIh, KJo. 

—Motorola, Inc., Chinigo, Hi. $2,4(16,1100, 
Metal parta for artillery amiuiinllloii niirllM. 
l'.lk Grove Village, III. Aininunitloii I'n.- 
ciiromciit & Supply Ageney, Joliet, III, 
—Raymond Engineering Lnhwratnrlcs. Mid- 
dleton, Conn. $2,7ritt,:ilt:>. Fahiieniii.il .if 
aHBemldieB for roeket pnixliiiilv fuzen, 
Middlclon. Harry Dininond I.almniimv, 
WanhinKtuii, D.C. 

16 — Norris Iiidualrica, Vernon, Calif. SI.IUIH.- 
113. Metal ennlHterH for diImi. nyuteniit, 
Brockton, Mami. and Vernon, C«llf, Am- 

Jollel^"n * «Ml*l'ly Ah 

*1?*'!®*,'® ‘-r"- I'ia. 

W.mtO. Metal eaiilHlent for nilne Bynli-mu 
tJrlnndo. Amiuiinllion Ppoeurem.-wt * 
Supply Agency, .Toilet, 111. 

$1,342,(171. Fnhrieallon of power iiu{<|dli.. 

"ruxlmiiy fuzeii. iiniilinore, 
Harry Dlnmoml LniHiralory, Wiuiliiiurlon, 

“MrfcTr'*’',’;® * Akron. Chi,,. 

PAn <«(iik Auloomdve 

(.enter, Warren. MIeh. 

A>ik«-I.’b. Calif. 

PaIBa fn'-f I'lge raaea. Riveilwiik, 

KcyfKt 'lir **'■"'^'"•'■■'“‘"1 A Supply 

oo.JUH.OUk, Aiiiiuiinition, eomiionenlu fn.- 
nniinunitinn and for npernllon and maiiil... 
*'**'*®* (•clivltlen nl Tioiiialaim Aruiv Am 
munition Plant, Shreveport, I.n Aiiimuiil" 
tion Pi-oenremenl A Supply 'AKei4! j.,|hl|. 

KInKBporl. Teun 
miinlt j o Kingajiorl . A 1 - 

Joliet HI. ^ AKeiL'y. 

p.!!^^ ** Marietta, Orlando, Fin. $t fiBfl vbij 


A*i 


miipihIk 

Command. St Louia, Mnlorlol 

penade launK Sec‘i’"ol"ni?"Tn*V 
tera, Nownorl linnAi. a*"*"^*^ liellcop. 
Command, hock Sf^nii; Hl^*'”’'’ 

Mich. Sfl.. 

Mnwankce,\la"ArmvMii,lS"'?r ‘"•ulncti. 
^Command, St J'-(|«i|imont 

»L600?MO?*Cln7B*n!J^«r^’; ”^J>‘«vlllo. N.Y. 
Hlckavllle, Army Rite'”."*® °S'“l>'«ei>t 
Port Monmbu^^Jg.^ hi fi n d, 


. , 11 . 1 . Ill IIII'IM nr.- 

MlllAl v.lll.-l- •■hMln,i,|, Alliiy W 

nitii I 'iiiiiiiiii ti'l. li— l. I'lliiinl, III ’ ’■'-SI'- 

Zell.'i Cm |I., Hrihiii,-,., ot||„ ' .,| 

Mi'liil pull- f.u- ;'i'iiiiii pi ll)l•l•|||,.| iy„,| 

I'l'i.nlifiiid Am.- , ri.lla,l,|,,|,|„ 

( ’niuidiilii ( 'iiiiuiii-ii lnl Ciim 1 pi!,,,. 

.Ilia, ?t.i;,P,i;(lu Aiainiii.Ml,,,, , 

M.mllnil, I•n..,llla, r.i.iil(,,,,,‘"';“'""". 
I’lllhuli.lphta, |•„. ' ''""•■ml, 

l'|• 1 a^llll I'Jc't' 1 1 oilli n Cmp. I,,,,,, .1 , 

Ci.miiiaiiil, I'lilli.ililpliln, Pa, 

2(1 Ami-lliaii iloUe l>rii|<|i (•,, . 

Mli.ii, ,'i. 1..1, ' ',',1 

.■raii.-i, I'M. I UfiMir 1 „,|, Ainu Mnl.lli,,! 

i MiiiiiKiiiil, Mr l,iiti|rt ' 

Nnll.miil I'lilnn Mlcilrl.. Ml..,-,ilii,:|„',i iii 

Mli-i, llhi<iii>tiMt("ii Am Pi 

liii-iil ,() Siipplv .\iriin-v. , 1 .i||it, III 
Ueilmniiniiii ( ’ill'll., Vm li. Pa J I .Vll.l ''iiii At 
r.imlll Inm-I n i.f Miil.ni'i air,-., Vai l, 
MiildlllV l':i|iil|>i>miil Cm. uni, ! 1 (, l.iml,* 

llemlU Ciirii., ■I'.t.it-.i,,, N,|, siun.ip. 

Nil 1 nIMlinl.' I I nlii,,l.. "1,1. 

I'lMfl, ''•I;-' Ainiv Aviadnii 
riiiunl, Ml. M.t ' 

AutnmiKl.. Fir. II. ml.' c..„ ,,, 

$ I . 1 lll'.(l'l I . Ill I||:| n-l| f,,,, ' 

I'AIIX .-p.lpuii-iii Nmiti Altov I'x'!'" 

Ii.'liii a Cm.iFim.ul, I ml Mmim-ulti, N .'l 

I'OKr »<|niiQ Cniilitrrio. V,'m„Ii||!u 

(on, l>,C L,',(iu( ;.’ii. 

.■l•llllll•t Hill,- ulvliin III.- Iiiii-inal.-l wid,-. 
III. ml Cnmi.n.nli'iillmn S', .,li ;;,,i,||n-.ui 
A'liii. A I niv I .:li', 1 1 1, III. , I ' iklliliintk.l l.‘. . u k 
Miint.mulh, 


I '"ininninl, I'orl 


111 Clly Ilf .InrUaiiiivIlIr. |-'l«. 8l,'.!i/i),(iiin, p,,,. 

.■Illtiu- Ilf iim- ii.-,.-,| llnalliiu (,nw..|' nliuil 
I'.liKlli.'.-l' Hi ll . ,l;.i luM.iu III.-, Fin 
Mihe llr.i.lfi.r.1 .1 Cn . Miami pin SI liiil- 
4;l«, Wink OH III,, ,1, p,|..,i I),;,,, i 

Itrai-rvnli', |luvi.l'i,in Tiiin. Kni,|. 

IH-.-l- I l|iH ,, hfn.ihvlll.-, I'.iiii, 

Jlinilfmik I'miii jM,|l(l;'(i0 
I .U ••milm-. fir|atf...,| A.niv AvlMlmi 
Mul.'i'li-l I .iiiuiiartil, lU l.mil:i Mn 
^'|■l^llll^^l(Bl Ml. (Ilia. .>,|,mk.„,.|| Mp-ti « . 
Vn4.:i.lll, 1,11 (M. , mnlll.fn.l i.nJl.n.,’;; 

mmre inijl,. f,,. innka. Man), mil, 

'’VI V.hlilr Pi,.j,-,-| Maiia,!,T, 

Won Mil'll, 

In.',. Clanv 

II, N:,r, M,-,n| 

Iiiir 1 fm- 111 I III.' I V I, Ill m, HI, cIk II V Mill 

Mm-i.,,i,n-.il Fm, Vmk City, 

'‘'"''"•■i". 111.',. Ilinl-nli-n 

A'". 8'., Vim, ,MHal pn.in am,, 

Ii'l' lllfllli'iv liliiiiiiiii|li,,ii Ijailiik-n Pin, 

miuum-iil Il.-|,u'liiit..|il, Fmv 

mm *■ • AmiliH..,, Calif, j;',ii>m.- 

mm, Mi-fiil pitaln mrrrmtdi,, f,.,- nilllli-rv 

luiiiiikimlilmi. .AiiiHii iiti l‘i m, nl Ih-^ 
liii'lxiii'hl, Ni'iv Voik CHv. MY, 

•"d'lsifiea. Haiiiui, ii.pui.'.'iio, 

' V‘T ''’‘■''' I'' '’"Mih. (inv. 

i '.'1 *'■ Ai..iHi,i,lt|mi l*.i..-....in.-n( A 

Hlllipiv Alli'lli'v. J.dlrl, Itl, 

69/. Hu Hm-i.«l.H.-- f„r ih., 'fku.n, 

lcl.Ugvl.uv, At.l|.lim|l|„i| I'ii.,'„i,-„|riil A 
• ^l•PI>lv Aip-ii.-v, .loll.i, (II, 

li.ni't'^^M fm’ 111" 769-11,, 

11, i'" I'lM-’ure- 

wiarioKii!,;; i’,',r'" 

l7h'''*'^-;^ml"l ;''"'*-d >, Cld.i 19.169. 

m. iivH c , l .d.-.lo Armv Tiuik Aiitm 

PA.m ‘.."'"•''■..'VBrrrn. Ml-h 

.riVkio ^ If ’>'"0, Wash, |i!l.. 

Il 'il.. ■ ‘P' B.aA.ill Vrhli-lM, 

Wto m/hu ''''*'‘"•"1'-’ '’miter. 

oK7(i‘''*iuf IfMtin. W’B-ih. II.. 

rieil • Av',"" ’‘f'H^ral.ir rnrfl. ^ 

mnnil. St 

Wa.hlngion. 

111. Arn'iv'^ M„f '‘klcBBii. 

SI. m 1, I•^l9^l•wenl Cfimmand, 

llMlmHril'enMi.”'*’ llB-odfli-d 
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23— OcHcrnl MotorH, liidianniHilln, Iml. J4,200,. 
GKO. 'rrriiitiniiiiiiUm niUKitnlilUfii. In<iintiai>c>IiH, 
Army 'I'lktik Autiimotivi* Ouiitdr, VViirrcn. 
Mil'll. 

--(JciMTiil MdliirH, DiiLroll, Mich. $!1 1 ,ll'Ul,659. 
Molnl fcir Klliiiiin iirojocllloii. St. 

I. dVila. Aiutniitiil ioa I’l'iiduraiiuint & Su|i|ily 
Aitiaioy. .Idlial, 111. 

• --U. (Ian <’i). IlnziilwDdii, Md. !i!l,;H)G,4r>«. 

lorniiiii aiiiiiiiinilidii aotilaliidni. ilnzakvoixl. 
AtniiiiitiKidu I’nu'ui'cMUdnt & Kiiiitily Aici>u- 
ay, Jdlidl., III. 

• • (ii'tiiTiil Mdlorii, Ddli-dlt, Mlidi. Sl,02G,inU. 

I)ii‘ni-1 I'tiiflni'ii far irifitiitii ticiwil/.i-ni 
Dclroll. Army 'I'atilt Aiildiiidtlvd (lonlor, 
Wiinrii, Mil'll. 

Akwn-Ddwiu'y (l<nii<(nii-lidn (!o., Mihvnii- 
lu'i'i WId. Jd.ri'.KI.V.ori. Work dti n Vdliiold 
aidii'tiibly laillcliiiir ril Kdiiimily Kimcd Cdiitar, 
Mdi'i'dll laluiiil, I''la. (laiiavdi'nl MiiKliMmr 
Uliil.. Miti'III liilniid. k'la. 

'I.i'vlniaiii Hli'i'l I’ilhdiiii'itli, I'a, SS.KfiO,. 
025. Mi'lal luirld fin' lOGtnm |ll•lli<M'.^lld!l. 
Hayii, I’m. AmMuinllldii I’l'dimn'inant A 
Hii|i|ily AKdiiry. .Tulldl., 111. 

27 Oddiii (IdiiHlriii'lidii (!d., NanlivHlo. Ti'hm. 
S2,0HI,H|H. Will'll <>M Kdiihirkv IIlKUivny 
Nd. 15 al llid (larr k'di'k Hdtidi'viiii' l‘i'«»J(‘<!t, 
llii/.iirk, Ky, Maciiiddr Dial., lamlavltlc. 
Ky. 

- Cult’ll liH'.. liiirtfiiril, Cdiiti. Sn,0tlH.75(l. 
XMlilKI and Mil) rlllcji (n.Gilmin). Iluri' 
fdi'd. Army WdaiMiaa Cnmniand, Itnok 
Inland, III. 

CoHHiin Alri'i'iifl Co., Wli'liilii, Kan. $5,155,- 
KOO. Hdiiiliii wKli dlMinmiii'ni and idiliiirluit 
aail iildi'iDf.. I'lialaladi'ii. Wli'lilta. Ammuiil- 
Ijdii I’l'driin'iiidiil .'i Hiiiiidy Aifoni'y, .follal, 

'rcrlnili'iil OiirriitliiiiH, Inr., HiirliiiKldn 
Midia. $2.501 .4011, I.IliO laan iiidiilliii of 
lu-ldiililld and Idi-linli'iil i>iroi'l. in iHiiiiinrt. iif 
iiliiilii'ii, aiiiilyiilii and dvaliial innn fin- Ilia 
Ciimlial Di'vi'lciinin'nl (5>nimaad, k'lirt llal- 
viilr, Va. k'ni-l. Hidvdir. Nnrlliwdiit. ri'oriirn- 
tni'iil AKdiidy, Oakland, Calif. 

2H Arviii liidiialrldH, Cidtimlnni. lad. Sl.tU2,7K|. 
It ad Id iH'lii. Cdinmiairi. Anny Mlddimiiim 
Cdiiimiiiidi I'hiladi'lidila, I'a. 

• Ciiiilliidiital Mdlora. Mindn'ifdn.Mlidi. $1,- 
ill2.li57, Miilll-fai'l I'liitliida fur G-iuti (riidkii. 
Mniikdmm. I'rn.li'dl Maniuti'i', lioiidi'al I'nr* 
ini’id Vi'liii'li'ii, Wari'dii, Mirli, 

(loHHiui Ah'i'rnfl Cn., WIt’lilia.Kaii. $l,',!0!!,- 
701. Ildinli dliiiiimiK'ni and ddiilaindvii fur 
dliiiidaiidt- I'linlinndnt, Wli'lilla, I’rianirdnit-nt 
lli'lai'liindiil, Clilraidi. III. 

ItpmItiKliiii Armn (ki., IlrlilHdiun'i, Cinui. 
$40,2iHk2OH, MlMdi'llani'nini nmall aniai ain- 
tnn nil lull. Indi'iamdi'ia'c, Mn. Ainnuinltliin 
I’l'in'iii'diinml A Snii|dy AKanny, .lolict, IK. 
■ Day A /.Imnii'rinnii, Im:.. I’lilladclidiln, l‘n. 
$'1.2'll,ri02, Mlni'i'lliini'dini ainninnllldii rimi- 
iidiidnlii. 'ri'xat'kana. 'I'rx. Amnuinltlnn 
I’na’nri'mi'iil. A Mn|i|il,v Aimni'y, .Iidlnl, 111. 
''riilnkol Clioiniml Cnrit., Krliitnl. I’a, $2'.:.- 
OKliHOK, AiiiirinliliiiK. aiadlinr and imi'itlnK 
of di'ilnaiidd Iti'ina. Maraliiill, 'I'nx. Aniinunl- 
t.lnn I'l'ni'ni'cnii'til. A Hnii|dy Aodnr.y, .loHct, 

- 'lliirvay Aliiininiim Hiilra, 'I'drnuioc, Calif. 
$11,147.40(1, I.diulliiK, aHadtiililliiK and laicU- 
lii|( Ilf inlai-dllaiirdna nifdlntu ralllini' iiiit- 
innnllldii and I’lnniidnimlM. Milan, 'IVnn. 
A minim It Inn I'nioiirdiiidnl A Hiintily 
AKonay, Jiitldt, III. 

• -I'pilornl Cnrirldira Carp., MIiuu'hiwIIh, 
Minn. $7.K0y,4n. rrmlinuldn of 7,(l2mni 
nail anininnilliin and for oiidratlnn and 
mnlnldoaiii'd ai'llvlllda. Mlnni'nindlH. Am- 
miinitinn I'riKmi'dinonl & Hiipiily AKOiiry, 
ildlldl, III. 

— -Alrinirt MnrIilniiKt Corn.. Marlin, 'IViiii. 
$I,K()3.750. Motal iinrlii for 2.7ri-lni'li nn'k- 
clH. Union Clly, 'ronii. Ammunition I’rci- 
imronidtil & Hiii>jdy Atjimpy, JoHot, III, 

• -American Mfir. Co. of Tex., Korl Worth, 
Tax. $1,1)72.0(10. Ciiminiiu'iitH for 2.7ri-lm‘li 
rijc'kidH, Fori Worth. Amnnmllhin I'm- 
enromdiil A Sniiidy AKtmcy, Jnllel. III. 

- -I’oinn IndiintrleN, HnntInKlon, W. Vn. $1,- 

2115, (IH2. PrrlHCdiirfl. nuntldutnn. Krankford 
Araoiml, I'lilladnlidiln, Pn. 

20— Honeywell, Inc.. Hoiiklmi, Minn. |n.2l](!,252. 
Fiizcii. New lirtnhton, Minn. Amnuinilhin 
Prnniromcnl A Suiiidy AKoncy, Jnllot. ID. 
— lIMd IndiistrinlN, Inc., Ooodyonr, Arix. 

II. OSR.OQU, Sinnko RronndcH. Gootlyonr. 
Kdiiewood AriiunnI, Md. 

*— Texna InatrumenI, Inc., Dnllnn, Tox. $7,- 
000.000. CliiHNided olcctrunlo cntilpmcnl. 
Dallnti. Army FIcclrtinluH Conimntui, Fort 
Mtinmoiilh, N.J. 

— Anihony Co., Slrciitor, III. $4,000,8111. 100 
dIcHcl oiiRlno driven, fork llfl Inicka. 
Stroatcr. Army Mnhillty Fiiiilpmcnl Com- 
mand, 8l. LoiiIh, Mu. 


30 — Ilftmilton Watch Co., Lnncnatcr, Pn. SC,- 
I0A.443. lOAram carlrhlRU fuzes. I.mimnHler, 
I'l'nnkfurd Araennl, Philadelphia. I*a. 

— Marlin Mnrleltn. Orlando, Fla. $6,139,000. 
Odnliimntion of liHinalriu] eiiKlncorlnK anp- 
jiort f«ir the PerahinK weniiun ayateni. Or- 
lando. Army Mlaailu Cuininaml, ItcdHtoiu' 
Araeiml, Iluntaville, Ain. 

— Itnythenn Co., Norwood, Maas. $2,222,000, 
4«K telephone bIkhr] eoiivertcrH with repair 
pnriH and 400 lelephnno aiunnl coiiyertei'a, 
leHH choHidH unci with a dilTurcnl cnhle na- 
Hoiulily, nnd with concurrent repair purls 
niul ancillary ilema. North DiRhInn, Mnan. 
Army lOleclronlca Commnnd, Phllndeiphla, 
I’n. 

— Pnekard liell Klertronics Corp., Ncwliiirv 
Park, Calif. $l.r.r.:i.on«. 472 trniiHpomler ioBt 
aela. Newiniry Park. Southwest Pnicnrr- 
menl Aimncy, Pnaadoiin, Calif. 

• 'Fairchild Hiller Corp., llnRerstowii, Md, 
$,t,41.hK3n. TrunamlHHlnnH for 11-23 heli- 
ropli-ni. IliiKeralown. Army Aviation Mn- 
lerlel (.oninmnd. St. IhhiIh. Mo. 

- I.TV MIcctro Systema. Creunville, S.C, $1,- 
607, lot). Development, prololypinff nnd 
nmnnfmaiirinK of niodillcalion hita for an 
Avinnica Itelrollt ProJecI for II-l, (I and K 
llxed-winR aircraft, (irceiivllti). Army Avi- 
ation Materiel Commnnd, SI. Doiila, Mo, 

■ llnilrd Aircraft. Pratt & Whilnev Div., 
Knat llarlford. Conn. $3,064,000, KoRlne 
Keuerntora for CII-ri4A aircraft. Kaal Ilart- 
fnrd. Army Aviation Mnleriel Cnmnnind, 
SI. laOnlH, Mo. 

' "United Aircraft, Sikorsky Dtv., Slrntfoid, 
Conn. $l,«l7.«tt0. ClI- 64A tronsmlashm 
aiiHi-mIdieii nnd mnlii rolor aaemhilea. Strut- 
ford. Army Aviallon Mnleriel Ciunniaml, 
SI, I.oulti, Mo. 

United Aircraft, llnmilton Standard Dlv., 
Wliidaor l.oclia, Conn. $1,fi4H.2H3. Pm- 
pellera for CV-I Klohawk aircraft, $2,061).- 
6 :i 0 . OV 1 pronoller coiitrola. Wliidiuir 
l•l>l■hl■. Army Aviallon Mnleriel Commnml, 
SI. I.oulti, Mo. 

Nnllaual (I'ypsuin Co., liuffnlo, N.Y. $10,- 
K'I4,II(MI. Itenellvalioii of faellillea for pro- 
ducilou of nrdimnee ilema iit Ihe Kniiann 
Army Amtminlllon Planl, Pnriionn, Kan. 
Aminiinitlim Prneiireineiit A Supply 
Aireiiry, .Toilet, III, 

--lliilova Wnicli Cn.. Jnckaoit IlelRlitii, N.Y. 
$l,120,rdlll. Fiixea for Ihe HImm inoiliir. 
■Incknon llelRhla. Ammunition Procure- 
iiienl A Supply AReiiey, .Toilet. III. 

- -Htewnrl-Wariier Corp., ChlciiKo, III. 
$l,ll‘.!2,oriK. Mine fiizen. ChlcnKO. Amnin- 
iilllon Procurement A Supply AHcncy, 
.Iidlcl, 111 . 

Farmer's Chemical AnHorlntes. Inc., Tynov, 
'reiiii. 3I.40K.7HI. Snppitrt iterviceii for the 
inaiinfacliire of exphudvea. ChnllaufaiKii, 
Tenn. Amtniiiilllnii Prorurenietil A Hiipply 
AReiicy, Joliet, III. 

CcnrrnI Mutnrn, Detroit, Mich. $1,370,000. 
Itenclivntlon of anitporl ullllUea nt the 
Army Ammunition PInnt. St. I.niila, Mo, 
AmtminiHoti Procnreinent A Hniiply 
AReticy, ilollel. 111. 

• llerriilea, Inr., WIImlnKtoii. Del. $4,637,703. 
Mlaccllnncoiia iiropelliintn nnd cxploalves, 
and for oiierullon nnd lunlnteiiniiee acllvl- 
lleii nt Ihe Army Ammunition Plant. Had- 
ford, Vn. Ammunition Proeurcmenl A Su|i- 
ply ARone.v. Joliet. Ill, 

- - Chamberlain Carp., Scranton, I’n. $5,1)20,- 

023. 176mm projeetllen. Army Ammunition 
PInnt. Sernnlnii, Pn. Ainmimltlon Proeuro- 
nieiit A .Suindy AKcney, Joliet. ID, 

- Atinntic Iteaenrrh Corp.. Alexnndrin, Va. 
$1,634,380. Melnl parts far mine caiilatcni. 
Alexnndrin, Ammunition Procurement A 
.Siiiiply AReiiry. Jolicl, III. 

'-'nonovan Construction Co., St. Paul, Mlnii. 
$7,018,126. Metal pnrin for iOOnini pi-ojoc- 
Uies. HI. Paul. Amnmnlllou Pnictirciiicnl 
A Supply AKcncy, Jolicl, III. 

- -ficneral Motors, nctrolt, Mtch. $0,627,002, 

4,400 foiir-donr, sIx-imsKcnRer, commercial 
scdniiB. WilmlnKlon, Del. Army Tank Auto- 
mnllvc Center, Warren, MIeh. 

- General Motors, Dclroll, Mich. $1,830,720 
1,028 commercial slntlnn waRona. Dclroll. 
Army Tank Aittomolivo Oenter. Warren, 
blleh. 


NAVY 

1 — Vocnilne Company of America, Old Say- 
brimk, Conn. $1,008,346, Work on pre- 
prodiielion, production nnd ciiKinccrlnR 
teslinR for qnnIHy control of aonohiioys niul 
undorwntcr sound slRnals. South Ilrlstol, 
Maine. MnvnI Air Syaloms Cotninand. 


— Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Ihirbnnk, Calif. 
$1,051,500. Modincation of government 
owned SI’-2H aircraft. livirimnk. Naval 
Air SyaleniH Coninmnd. 

— Western FIcctric, New York City, N.Y, 
$1,000, 000, MR 1 Mod O woapouH direction 
ciiuipment. Itiirliaglim, N.C. Naval Ord- 
iiiiacn SysloniH Command, 

— Skagit Corp., Sedro Woolley, Wnah. Sl,- 
051.(51)0. WiachoH to lie iiHcd aliourd fuBt 
comlnil miinairt Hhips, Puget Sound Naval 
Slii|iyard, lli'cmertoa, Waaii. 

2 (Jnrrclt Corp,, AilicHcnrcIi Dlv., Phtiunlx, 

Ari'z. $11,1520,5251. T7G-(1-10/12 ongirioa for 
()V-10A uh'ci'afl. Phoenix. Naval Air 
SyalcinH Command, 

— Lockheed Alrcrnft Corp., Hiirlrnnk, Calif. 
$7,580,000. I.ong leadtlnie efTorl and matc- 
I'ialH to HUiiiioi'l FY 07 pronuronient of P- 
511 aircraft, llurliank. Naval Air .Sytdema 
Ciimmaad. 

— Mornndo, Inc., WaHhinglon, D.O, $1,818,- 
500. Coaali'uctlon of a Htalion hoHidlal and 
dental clinic at the Naval Air TraininR 
Center. Pnlaxeut Iliver, Md. Chesapeake 
Div., Naval Facilities Fnginccrlug Com- 
mand, 

WcHtern Flertric. Now York City, N.Y. 

$1,()5I,H02. .Sonar ciininmeat for siih- 
mai'ines. litirlliiglon, N,(), Naval .Slilp 
Systems Comnmiid. 

— 'North American Aviation. Cidumlnifi. Ohio, 
$1,700,000, Condor inlsidlca. ColunilaiH, 
Naval Air Systems (Joinmand. 

5— United Alrcrnft, Fast Unrlfonl, Conn.Sl,- 

552.000. jno-P -ti enginiHi for aircraft, Kaat 
Hartford. Naval Air Systems Commnnd, 

-Cnltcd Aircraft, Fast Hartford, Conn. $1,- 
055,815, Model J75-P-15H eiigliu'S for tile 
Ah' Force. Fast Harlforil, Naval Air Sya- 
Icmii Command, 

' .lidina Hopkins UniverRily. Applied Pliyslca 
Laliornlory, .Silver Spring, Md. $1,(140,000. 
Work on (lie Ihimldidiee lU'oJecl. Silver 
Hia'liig. Naval Ordnance Hyslemti Com- 
mnml. 

• (iencrnl Dypaiiilcs. Ponioiin, Calif. $5,420,- 
000, fitiidaiice, control and ordnanco aec- 
(loiis for Type I standard tniiisile!i, Poinonn. 
Naval Oi'diinaco Systems Command, 

- Monsanto llesearrh Carp., HI. I.ouIh, Mo. 
$2,000,000. Itesonrcli on high iiorformnnce 

maiei'iiila. St. I.otds. Olllce of 

Naval iicseni'ch, Warddngloti, !),(', 

(1 National Co., Melroiie, Mann. $7,567,327. 
liadlii IrniiHiiiittei's for iiliore comnitiiilca- 
tioiiii. Melrose, Navy PiircliniilaK Olllce, 
D.C, 

AAI Corp., Htillltnore. Md. $2,001,341. 
Missile liandliiiR aystenis to he used alioanl 
fast eotnImL laippurl ahlns, Cockeyavllle, 
Mtl. Puget Soimii Naval Hlil|iynrd. Ilrompr- 
loii. Wash. 

- -llnolng Co.. Seattle, Wiiidi. $1,120,000. Ke- 
seai'i'li on the iHress eiii'rofdua crncliliig of 
liigh alrengtli metals. Seattle. Ofllco of 
Naval lieseni'i'li, WnshingLoii, D.C. 

• lli'wlell-Pnckard Co., Kockvillo, Md. $1,- 
074,800, Osi'lllosceiieH. Cidorado Hlil'ings, 
Colo. Naval Slii)) Systomii Cointnund. 

8 nahlwIn-Iilam-Hnmillon Corp., Phlln- 
delidda, Pa. $1,227,300,' Ship iiropellern. 
Philriilelphla, Naval .Shlit Systems Cimi- 
niatid. 

'Cnilcd Alrcrnft. Norwalk, Conn. $2,037,- 
0711, Display systems and nsooctiitod miulp- 
meiit for auhmnrlncs. Norwalk. Navnl 
Khl|i Systems Comniimd, 

- -United Aircraft, Font Hartford, Conn. $1,- 
768,8112. Overhaul emilpmeut for J-VH air- 
craft englnen, Mast Hartford, Navy Avln- 
tlon Hiipidy DITke. Philadelphia, Pn. 

-'-WcRlInghoUKc Flcctrlc, PiltNhurgh, Pn. $6,- 

120.000. Nnvy nucloar-itroiujlnlon eomi'oii- 
enls,/ PlUidatrgh. Nnval Ship Syalenia 
Connnand. 

0- -Northrop Corp., Newbury Park, Calif. $1,- 
005,315, MliM-3(lA aerial targols. New- 
bury Park. Nnval Air SysteniH Romnnind. 

--Hcrmllo Powder Co., Sniigus, Calif. $0,- 
066.044. Aircraft pnvnehutc Haros. Saiigua. 
Navy Ships Paris Control Conter, Me- 
clinnicslnirg, Pn. 

12 — Mnrlln-Mnrlvtln Corp.. nnlllmoro, Md. 
$1,226,404. Systems onglneerliiK nnd avi- 
onics doidRH for an nccolornled F-2 aircraft 
pi'ogrnm. Ilnlllniorc. Navy Air Develop- 
ment Center, JoIinnvDIc, Pn, 

--HnzclHne Corp., Idtlle Neck, N,Y. $2,374.- 
757. Air droppahlo acoustic dovices. LlUlo 
Nock. Nnvy Air Dovclopmont Conter, 
.Tohnsvilic, Pn. 

—Sperry Rand Corp., (iroat Nock, N.Y. 
$2,309,684. EnRineorlnn; effort lo perform 
a development program on the Terrier 
radar act, nnd nncillary caolpmont. Orent 
Neck. Nnvnl Ordnance Systoms Commnnd. 
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— AVCO Corp.. Stratford, Conn. §1.307.613. 
Spare parts fur A41i; aircraft. Strntforil. 
Navy Aviation Supply OfTice. Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

13— United Aircraft, Pratt Sc Whitney Aircraft 
Div., East IlartfoB'd, Conn. $22,404,066. 
J62-P-8A ensinGS, East Hartford. Naval 
Air Systems Command. 

— Curtis-Wright Corp., Wood-Hidge, N.J. $8,- 
•I84,fi01. Spare parts for aircraft cnRincs. 
Wood-Itidgo. Navy Aviation Supply Office, 
Philadeliihia, Pa, 

14 — Willamette Iron & Sled Co., Portland, 

r> fo .4(11 arm r.f il,,. ticc 


— Univcralty of Alaakn, Cnlh'KC, Alnakn. $!.• 
210,000, ScrvIecH in cixinisilidti wllti Ihi- 
operation of the Arclic l((■s(■nl'c]l i.itliorii- 
lory. College. Olllee of Naval 
2,3— Tracer, Inc., Aiinliii, Tes. 82.73:?. 7;!4. 'IVrli- 
nicui aervicc.H and <‘niciii<M‘rin>r iiMiilniaMi-p 


i‘i — tvniameicc iron or oieei v,u., r^oriiann. 
Ore. $2,431,000. Overhaul of the oiler USS 
Cacapon (AO-52), Portland, Indiistrinl 
Marinffer, 13th Naval Dist. 

— Newport News Shipbuilding & Dryclock Co., 
Newport News, Va. $1,000,000, Overhaul 
and refueling of the ballistic miBsilc suh- 
mnrine USS Lafayette (SSnN-lil6). New- 
port News, Naval Ship Systems Command. 
— Aerojet Cencral Corp., Sacramento, Calif. 
$2,908,456. Manufacture of Sparrow mis- 
siles. Sacramento. Naval Oi'dnanco Sta- 
tions, Indian Head, Md. 

— Ocneral Dynamics, Pomona, Calif. $1,414,- 
800. Study program on an antisubmarine 
warfare ship integrated combat system. 
Pomona. Naval Ship Systems Commnnd. 
15— Blass Antenna Electronics Corp., Long 
Island City. N.Y. $1,050,000. Work on 
phased array radar aboard naval shiiw. 
Long Island City. Naval Ship SystemH 
Command, 

—General Dynamics, Pomona, Calif. $3,600,- 
000. Research and development on the 
Standard Arm Missile, Pomona. Nava! 
Air Systems Command. 

—Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp,, 
Bethpage, L.I.. N.'Y. $6,207,000. TC-4C 
aircraft. Bethpage. Naval Air Systems 
Command, 

—Hughes Tod Co., Culver City, Calif. $.3,- 
734,862. 20mm gun pods. Culver City. 
Naval Air Systems Command, 

—General Electric, Schenectady, N.Y. $1,- 
123,000. Refurbishment of nuclear pi-opiil- 
s'on components. Schenectady. N.Y. Naval 
Ship Systems Commnnd. 

— J.A. Jones Construction Co.. Momplila. 
Tenn. $3,620,000. Construction of an en- 
hsted mens barracks at the Naval Air 
Station, Memphis, Tenn. Southeast Dfv.. 
Naval Facilities Engineering Command. 

Morton, Pa, $7,680,000. CH- 
46U helicopters. Morton, Naval Air Sys- 
terns Commnnd. 

—Dromfidd Corp., United Sliiphullding Div., 
Last Boston, Mas.s. $1,690,354. Topside 

East Boston. Supervisor of Sljhi* 
buildings. 1st Naval Dist. *‘»l‘ 

Annapolis, Md. $6.- 
299,470. Construction of six Fast Patrol 

femani"""'’”'’^- Systems 

^f'^hrjdge, Mass, $2,000,000. Tne- 
tical engineering support for the PolaHa 

ects o'mce.^“‘®'”‘ Spoohil PmJ. 

■"m'ModiSon nf"aTvelopmen®mSl 

’~06d‘ 322 Hartford. Conn. $4,. 

airtTfl^'E^r 

support the TP'ifl’ 
Philadelphia, Pft. Aviation Supply Office, 
~$2“7*43 0fi^^'■‘l'’‘ Uorp., Wood-Ridge NT 

nrrangement^englnMu'Ld^in^^^^l® 

craft. Wood-Ridtre various alv- 

Offlee, PhilndSite, S Supply 

I2a"606! ipare parS‘')d ‘ 

m CH-4G and UH-I Sre^Tft 

N.vy Av..l,„„ s„p,.,y pSLte: 2, 


$Y,tiU»,UllU. VVeiiKiy iroiiiaiiirr I'ni'ini iiiTviro 
from the winl coaHt to the Philippine 
Islands coinineneliii! April I, l!>t>7. Mllitnry 
Soii TruiiHpiirlalion Serviee. 

— Williams & Diirraws, llelinoiil, (liilif. SI,. 
162,006, Consirlletioii of an ollire hlilldliiii 
at the Naval Slulion, Treaiiiire liilaiiil, .Sun 
Frunciseo, Calif. Weiitern Div.. Nava] Fii- 
eililieii KuKlniwiiiir Coniumiiil. 

— University nf Califnriila, llerkeley. Calif. 
81,108,000. Additloiinl reiieaivh on the epl- 
dnmioloi'y of Infeetloiia tlfiienaeii, llerltcley. 
Office of Naval Iteaeareh, 

27 — McDonnell Aircraft, HI. I.oiils. Mo. $l,pliil.- 
000. Winn serlinn aiea'iiihHeii for F lit 
nirernfl. Hi. l.uiiiH. Navy Aviation Hiipply 
Office, Philadeliihia, Pa. 

— Wnsliiiigioii Aliimlniiin Co., Hnlliinore, Mil. 
$3,670,081. AM2 pnllell anil niiit iiiuieiii- 
blles for the HAT proKriiiii. Enleriirhie, 
Ala. Naval Air EnKliu'eriiig Center, PiilJii- 
ilelphla, Pa. 

— TRW, Inc., Itedondn llciieh. Calif. Sl.oi!?.- 
140. System aiuilvslii of the ASW nyiileimi 
lirograin. Rcdoiiilo llencli. 

—■United Aircraft, .Slratfor.l, Conn. SH.filin - 
000. llelicopterii. Stratford. Naval Ait 
Systomii Comiimnil. 

28— Kraiikllii Iiistltiilc, Pliiladelphin. Pii, 8«.. 
.300,01)0, Addllloiial reiienreh, niiiilv niul In- 
vosliBalioii of prohiemn in naval warfare 
ArHiutlon, Vn. DIHce of Naval Ueaeareh, 

- -Treadwell Carp., New York CHv. N Y 
82.080,000. OsvKeii Keiieriiloni. New York 
Idly. Naval Hhip .Syaleiiin Coniniand. 

— Instriimcnls, Dnlhiii. Tex. SJ,VI7.H(i:i 
.Shrike guidance niiil ronirol iieellnini, and 
sets of wlimii and tins. Dullaii. Nnviii Air 
Systems Commnnd, 

■ i'rVS? VB?® r”!"'’'. Uo.. Morion. P«, 

•ffi-cul. projeiulleii. Miu 
Ion. Nnvy Hliipn l>iu-|a Control Center 
Meeimniciihurg. Pii. 

Martin Marietta. Drlando, l-'ln. $l,no:'. 4 »]i 

Uoii on A-4 and A O nirernfl. t)rhiii,|i> 
Navy Aviation Kiipidy Office. Phllaile||ililn; 

886. t.uldam-e and eontrol lll•elhlMl■, and 

111 1'^ i""ii Mlirllin ininnilc'i 

lirliilol. Naval Air Hyatetiiit CotniniMid. 
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— LorlthcctJ MIhhUoh & Hpnco Co., Hutinyviilo 
C/iilif. Sl'.lJOd.OUd, I’rodiiirtion iif Anciii! 
lijimro VI' .Stiiin.vvuli'. Si.acc HyaU'tnti 
l)iv., (Al'.SJO, I. oil Aiiirolc'ii, (!iillf 
-DoiiKlan Alr.Taft. Suiita Moiiim, (:„||r S2 - 
I’i'odui'Li.m of ■I’lioi- .i|>nc-o lio<„i(,.ni 
UlMifo .Syiitomii Div., 
(A1‘.S(.). 1,011 Aik'oIc'ii, Ciilif. 

?«.- 

unii.iao, Hc'iioiii'i'Ji and dov.doiniuiiit. of an 
miiiumiii'd aiiaao (oi'lmoloiry protn-tim. 
A'/,iina, Mjmao Syidoiiiii ])iv., (A1''H(:). I,,ri 
Atntoli'ii, Calif. ' 

rilW Im-,. Syaloma (Jraiip DIv., Itinlomlo 
n-'orli, (,alif ?H.nrdi.i;ti). Ho, .di and d.- 
vidorinirnt. of an nniiiniiiioil aiiai'c Ircliind- 
ony iinijfifim Hcdondo Itoaoli. Siia.a- Sva- 
ii'fiiii Div., (Af'SC), ],oii Anircli'ii, Calif, 

l■''lll<■l•ton, Calif, ?1H,. 
.,00, 11(1 Dovoloion.-nl an<l i-rodiicllon of 
a-Jf 'o Conl.'iit for t.lio 

dO/f, Sralom.. I'lillvi'lon, Klorlronla Mva- 
Maaa Hannooin KloHI, 

Wond-mdito, N,J. 

sM, 0,11, .Id/. I’ro.lii.-lion Ilf f cvliii- 

.W arin..Mil.li..i, or u 'I.'inii nln'rafl .'mtinon, 
Wood-HIdnr', ,lnii Antonio Air Miilorlol 
Ar.'ii, (AKl.C), ICclIv AKII, 'IVx. 

Iridlananoliii, Ind, ?(1..1H0.. 
lino. Hrodnrlion of T lid (iirlio|iro|. .■nrlnni 
and ndal.'d ninliini.'iil. liidiiinaiio||,i. Aia-o- 
naii Iral ,lyii|,.in,i Div,, (AC, SC), Wrlitlil- 
|■alh■r,loa Al''ll. Dliio. "miimi 

' f"” ri.- 

0 i.l,/in(l, l’ro( n.'lion of fn.-l tank aimrro- 
Id 0,1 for r .1C alr.'iafl, HI Mont,., Ondon 

Dial/ " 

Hylvaiila Hlooirir l•rodln■t«. Monnialn View 
Calif. Stl.liliO.OOO, riodinSlon of I'oom'iD: 
miiiiiyidr'inii and inodilli'alloii lillri for (In, 
Mlniitonii.n nilfinilo. Mounlainviow and 

A l>iv., 

(Al'.'d.), Norton AMI, Calif. 

«n'i**rl’l ‘‘"o lUi'llanlnoii. 'I'ox. 3(i.. 

101 n.H, Irodin'Ilon and iiodallalion of 
hinti-froinionov idiiido aldoliand 

Ai (AHI.C). Tinl.or 

vla'lnw."' ‘'‘'•il'voll, N..r, ?fl.. 

/•l.i.OOd, I'rodoodon of airliorno ilittht. jv- 
‘•■"•I Ion iindnitnonlii, CaMwoll. Aoronioi- 

1 , 

^ ''•""'''"•nil, I’a. SI, .1110,000. 

1 lodiirtlon of lioinli I'loiliinii. I'lKidiiirnli 

Ai'i oiiaiil Iral Mvidrinii Div,, lAHMCl 

Wrlnld-l'aMi'nioii Al’'ll, Dido. 

(.rnrral I'.lrrlrlr. Didiirlo. Cnilf, SI.O-IO.OOO 
Dvrriiniil and inndlllrallon ,,r ,i 711 uli'rraft 
riiKioi-n, Ontario, Dtrdrn Air Mairrirl 
Arm, (AM.Cl, 11111 A|,'ll. IKali. 

maoM''”.'!''’'';’' V''" Sl.- 

*01.1, ,.M, I roilindliiii of miiiiiotirnia for n 
liriivy aln'Mifl forininir l•r.•;lll, Craflon 
Arronaiillml Hvidrint. IMv,. (AlSSC) 

Wi’li(ld.|‘M(irrtain A|,'II, Oldn. 
fo'nrrnl I'rprlNloti, Wavnr. N.J. $ I ,II»:!,n:!0. 
Work on air navlnallnti ri|iil|iini,||[ ri'lalnl 
In ndvanrr idralrtflr airrrnfd, Wavnr. 
Ariainanllral Mvalnnn Div,, ( A lASCl 

Wrlnld I'aMi'nioii Al'lt, Oldo, 

T'nlrrlillil Cnmrra fk Itiali imiput Corn,, 
nyoiiiirt, N,Y. |:i,o<,!r.,;;oil. I'rodnrtlon of n r' 
niart l•alll<,rat|, Hymiiri, Arnmanllml .Sva- 
nl'ijo 'VrlHhl.l’nttrriiiiii AI'SI, 

Aiitiludtn, Cnilf. 
Jl. 1/0.000. Work oti radar iivalrnin rrltitrij 
In (idvanrrd idralrKlc nln-rafl, Aimlirini, 
Arrotmiitlral Mynirtiiii Div.. (AHHC) 

WrlnliM'nDrraon AMI. Ohio. 

Honeywall. |nr., ||o,dilnii. MImi. Il.dmi,. 
MO. I'roilnrtloii of land ininr fnzra. Hon- 
kina, ArroiiaiiUrnl Hyat.nin IMv., (Al'HCl. 
WrlKhl-l'allrrHon AHH. Oldo. 

Criij-mJ Mkrlrir, Ullm. N.V, #4.000.000. 

I roiliK'Umi of roiDiaitirnta for nirlionir aim. 
Iriinlr ayidrnoi. lltim. Arronaiitlml Hvn- 
(ll'iio WrlKlit-rnllrmon AFtl, 

tow ill/’"/*.''*''"." Tulan. Okin. #1.. 

00^,4.,f., (Ivrriiniil niiil roiialr of nlr-lo- 

Kiotind ni nallrii, Tiilan. Oklnhonin ilUy Air 
MntrrJrl Arm, f AHI.C), TInkrr AHIl, Okla. 
iT^na’i' ''■'"•‘■jf"" Avinlinn. Aiudndm. Cnilf. 

#J. 0/0,0.10. Ovrrliniil niid rrimlr of nlr-lo. 
Ki;otind ml«a lea. Annlirim, Oklnliomn CHy 

Ok'in^ Al-'H, 

Aloxnndrin. Vn. 
#1.07^,0114. I'roiltirtloii of nioioorotokirnl 
'O'dora. (Iniiipavlllo. Vn. Oitilrii 
Aren, (Akl.C), 1(111 AHH. 


:?7 


iift 


-Hondix Oor|»., Ann Arlinr, Mich. SS.flOO.VOO. 
I r(it|iii!ti<in w<irk «hi nn umcrKcnr.y coinniii* 
nicntioMH HyBlcni. Ann Arbor. Klcotronic 

AUo. Cnilf. 

5i./«K,3nr.. I rodmition of rndnr i!(|ui|>moitt 

o’''m "Vt AKo. WnrntT 

Hoi. tin Air Motoriol Arm. (AHUl). Hol.hia 
Al' II, (,n. 

aiHJ'VaA’ Wcat Lynn, Mnan. 51 .V 

Ol/.IOl) |•r«Hlll€!llon of T-5H ciikIiich for 
lirtb-iUdcrH. Wral I.ynn. Aeroiinnllcul Syn- 
rma Div.. (AKHC). Wrlirhl-PnUor.aon AHH. 
Ohio, ' 

- M.I.T., Cnmlirlilirc Mmin. 52 .<iH 0 ,ll 2 fi. Dnali- 
rramn-h In Inlt-nao mnKiKdin Hrldn. Cnin- 
bridjfr. Air Horm Olllm of Hcb-nllHc Ho- 
arurcb, WnHliitiKlon l).C 

?!uwifa«'‘‘b Van Nnyn, CaUf. ?J,- 

rdm.OflO. Sniirnionlc rntiiM fllinlil irat nro- 
icrum. Vnn Niiya. Hyiilomn I'lnKliimrinir 

(Al-.Sf,), WrlKhl-raUcriMin AFII. Ohio. 

Vowkih. f!r..ouvruc. tcx. sn.- 
I.,H (t o. H, ppj, a,„| (Irvolopmcnl for 
nodlttmllon of f;-i:!:iH nlrrnifl. Crmn- 
Acroiinnlicjil Myidrniii Div.. (AKHC) 
WriirlM-ritllrraou AKI), Oliiii. 

a 3 '’''nver. Colo. # 1 ,. 

M"'ll'l*-«Uon kiln for Nnvy ninl 
Air I'orm A 1 nrrli’a airrnifl. Donvrr 
VV"'/!".'}*’''’*' Air Mnirrbd Arm. (AKl.C) 
Mi'Clrllnn AKH, Calif. 

Woodland milii. Cnilf. sa - 
..■W.n/li. I roihicilon of 

A .. . 'I a IW m'v”*'.'.*. Malcrial 

i'’ <AM.C), '1‘liikrr AKH. Okhi. 

1,1 *' ano aan*".’. C.dmnbna. 

M l of Iho ncfonac 

Midalii Inforiunllon CoiiDt for KV lltfl? 

Cidtinilniii. KiiKhii-crlinr Crmiti' 

H.-Iirarrh & 'rrehnotoHy DIv.. (AKSc') 
Wrinbi.I'iiDrraiin AKH, Ohio. ' 

UncliiK Co., Wlchllii. Kan. 81,5111427 H 

r>:‘ ■diddlll v III! Ion noil IUkIiI rnnirol 

Wlrhlla. Okinhonm 

aiT. Atr Mnlorirl Arm (AKl.C). 'I’inkrr 
Al'll. OUln. 

ri''n.ri'!iA« »«»fndown. Md. 

S1.0..H,44». Moilillmdou of C l'.!:i idirrufl 
IlaKcndown. Wnrncr Uohiiia Air MuD^rirj 
Arm, (AM.C). Holdioi AKII, <Sa. 

Wlidilln. Knii. S4.rdin.. 

000 l•rll■lH<•l|on of O 2 nlrnnfi. noiiir 

i-arla, iM-roaiuim Hioniid ninlinnml nuil rr- 
Idl'd Wlrhltn, Arronaiillml Kyalrnia 

Div.. (Ai-HI,). WriKhl-l'aMrraoii AKH, 

/,:''''l<l'rrd AIrcrafl. .lainalra, N.V. sn./Hli' . 

0..4. mil rriiair an ni'maiiary of 

M V > dnrnnlra. Hnn'iiiiii-nlo Air 

M''‘'lrllftn AKH. 

MnniiiariU Cof|)., Van Nnyn. Cnilf. #« . 
r.lMi.nno. Aualvllcnl anil rxia-rlmmiol ino. 
nmm lo iirnvldr irrlinoloKy ainillmhlr in 
hviirriioiiir UAM.IKT rnitliicii. Van Nnya 
.Ividrnia KiiiHnrrr Croni*. HrnmrcU and 

1 Hv.. fAK.SC>. WrlKhol’atln- 
m>n AKH. Chill. 

Inicrnntlimn! Tclciihimft A TcIcKrnph Corn.. 

N.,?. #«.Hn(l!l73. PnuhirCon of 

ili'friitii* Hia-rial iircnrllv oinnmiinlmltonii 
I'jiulrooriil rnmnms. Klrcironlm Hynloinii 
Div., (Al-hC), I,, fj. IlntiHCoin Klrhl, Milan. 

V"” Monrovln, Cnilf. #|,(11H,. 
000. I roilnrtfon of htuli nllllnilr nircrnrl 
i-aim'riiH. Monrovln. Acronuntiml HyatrinH 
V.. (Al-H(.). WrlKhl-I'nitorMim AKII. 

Oldo, 


Red Ball Express 
Complefes Firsf Year 

I h(> “K(m 1 ‘Rail I'lxin'i'ss,” ti H]) 0 (;iiil 
Air airlin of iirioritv comliut 

vohicli; suhI iiirci'afi parLs to HouLlioii.st 
Ahih, has rran-ii'd almo.st i),i|l)() tons 
or vitiil riu'K'o to military units in 
Vmtnam .simm il.s (irst nij>ht. 

Thi* initial liod Hall (liKht look ofT 
from Iravi.s Al-’M, Calif., for .Silicon 
on !)i*r. 8, I'Xir). It oarriod only fivu 
pieciw of "o.Kiiro.ss” cnrHo, woi|>'hiiij'' HU) 
imuiidu, aloii)i- with its roKular load. 
I)iirin)f Ilia year a ono-day rocord waH 
roarlioi! whon 571 iiioci's, woijrhint’' a 
total Ilf 105 tons, loft 'I'ravis. 

N/uiH'd lor a surfaci' suiijily lini! 
.syslnm which usod tnioks to haul food, 
i‘(|ui|mii‘nt /Old animunilion to tlu' 
front lini'H of Kiu-op,. durinj.-- World 
Vyar II, today’s Military Airlift 
(■oinnuoid^ (MAC) o|)oratioii hauls 
only priority inu'ts to koop coinhat v(‘- 
hirloa ojmratinjp 

1 . IV'”*' '''diuKu its 

Kod Hall Kxprosa ha.s oari'ii'd an avor- 
ajfo of more (lian 25 tons per day to 
Southeast .Asijp 'I'ln* overall total of 
I ..Ui.l ions wan moved in lipri mifisions. 

I he Heii Hall aircraft constiUiled 
ajmut. live percent of the total MAC 
ao-liH lo Southeast Asiji duriiie' thin 
period. 


AVCOM Assumes 
Test Activities 

Support re;ip<)nMiliiliti('H for Ua, 
Army Aviation 'IViit Activity (A'i’A) 
at Kdwnrds AFII, Calif., have Heen 
renaaiKiied from the Army 'I’esL lOval- 
ualion (Mmnmnd to the Army Avia- 
tion Command (AVCOM), .St. Houin, 
Mo. 

_ In addition, AVCOM has heen as- 
siKiieil reapoiiaildiities for tlii' Army 
element of the Lri-sorviee V/S'l'Of, 
team at Mdwiirdn which In now on- 
irJijfcil in teatiiiH' thi' [.iiifr-Tcmco- 
Vmiifht XC M2 car/vo aircr/jfl. 

. ATA oriffliuilly was estiihlinhed in 
Suhseiiuently it was iissiKiicd to 
*/' **'''* t''Vahmtion Comnmnd, 

Aherih'im, Md., with the reorKmiiza- 
tmn of Army leehnic/il Hi'rvices in 
the early HUlO'.s. 


DEFENSE PRIME CONTRACT AWARDS 

TO SMALL BUSINESS 


AmniintK hi 'lIutuHiindH 


July-Oet, lOllCi 

Proeuiement from All Firma 

rrocureiuenl from Sinnll ]Iu8ineH.s Kirnm 2,(l7i,:{()2 

Ih'rcent Small JhiHineHH . . jyj, 

Jiily-OcH l%r> 

2.072, :i(If) 

20.5 
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Air Force Flight Control Research 
May Extend Aircraft Life Span 

The U. S. Air Force has contracted for a six million dollar 
research program to develop an automatic flig-ht control system that 
could double the useful lifetime of both present and future laree 
flexible aircraft such as the B-52, XB-70 and C-5A. ’ 

Called LAMS (Load Alleviation and Mode Stabilization) the pro- 
gi'am IS being conducted by The Boeing Co.'s Wichita, Kan., division 

AFB Ohio' f onft S' Laboratory, Wright-Pattorsoii 

sought, already proved feasible 

oscin&n^7nd^d^ ir” automatically dampen structural 
osciiiiations and leduce or alleviate stresses from wind eiistq -ii-iri 

maneuvering loads which cause metal fatigue in aireraft.^ 

extend aircraft life by 70 to 100 percent 
with such a system. Beside increasing sti*uctural life the aiitnmnfip 

“iialop cam- 

system will be^n in the fall S ® control 

su^er of 196^ 

to? of the fuselage, 

loa|5 « to tt Waft and\rS'^ 

on the nose of the R^R 9 ^ computers, 
that buffet the aircraft. the B-52 measures wind gusts 

tiumentation on the test aircraft is valued at $2,500,000. 


Army-Air Force Study 
Combat Hazard 

Project WKST (WoaponM I'lx 
haust Study), a joint Army am 
Air Force project, i.s heliH'tijv b 
prevent a potential probh'ic 
which could alTect holicopiei 
crews in combat ovei- Vi<ff.iiain, 
Crews evaluating the Aiuny’^ 
iiGwor, more heavily armed heli- 
copters, have coinplaiiu'd of 
nauseii and dizzino.ss after inhal- 
ing thick concontratinns of }«uir 
powder and mi.s.sile i»rop(?liaiit 
fumes created during firing lesl.s 
_ The Air Force Roclcet I'lajpnl* 
M^oratory at FdvvaniM 
AFB, Calif., has teameil \vi(li 
the Army Aoromodical ReM<!aro!i 
Unit at Fort Rucker, Ala,, to 
examine the exhaust gasixs jiro- 
ducecl by various typos of inuiii- 
tions and to determim* iladr 
exact chemical composition and 
degree of toxicity. 

Utilizing the same o<iviipm('iif. 
and techniques used to evaluate 
rocket fuels, Project WKS^P engi- 
neers are conducting tests wiiel-e 
both gunpowder and inissih^ pro- 
pellants are burned under labo- 
ratory conditions. Tests will al.so 
be conducted under field condi- 
tions m the Mojave Desert to 
tions^^^ service oiterii- 

Test data gathered by the 
Rocket Propulsion Lalwvatorvt 
are relayed to the Aiuny Aero 
medical Research Unit udioro 
teste fi’om in-flight 

evltuated a^embled «„d 
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AjiiMoacl) to the KY l%8-72 Program niul I'’Y HKiT-OS Ihidfrcts, ptiKC 1 


SlraloKic Foicch, i)aKc 


(Ji'iu'nil PuipoHOH I'orcfB, paKC M ■ Airllfl and Ki-alifl 1 ''<hci‘h, pajTi^ 


2f> K lU'Hi'arc!) iiiut 


Devolopmi-nl, paRt; 2*1 m Other Major ProKrniaa, pawe 29 ■ 


Financial tables relating to the Defense Department budgol; for 
FY 1968, prepared by the Office of the Assistant Secretary of l)t!- 
fense (Comptroller), are published in this issue on pages 41 to Hi. 
The tables cover the following areas: 

1. Budget Summary. 

2. Summary of the FY 1967 Supplementals. 

3. Financial Summary. 

4. Direct Budget Plan [Total Obligational Authority (TOA) j, 
New Obligational Authority and Expenditure.s, FY 1966 -68, 

5. Direct Budget Plan (TOA), New Obligational Authorily and 
Expenditures, FY 1966-68, by Functional Title ami Service. 

6. Estimated Obligations and Amounts Available for Oblij>a(iioii, 
General Fund Appropriations, FY 1966-1968. 

7. Estimated Expenditures and Amounts Available for I^xia-ndi - 
ture, FY 1966-1968. 

8. Order of Magnitude Data on Comparative New Obliiiatioiial 
Authority by Functional Title, FY 1964-1968. 

9. Order of Magnitude Data on Comparative Exponditurcs hv 
Functional Title, FY 1964-1968. 

10. Financial Summary of FY 1967 Budget, Appropriiilionn 
Enacted and Supplementals Proposed. 

11. Net additions to the FY 1967 Procurement Program for 
Southeast Asia. 

12. Major Procurement Item Quantities, FY 1967 and PJflH 

HinSi 

13. Military and Civilian Personnel, Yearond Number. 
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DOD Procurement Conferences Set 

Kilts 

and Requir'foVXposal M 
have representatives available to dSers” 

Schedule, location and contacts are as follows* 

April 7, New Orleans, La. 

Contact: Kenneth A. Languth 

7nR T\T ^®?®arch Institute 
708 Maritime Building 

New Orleans, La. 70130 
April 20-21, Orlando, Fla. 

Contact: Don Rathel 



April 27, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Contact: Crawford Parker 

Exwutive Vice President 

Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 


ruhllHlu'd hy (lu' Di'iiHrtmont 
i»f Dcfi'iifu* 

Hon. INilii'rl .S. Mi'Ninnmn 
HtM'folary ,.r 
Him. Cyntii H. Vnmm 

Hi'piily .SiTji'laiy af ni'foufi 
Han. I'liil H. CiMiIiliiiK 

AH-ilHlant .Sfi'ralarv uf HcfciiH 
(I’uhljf Afralni) 

<N>I. .fot'l H. .StapliniH, HHA 

HiriTliir for ( ‘itaimiiiiily Hciitlloii 
l‘ol. Kdaiii C, (HImon, |JHA 

Cliii-r, UtmiiU'dM Hi, liar PiviHio, 

KdKar, . I.Cilr. M W. ^ra,I^<.^UlH^ 

Ahkim-. lulilar Mlaa CarUla 

AmuH-. l-.l tar Mr. IH. K 1,« 

I'alitnriid ArmlalaiU 

Niirtuaii K. Woria. JOI, U8N 

Tim Dr/.niw Iniluut,,/ Hull.-lin 

i(i piilillfilim mniitlily l.y ||ia Himi,,,.),,, 
A, I.ahnr luviiilim. Dinrlnrala for 
(.oimiiiuiity Hi-laliima, Dlllim of Ihn 
AaiiiMlaiil, H.'. rHary af lli.ra,,,;,. 

( Allalia). Iiia at fiimlii far i.rlntiaR 
iilii puliiiimt nil wim appravr.l hy llin 
niriTlar af tlii' lhir«-mi af lha Hii.Im.i 
Dm- imrpma- of |)ia llull.lin jii 

0 (ii-rva an a ini-aiia af cainiiiuiiinit.ion 

ha uvi-n III.. l)i'imrliiii-Ml, af liffaniin 
(IMH>) ami It-, autlmrl.'.i'il ar..-(i.-ir,! 

nml (laA.mi,. ranlrarlani ami allim- 
'"'"iimim Iriti-rr.tii, It, will ni-rva an 
H mii.ln la iiahmlry ram-.-niluK m( 11- 
r a pranraimi atul praln-l.-t, 

Hint will fin-lt ta ;<liiiudal<< lliaiutlil. iiy 
im-inhi'ni iif lha ilafamia Imiutilry It'am 

1 ”r! mm *•"’ that, may arlim 

Don of tlio 

Matmltd in dm UulhUn In na- 
111 ! . l'\'‘ld*l'ly parlim-nl, mirlannifliMl 
n‘!^ bAi-h-nt to dia hmiim-uH ram- 
mutiny. .Sinop'JidaiiH fram Imlmilrv 
3.naui(ndvma far (apin. to ho n,'y? 

w.iii't aliauhi 111 ) fnr- 

olvSi h‘d»tr 

nhT’'I' l« dlHtrlhiitrd without 

nf Inm, b) ropri'Niuitulivofi 

t<) nKoiirirn of tho Po. 

la ni Hhouhl 

div l s..' bi'Nhu'H" Lahur 

Tlia !.• pA.Sl)(I»A), Kootn ^KHHI, » 
fUlL ‘;»bWn, Wunliiimlon, H.C. 
- 0 . 101 , U'lfplmiio, (202) dX?oril 5.27011. 



Approach to the FY 1968-72 Program 




U'UUtor'H Note: Thin inme of the 
Dt'foiiHo IiuliiHliy Hiillotiti iH devolvil 
(fliiioHl cnlirrli/ to Srcirlai!/ of Do. 
feu^’ Robert .S’. McNotnnru'H Hlotemeut 
on .Inn. ‘Ri, IUIS7, before n joint nen- 
sion of the Senate Armed ServievH 
(Uiininittee and the Senate Snbeom- 
miltee on Department of Defense 
AppropriaiionH on the FY lbCtH-72 
Defense Propram and the. IMH Defense 
Hiidpet. 

While space limitations permit only 
an abbreelaled treatment of the state- 
ment, an attempt has been made to 
e.\cerpt those portions which are of 
special interest to defense industry, 
llsiny the method established in pre- 
vious years, parayraph markinys have 
been deleted from the oriyinal te.xt 
for the sake of clarity. 

The. statement of Ihe Secretary of 
Defense on ihe FY IiH!7 Supplemental 
for Southeast Asia will be carried in 
ne.xt month's issue of ihe Hullolin. l 
LuhI y(tia‘ wlmn I ii]i|i(‘ur(’(l Ixtforn 
tliiH (;(iiiiniiU<>(( in HUp}iort of tlio l‘’Y 
prunrum luitt thii l'’Y iU(17 
Hudgnt I nuid: 

"With voj>ar(l (u tho iin'pai’a- 
tinn of Uio FY llMJV -71 proHi’uin 
an<l tlm I>’Y llhid .Sui)j)h‘ni(>ntal 
and tho FY 11)117 Hudfpa, wo Irnvo 
had to inaki* a nomowliat arbl- 
tvavy aHnutni)tion vi'KaivlliiK tlm 
duration of tlm ronflitit in S(tuth- 
(iUHt Alda, SiiUMi wo hav(! no way 
oC Icnowinj? how lonj? it will ao- 
tuully laat, or how It will ovolvo, 
wo havn lnnlg(;t<‘d for oomhat oi*- 
oratlonH through tlm (muI of .Tuim 
1907. Thif! inoatiH that if it lator 
aiiiioara that tlu? confliot will con- 
tiniK! hoyojid that dato, or if it 
Hhould expand hoyond tlm lov<d 
aH.nuniod in our pi'osont plana, wo 
will conm bark to tlm CongrosR 
with an mlditlonal FY 1007 
roquoHt.” 

Throughout tlm spring and aummor 
of Inst year in niy nppourancos boforo 
various Congrossional Coinmittoos, I 


rolUiratod tlm fact that tlm FY 1967 
rUnIgot was Imaod on the arbitrary 
aoHumptiem that tlm conflict wouhl end 
by .luim 1967, and that additional 
funds would Im* rciqumal if tlm con- 
lliet eontinueil. . , . 

What w<! were trying to do was to 
avoid the (werfunding which occurnsi 
(luring the Korean War when tlm !)(•- 
liMiHe Deimrtnmnt requesUnl far more 
funds than were actually needed. For 
(‘xaniple, the Defense Department re- 
(|UeHt(>d a total of about $164 billion 
for tint three fiscal years lOBI-RO; 
tlm Congr(?.ss appropriatinl a total of 
$166 billlion; tlm amount actually ex- 
pended was $102 billion; and tlm un- 
(ixponded balances ro.se from $10.7 
bilUtm at the end of FY 1950 to $62 
billion by the end of FY 1953. It took 
al)()ut five year.s to work tlm unex- 
pende-d balance down to about $32 
billion; and we wore able to support 
a Defense ]n*ogrnm of about $50 bil- 
lion a year during FY 1962-04 with 
a))out $30 billion of unexpended bal- 
aneevH. . . . 

Although we still have no way of 
knowing when the conflict will end, 
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it is pfivr(M;tly cl(‘ar that w(! imust tak(i 
whatever ineiisvires !ir(! necessary to 
ensure our ability to support our 
forces in tlui eviuit tlm conllic^t does 
coiilimm iM'yond .Jiuk^ 30, 1067. In- 
deed, wh(‘n it iK'ounm a|)])ai'(uit last 
sumnn'v that this was likely to l )0 
the ca.se, w(! contiiUKsI th(‘ luiildup of 
our military jairsoniud Htr(S)gth lu;- 
yond th(i l(‘V(d antioi|)at(‘d in the h’Y 
1967 Budget and Look action to ensure 
that deliv(!ri<!s of long bind tinus items 
w<jnld <;ontinU(! hi^yoiui .Tnne 30, li)67, 
without interruption. TIk! Congress 
was informed of tluise actions thisnigli 
the reprograimning proeess and la;- 
hited lusirings. 

But, whil(! it was clear even last 
sumnwu’ Unit nddiliomd fuiuls would 
he rejjuired for FY 1067 if Ihi' con- 
Hict in Soutiuuist Asia wm-e to con- 
linue, Urn liming and the umovint of 
th(! additional nuiuesL posed a prob- 
lem. With regard to timing, we had 
essentinlly two alternatives: r<s|U(oit 
an annmdmimt to the FY 1067 Budgid; 
in the summer of 1066, while it was 
still before tbi( Congress; or wait un- 
til early the following ywiv and re- 
quest a .Supplenumtal ap|)ropriation. 
I'hu'h of these altm’inilives had (mrtiiin 
mlvantages and disadvantages. , . . 

The major disadvantago of waiting 
for a Supphmiental Ims lieen the need 
to reprogram, on a ratlun* large scale, 
nvullahle FY t067 fuiuls to inec't our 
most urgent longer lend time procure- 
ment retiuli'onmnts, ponding the avail- 
aliility of the additional funds. We 
recogni /,0 tliat this extimsive rejiro- 
graimning has placed an extra burden 
not only on the Defense Department 
hut on the Armed Soiwlcos Committees 
Ajul the Defense A])proprialions Sub- 
committees as well. Sojne of these 
reprogramming actions reciulrod the 
prior approval of this and other in- 
terested Commiteos; nil of them have 
been reported to the Conimittoes con- 
cerned. However, In order to facilitate 
your consideration of tlm FY 1967 
Supplemental request wo have pre- 
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;i rroapitiiintion of all of the 
:■ pr'ir iiriiiHuit jirogram atljust- 
r • f;t ' aiTt , :ing t)iat fiscal year, which 
Mirtii'luHi j;cj)arately. 
v.ith a yf^ar and a half of 
■: ;• • in Southeast Asia 

■ us I !-'li*-ve that we have a 
r a uiidorstanding of our fu- 

‘ ,r< r'q'iir.'mf'nt.'. In Octoliftr 1965, 
•I Eh- fV VJOl Ilinlget was being 
. - '.VO w.-r.‘ in the midst of an 
> luildiiji in South Vietnam; 

i*- ''i' th'-n tliat we moved over 

!'■ iiL-'/i Kl.OiiO miles in less than 
II. ‘ lay . i iu‘ future was impossible 
’ ' witli accuracy. In contrast, 

;n iLiCd, at the time of the 

; r. ; .ir.itimi nf tile FY 1908 program, 

-• ■ ,i!rl ]p i,k :ihr.a<i to the lime when 
• !' r ovo.- in Southeast A.sia could be 
• ‘.i- ■ !• d to l.-vi-l off 

I'iiu-.- I'.v <an now project our re- 
,iif -nts for the ronflict in South- 
■ • ■ f'l'' groafer confidence 

EhiN .‘.'i.-t voar, we have clumged our 
' an;. roach in preparing the FY 

U‘->, .Supplr-mc-tital a.s well a.s the FY 
I'.n.s jiiidg.-t. Sullicient fund.s are be- 
fmr r-'.jue^tt-d in both the FY 1907 
■V.ipfde.Mieiital and the FY 1908 Bud- 
i-'t t., protect the production lead 
■.'! a!i c.onl.at essential items un- 
fund.s woul.l become avail- 
fippears 

U'r on’ inr •‘syond 

Fv' ilm r'' r 

order additional 
^ ..-.UEf.non for delivery after Decan- 

'’vit'ir production tine.s 

tin. av A 'V loa,l time on 

-‘vrage of alumt 18 month.s, we 

Pv’lAA g fund.s m the 

, Supplemental and the remi 

et a f.,1 '“’""’"“-'“Iheteoe. 


«t a . “‘0 rorces 

plannni," Presently 

«■ >b«8 

"f materiel u-lif n categories 

in Soii»h«n * . combat opera- 

I,;tr 

change in the A 

m the character or .scope 


of the Southeast Asia conflict, or un- 
foreseen emergencies elsewhere in the 
world, the FY 1967 Supplemental and 
FY 1968 Budget should be sufiicient 
to cover our requirement.s until PY 
1969 funds become available, even if 
the conflict continues beyond June 30, 
1968. 

Because of the large demands of 
the Southeast Asia conflict, I have 
deleted fi-om both the PY 1967 Sup- 
plemental and the FY 1968 Budget, 
procurement funds whieli are required 
simply for the i*eplaceinent of itein.s 
already in the inventory witli later 
models, except for tactical aircraft 
and helicopters and where the newer 
item is being procured to replace con- 
sumption. This type of marginal 
motlernization can be safely deferrml 
to a later time. 

With regard to military construc- 
tion, we have included fund.s in the 
FY 1968 Budget for military family 
housing and other categories of “non- 
combat” facilities, e.g., replacement of 
old barracks, BOQ’s, maintenance 
shops, administration and .sciiool 
buildings, etc. We deferred these types 
of construction programs in FY 1966 
and 1967 in order to reduce our de- 
mand on an economy already laboring 
under inflationary pres.sures. Now 
that these pressures appear to be 
subsiding, we should be prepared to 
assume the orderly modernization and 
expansion of our physical plant, wliieh 
represents an investment, in terms of 
acquisition cost, of ^vell over $36 bil- 
lion. The rate at which \ve do so will 
depend upon economic developments 
during the next 12 to 18 month.s. In 

balance of the PY 1966 military con- 
struction program (about $666 mil- 

PY 1968 the 

ouf cofrirf” r =™«noine 

-ave deveC 

fe;: ~ 

oSX™*'' “ SoutheartTah t 

ovor can be aafehr /c '"® 
boon able te reduce S*™ 

P'omenta. and the 


requests of tho Servicen nud I>cfrns( 
Agencies liy aliout billion, wliilt 

at tho sanio time jnvn iding fur ,'d! 
essential military fn-nuniln. Wf 
are roquosting foi' h’Y I1H57 a lolnl o( 
$72.8 billion in now oliligatiurin] am 
thority, of wJiich $12.8 Eiillion is in tho 
special SupjiUunonlal for SouIIh'iimI 
Asia. For FY 1968 \v<! tire ircjiifritliig 
!i total of $76.8 billitni in new nbligu- 
tional authority. lOxjionililuro’f me 
now ostimatoil at $(57.96 hJIlion fm- 
FY 1967 {.$9.(56 billion iihox’f* llie m-ig- 
hull budget ostimalo) uiHi$7:i.l Idlll.in 
for py 1968. 


Impact of the Defense Pro- 
cfram on the Bciicnico 
of Payments 


During tho pa-st your llio pioKn-.-; 
that tile Unitod Rliitou huji lii'eii uink 
iitg in its olforLs to oliinliiato tli<> iron 
blosonio deficit in it.4 iii(4‘i'nn1 ioniil 
balancos of pnyinoiita was; ai ■n'.s|<'.|. 
By 19(56, the ovorall “Hi|incN(v” .Irdhii 
was .slightly over $J.M billinn, 
Hulistuntially from tho $:i.H lilllii.it 
lovel of the provlous year, uiid wo 
were hoping for a fiirtlu.r iuipmvo. 
mont in 1900. Howovor, w.- now ..x- 
poet that when final data am- available 
for that year, they will ulmw that 
a liquidity ImniH tho di-flcit was 
rouglily the same an tho ja-ar )...foiv. 
fho chief factoi-H in thin dovolopmrut 

wore .some detorforation on Iho Inalo 

accounts stemming frian Iho rciiiiil 
domestic economic oxpnnaion darJi.K 
the period and hfghor D.-famio o\- 
pendituros abroad. 

As you know, for many yanru tin- 
popartmont of Dofomin Iuih boon midi- 
a vigorous ofTort to rodm-o (ho md 
impact of its program on tlio TT..S b-il- 
anco or payments while „ii|| ,nni„',„i.,. 

S ivS'"®™ " r...' 11 ... 

ndividual serviceman or hm dopoiid- 
0? th^TffA? tho rAmlia 

period 

and FY^OfiT ^'Y HhJ| 

ing tZ iT T in roduc 

^^cQipts from salo.s nr tt a 

countetesreXS' St 

to bold .io™TXo"„ ~[,i! 
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turos in face of suli.stantial incvoasoa 
in foroiRij and waf?os and in 

tiu! i)ay of U.S. Dfd’cniHii Departinont 
pci'HoiuKd. l'’or oxainpl(!, in I'iiiropo tho 
cost of liviiiK wont \ip about :I0 jior- 
(Kiiit and wuRo rates rost' more tiian 
;K) p(!iTont. Ilowovor, durinj’;' PY IHdd 
tho roquiroinonts of tlui Southoast 
Asia condict, tofjfotlufr witli a niodcist 
though, liopc'fully, Itnnpovary d(>din(! 
in military sales receipts, comldned 
to raise tlu! net adverse balance to 
$2.1 billion. 

The major factor umbu’lying this 
rise, of course, has Iksui the war in 
Vietnam. Military expenditures 
abroad are clo.sely related to the size 
of (mr d((ploym(!nt!i over.'auis. Hetwism 
June 11)01) amt June 11)00, the total 
numbtu’ of U.S. militaj-y p(>rsonne| in 
South Vietnam rose from 51), !)(){) to 
207,500, an increas<! of 207,000. In 
a<ldition, it was ni'cessary to under- 
take very large construction and logis- 
tics elVorts in supjiort of operations in 
Southeast A.sia, both of which added 
to the paynumts deficit. These addi- 
tional foreign exchange costs were not 
unexpected (oms; tIu! ilimensions of 
our commitment theri^ became appar- 
ent), and I )'eport(sl to you a year 
ago that the conflict might raise such 
costs several hundreil million dollars 
above pre-buiblup levels; indeeil, we 
now estimate that then* wen* a)iprox- 
inmtely $500 million of such additional 
expenditurirs in PV UKUJ. 

Wo recognized this threat to inir 
balance of payments from the begin- 
ning and we have taken (extraordinary 
measures to mlnimiz<e its imjiact. 
Nevertheless, wi' must ex|)ect that 
the hlglier Southeast Asia deploy- 


ments planned over tho next year atul 
a half will inevitably cause our over- 
seas spomling to rise still higher in 
the months ahead. Indeed, it now np- 
poar.H that Vietnam-related foreign 
exchange co.sts in FY 1907 will run 
over $1 billion higher than the pre- 
ImiUiup year of FY 1965. 

In previous years I have de.scrihed 
in some detail the llefenso Depart- 
ment’s actions to limit the balance of 
payments tdfects of our overseas pro- 
grams, including: 

® The prompt withdrawn! of U.S. 
forces from ov(?rs«‘nH aixms whenever 
changes in circumstances, our own 
ca})abilltles, or tho.so of our allies per- 
mit such action. 

® A continuing review of tho re- 
(luirement for and the efUcient iiUliza- 
tion of ovor.seas Inslallations with n 
view to elimiiiating or consolidating 
the.'K! facilities in emder to reduce their 
costs to a minimum. 

® Acceptance of up to 50 percent 
cost piuiallii^s (in some ca.ses moix?) 
in (u-der to favor procurement of U.S.- 
produced goods and sovvicos over 
those of foreign countries. Through 
FY 1900, nearly $000 million of such 
procurement was diverted to U. S. 
.sources. 

® 'I’he virtual cessation of now olT- 
shore procurement for the Military 
Asst.slance Program. In FY 1900, ex- 
p(mdilui“es for such proeurement were 
less than a third the PY 190;i level. 

• KfTorls to luicourage Defen.sji De- 
partment personnel to reduce their 
overseas s|>eiiding and, conversely, to 
increase their personal savings. 

• Sharp curbs on the size of U.S. 


headquarters .staff.s abroad and on the 
number of foreign national employees. 

With tho escalation of the conflict 
in Southoast Asia, a number of si)e- 
eiul im^asuros have been added. For 
example, in the area of ))orsonal 
spending, disbursement procedures 
were modific'd to make it oa.sier for a 
serviceman to ksivo his i>ay "on the 
bonks” or incroaso the size of the 
allotment sent liome. A most ])r(>mis- 
ing step was the (mactinent l)y tho 
Congress last August of the Uniform 
Service Savings Do))osit Program 
which authorize.s interivsL I'utes of up 
to 10 ])(M‘cent to <!m'.o\irag(! savings by 
scrvicenien ovm'.scas. We have initi- 
ated a vigorous (’ducalinnal prog:ram 
to coin])l(’m(’nt this muv savings op- 
portunity and the results to dab; have 
been most encouraging, 'rota! dei)osit.s 
luukn' tt)is b’gislation in the; first thrcf* 
months (S(fpteTnb(-r-Nov(sntKU' lilOO) 
totaled $25.4 million. 

In the construction area, special 
prowidure.s have lasm put into elh'c.t 
to minimiz(‘ the i)alanc(‘ of i)!iymentH 
costs of our lai’ge building program 
In Soutlu'ast Asia, again with grati- 
fying resuUs to date. For example, 
during FY 10(5(5, oidy about oim-nfth 
of tb(‘ $1572 million |)aiii our j)rinci))al 
contractor in Vietnam (uitcred tlie 
balanco of jjaynK'iits. The rest in ciT(>ct 
was "riduriK'd” to tlm Uniti'd States 
l(j buy Anuu’ican goods and H(‘rvices, 
including Irnnsimrtation on U.S. flag 
vessels. Most important. Ibis was ac- 
complished without impeding in any 
way llie progress of the cfuistriiclion 
Wijrk itself, 

With rosjKict to military rerei])ls, 
the decr(>a.se in FY 100(5 can he traced 
almost entirely to the phasing of ac- 
tual rc'cidpts from the Fmloral Ke- 
imhlic of (xermany, with whom we 
Imvfi luid an agixannejit to offset U.S, 
military (>xpondiLuros in that coun- 
try. The basic agreement called for 
the Germans to make paynumts in FY 
1900 07 of .$1,950 million for pur- 
chases of U.S. military goods and 
services rn(iuired to meet tlmlr dn- 
fenae needs. 

With regard to our military snlos 
program, I have the imiiression that 
our policies and objectives in this area 
are not very well under.stood, either 
at home or overseas. For examj)lo, 
allegations have lieen made: 

• That we aim forcing unwanted 
arms on countries. 

• That we are selling arms to coun- 
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v.-hf'-'h r!;ivi' no Icg-itimate use for 
’!:-m lui’i whu'h c-nilil l)etter use their 
r--. •.■iir.'CH to improve the lot 

<.>f t'h’ir 

• Thrit i'V iti<ii?(:rin)inately selling 
isri '.’-v ;ir.- promoting the arms race 
riTid unri'-rmining the peace. 

• Tluil in eases our military 

m!-- (ir-.'rts are thwarting the ob- 
j>‘''iive.-i uf eur own economic aid pro- 
urom.^. 

• That our military sales efforts 
are niotivatoil primarily by balance 
■ f ijayjm-nts considerations, abetted 
1-y t!i>' <b:-.-ire for profits on the part 
' f U.S. manufacturers. 

A!! of these allegations are false 
and are based on a misunder.standing 
•■r lack of knowledge of the facts in- 
volve, i, I bf-lieve it would l>e useful, 
th'-r-'fore. to review briefly the back- 
griiund and origin of the present for- 
eign military sales program. 

It has lx;en wi<loly recognized in our 
("untry, at least since the Korean 
War. that the collective defense of the 
Free World re(|uire«l armed allies, and 
'ornewhat more belatedly, that the 
internal security of most countries 
r-'*juires .some armed forces. Cireum- 
.-^tanres of history, in particular the 
greatly weakened economic condition 
of most countries following World 
War II, forced on the United States 
the rolf? of major armament .supplier 
to the F ree World. Accordingly, dur- 
ing the decade of the 1950’s, the 
United States had to meet the legiti- 
mate armament needs of its friends 
primarily through a large grant aid 
program. Indeed, of the $22 billion of 
D-'5. military exports during the 
$17 billion were financed by 
< ungre.ssiona! appropriations. 

riy the latter part of the decade, 
however, many of these countries had 
J'come prosperous again, enabling 
them to proiluce more of their owm 
nrnm or buy them abroad. At the 

,'-r, affluent „,! 

told thlr “'■"Wes tore. 

^ Id their monetary reserves. Also 

3961, the United States lost about SS 
Wl.on of it. gold holdings .twie its 

totod liabniUe., to forete'ertwhich 

P e.sent potential claims on our gold) 
had risen from about $15 billion 
alwut $22 billion. ' ^ 

^ 3961 had already 


from an average annual level of $2 
billion-plus during tlie 1960’s to about 
$1.5 billion- Since FY 1961, this 
rlownwartl trend has continued witii 
grant aid declining both atusolutoly 
and relatively. Whereas in FY 1901, 
there wei*e two dollars of grjint aid 
for every dollar of military sales to 
foreign recipients, by FY 1966 the 
ratio had been reversed. Moreover, I 
think it is important to note that, in 
tei-ms of total value, U.S. inilitary 
exports in the ten-year period, FY 
1962-71, are not expected to bo meas- 
urably higher than in the decade, FY 
1962-61; the big change will bo in the 
•shift in the way these exports 
are financed — from grant aid in the 
1950’s to military sales in the 1960’s. 

With this shift in emphasis from 
gi-ant aid to sales, it was decided to 
organize the latter on a more formal 
basis within the Department of De- 
fense, indeed, to make it a separate 
program. The principal objectivo of 
this foreign military sales program 
is, however, basically the same a.s 
that of the grant aid program, i.o., 
to promote the defensive strength of 
our allies in a %vay consistent with 
our overall foreign policy objectives. 
Encompassed wthin this objective 
are several specific goals: 

• To farther the practice of co- 
operative logristics and standardiza- 
tion with our allies by integrating 
our supply systems to the maximum 
extent feasible and by helping to 
limit proliferation of different type's 
of equipment. 

• To reduce the costs, to both cmr 

allies and ourselves, of equipping our 
collective forces, by avoiding unnocea- 
sary and costly duplicative develop- 
ment programs and by realizing the 
economies possible from larger pro- 
duction runs. ^ 


iiioso atanuardH -....j 

tent with the spirit of thr provisio 
added to the Foreign Anaislnnce At 
last yotir, whieli calls for the sale 
program to he athniniiiltired in suci 
a Avay a.s t£> imcoiirage lecijirecji 
arms control and diHurinanicMit iigrcc 
monts ainl di.strouriigt^ arms races. . . 

Over the ntixl llv<> ycais, we estl 
mate that the counlrti's of the nna 
comimmiat world will have leKlliinatt 
requfroinontn for mih.stanlinl nniounb 
of innv inilitai’y etiuipimuiL. llased on 
jia.st (ixperienoo, wet lielit'vt! tliiil iiiiui) 
of the.st! ret|uir(‘nii‘Tkts <'im he nio.^t 
effectively nu>t by piircliaHes frnni us, 
However, cmr iihilily to n-nllvi' tliin 
potential will dt'pmid on one iiinjoi' 
cioiulition : wo niuHl convince our ab 
lies that the 1J..H. inilitary ftales pro- 
gram in not a throat to llieic long- 
range nuticnial intereslH. And, us I 

mentioned jiroviously, lie 

willing, aa a nation, to make mitilury 
trade a “two way" Htreet. Ii’or our 
part, llin DeferiHe 1 Jopuririimil will 
continue to lako evm-y opporlnnilv to 
promote (xioiieratevc logistics iir- 
rang(Mnent.s— including coopiUMlIve re- 
.search and dovcdojiiiK'iiL I’lro'ilii and 
to empim.sizo the iinportanl contri- 
bution which tlu^ salis'i progrnnt can 
make in furthoring the objectlveu of 
collective d(!r(!nH<\ 

Turning again to inii' internnthmal 
paymontH jio.sition, for Urn neiti' term 
futiiixj, tlie proHpectn for any reduc- 
tion in tiu! not aclvorue Imlnnce on the 
"military" account munt rent on an in- 
creuHG in Halca rceclptu, and tlnne uro 
both practical and ([(uili’iilile Hrnihi ps 
to how much roller we nm or nhotild 
expect from this Hource. In l']ur.j|ie. 
wo should hn able to nuiko a m-t 
veduction in tho size of our logistics 
support fi.stahli.Hhinciit in tlio pi-ac,-sH 
of relocating from Franco, nlthougli 
there will Im soino Initial <iffno|lirig 
co.sts for tho relocation IlHclf, In the 
Far Kast, wn will faeo imnlimiirig 
high foreign oxchango costs ns long 
as our Vietnam (le]»loymnnlH remain 
largo. 

me uBaure the Committee, how- 
over, that do.spito our preoccupation 
with tho Important natiomil accurlty i 
objectivo wo aro chavgml with ai> ' 
complishing, wo remain keenly luvnrc ' 
Of the burdon that our overseas ' 
prop-ams place on tho iiation*H inb-r- 
national balance of paymontH. In this | 
J-egard, wo have no intention of rc- ^ 

our olTorte to i««ko Ihnt ! 

burden aa light aa poaaible. I 


ssrs,:S" '■ *• 

lished to ^vern the conduct of our 
foreign military sales programf 

for^ pII** equipment to a 

eannS^ it 

Tw have. 

forei^'cuTtomeTK^"’' ^ 

country ^purl* foreign 

the United 
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In this section of my Btatement I 
will <licu.s.s tho tlii-oo major prog-rams 
whicli, togcither, constituto iho foun- 
dation of our general nucic'ur forces, 
and civil (lef(!nBe. liocaiiHo of their 
close inter-relationship and, indeed, 
their interaction, it is essential that 
all three of those programs ho con- 
sidered within a single analytical 
framowoi-k. 

The General Nuclear War 
Problem 

During tho past scworal years, in 
my annual appearances before this 
committee, I have atUunpted to ex- 
l)lore with you sonus of th<! more 
fundannmtal chai-acteristies of tlui 
general nuclear war problem and the 
kinds of strategic forces which it in- 
volves. I noted that our general nu- 
chiur war forces should have two basic 
capabilities: 

• To didor deliberate nuclear at- 
tack upon the UniUal States and Its 
allies by maintaining, continuously, 
a highly reiialde ability to Inflict an 
unacceptaltle (U^grcio of <lanmgo ui)()n 
any siiifvh! agg'r((SH<»r, or combination 
of aggi-essors, at any tinu! during the 
course of a strategic nuclear ex- 
change, even afUtr absorbing a sur- 
prise first strike. 

• Tn the (n'ent such a war lusverthe- 
loss occurnMl, to limit damage to our 
population and industrial capacity. 

The first capability we (Sill "As- 
sured Destruction’’ and the second 
"Damage I, imitation.’’ The strab^gic 

oirensivo forces the KlUM’s, the 

submarine-launched ballistic missiles 
(iSUlM’s), and tho manned homhers 
— whicli we usually associate with the 
fli'st capability, can also contribute to 
the second. They can do so hy attack- 
ing enemy (hdivery vehicles on their 
bases or launch sites, jirovldod they 
can reach those vchlclos before they 
are launched at our cities. Conversely, 
tho strategic dofensivo forces — 
manned intereoptors, nnti-bomhor sur- 
Xace-to-ah' missiloa, anti-balHstic mis- 
sile (ADM) — wliich we usually asso- 
ciate with tho second capability can 
also contribute to the first. They can 
do so by successfully intercepting and 
destroying tho enemy's olTenaivc 


weapons liefore they reach our stra- 
tegic offensive forces on their bases 
and laxmeh sites. 

As long as deterrence of a delib- 
erate Soviet (or Red Chinese) nuclear 
attack ujjon the United States or its 
allies is the overriding objective of 
our strategic forces, tho capability for 
Assured Destruction must receive the 
first call on nil of our resources and 
must he jirovidod regardless of tho 
co.sts and the ilifllcultics involved. 
Damage Limiting progi'ams, no mat- 
ter how much we spend on them, can 
never substiUito for an Assured De- 
struction capability in the deterrent 
role. It is our ability to destroy an 
attacker as a viable 20th Century 
nation that provides the <letorrent, not 
our ability to partially limit damage 
to ourselves. 

What kind and amount of destruc- 
tion we wouhl have to Iki able to In- 
flict on on attacker to jirovlde this 
deterrent cannot lie answered pre- 
cisely. However, it seems reasonable 
to assume that in the case of the So- 
viet Union, tlio destruction of, any, 
one-fiftli to one-fourth of its popula- 
tion and onn-luilf to two-thir<ls of its 
Industrial capacity would moan its 
elimination as a major iiower for 
many years. Such a level of destruc- 
tion would certainly represent Intol- 
evaiilc punl.shnient to any fmhistrinl- 
i/ed nation and, thus, should serve as 
an effective iletornmt to the dellhorate 
initiation of a nuclear nltaclc on tho 
United State.H or its allies. 

Assured Destniction with regard to 
Tied Ohlnn presents a somewhat dif- 
ferent iiroblom. Chinn is far from be- 
ing an industrialized nation. However, 
wlmt industi’y it has is heavily con- 
centrated in a comparatively few 
cities. Wn estimate, for example, that 
a relatively small number of war- 
heads detonated over 60 Chinese ur- 
ban centers would destroy half of tlio 
urban poiiulation (more than 60 mil- 
lion people) and more than onc-balf 
of tho industrial capacity, Moreover, 
such an attack would also destroy 
most of the key govornmentaL. techni- 
cal and managerial personnel and a 
large proiiortion of tho skilled work- 
ers. Since Red China's capacity to 
attack the United States with nuclear 


weapons will bo very limited, even 
during the 1970’a, the ability of oven 
a very small portion of our strategic 
ofTonsivo forces to inflict such heavy 
damage upon them should serve as an 
effective dotorront to tho deliberate 
initiation of such an attack on their 
part. 

Once sufficient forces have been 
procured to give us liigh confidonco 
of achieving our As.surod Destruction 
objective, wo can then consider the 
kinds and amounts of force.s which 
might 1)0 added to reduce <lamage to 
our population and industry in the 
event deterrence fails. But hero we 
must note another important i)oint, 
namely, the j)038ible interaction of 
our strategic forces programs witli 
those of tile Soviet Union. If the gen- 
eral nuclear war policy of tlie Soviet 
Union also has as its objective tho 
dcterronce of a U. S. first strike 
(which 1 believe to be the case), then 
we must assume that any attempt on 
our jjart to reduce damage to our- 
selves (to what they would estimate 
we might consider an "ncc(!ptal)ln 
level") would i)ut pressure on tlunn to 
strive for an offsetting improv<;ment 
in their deterrent forces. Conversely, 
an increase in their Damage limiting 
capability would re(iuire us to make 
greater investments in Assured De- 
struction, which, as T will describe 
later, is j)r(!cisoly what we now jiro- 
Ijose to do. 

It is this interaction Ijotween our 
strategic forces programs and those 
of the Soviet Union which binds us to 
l)elieve tliat there is a mutuality of 
inbivests In limiting tlio deiiloyinent 
of anti-ballistifi missile {l(ifonH(i sys- 
tems. If our assumption that the Ho- 
viets are also striving to achieve an 
Assured Destniction capability is cor- 
ixict, and T am convinced that it is, 
then in all probability all wo would 
accomplish l)y deiiloying ABM sys- 
tems against one another would lie to 
incronse greatly our respective do- 
fenso expenditures, without any gain 
in real security for either side. It 
was for tills reason that President 
Johnson decided to initiate negotia- 
tions with tho Soviet Union, designed, 
through formal or Informal agree- 
ment, to limit tho deployment of ADM 
systems, while including at the same 
time about $^75 million in his FY 1008 
Budget to provide for such actions-— 
o.g., protection of our ofTonsivo weapon 
systomB—afl may ho required if these 
tliscussions prove unsuccessful, 
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]•; it might be use- 

r T' iiroihr-r fuiuiamental 

I '.hat the concept of 

i implies a "sec- 

i faraiiiiitv, i.e.. a strategic 

■' ys-h h:-' and sufficient 
‘tr>:',:th to df-troy the attacker, 
ih.;-. if A' 'jri'i I 'tr-.'.truction Is also 
a they must always 

• . . ‘ ur -tfcito^k offensive forces in 
'.r p’orr.irt.e rn a potential fir.st 
t.hnat (ju;t as wo view their 
f r nr>'i j'r-ivitie for a second strike 


U.S. vs Soviet 
Intercontinental Strategic 
Nuclear Forces 


Oct. 1, 1966 
U.S.** USSR 

ICBM'a** 984 340 

SLBM's (U.E. 

Launchers)* 612 130 

Total Intercontinental 

Ballistic Missiles^ 1,446 470 

Intercontinental 

Bombers * 680 166 


missile defense. However, knowing: 
what we do about past Soviet in'c<II- 
lections for defense HysteinH,*^ we inviat, 
for the time being, plan our forces on 
the assumption that they will have 
deployed some sort of an AllM syn* 
tem around their major oitloH by the 
early 1970's. Whether made up of 
GALOSH only, or a comljinalhm of 
GALOSH and other types of misHilo!!, 
a full scale dcjjloyment would cNoit 
the Soviet Union at least to SSJ5 
billion. 


The Size and Character of 
the Threat 

Ir. , to a?--es.« the capabilities 
' f "Jr jf-’np-r.5l nuclear war forces 
--r »]'-<■ ^.-vc-ral years, we must 
account the .size and char- 
a t.-r r-f the stratf'gic force.s which the 
I nion and Red China are 
);.\''ly te have during the same period. 
Atrain. l.t rnc caution that, while we 
h:i',c i'«:a?.inab!e high confidence in 
'•'Ur Cv.tini.'itva for the close-in period, 

fm- p^u-iy 

th'-' sc'M decade are .subject to much 
tifxert.iinty. As I pointed out In past 
apj.^arancf',- before this Committee, 

‘ h I'.ngcr rang.) projections are, at 
i;.n!y inforrni-d estimates, par- 
f;''ularly since they deal in many 
With a period beyond the pro- 
aii.l deployment lead times 
(I., t.h" weapon system.s involved. 

The .Soviet .Strategic Offensive. 
Defensive J'orce.s. 

Tv/o significant changes have oc- 
curred during th« last year in our 
pr.-jeetions of Soviet strategic forces, 
first IS a fa-ster-than-expected 
of construction of hard ICBM 
y J-s; the second is more positive evl- 

of an anti- 
mi.ssile defense system 
around Moscow. (Both of these devel- 
«pn.enis fail considerably short of 
"'■isher.than. 
''•hich we 

base h^fl hedging for several years 1 
current estimates for o her ek 
of the Soviet strategic w 
generally In line .Wth 
disc ussed here last year ^ 

f o-.ve 

i, ™ tte u s! 


As of now, we have more than three 
times the number of intercontinental 
ballistic missiles (i.e., ICBM’s, and 
SLBM’s) the Soviets have. Even by 
the early 1970's, ^ve still expect to 
have a significant lead over Uie Soviet 
Union in terms of number’s and a 
very substantial superiority in terms 
of overall combat effectiveness. In 
this connection, we should bear in 
mind that it is not the number of mis- 
siles which is important, but rather 
the character of the payloads they 
carry; the missile is simply the deliv- 
ery vehicle. Our superiority in inter- 
continental bombers, boOi in numbers 
and combat effectiveness, is even 
greater and is expected to remain so 
for as far ahead as ^ve can see. There 
is still no evidence that the Soviets 
intend to deploy a new heavy bomber 
in the late 1960’a. 




Anti-Ballistic Missile Defense. Wo 
have been aware for many years that 
the Soviets have been working on an 
anti-ballistic missile defense system 
just as we have been. After a series 
of abortive starts, it now appears 
that the Soviets are deploying such a 
system (using the “GALOSH” mis- 
sile, publicly displayed in 1964 ) 
around Moscow. They are also deploy- 
ing another type of defensive system 

ZSi this time 

"ot in- 
tended primarily for anti-ballistic 

lamckera and 

cniiae mmilea 

•'ia J5i?5 tiessris. 

wafed Sf SS® 

os of rnid-me d smiles 

4S0 and SOO, ^ wmher between 

flats possear^Jfoi?? ^aWe, ike So- 

of striking capable 


There has been no l)aHic (dmiiKo in 
in our estimates of the Ucd (Ihiuf'.Mo 
nuclear throat. Thoir firing of a nu- 
clear armed missilo over a (liHtsim’o 
of a few hundred inilon Inst Orlohrr 
falls within the limits of (lint endi- 
mate. . . . 

With regard to an ICHM, wit Iw- 
lieve that the Red ChinoHo nuclivnv 
weapons and Imlliatic miHnile devrtcip- 
mont programs are beliiK ijuinncrl 
with high iiriority. On the l»anlji of 
recent evidence, it n])pnnrH po.saihic 
that they may conduct either a iijiurr 
or a loiiK-rango hulliHtie miMilte 
launching before tiin end of Uin?. 
However, it apponra unlikely Limt (ho 
Chinese could deploy a Hignincanl 
number of operational ICHM’n before 
the mid-1970*fl, or that those IGUM'ii 
would have groat reliability, opeed of 
response, or subBtantial in’otectlon 
against nttncic. 

Red China also haa aonio boniliera 

which could cany nuclear 

but most of thorn have an ojusrjitloind 
radius of only a few hundred iidlfM. 

It IS highly iinlikoly, on the^ liaidn of 
cost alone, that they would undertaki- 
the development, production and de- 
ployment of a new, long range 
bomber force. If they cIioho to do an, 
it would take thorn a decade or more 
hefore they could deploy it. Aeconl- 
higly, wo have no reason on this 
accourit to change our estimate that a 
significant Red Chinese nuclear (hreat 
to the continental United Stnlcs will 
not develop before the mld-loyo'H. 

zrreiTzt 

wt expenitiures iL be/n waXrf!"' 
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Capabilities of the Proposed 
Forces for Assured Destruction 

The most demanding test of our 
Assured Destruction capability is the 
ability of our strategic offensive 
forces to sui'vive a well cooi’dinated 
surprise Soviet first strike dii-ected 
against them. Because no one can 
know how a general nuclear war be- 
tween the United States and the So- 
viet Union might occur, prudence 
dictates that we design our own stra- 
tegic forces on the basis of a greater 
threat than we actually expect. 

Capability Against the Expected 
Threat. 

Even if the Soviets in the 1972 
pei’iod were to assign their entire 
available missile force to attacks on 
our strategic forces (reserving only 
refire missile and bomber-delivered 
weapons for urban targets), more 
than one-half of the total forces pro- 
grammed last year for 1972 would 
still survive and remain effective. 

Considering the overall size and 
character of that force, it is clear 
that our strategic missiles alone could 
destroy the Soviet Union as a viable 
20th Century society, even after ab- 
sorbing a well coordinated, surprise 
first attack. Indeed, the detonation of 
even one-fifth of the total surviving 
weapons over Soviet cities would kill 
about 30 pei’cent of the total popula- 
tion (73 million people) and destroy 
about one-half of the industrial capa- 
city. By doubling the number of war- 
heads delivered, Soviet fatalities and 
industrial capacity destroyed would 
be increased by considerably less than 
one-third. Beyond this point further 
increments of warheads delivered 
would not appreciably change the re- 
sult, because wo would have to bring 
smaller and smaller cities under at- 
tack, each requiring one delivered 
warhead. 

Although It is not at all certain 
that they will do so, we must, as I 
noted earlier, base our force planning 
on the assumption that the Soviets 
will deploy a reasonably effective 
ABM defense around their principal 
cities; and we must be prepared to 
overwhelm it. 

We have been hedging against this 
possibility for some time, and last 
year we took a number of actions of 
which the following are the most im- 
portant: 


• Accelerated development of the 
Poseidon missile. 

® Approved production and deploy- 
ment of Minuteman III. 

• Developed penetration aids for 
Minuteman. 

Now, in the PY 1968 program wo 
propose to take a number of addi- 
tional actions to enhance the future 
capabilities of our Assured Destruc- 
tion forces, of which the following are 
the more important: 

• Produce and deploy the Poseidon 
missile. 

• Produce and deploy improved 
missile penetration aids. 

• Increase the proportion of Min- 
uteman III in the planned force and 
provide it with an improved third 
stage. 

• Initiate the development of new 
reentry vehicles, specifically designed 
for use against targets heavily de- 
fended with ABM’s. 

I will discuss each of these actions 
in greater detail later in connection 
with our other proposals for the stra- 
tegic forces. But for now, let me point 
out that the net effect of these actions 
would be to increase greatly the over- 
all effectiveness of our Assured De- 
struction force against the Soviet 
Union by mid-1972. Even if the Mos- 
cow-type ABM defense were deployed 
at other cities as well, the proposed 
U.S. missile force alone could inflict 
about 35 percent (86 million) fatali- 
ties on the Soviet Union in 1972 — 
after absorbing a surprise attack. 

As I noted earlier, a relatively 
small number of warheads detonated 
over fifty cities would destroy half 
of Red China’s urban population and 
more than one-half of her industry. 

Thus the strategic missile forces 
proposed for the PY 1968-72 period 
would, by themselves, give us an As- 
sured Destruction capability against 
both the Soviet Union and Red China, 
simultaneously. 

Capability Against “Higlier-Than- 
Expected Threats.” 

As I indicated last year, our As- 
sured Destruction capability is of 
such crucial importance to our secur- 
ity that wo must be prepared to cope 
with Soviet strategic threats which 
are greater than those projected- in 
the latest intelligence estimates. 

The most severe threat we must 
consider in planning our Assured De- 
struction forces is an extensive, effec- 
tive Soviet ABM deployment com- 


bined with a deployment of a 
substantial ICBM force with a hard- 
target kill capability. Such a Soviet 
offensive force might pose a threat 
to our Minuteman missiles. An exten- 
sive, effective Soviet ABM system 
might then bo able to intercept and 
destroy a significant portion of our 
residual missile warheads, including 
those carried by submarine-launched 
missiles. (The Soviet offensive and 
defensive threats assumed hero are 
both substantially higher than ex- 
pected.) 

To hedge against tlie possibility of 
such a threat to our land-based mis- 
sile forces, we have authorized the de- 
velopment and production of the 
Poseidon. Should still additional of- 
fensive power be required, and such a 
requirement is not now clear, we are; 
considering the development and de- 
ployment of a new Advanced ICBM, 
designed to reduce vulnerability to 
such a Soviet threat. The deployment 
of the Nike-X as a defense for our 
Minuteman force would offer a par- 
tial substitute for tlie pos.sible furtlier 
expansion of our offensive forces. 

But again I want to emphnsize that 
wo don’t know whether the Soviet 
Union will develop and deploy the 
kind of forces assumod here, Even 
against this higher-than-expected 
throat, and even without a Nike-X 
defense of Minuteman, our proposed 
strategic missile and liombor forces 
could still indict 40 percent or move 
fatalities on the Soviet population 
throughout the time period involved. 

More oxtremo throats are higlily 
unlikely. In any ovont, the changes 
wo are now proposing in our .strate- 
gic offensive forces would make It 
dangerous and expensive for tlie So- 
viet Union to move in the direction 
of inoro extreme threats to our As- 
sured Destruction capability. If we 
assume, as I believe we should, that 
the Soviets would want to reduce the 
vulnerability of their own offensive 
forces against the possibility of a 
first strike by our very accurate 
forces in the FY 1972-73 period, they 
must further disperse and harden 
their strategic missilo.s, which is ex- 
actly what they appear to he doing 
now. To do so is expensive and for 
the same budget outlay roaulta in re- 
duced missile payloads. Not to do so 
would leave the Soviet force highly 
vulnerable. Thus wo can, in planning 
our forces, foreclose any seemingly 
"easy” and "cheap” paths to their 
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. rr.i T^t of a statisfacEorj' As- 

ir 0 I)-;.-tructi')n capability and a 
m:: f . t - ry Datnagc Limiting capa- 
; 'it ,■ :it t’l*- lime. 

’.V. . ,f ci.'Ur-o, cannot preclude the 
; I'iiii;. that the ??ovic-t Union may 
;■ r. ,t . it' . trategii' force.s budget at 
, , . in tho future. That is why 
n.j-.v undertaking a ver>' com- 
j.f. I k;\.. .-.Judy of a now strategic 
t io’ “V.-Uin. And that is why we 
ar- i.'.,'. iir-'clu.iing the po.^sible future 
' r. of i!c-'.y Poseidon subma- 

ri,' - ' I r the dofenre of our presently 
0 |!'r. .'i Minutofiian .silos with Nike- 
X„ V. tiii- 1 Lj'fieve we should place 
■ ur .-iv.-,. in a position to move for- 


such an attack can be prevented if it 
is understood by the Soviets that wc 
possess strategic nuclear forces so 
powerful as to be capable of absorb- 
ing a Soviet first strike and surviving 
Avith sufficient strength to impose 
unacceptable damage on them. We 
have such power today. We must 
maintain it in the future, adjusting 
our forces to offset actual or potential 
changes in theirs. 

There is nothing we have seen in 
either our own or the Soviet Union's 
technology which would lead u.s to 
believe we cannot do this. From the 
beginning of the Nike-Zeus project 
in 1955 through the end of tliis cur- 


Asaured Destruction, tlio third major 
purpose for which wo imiy wiuvt to 
deploy an ABM defenao (i.o., the jiro* 
tcction of Minutoman). Now, 1 \vciutii 
like to discuss the other two puriiojics. 

Deployment of Nike-X for Defeiiw nf 
Our Cities Against a Soviet Attack. 

What is involved hi>re is an analy- 
sis of the contrihuti<m the Nike -X 
system might make to thes defeiini' of 
our citie.s under two as.suinptioiia: 

• That the Soviets do net reael Ut 
such a dejiloyment. 

• That tlie Soviets do r<u»c!t In an 
nttom])t to jiroHorvo their "Ahmiii-.'iI 
Deatruction" capability. 


•iM !'r.>nii'tly on all of thc.se options 


If !at>-r that should become necessary, 
v.,> ji fi'-.t eemmit ourselves to them 


Capabilities of the Proposed 
Forces for Damage Limitation 

Thr. principal i.ssue in this area of 
th“ .Siratogic Forces Program con- 
C'Tjis th,. .if-ploynient of an AHM de- 
fer;::^' .system, i.e., Nike-X. There are 
thTt,-’ s<aneM-)iat overlapping but dis- 
major purpose.s for which we 
.might v.ant to (ieploy such a system at 
t.his tiinc: 

• To protect our cities (and their 
pof'uiation and indu.stry) against a 
>'’ouvt missile attack. 

^ • IV) protect our cities against a 
h'd Ciiine.w missile attack in the 
mid-UnO’s. 

• To help protect our land-based 
>irat*-‘gic offen.slve forces (I.e., Min- 
uteinan) against a .Soviet missile at- 
f'lrk. 

.'Ul-^r .studying the subject exhaus- 
tively, and after hearing the views 
of our princij)al military and civilian 
ndvisors. we concluded that we should 
not imtiato an ABM deployment at 

• The Soviet Union would be 
f'>rce<i to react to a U.S. ABM de- 
ployment by increasing its offensive 
nuclear force .still further with the 
-i^t that the risk of a Soviet n. 
char attac^ on the United States 
not be further decreased; and 
the damage to the United States from 
a Soviet nuclear attack, in the event 

■‘■O'.ct nuclear attack, We believS 


, a total of about $4 billion on ballistic 
I missile defense research — including 
Nike-Zeus, Nike-X and Project De- 
fender. And, during the last five or 
I sl.x years, we have spent about $1.2 
billion on iJie development of penetra- 
tion aids to help ensure that our mis- 
siles could penetrate the enemy’s de- 
fenses. As a result of these efforts, 
we have the technology already in 
hand to counter any offensive or de- 
fensive force changes the Soviet 
Union might'undertake in the forsee- 
able future. 

We believe the Soviet Union has es- 
sentially the same ‘requirement for a 
deterrent or Assured Destruction 
force as the United States, Therefore, 
deployment by the United States of 
an ABM defense which would degrade 
the destruction capability of tlie So- 
viet’s offensive force to an unaccept- 
able level would lead to expansion of 
force. This would leave us no 
better off tiian we were before. 

^ protection of the 
TBiited States against a possible Red 
Chinese nuclear attack, the lead time 
required for China to develop a sig- 
nificant ICBM force is greater than 
toat required for deployment of our 

m Itself would not dictate the produc- 
tion of an ABM system at this time. 
.Similarly, although the protec- 

oZ • land-based strategic 

offensive forces against the kind ^of 
hea^, sophisticated missile attack 


of tlifi NiIc(y~X systnin ar<« hrdiig de- 
veloped in Huch a way a.4 Lo perniit a 
variety of (leiiloyiiieiilHj Lwn have 
been selected for t!i(‘ iiurpoaeK of thiH 
nnaly.His. Tin; first, which I will rail 
"Po.sturn A,” reijrosenU a Itglit (f. .S, 
defense ngain.st a Soviet niimnle at- 
tack on our citie.H. U consiHt.'t of un 
area defense of the entire ('ontlin-ntiil 
Uniteil States, providing rediindiml 
(ovorlai)))ingr> eoveragi' of key target 
area.s; and, in addition, a reliitivriy 
low-don.sity Sprint defi'ii.se of n num- 
ber of the largest cities to provide 
some in’otection against those wur- 
Iioads which got through the airn 
defense. The second deployment, 
which I call "PosLuvo 11,” is n lusivier 
dofense against a Hoviet atlaek. With 
the aainn area coverage, it provideii n 
hifflior-donaity Sprint tiefoiiso for 
twice tlio miinber of eities. 

Sliown on the Figure I are the coin, 
pononts and the costs (which, if pnst 
experience is any guide, may be under- 
stated by 50 to 100 )ier<*('iit for Ihe 
systems ns a wholo)« of PosUtre A tiinl . 
Posture B. 


oEven before the N^/stoms fnatme 
ovcralinnal, prcmi.rc» would janritii! 
for ilunr expansion nl a cost of etili 
addthonal hilliom. The unuroteeUd 
or rdalivdy unprotected, areas of the 
United Staieu would claim that fhdr 
Ua, dollara wcre he.inn diverted to pro- 
eci New Yorh and WaHhinolim lebUe. 
they were left naked. Aiid, erHicH 

Vremiaed on a mro-b 
laiffer Soviet threat (the ••pimdfde" 

should be applied to our alrafeoic . 

an ic/icuc that, once alurtcd, 

deployed with the 
o6 of protecting the 

iAc Soviet Union would 

Of HO billion over a lO-year period. 
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The Multi-function An-ay Radar 
(MAR) is a very powerful phased- 
aiTay radar which can perform all the 
defense functions involved in engag- 
ing a large, sophisticated attack: cen- 
tral control and battle management, 
long-range search, acquisition of the 
target, disci'imination of warheads 
from decoys or “spoofing” devices, 
precision tracking of the target, and 
control of the defense interceptor mis- 
siles. 

The TACMAR Radar is a scaled 
down, slightly less complex and less 
powerful version of the MAR, which 
can perform all the basic defense func- 
tions in a smaller, less sophisticated 
attack. 

The Perimeter Acquisition Radar 
(PAR) is a phased-array radar re- 
quired for the very long-range search 
and acquisition functions involved in 
area defense. To achieve the full 
potential of the extended range Spar- 
tan, the target must be picked up at 
much greater distances in order to 
compute its trajectory before the 
Spartan is fired. 

The Missile Site Radar (MSR) is a 
much smaller, phased-array radar 
needed to control the Sprint and Spar- 
tan interceptor missiles during an en- 
j?agemont. It can also porfom the 
functions of the TACMAR but on a 
considerably reduced scale. Actually, a 
number of different sizes are being 
studied. This “modular” approach will 
pennit us to tailor the capacity of the 
radar to the particular needs of each 
defended ai'ea. 


The Spartan is a three-stag^e missile 
witli a nuclear warhead capable of in- 
tercepting incoming objects at rela- 
tively long range above the atmos- 
phere. 

The Sprint is a shorter range, high- 
acceleration intereeptor missile de- 
signed to make intercepts at lower 
altitudes. 

Tile technical principles involved in 
the radars are now fairly well estab- 
lished. One research and development 
MAR-type has been constructed at the 
Wliite Sands Missile Range. A con- 
tract has been let for the power 
plant of a second MAR-type radar, 
which is to be constructed on Kwaja- 
lein Atoll. The Missile Site Radar is 
well along in development and fdie 
constiTJction of one of these riulars 
on Kwajalein Atoll has also begun. 

Testing of the Sprint missile was 
staifed at White Sands in November 
1965 and the tempo of testing will 
steadily increase during the cuiu’ent 
year. The Spartan is still on the draw- 
ing boai-ds. It represents a very sub- 
stantial redesign of the original Zeus 
and we, will not know until it is flight 
tested how well it will perform. 

Facilities for testing bo^ the Sprint 
and the Spartan will bo constructed 
on Kwajalein Atoll. These, together 
with the TACMAR and MSR and 
the programs for the computers, will 
give us all of the major elements of 
the Nike— X system which are essential 
to tost its overall performance against 
veenti 7 vehicles fired from Vanden- 
borg APB, Calif. (We feel we know 
enougli about the PAR technology to 


be able to use the mechanically steered 
radars already on Kwajalein as simu- 
lators.) The system will be tested in 
stages, starting with the MSR and 
Sprint, then the Sparian missile and 
the TACMAR radar. A large number 
of test shots will be launched fwm 
the west coast of the United States 
to Kwajalein to test the system thor- 
oughly as a whole. The most impor- 
tant objective of this efiPort is to de- 
tennine proper system integration and 
computer programming, since the in- 
dividual components of the system will 
have already been tested. 

But even after this elaborate teat 
program is completed, some technical 
uncertainties will still remain unre- 
solved; this is to be expected in a 
system designed for such a highly 
complex mission. Moreover, we have 
learned from bitter experionco that 
even when the development probleina 
have been solved, a sy.stem can mii 
into trouble in production or when it 
is put into operation. All too often the 
development prototype cannot be pro- 
duced in quantity without extensive 
re-engineering. Production dolay.s are 
encountered and co.sts begin to spiral. 
Sometimes those problems are not dis- 
covered until the new system actually 
enters the inventory and has to 
function in an operational environ- 
ment. . . . 

In this connection, it is worth not- 
ing that had wo produced and de- 
ployed the Nike-Zeua system pr(>i)osc(l 
by the Army in 1959 at an estimated 
cost of $13 to $14 billion, moat of it 
would have had to he tom out an<l 
replaced, almost before it became op- 
erational, by the new missiles and 
radars of tlie Niko-X system. By the 
same token, other technological de- 
velopments in oiTensivo forco.s over 
the next seven years may make 
obsolete or drastically degrade the 
Niko-X system as presently en- 
visioned. We can predict with cer- 
tainty that there will be substantial 
additional costs for* updating any sys- 
tem we might consider installing at 
this time against the Soviet missile 
threat. 

Tile deployment of a Nlko-X system 
would also require some improvement 
in our defense against manned 
bomber attack in order to preclude 
the Soviets from undercutting the 
Nike-X defense; and we would want 
to expand and accelerate the fallout 
shelter program. The investment cost 
(including research and development) 



POSTURE A 

POSTURE B 


Invest. Coat 

Invest. Cost 

Radars 

MAR 

TACMAR 

PAR 

MSR 

($ Billion) 

($ Billion) 

Invest. Cost 

Missiles 

Spartan 

Sprint 

$ 6.6 

$12.6 

Invest. Cost 

$ 2.4 

$ 4.8 

DOD Invest. Cost 

$ 8.9 

$17.4 

2.0 

AEC Invest. Cost 

:.o 

Total Invest. Cost 

$ 9.9 

$19.4 

(excluding R&D) 

Annual Operating Cost 

$ 0.38 

$ 0.72 

No. of Cities w/Term. Def: 

X 

2X 


Figure 1 
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h c5tlniat^d at about 
?■[ ’. I J.M lilli'-r. aad would provide 

f ■ wr. iii f.-.ne of F-IU or F-I2 
: ;r;t. ror^ tor- and airborne wam- 

-.-.r l i-.-ritn-l ain'raft (AWACS). 
1 ; > fali-r ut rheiter program 

. ,M a?: 'Jt Ss'K* million more 
'i a.'V thv is::*’ ive are now producing. 

■ ;j‘<i a!-'o need fjnio of our antl- 
!;! n afit;.' '.varfare (ASW) forces for 
U r .'•■f.vivt nsi^.sile submarinc.s, 

f ;t are nvt >>1 clear whether the.se 
.'iSV/ fr-r.e.i would actually have to be 
ir.or-’.Lvd t'.cr '.he currently planned 
: V, 'v In any event, the “cuirent” 
N'uiV-,'; of the investment cost of 
r! - t >tai liamage Limiting package 
i amount to at least $12.2 bil- 
h.'r; f'.r i''',‘.-ture A and at least ?21.7 
iu!:i -n for f'M.sture L. 

T<‘ tc;>t the contribution that each 
‘ f thcviCr Kike-X deployments might 
.u ako t') (jur Damage Limiting objec- 
ts, o.-, \v,‘ have projected both the U.S. 
and Sr-'vict strategic nuclear forces 
! assuming no reaction by the Soviets 
t-- the IhS. AUM deployment) to the 
time when Posture B, the hea\ier de- 
fense, c.'juld be fully in place. 

The fataiities which the.se So\iet 
L'rcri could inflict upon the United 
.St.-.t.-s fwith anti without a U.S. ABM 
di-fen,--e) and the fatalities which the 
IL S. force.s could inflict on the Soviet 
I’ni-.n ( With a Soviet ABM defense) 
are shown in the h'igure 2. 

_ The first case, “.Sovic-t.s Strike First, 

L. .S. Betaliates,” is the threat against 
v-hich our strategic force.s must be 
designed. The second ca-se, “U.S. 
i^tnke.s First, Soviets Retaliate," is 
the case that would determine the size 
and character of the Soviet reaction to 
aumges in our strategic forces, if 
they wish, a.s they clearly do, to main- 
tain an Assured Destiniction capa- 
bility against us. 


the United States reflect some varia- 
tions in the performance of their re- 
.spective ABM systems, they are still 
based on the assumption that tliese 
systems wll work at relatively high 
levels of effectiveness. If these ACM 
systems do not perfonn as well as our 
technical people postulate, fatalities 
on both sides could be considerably 
higher than shown in Figure 2, 
or the costs would be considerably 
higher if major improvements or ad- 
ditions had to be made in tire systems 
to bring them up to the postulated 
level of performance. 

If the Soviets are dotennined to 
maintain an Assured Destruction 
capability against us and they believe 
that our deployment of an ABM de- 
fense would reduce our fatalities in 
the “U.S. Strikes First, Soviets Re- 
taliate" case to the levels shown in 
Figure 2, they would have no alter- 
native but to increase the second 
strike damage potential of tiieir offen- 
sive forces. They could do so in 
several different ways. Shown in the 
table below are the relative costs to 
the Soviet Union of responding to a 
U.S. ABM deployment in one of those 
possible ways: 


Level of U.a 
Fatalities Which 

Soviets Believe Cost to the Soviets 
Will Provide of Offsetting 

Deterrence** U.S. Cost to 

(Millions) Deploy an ABM 

40 $1 Soviet cost to 

$4 U.S, cost 

60 $1 Soviet cost to 

$2 U.S. cost 

90 $1 Soviet cost to 

$1 U.S, coat 


, •! » »i (jjaieu i3tf 

stnkes first and Soviets retaliate. 


If the Soviets chose to respond In 
that way to oiu* ABM deploynienti 
the results would be us sliowii hi Fig^ 
uro 3. 

In short, the Soviets have it within 
their technical ami economic capacity 
to offset any further Damage limit- 
ing moasure-s we might iinderlnke, 
provided they are dotormiiiod to 
maintain thoir dotoiTont against ns. 
It is the virtual certainly that the 
Soviets will act to luiunlaln llicir 
deterrent vdilch casts such grave 
doubts on the advisability of oiir 
deploying tbe Nike-X syslem for llic 
protection of our citie.s ngnlnst llie 
kind of heavy, Ho]>IiialIcal(‘<l iiiiH.s||c 
attack they could launch in (he UIVD'-h. 
In all probability, all we would ac- 
complish would bo to increase gn-atty 
both their defense expenditures and 
ours without any gain in real security 
to eitlier aide. 

Defense Against the Hed Chinesi' 
Nuclear Threat. 

With regard to the lic«l Cluncse 
nuclear threat, an uustoro AiiM dn- 
fonso might offe,r u high degree! of 
protection to tlie nation ugaiiisL o 
missile attack, at lea.st tlirougli tlio ' 
1970’a. Tlio total investinent co.st of 
such a program might amount to 
billion, including the cost of the 
nuclear warheads. 

The effectiveness of this ileploymoiit 
in reducing U. S. ratalitlos from a 
Rod Clunoso attnclc in the is 

sliown in the table below: 

Chinese Strike First 
(Operational Inventory) 

U.S. Fatalities X MisHllcH .3X MiHsMcs 
(in millions) 

Without ABM 5 10 , 

With ABM 0-1- 1 * 


inuicate that 
Without Nike-.X and the other Damage 
Limiting programs discussed earlier, 
t-s. fatalities from a Soviet first 
strike could total about 120 rnmion* 
after absorbing that attack, we 
could mflsct on the .Soviet Union more 
ban 120 million fatalities. Assuming 
tho .^fAiets do not react to our deploy- 

them, which k a most unrealistic 
option. Posture A might reduce 

tore n't ’•’Hlion and Pos- 

‘•ure B to about 30 million. 

Although the fatality estimates 

*hown for both the Soviet Union Id 


Strategic Exchange (In millions)^ 
(ASSUMES NO SOVIET REACTION TO U.S. ABM DEPLOYMENT) 

Strikes FirHt. 
Soviets Rctnilnlo* 

U.S.Pat. Sov.Pnt. U.S. Fat. Sov. Fat. 

120-t- 100 70 

OA 30 70 

•Fatality figures abown aI 20 70 

deaths deaths from blast and fallout; 

^y^»Tday life, fiom fire atoiTna, disease, and geneifli 

^ess Of Strike on Soviet SsWe^sysS'^g' maximizing offecEivc 


Figure 2 


U.S. Programs 
Approved 
Posture A 
Posture B 
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This austere defense could probably 
preclude damage in the 1970’s almost 
entirely. As the Chinese force gi'ows 
to the level it might achieve by 1980- 
86, additions and improvements might 
be required, but relatively modest 
additional outlays could probably limit 
the Chinese damage potential to low 
levels well beyond 1986. 

It is not clear that we need an ABM 
defense against China. In any event, 
the lead time for deployment of a 
significant Chinese offensive force is 
longer than that required for U.S. 
ABM deployment; therefore, the de- 
cision for the latter need not be made 
now. 

In the light of the foi’egoing anal- 
ysis, we propose: 

• To pursue with undiminished 
vigor the development, test and 
evaluation of the Nike-X system (for 
which purpose a total of about $440 
million has been included in the PY 
1968 Budget), but to take no action 
now to deploy the system. 

• To initiate negotiations with the 
Soviet Union designed, through for- 
mal or informal agreement, to limit 
the deployment of ABM systems. 

• To reconsider the deployment de- 
cision in the event those discussions 
prove unsuccessful; aproximately $375 
million has been included in the FY 
1968 Budget to provide for such 
actions as may be required at that 
time, e.g., the production of Nike-X 
for the defense of our offensive 
weapon systems. 

I would now like to turn to our spe- 
cific proposals for the Strategic 
Forces in the PY 1968-72 period. 

Strategic Offensive Forces 

The force structure proposed for 
the PY 1968-72 period is shown in 
the classified table furnished to the 
Committee. 


Missile Forces. 

Last year I told this Committee 
that: 

“The U.S. response to a Soviet 
deployment of an ABM defense 
would be the incorporation of 
appropriate penetration aids in 
our strategic missiles. Against 
area defense interceptors, pene- 
tration aids can he provided for 
U.S. missiles (so that an Assured 
Destruction capability is main- 
tained) at a cost to us of less 
than 10 percent of the cost of an 
ABM defense to the Soviets. The 
lead time for the Soviets to mount 
an ABM defense is greater than 
the time for us to produce and 
deploy penetration aids, provided 
we take timely action to develop 
thorn and can move forward 
promptly to produce tliera, and 
this we are doing. The decision 
actually to deploy new penetra- 
tion aids can be made later this • 
year. If the Soviets did attempt 
a large ABM defense we would 
still be able to produce and 
install the necessary penetration 
aids before the Soviets could 
achieve an extensive deployment. 

“. . . against a combined Soviet 
expanded sti-ategie missile/ABM 
tlireat, the most offleient alterna- 
tive available to us would be to 
develop Poseidon (with the new 
penetration aids) and retrofit it 
into Polaris boats. To hedge 
against the possibility of such a 
threat, wo now propose to accel- 
erate the development of the 
Poseidon missile (which was 
initiated last year). The timing of 
a decision to produce and deploy 
the missile would depend upon 
how this threat actually evolved.” 
Tins is essentially the program we 
now propose to pursue. 


Minuteman. Last year we had 
planned a Minuteman force which 
would ultimately have consisted of a 
mix of 1,000 Minuteman II's and 
Minuteman Ill’s, with all the Minute- 
man I’s phased out. Now, in order to 
increase the capability of this force 
against a possible strong Soviet ABM 
defense, we propose to increase the 
proportion of Minuteman Ill’s in the 
force and equip them with a new im- 
proved third stage which will increase 
the payload of each missile. This in- 
ci’eased payload will enable the 
Minuteman III to carry more penetra- 
tion aids to counter an ABM defense. 
The total cost of this program is esti- 
mated at $400 million, but it will cost 
the Soviet Union many times more in 
ABM defenses if they try to offset it. 

We also propose to step up the 
schedule for re-equipping the Minute- 
man II's with an improved reentry 
voliicle and to procure penetration 
aid packages for nil Minuteman IT and 
Til missiles. Engineering development 
was started on these penetration aid 
packages last year. The total co.st of 
this program is estimated at $315 
million, of which $100 million was 
provided through FY 1967, $126 mil- 
lion is required in FY 1968, and an- 
other $90 million in sulmoquent years. 

Eventually, it will px-obnhly be- 
come necessary to replace the earliest 
Minuteman II missiles because of 
their age. At that time wo could add 
more Minuteman Ill's if that should 
appear desirable. Meanwhile, T be- 
lieve we should initiate the develop- 
ment of a new improved reentry 
vehicle for the Minuteman III, and 
funds for this purpose have been in- 
cluded in the budget request. 

Polaris-Poscidon. By the end of the 
cxn-rent fiscal year, 30 of the planned 
41-ship Polaris force will have be- 
come operational. The last two Polaris 
submarines will be deployed by 
September 1967. ... 

I also believe it would be prudent at 
this time to commit the Poseidon mis- 
sile to production and deployment. . . . 
In order to hold a minimum the num- 
ber of .submarines which would have 
to be withdrawn from the operational 
fleet, we propose to spread the 
Poseidon retrofit program over a 
period of years on a schedule tied to 
the regular overhaul cycle. 

. . . The total incremental cost of 
developing Poseidon, and producing 


Number of Fatalities in an All-Out Strategic Exchange (in millions) 


(ASSUMES SOVIET REACTION TO U.S. ABM DEPLOYMENT) 

Soviets Strike First, U.S. Strikes First, 

U.S. Retaliates Soviets Retaliate 


U.S. Programs l 

a.S. Fat. 

Sov. Fat. 

U.S. Fat. 

Sov. Fat, 

Approved 

120 

120-1- 

100 

70 

(no I’esponse) 





Posture A 

120 

120-1- 

90 

70 

Posture B 

120 

120+ 

90 

70 

Figure 3 
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and deploying the proposed force la 
estimated at l)illion. A total of 
about $900 million is included in the 
FY 1968 Budget for Poseidon. ('I'be 
decision to deploy Poseidon will pro- 
duce an offsetting saving of aliout 
$200 million in the Polaris progrann) 

Funds have also been imdmh'd In 
the budget for the developnnnit of cer- 
tain desired improviummls for the 
Polaris missile, 

Titan n. The Titan II force, con- 
sisting of 54 missiles deployed in liuni 
silos, presently makes n uni(iue con- 
tribution to our struU^gie offensive 
capabilities. , . . llowisver, with the 
deployment of Minulenuui III niui, 
latei‘, of tile Poseidon, this capability 
of the Titan II will no longer he 
uni(iue. The MimUemun III from I he 
continental United Htulcs and (he 
Poseidon from forwai-d und<>rseu hwa- 
lions will be iibh- to reneb all the im- 
portant targets in the Hoviid Union. 

. . . Accordingly, we now iiropose 
to end procurement of new Titan 
boosters for testing amt opm-ulionnl 
reliability demonstration with Ibe b'V 
1966 buy, mid, insUnid, use liuoslera 
already in the inventory for these 
purposes in the futuiv, Willi abmtl 
six follow-on tests pm' year, the force 
of 54 TITAN missiles on Imineliera 
enn he maintained for n munfier of 
years. 

Now Sirategic Missile Hyslcnis. 
Although we helieve the nlralegic 
missile programs now proposed will 
bfi ndoquale to meet the tlinml, mmn 
if the .Soviet Union were to carry out 
u full scale deploynimU of an AHM 
system and develop mocit effei'tive 
ICBM’a, we are making a very com- 
prehonsivo study of a new long-range 
missile system. To shorten the lend 
time on any option selccle.l ns a result 
of this study, wo have inoliided funds 
n the FY 1968 Budget for contract 
doflmtion should such a decision he- 
come warranted. 


enleriiig the hoinher force during FV 
1969 71 nmi the H rdtC/iPs ran !»• 
inainlniiied in u .suilnhit* ii|M<riili<>iiitl 
condllion well into (he 19Y(i':i. Iln-ie 
is no pressing need lo dreide on thr 
production and deploymeid of ;i n«‘W 
lioniher in (he 1''^' Itlits liiiilK<'t. 
Ulenriy, (he nrst order of |iUidn<-:>ii in 
the nlralegic ollVnsivc fornvi prugi'am 
at lliis time (s (he provieinii of 
pemdrndon aids and oilier inipufvr 
inent!i fur our preiicnitly plniim-d 
slrnlegic missile force, and lh« )ii<i 
diiclion and deploymeni of the m-w 
Poseidon. . , . Neverlheli'ici, we jilnii 
(o eontiniie work on (he eiigiite. 
avionics, and (he relaled airfinine 
studies, for whJeh n (otui of ndl 
lion 1.4 progriutiiiieil for FV IPiiH. 

Air l.iiiinctied Misttites. 

I.mil year I said that we jdiiiiiifl 
(o keep (he Mound Mog niis.dleri in ih" 
operational inventory ihcoUKh I- V 
1971), pimsing their numli.-i- down in 
step with (he phase out of (he H fo* 
F's. We now propose to plm ie out the 
older ilniind Dog "A" |,y fy liiiifi. 
retninhig only the "If mode],., . . . ' 
The HliAM progi-sin Is iinrlmng.-d 
from that which I |ire;snle.t lii.-:i 
year. While we idiil do not plan t-i 
di-ploy HKAM on U,.* It fgn; M's. we 
are e<inlinuiiig tin* lievelopnieni ..f u,.. 
necessary nvlonii-s to periiiii ,oi.l, » 
•leployinent If it ,.hi.nld Is-rome iiesj, 

lilile. 

.Strategic Itct'oiinairtNniire. 

I lie iilrali'glc reroiiimlscajire form 
is (he name as (Imt pn'senled « y.-ur 
ago. 

Stralogic Dofonsivo Forcos 

The atrategic defeimhe f.Mve;i i.io 
posed for the FV itlrtH Vl! period 
are shown on (he elmmineil lulde pro. 
videii to the Uominitlee. The ttivil 
Defense progrnm fm* fy lynfi 
shown separiitely. 


.Strategic Boiuber Forces, 

iher fnvn,... 


Will be phn.«iGd out as planned, “umv- 

«0 k-nwl 

Since the new Fli-lU'a will, t|,e 
BitAM air-to-surface mlsalla will Iw 


• 

Die progriuiiH shown under 
himilInK i»re, with two exrepih.n^ 
munn na Ihose I preiienled taet 
Aollvntlon of JiTIKi m 

will Mlip Konmwhal from 
Hchedulo hIiowii IrhI year dm 
dehiya Jn firming up the lech 
doUtllg of llio program. The delay 
iK> mndo up by the temporary p 
tion of two of thfi nina 11 cn 
ccDtftrs and 12 of Urn mamial h« 
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avionics. We hope that by the end of 
this year sufficient data will be avail- 
able to demonstrate the feasibility of 
the AWACS. Only then will we be in 
a position to make a decision on the 
interceptor force. Accordingly, we 
propose to continue development work 
on both the F-12 and the F-111 types 
of interceptors and on the fire control 
and missile systems, and $20 million 
is included in the PY 1968 Budget 
for this purpose. Although no addi- 
tional funds are i-equested for work 
on the AWACS airframe, another 
$10 million is included in the PY 
1968 Budget to continue work on 
overland radar technology. 

Surfnce-to-Air Missiles 

The Nike Hercules and Hawk mis- 
sile forces are the same as planned a 
year ago except that we now intend 
to replace eventually some of the 
present Hawk missiles with the new 
Improved Hawk which is now in 
development. 

In addition to the Improved Hawk, 
which is designed pidmarily for the 
field forces, wc also have in advanced 
development a new surface-to-air mis- 
sile called the SAM-D. While this 
system is also primarily oriented 
towai’d air defense of the field forces, 
it also has a potential application for 
continental air defense. This effoi't, 
thus far, has been directed mainly to 
development of the r*equirod com- 
ponents or "building blocks” and a 
deployment decision at this time 
would be premature. Additional funds 
have been included in the PY 1968 
Budget to contimie development. 

Ballistic Missile Warning. 

The numbers of Ballistic Missile 
Early Warning Systems (BMEWS) 
and Ovor-the-Horizon (OTH) radar 
sites are the same as shown last 
year. . . . 

We are also continuing work on 
"back scatter” Over-the-Horizon 
radars. . . . 

An interim capability to detect sea 
launched ballistic missiles (SLBM's) 
is being phased in during PY 1968. 
The SLBM detection system will in- 
clude modified SAGE and SPACE- 
TRACK radars. 


Anti-Satellite Defense. 

As described in previous years, we 
have a capability to intercept and 
destroy hostile satellites witliin 
certain ranges. This capability will 
be maintained through PY 1968. 

Civil Defense 

The Civil Defense program pro- 
posed for FY 1968 is essentially the 
same in content and objectives as 
that approved for tlie current year. 

The funds requested would carry 


forward the Civil Defense program 
at about the same level as the cur- 
rent fiscal year. A financial summary 
of the program, estimated to cost 
$111 million in FY 1968, appears in 
Figure 4. 

Financial Summary 

The Strategic Forces programs I 
have outlined will require Total Ob- 
ligational Authority of $8.1 billion in 
FY 1968. A comparison with prior 
years is shown below: 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF CIVIL DEFENSE 
(TOA*, in $ Millions) 

(Fiscal Years) 



1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

Shelter Survey 

68.4 

9.3 

7.1 

10.6 

17.7 

18.4 

18.0 

Shelter Improvement 



— 

1.4 




— 

Shelter Development 

.3 

1.4 

1.7 

3.6 

6.1 

6.0 

3.7'= 

Marking & Stocking 

90.3 

32.7 

24.2 

2.3 

1.1 

1,6 

4.8 

Shelter Use 


— 

— 

4.6 

2.7 

2.3 

3.8 

Warning 

6.8 

4.1 

1.8 

2.7 

.6 

.8 

.9 

Command, Control & 
Communications 

22.9 • 

3.1 

6.6 

8.4 

11.6 

3.9 

2.8 

Emergency Operations 
Support 

16.8 

10.1 

6.7 

6.0 

6.6 

6.6 

9.7 

Financial Assistance 

18.9 

27.6 

23.7 

26.6 

23.9 

27.0 

30.0 

Information Activities 

3.9 

3.4 

2.0 

1.4 

1.7 

2.3 

2.6 

Management 

12.4 

13.6 

13.9 

14.3 

12.0 

12.6 

13.2 

Research & Development 

19.0 

11.0 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

Training & Education 

2.6 

9.2 

12.9 

10.7 

11.6 

11.7 

11,6 

TOTALS** 

252.3 

126.4 

110.6 

101.5 

106.1 

102.1 

111.0 

Identified 

SHELTER SPACES ' 
(Millions', Cumulative) 

103.7 121.4 136.6 

162.1 

162.0 

170.0 

Marked • 


42.8 

63.8 

76.9 

86.3 

97.0 

112.0 

Stocked • 


9.7 

23.8 

33.8 

41.3 

49.0 

66.0 


" Includes $2.3 million carryover from OGDM for construction of a Re- 
gional Center; $13.4 million returned to Treasury — not used by GSA in 
Fedeml building construction. 

Includes Packaged Ventilation Kits. 

® Includes Architect and Engineer advisory services on design techniques. 

^ Shelter spaces resulting from the currently approved program; PY 63-66 
are actual, PY 67-88 are estimated. 

® Only public shelters having 50 or more space are eligible for marking 
and stocking, 

♦Total Obligational Authority. 

♦♦Totals may not add due to rounding. 


Figure 4 



1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 


Act. 

Act. 

Act. 

Act. 

Act. 

Est. 

Prop. 

Strategic Forces 

11.2 

10.6 

9.8 

7,1 

6.8 

7.1 

8.1 
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'I’lu' (iriun-al Piirposo Forces in- 
c]uii.' iiinst of the Army’s combat and 
cumlKit support units, virtually all 
N'xsvy units (excepl for the Polaris 
forces), all Marine Corps units, and 
the tactical units of the Air Force, 
'i'lu-se ni(‘ the forces upon which we 
rely for all niilitiiry actions short of 
)(enoral tuicloar war, i.e., limited war 
atnl coiiiiterin.surgcncy operations. 

Requirements for General 
Purpose Forces 

Over the last few yeaias I have pre- 
sented to the Committee, in consider- 
able detail our analy.sis of the 
limited war problem and our require- 
ments for General Purpo.se Forces. 

I have pointed out that our strategic 
nuclear capability is designed to deter 
attack at l)ut one end of the spectrum 
of aggression and that we must, 
therefore, have other forms of mili- 
tary power, hotti to deter lesser 
aggressions and to defeat them if 
deterrence fails, We need these other 
forms of military power, not so much 
for the defense of our own territory 
as for the support of our commit- 
ments to other nations under the 
.various collective defense ari’ange- 
meiits we have entered into since the 
end of World War II. These include 
the Rio Pact in the Western Hemi- 
.sphere, NATO in Europe, SBATO 
and ANZUS in the Far East, and 
the bilateral mutual defense agi’ee- 
moiits with Korea, Japan, the Re- 
public of Chinn and the Philippines. 

All of these mutual defense treaty 
eommitmonts, involving a total of 
some 40-odd sovereign nations, stem 
from the great policy decision, n>ade 
at the end of the Second World War, 
to base our security on the collective 
defense of the Free World. . . . 

In fact even without these treaty’ 
obligations, I suspect that our coun- 
try’s action would not have differed 
significantly in the more than two 
decades which have elapsed since the 

end of World War 11 We must 

reniomber that we twice came to the 
assistance of our friends in Western 
Europe without any prior treaty 
commitments; we did so because we 
deemed it vital to our own security. 
We came to the assistance of South 


Korea— and we are now assisting 
South Vietnam — for the same reiivSon. 
So it is not the treaties them.selve.s 
that cause our greater involvement 
in the affairs of the rest of the world, 
but rather what we deem to be our 
own rital national security interests 
over the longer run. . . . 

While the distinction between Gen- 
eral Nuclear War Forces and Limited 
War Forces is somewhat arbitrary 
in that all of our forces would be 
employed in a general war, and cer- 
tain elements of our strategic forces 
in a limited war (e.g., the B-52's 
against the Viet Cong forces in 
Vietnam), it is primarily the limited 
^var mission which shapes the size 
and character of the General Purpose 
Forces. Because we cannot predict in 
<letail the actual contingencies we 
may have to face, we must build 
into our forces a capability to deal 
with a very wide range of situations. 
This accounts for the great diversi- 
fleation in the kinds of units, capa- 
bilities, weapons, equipment, supplies 
and training which must be pi*ovidod 
and seriously complicates the task 
of determining specific requirements. 

Nevertheless, our continuing study 
of these requirements has reaffirmed 
my conclusion that the General Pur- 
pose Forces which I presented here a 
year ago are about the right order 
of magnitude. This conclusion takes 
into account the contributions to 
collective defense which our allies 
can be expected to make, as well as 
our own going capability to concen- 
trate our military power rapidly in a 
distant threatened area. . . . 

Although our General Purpose 
Forces are primarily designed for 
non-nuclear warfare, we do not pre- 
clude the use of nuclear weapons 
even in limited ^va^s. However, as I 
have pointed out in previous years, 
the employment of such weapons in 
a limited war would not necessarily 
be to our advantage in every case, 
and it would present some extremely 
difficult and complex problems. . . . 

A careful review of our General 
^rpose Force requirements, includ- 
ing the temporary augmentations for 
Southeast Asia, indicates a need in 
FY 1968 for a total land force of 
about 31% division force equivalents, 
By “division force” I mean the divi- 


sion itself, plus all of its supporting 
forces, . . . The Army will have 18% 
active division equivalents; and the 
Marine Corps, four. . . . 

With regard to tactical airpower 
we now have a total of about 4,800 
fighter, attack and reconnaissance 
aircraft which constitute the unit 
equipment of the comliat squadrons 
of both the active and reserve forces 
of the Air Force, Navy and Marine 
Corps. . . . 

The non-aviation naval forces iivc 
more difficult to summarize in this 
manner and I will discuss them in 
detail later in the context with the 
Navy General Purpose Forces, 

As I have pointed out on mmiornus 
occasions in the jinst, it is not enough 
that our forces be of the right size 
and comiiosition ; they must also be 
provided with the weapons, oquiii- 
ment, ammunition and aupjilioH 
needed to sustain them in conilml. 
And, since most combat opevatioms 
will usually involve all the Services, 
the logistics objectives, which pre- 
scribe in broad terms the equipping 
and stoekage standards to be fol- 
lowed, must be as uniform as possible 
throughout the Department. These 
objectives, togotlier with the forces 
to be supported and our contingency 
deployment plans, determine the con- 
tent (and costs) of the annual pro- 
curement programs. 

Of coui'se, tile specific procurement 
programs to achieve these logistic 
objectives must realistically take 
account of the state of the pro<luctieii 
base, especially for ammunition, The 
purpose of our war reserve inven- 
tories is to provide our foreos with 
sufficient supplies to conduct sus- 
tained combat until production cun 
be x’aisod sufficiontly to offset comliat 
consumption. In poacotime, therefore, 
when pi'oduction rates are tailored 
to low levels of consumption and 
attrition, it is important to have 
large stocks on hand, equal or nearly 
equal fo the calculated war reserve 
objectives. However, once our forces 
have been committed to combat and 
production has boon built up to offset 
current consumption, as is now the 
case in the current conflict, it is not 
necessary (indeed, it would be im- 
prudent) to rebuild those stocks to 
their pro-combat inventory levels 
before the conflict ends. It is not 
necessary because our present ex- 
panded pi'oductlon base will bo able 
to provide for all expected Southeast 
Asia consumption as well as any 
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other contingency oi* contingencies 
which might arise. It would be im- 
prudent because we know from 
experience that when the conflict 
cnchs, we either would have to shut 
down the lines abruptly, with all of 
the resultant adverse consequences 
for our economy, or we would have 
to acquire unwanted surpluses. 

Accordingly, we have planned our 
FY 1967-68 procurement program in 
such a way that if the war should 
end suddenly, we can taper off pro- 
duction gradually, ixsing the excess 
production capacity to rebuild our 
inventories to the desired pre-combat 
levels. At the pre.sent production 
rates, thi.s could be achieved very 
quickly. For items wliich are not 
currently in expanded production for 
Southeast Asian operations, or for 
new items just entering the inven- 
tory, we will, of course, continue to 
pi’ocure toward our logistics objec- 
tives with the goal of achieving them, 
wherever feasible and desirable, with 
the FY 1968 buy. 

Capabilifies of the 
Programmed Forces 

As I noted earlier, our General 
Purpose Forces requirement.s are 
derived from analyse.s of contingen- 
cies, including the support of our 
allies around the world. Accordingly, 
our General Purpose Forces capabili- 
ties must be assessed in conjunction 
with the capabilities of those allied 
forces, Although we have consider- 
able knowledge of the force plans of 
our allies, wo cannot be sure how they 
will change with the passage of 
time. This ci’oate.s some uncertainty 
about the specific requirements for 
U.S. forces in cho more distant years 
of the ftvo-yoar programming period, 
for which we must make allowances 
in our force planning. . . . 

Army General Purpose 
Forces 

The Department of Defense for 
many years, and under several 
Administrations, has been striving 
to make the "One Army” concept a 
reality as well as a slogan. You may 
recall that when I appeared before 
the Congressional Committee in 
May 1961 in support of President 
Kennedy’s recommendations on the 
realignment of the Army reserve 
components, I noted that "they must 


be so organized, trained, and equipped 
as to permit their rapid integration 
into the active Army.” Since that 
time we have not only been working 
on the question of how the reserve 
components sliould be organized but 
also on how the reserve and active 
Army structures could best be 
meshed together. This latter question 
requii'es not only a comprehensive 
analysis of the total Army force 
requirement but also a very careful 
and detailed analysis of which ele- 
ments of the total stiuicture shouUi 
be provided in the active forces and 
which in the reserve forces. 

Fundamental to this type of analy- 
sis is the concept of a "division 
force." Although the combat division 
has long been the most widely used 
standard for measuring the strength 
of the land forces, it accounts for 
only about one-third of the combat 
and support units 1‘equired to sustain 
the division in combat over an ex- 
tended period of time. ... A “ready” 
division without "ready” support ele- 
ments would be incapable of combat. 
The division force concept ensures 
that our planning explicitly recog- 
nizes this relationship (indeed, inter- 
dependence) between the division and 
its major support elements, since it 
requires us to identify these elements 
in detail. 

As a first approach to the problem, 
we have grouped all of tlie organized 
(TO&E) units of the division force 
into three categories: 

» The divi.sion itself. 

• The initial support increment 
(TSI), i.o., the non-divisional combat 
ami combat support units which arc 
required to support the division in 
the initial combat phase. 

• The sustaining support incre- 
ment (SSI), i.e., the additional non- 
divisional units including the combat, 
combat support, and service support 
needed by the division for sustained 
combat operations beyond the initial 
pha.se. 

By stinicturing the division force 
in this way, we can .see moi'e clearly 
the relationship of the divisions them- 
selves to the other Army units shown 
on the classified table provided to the 
Committee. . . . 

In addition, the division force con- 
cept helps us to: 

• Relate standards of unit readi- 
ness, manning levels, etc., directly to 
the time phased unit deployment 
.schedules, which underlie our con- 
tingency planning. 


« Deteisnine more precisely which 
units must be provided in the active 
forces and which could be provided in 
the reserve components. 

® Tailor forces for particular mis- 
sions, operational environments, and 
tempos of activity. 

• Understand better the relation- 
ship between support functions (sup- 
ply, maintenance, transportation, etc.) 
and combat functions (maneuver and 
fire power), thereby enabling us 
to achieve a better allocation of 
resources among them. 

• Calculate more precisely the per- 
.soimel and materiel requirements of 
each unit. 

While the concept still needs con- 
siderable development before all of 
the foregoing advantages can be fully 
realized, it has already proved of 
.significant value in our force plan- 
ning. . . . 

Army Force Structure. 

The integrated active-reserve Army 
force structure proposed for the FY 
1968-72 period is grouped under 
three main headings — division and 
brigade forces, major supporting 
forces, and combat and support 
battalions. 

Division and Brigade Forces. Be- 
cause of the temporary Vietnam 
augmentations to the active Army, 
the force structure we are proposing 
at the end of FY 1968 is the equiva- 
lent of 27 Va division forces in the 
active and i-esorvc structure combined 
(18% active and nine reseiwe com- 
])onents). . . . 

You may recall that funds were 
included in the FY 1967 Budget to 
initiate procurement of long-lead- 
time items for the conversion of a 
second division to the airmobile con- 
figuration, if experience proved this 
desirable. The existing airmobile 
division, the 1st Cavalry, proved its 
worth in Vietnam and I have, there- 
fore, tentatively approved the con- 
version of an airborne division to an 
airmobile configuration. The actual 
timing of this action is subject to 
the preparation of a detailed conver- 
sion plan by the Army and the JCS, 
but for planning purposes we have 
scheduled it for eardy FY 1969. . . . 

Major Supporting Forces. This 
grouping covers the major supporting 
forces, most of which represent the 
initial or sustaining support for the 
division and brigade forces. In FY 
1969 (when an airborne division is 
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converted to airmobile), the Army 
will keep a portion of the airborne 
assets to form a new permanent air- 
borne brigade, tliereby establishing 
the lirigade total at seven. . . . 

Combat and Support Battalions. 

. . . We now propose to make a small 
increase in the number of maneuver 
battalions. , . . 

With respect to artillery battalions, 
the demands of the conflict in South- 
east Asia together with our continu- 
ing study of the peacetime force 
re(|uirements have caused us to make 
a number of changes in the structui’e. 
First, we now plan to increase the 
number of artillery battalions in the 
active forces. Second, our experience 
in Vietnam has shown that the mix 
of separate ai-tillery battalions could 
contain more heavy 8" howitzers and 
175mm gun battalions. Aceoi'dingly, 
a significant portion of the increase 
in artillery battalions will be of these 
types. 

The number of engineer combat 
battalions in the active forces has 
been temporarily increased in order 
to meet Southeast Asia needs. . . . 

The buildup of aviation units in 
tlie Army will continue through FY 
1968. . . . 

. . . We now plan to initiate in FY 
1968 a new development program de- 
signed to ensure that the Nike-Hereules 
can continue to operate effectively in 
the 1970’s. This new program, together 
with the Hawk Improvement Pro- 
gram, will provide a hedge against 
possible slippage in the development 
of the SAM-D which is tentatively 
planned as a replacement for both 
Hercules and Hawk. 

Last year we had tentatively 
planned to start procurement of the 
Improved Hawk in FY 1968. 
However, the project has encountered 
some development problems and the 
program has slipped. Meanwhile, we 
will go ahead with production prep- 
arations, using the funds provided in 
FY 1967 and those requested in FY 
1968 for production engineering and 
production prototype missiles. 

Three types of operational gun/ 
Chaparral battalions are being 
formed: a fully self-propelled bat- 
talion for the armored and mechan- 
ized divisions; a modified self-pro- 
pelled version (including one towed 
gun battery which can be airlifted) 
for the infantry division; and an all- 


towed version for the airmobile and 
airborne divisions. . . . 

Army Procurement. 

The revised FY 1967 Army pro- 
curement program now totals $6,863 
million, of which $2,130 million is 
included in the Supplemental. TIio 
1968 program totals $6,881 million. . . . 

. . . The FY 1967 program now totals 
$1,202 million for 2,697 aircraft, of 
which $533 million is included in the 
Supplemental request. The FY 1968 
program includes $769 million for 
1,479 aircraft The aircraft to be pro- 
cured include the UH-IB/D (Iro- 
quois) tactical utility transport heli- 
copter, the AH- IG (Cobra) ai-med 
helicopter, the GH-47 (Chinook) 
transport helicopter, the OH-GA ob- 
servation helicopter, tlie CH-bdA 
heavy lift helicopter, the U-21A ad- 
ministrative support aircraft, the OV- 
IG (Mohawk) fixed-wing observation 
aircraft, as well as a largo number of 
training helicopters. 

Funds are also requested for the 
procurement of long-lead-time com- 
ponents for the AH-G6A Ad- 
vanced Aex’ial Fire Support System 
(AAFSS) to permit early initiation 
of production, when development 
warrants such a decision. 

Army missile procurement (includ- 
ing spares) will total $661 million in 
FY 1967 and $769 million in FY 
1968. The FY 1968 program jirovidos 
for ground support equipment for the 
Quick Reaction Alert Pershing bat- 
talions deployed in Europe; Lance 
missiles and related ground support 
equipment; initial procurement of the 
TOW missile system; a largo quan- 
tity of Shillelagh missiles; Redeye 
and Chaparral air defense missiles; 
and ground support and training 
equipment for the Hawk missile sys- 
tem. 

The revised FY 1967 program for 
weapons and combat vehicles totals 
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$689 million ($83 million in the Sup- 
plemental request), and $664 million 
is included in the FY 1968 Budget 
reque.st. These funds will i)rovide for 
com])lotion of tlie planned ijrocuro- 
mont of the M-139 (IIS-820) 20n;ni 
gun; sub.stantial quantities of tlie 
20mm Vulcan air defense gun and 
tlu! 6.66min rifle; and additional 
81mm mortars and solf-propcllod 
166mm howitzers, Tlie funds re- 
quested will also provide, for procure- 
ment of the M-678 light recovery 
vehicle, tins General Sheridan armored 
reconnaissance and airborne assault 
vehicle, tlu! M113 armored personnel 
carrier, the 81mm and lOYnnn .self- 
])ropollnd mortars, the M-677 com- 
mand post carrier and the M-648 
cargo currier. Wo have also incliuleil 
funds for M-60's witli the :l05mni 
gun, M-flO's with the Shlll(!lnR'h/ 
i62mm gun, tlie armored vcdiiclc 
liridge, aiul the combat engineer 
vehichi, all of which use the M-00 
chassis. 

... In FY 1968, advance production 
engineering for the Main Battle T’unk 
will r(!(|uive $11 million. Additional 
funds will be required for the U.S. 
shai-o of the dev(!lo])mont costs. 

Tho revised FY 19(57 program for 
LrucUs and other non-comhat vehlclna 
total $663 million ($164 in tho 
Supplemontiil i'(’(iuost). For FY lff(5B, 
$483 million is requested for a vnrioty 
of tlufse vehicles. Included in the FY 
1968 jjrogram are Vi-ton, IVt-lon 
(M716), 2Va-ton and 6-ton truclcH of 
all typos. . . . 

For communications and electronics 
procurement, the revlse<l FY 1907 
program provides $617 million ($303 
million in tlie Sujiplemental recjiiest) 
and tho FY 1968 ro(iuest totals $660 
million. 

For ammunition tlie Army’s reviseil 
FY 1907 ))vogram includes $1,361 
million ($684 million in the Supplc- 
montal request). For FY 1968, $2,224 
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million in rociuostod. Ammunition 
j)r(){;iirom(‘ni will contiiuu' to in(:v<^iiM(! 
in l'’Y liKiH in ordoc to nurot Iho 
})rojoctt‘d iK'i’d.s of SoutlnniHt Asia. 
AinoiiK llto major itcmH avo: amall 
urniH ammunition (ri.fdinini, 7.(i2nim, 
and dO calilu'r): ‘IDmm ammunition; 
81mm, lornnm, lOnnnn, :ifi2mm, 
IBrnnin, and d.S inch cartridKCH; ami 
2.7n incli rockitts. 

'I’lio rovisod h'Y H)(}7 iirojvram 
for otliiM' support o(|Uipin<‘nt (road 
jfi'ailiu's, tractors, (\tc.) totals $(i(l8 
million ($247 million in the Supph*- 
inontal roiimsit) and $'l.‘{7 million is 
r(s|iu‘stt‘d fitr h'Y 'Plu! vovisisl 

h'Y ltl()7 pron'i'ain for production 
haiKt support totals $272 million, 
($220 million in the Su|iphsn('ntal 
ro(|Uoi<l) and $!)n million is I'isiiKsitisl 
for VY .1008. 

Navy General Purpose Forces 

'I’lm Navy (Icnoi'ul Purpose P'orci's 
lU’opcjscil for tlio l'’Y l!l()8 72 )»‘riod 
am jiliown on tim clnssillcd talilo 
jirovidcd to i.lio (lommittco, l'lx<’i‘pt 
for the Viotnamcsi'-rtdalcd forces, the 
major chaiuvtsi from the pro>^i-am 
plaiuMMl last year conct'rn tlu! anti- 
suhmarine warfare forces, the guiiled 
missile ships, the nmphihioiis shi|is 
and the niim'sweepers. 'I’here is, 
liowever, one irmim-ul prolihan in this 
uvea which desmwes special mention, 
and that is the dolorous state of the 
American shiphuildiipv industry. 

It has lu'comi' incri-asinKly appar- 
ent in recent years that our shij)- 
huildinK iiulustry, hoth puhlic and 
private, has falhm far hehimi its 
compi^titors in otlau’ countries. Not 
only does it cost twice as much to 
hiiild a shlji in this country, it idso 
talcisi twice as lon;<. . . . 

This Is a startling developmimt in 
view of tln» fact that the United 
stales is the most highly induslrial- 
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imd nation in tho world. Tt ia oven 
more startling when wc realize that 
the moiiernization of tho European 
and Japanese yarils has been achieved 
hy applying, on a mu.ssivo aealo, U.S. 
automobile and aircraft manufactur- 
ing technology to ahiplmilding. . . . 

Unfortunately, puhlic di.scussion of 
the shipimilding problem in this 
country has been focused on whut is 
actually the minor part — its relatiou- 
ship to the Merchant Marine problem. 
I can well understund why the 
Americnn Plug Line operators should 
wi.sh to sever tho presont Inhirlock- 
ing relationship lietweeii the Mer- 
cliant Marine niid the shi])huilding 
iudu.Htry; they eonhi buy ships 
aliroad at half the price and gel 
ilelivery in uhout luilf the time. But 
while this divorce might solve the 
ju'ohlem of tlie Mei’chnnt Marine, it 
would not solve the problem of the 
Dt'fense Uepurtment. The U.S. Mer- 
chant Marine provi<ies only a few 
luiudred million dollars of work per 
year to the shiithuilding iiulu.slry; 
Navy work nnumnts to lM^tw<*en $2 
and $2.5 liilllon n y<!nr. Thus the 
Uefen.se Ueparlmeiit, imd the tax- 
payer, has u stak<! in the American 
shipbuilding industry which goes fur 
ht^yond the imni<‘dint<i iirohleins con- 
cerning the Merchant Marine. 

( Ihviously, the mom fundumenlal 
solution is to rovituli/.o the American 
sliiphuiltiing industry. Although we 
limy never he nhln to overeome com- 
pletely the wage rale lUiTerential, 
them is no reason why the Americnn 
shiphuilding industry should not he, 
in a leehnological sen.se, ns good as 
Die h(‘st any other country has to 
olVer. Wo have the technology and 
the nmnuracturing "know how,” 
wlmt we nis'd to <lo is to find some 
way in which they can he applied to 
Die American shipimilding industry 
ami some way to flnuuce the vela- 
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lively large invoslmonts that would 
Im! I'ciiuircd. 

With regard to Navy work, the 
Defen.se Department Im.s already em- 
harkeil on suc.h a iirogi'iim. Whorovor 
feasible, we are grouping our iuuuia! 
shiphuilding program into multi-year 
procurement. . , . 

Of pm-hap.s greattu’ significance 
over tlic longcu’ run is the lu'w 
procunsnent package approacli, of 
which the I'kist Di'ploynn'iit I.ogiHtic.s 
(PDIA sliip is an outstanding exam- 
ple. Under this approaidi, tlu! sliij)- 
Imihlor i.s asked to l)i<l on Di(! enliri^ 
package — - design, development and 
conslriiclion — of a relatively large 
mnnlier of sliips to he delivereil over 
a period of years, much like the 
package apjiroach to aircraft pro- 
curmmmt. Several new jirograins of 
this lyin' are coutiunplaieil, and I will 
discuss these in context willi our 
proposals for the Navy (ieneral 
Purpose h'orces in the h’Y n)(lH-72 
period. 

Attack Currier Porces. 

IiUst year, I descrnied to tlie Com- 
mittee a new plan umler whicli w(“ 
wouhl maintain an a<dtve (hud of .15 
attack carrii'i-s and 12 air wing 
eiiuivalenls, instead of the 18 carriers 
and 18 air wings wi^ wm-e planning 
oil liefore. We made this <'tmnge 
liecause of ik'w forci' structure prom- 
i.se.H to provide signilicnuLly moix' 
usuhle coinhnt pow(‘i’ than th(! one 

previously planiunl and at no in- 

cmase in cost. However, a force of 
If) carrim-s and 12 air wing et|uiva- 
hulls w»mld r('(iuire somi^ ehange in 
the present mode of operation. Car- 
rier!! would normally diiploy in pmice- 
limo with less than Dm maximum 
comph^ment of aircraft mid additional 
aircraft would he down to the car- 
riers when and as needl'd. In elfecl, 
wu would he treating the attack cur- 
rier as a forward (loutiiig air base, 
ileploying the aircraft as the situa- 
tion reiiuires, much as wo do in the 
present carrier operations olf Viid- 
narn. It is tills kind of operational 
(lexihility that eiiahles tlin attack 
carriers to nialco a uniiiue coiiLrilai- 
tioii to our overall tactical air caim- 
hilitios. 

Although the adjustment of the air 
wliig.s to tho new force structure is 
scheduled to begin in FY IfldH and 
he comiiletod hy FY l!)7:l, the total 
number of comlmt aircraft assigned 
to Die attack carrier force will re- 
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DUlin virtually unoJiatigod. You may 
nuail that two yours ago, in a deci- 
sion unrolalod to the number of 
carrier wings, we decided to increase 
t!ie numlier of light attack aircraft 
|)(‘r s()uadron, ami the number of light 
attack sf|Uadrons per Porrestal-class 
carrier. In terms of aircraft assigned, 
these increases, together with the 
replacement of Essex-class carriers 
witli the much larger Forrestal’s and 
Enterprise’s will ju.st about offset the 
reduction to 12 equivalent air wings. 
In other words, each equivalent air 
wing will have about 25 percent more 
aircraft tlian the present average air 
wing. 

Ships. Tlie attack caiTier foree at 
the end of the current fiscal year 
will consist of one nuclear-powered 
carrier, the Enterprise, and seven 
Foi're.stal-, two Midway- and five 
E.saex-class. In FY 1969, the last of 
the conventionally powered attack 
carrier.s now under construction, the 
John F. Kennedy, will join the Fleet, 
followed in FY 1972 by the second of 
the nuclear-powered carriers. 

As I stated last year, if we are to 
retain a force of 15 carriers, two 
more will have to he provided. One is 
scheduled for FY 1969 and one in a 
later year; both will be nuclear 
powered. Fifty million dollars is 
included in the FY 1968 Budget for 
long lead time components for the 
FY 1969 carrier. When these ships 
are delivered to the Fleet, the remain- 
ing Essex-class carriers will be 
retired from the CVA force, which 
would then consist of four nuclear 
powered, eight Forrestal- and three 
Midway-class carriers, for a total of 
15. 

Carrier Aircraft. No major change 
is contemplated in the composition of 
the aircraft complement of the attack 
carrier forces from that projected 
a year ago. The decline in the num- 
ber of fighter aircraft after FY 1967 
reflects two factors— the previously 
mentioned reduction from 16 to 12 
air wing equivalents beginning in PY 
1968 and the substitution of the more 
capable F-lllB for other fighter air- 
craft on a less than one for one 
basis. . . , 

111 contrast to the fightei-s, the 
number of attack aircraft will have 
increased substantially by the time 
the transition to the 12 equivalent 
air wdngs is complete. At that point, 


the attack aircraft force will consist 
of A-6’s and the new A-7’s. . . . 

Inasmuch as the A-3 heavy air- 
craft are no longer required for tlie 
strategic mission, they are now being 
used as tankers to exten<l the range 
of "shorter-legged” Navy aircraft. . . . 

No significant changes have been 
made in the combat readines.s train- 
ing aircraft forces, 

ASW and Destroyer Forces. 

Three years ago, in recognition of 
the unsatisfactory state of our Icnowl- 
edge in antisubmarine warfare, I 
i-equested the Navy to undertake 
.systematic, long-term studies of all of 
the related aspects of the problem. 
From these studies has come a much 
better understanding of both the 
character and extent of the threat 
and tlie capabilities of the forccss 
required to cope with it. As a rc.sult, 
it now appears that some a<l(Iitioiial 
changes should be made in our ASW 
program. These involve tlic size of 
our ASW carrier forces, and the 
substitution of land-based patrol air- 
craft for the seaplanes, . . . 

ASW Carriers, We now have 
eight Essex-class ASW carrier.s, one 
of which, the Intrepid, is temporarily 
operating as an attack carrier in 
support of Soutlieast Asia oporation.s. 
Our studies show that compared with 
other ASW forces, the CVS ASW 
Group is a high-cost system in rela- 
tion to its effectiveness; the annual 
operation cost of a CVS is about $32 
million, including about $17.6 million 
for the aircraft complement. 

As the newer ASW systems— the 
SSN’s, the DE's, the P-3 patrol air- 
craft, etc. — ^join the Fleet in increas- 
ing numbers, the relative value of the 
ASW carriers will continue to de- 
cline. Accordingly, we now propose 
to reduce the force somewhat when 
the conflict in Vietnam ends. 


The older SH-34 helicopters on 
eVSks liavo already been replaced by 
the new SI-I-3, and the CVA’s aro 
now also being provided some of these 
helicopters. 

The older S-2's will have been 
completely rej)lucod by the newer 
S-2E’s by tlio end of FY 1967. While 
full scale development and inocure- 
ment of a replacement aircraft should 
not be undertaken until the role of 
the CVS in tlie overall AS^V effort 
of the 1970’s has been clarified and 
until the need for a more .soiihl.sli- 
cated capability has been clearly 
demonstrated, wo luivi* inehuled funds 
for contract definition of a new air- 
craft (VSX) sliould furtlnu' sliuly 
warrant our going ahead wilh tliis 
jirograin. 

In ad<lition to its ASW aircraft, 
each CVS is authorized a few A-d'.s 
in order to iirovide a limited inlev- 
cept ami air defen.se cajmhility. 
Finally wo will continue to nuiitiiniii 
eight .squadrons of currim-hnKod 
ASW search aircraft and four sfiund- 
rons of ASW helicopters in the 
Naval Reserve forces for the four 
eVS's wo plan to retain in the 
R(!.sevve fleet. 

Attack Submarine Forces. By (he 
end of the curnmt fiscal year the 
sulnnuvim; force, oxelmling Polaris, 
will numhor 105 submartne.s, :I2 of 
whicli will he nuclear powm'eil. Wo 
have continued to encounter dlfll- 
culty in getting the SSN prog-ram 
on Hch(‘(lul(‘, jirincipally liecaiise of 
the Submarine Safely Program ami 
a shortage of skilled workers. As a 
result we will have a few less 
SSN's in the force at nn<l FY ,1967 
than planned last year hut we liopo 
to make up most of this .shortfall 
next year. In the meantime, we pro- 
pose to offset this slipjjage by d(!lay- 
ing tlio plm.soout of an o(|Uivaloiit 
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number of conventionally powered 
submarines. 

As I pointed out last year, a force of 
about 64 "first class’^ SSN’s would 
be needed. . . . Five SSN’s were pro- 
vided by the Congress in FY 1967, 
leaving a total of six SSN’s still to 
be funded. We now propose to start 
three more SSN’a in FY 1968 and 
three in FY 1969. This program will 
give us a total of 64 first class iSSN’s, 
plus four other SSN’s which could 
be used together with the conven- 
tionally powered submarines for 
other ASW missions. If our continuing 
study of the ASW problem should in- 
dicate that additional SSN’s are re- 
quired, we can add to this program 
next year. 

Originally, we had intended to 
modernize 12 conventionally powered 
submarines (Korean War vintage or 
later), including provision of im- 
proved sonar. Last year, when it 
became apparent that these sonai's 
were not going to be available in 
time, wc decided to go ahead with the 
modernization of the first five sub- 
marines without the sonar improve- 
ments. It now appears that the new 
sonar components will still not be 
available for installation in the 
remaining seven submarines in FY 
1968. Moreover, other modernization 
costs have risen to the point where 
we now believe that it is no longer 
pi*actical to proceed with the pro- 
gram. Accordingly, the plan to 
modernize these seven submarines in 
FY 1968 has been dropped. 

In the Submavino Direct Support 
category, we propose a phased re- 
placement program for our present 
submarine rescue ships (ASR’s). . . . 
Therefore we tentatively propose to 
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construct five new ASR’s over the 
next few years. 'These new ASR’s 
will have catamaran (i.e., twin) hulls 
and provide much greater deck 
space, including a helicopter plat- 
form, and better sea-keeping qualitie.s 
than the present ships. They will be 
capable of operating two rescue sub- 
mer.sibles and supporting divers at 
great depths for prolonged periods. 
We are requesting $17.7 million for 
the ASR in FY 1968. 

In addition to the 10 ASR’s, which 
we plan to maintain throughout the 
period, the Submarine Direct Support 
force includes six submarine tenders 
(AS) and nine auxiliary submarines 
(AGSS). Two new submarine tenders 
are tentatively scheduled to be con- 
structed in future years. 

ASW Escorts. The requirement for 
ASW escorts can be met by several 
different types of ships most of 
which are also capable of performing 
other missions such as patrol, fire 
support and anti-air-warfarc. In • 
planning for our future ASW escort 
forces, all ships ■with an ASW capa- 
bility are taken into account- How- 
ever, only the destroyer types mth- 
out a SAM capability are included 
under the ASW category; the SAM 
ships will be discussed later. . . . 

Two years ago we proposed a 
I)hase(l replacement program for the 
destroyer escort force. In accord with 
that plan, $298 million has been 
included in the FY 1968 request for 
10 more of these ships. . . . 

With respect to the years beyond 
FY 1968, it now appears that sub- 
stantial construction and operating 
economies could be achieved Avith a 
newly designed ship (tentatively 
designated the DX) employing the 
"total package” procurement concept 
and a large multi-year buy. It may 
also be possible to use -the same 
approach and the same or a similar 
design for a new class of guided 
missile ships (tentatively designated 
the DXG). Accordingly, wc propose 
to initiate a new program which 
would provide for: 

• Standardized design and serial 
production of a sizable quantity of 
identical ships in order to minimize 
total procurement cost, 

• Incentive to the contractor to 
design a highly automated ship re- 
quiring minimum manning in order’ 
to reduce operating costs. 


o Standai’dization in oi’der to re- 
duce logistic support costs. 

® Possible standardization/integra- 
tion of the DX and DXG in order to 
maximize fui-ther advantages of 
stamlardizatlon and serial construc- 
tion (e.g., l)oth ships might have the 
same hull and differ only in their 
weapon systems, or perhaps their 
hulls could have common bow and 
stern sections with separate mid-sec- 
tions for each type). 

« Possible use of modular design 
concepts so that major components 
(e.g., specific weapon systems) could 
be installed and removed cn bloc, 
facilitating both repair and future 
modernization. 

We have included $30 million in 
the FY 1.968 Budget to initiate con- 
cept formulation and contract defini- 
tion of the DX/DXG. At the conclu- 
sion of the contract definition phase 
the entire program will be reevalu- 
ated in the light of the detailed 
designs and cost estimates which 
result. 

We are also continuing to im- 
prove the SQS-23 sonars on most of 
the earlier DE’s and on a large num- 
ber of DD’s, guided missile destroyers 
(DDG’s), and cruisers (CG/CGN’s). 

. . . About $18 million was pro- 
grammed for this purpose in FY 
1966, about .$11 million in FY 1967, 
and we are requesting another $24 
million in FY 1968. 

As r described a year ago, we are 
talcing steps to improve the ASW 
capabilities of 13 remaining D-931 
class destroyers, all of which are less 
than twelve years old. We are provid- 
ing them with ASROC, improved 
communications, a new variable 
depth sonar (YDS), improved ECM 
capabilities, the improvement to the 
SQS-23 sonar, a modern ASW com- 
bat information center, etc. — at a cost 
of about $14 million each. Since the 
VDS equipment will not be available 
this year, the ships are being rewired 
now to accept it later when it does 
become available, With these improve- 
ments, the 18 remaining DD’s should 
offer comparable, and in some ways 
even better, ASW performance than 
the new DE’s we are building. 

Originally, having funded one in 
FY 1964, we planned on five of these 
DD-931 conversions in FY 1966 and 
five this year, with the last three 
scheduled for FY 1968. However, 
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because of equipment procurement 
problems, we have rescheduled the 
program. We have one in conversion 
3H)w and plan to .start three conver- 
sions this year, seven mare in FY 
19fi8, and the last three in PY 1969. 

Patrol Aircraft. While we still 
plan to maintain a total of 30 squad- 
rons of ASW patrol aircraft, we now 
propose to phase out the three 
remaining squadrons of seaplanes 
(SP-b) and retain, instead, three 
squa<ii’ons of SP-2 land-based patrol 
aircraft. One squadron will be con- 
verted this year and the other two 
in FY 1!)C8. This change will permit 
us to decommission the three remain- 
ing seaplane support ships (AV's) 
and thereby save §17 million per year 
in operating and indirect costs, with 
no reduction in our overall ASW or 
.surveillance capability. Except for 
these three squadrons, all the SP-2’s 
will be phased out of the active ASW 
patrol forces over the next few years 
and replaced with 27 squadrons of 
the new P-3's, (Ten squadrons of 
SP~2’s will be retained in the Navy 
Reserve.) 

Beginning in FY 1968, all new 
P-3’s will be procured with the 
A-NEW avionic.s system and when 
the force buildup is completed 
we will have nine squadrons so 
equipped. . . . 

Multi-Purpose SAM Ships. The 
multi-purpose surface-to-air missile 
(SAM) ships provide an important 
part of the Fleet’s anti-air warfare 
(AAW) capability. As I described 
last year, our current program ob- 
jective for the SAM force is 79 
ships. ... By the end of FY 1967 
the SAM ship force will consist of 
70 ships, three of them nuclear pow- 
ered. 

Last year Congress added funds to 
our original budget request for con- 
struction of a nuclear-powered frig- 
ate. As you know, we did not recom- 
mend the inclusion of such a ship in 
our FY 1967 program. However, we 
have decided to proceed with con- 
struction this year, . . . 

I am also again recommending the 
construction of two guidecl-missile 
destroyers (DDG’s). . . . 

The new DDG's and DLGN would 
have significantly improved AAW 
and ASW capabilities compared with 
present SAM ships, particularly in 


a hostile DUM environment. . . . i ney 
will employ the new Standard 
missile and be equipped with the 
latest ASW equipment, the Navy 
Tactical Data System, and the im- 
proved SQS-26 sonar. Provisions 
would, of course, be made to incorpor- 
ate new systems and technologies as 
they become available, and space will 
be provided for this. Some $167 
million is requested for the two 
DDG’s in FY 1968. 

In addition, 'we are continuing the 
SAM Improvement Program, under 
which the Standard missile is now 
being procured to replace both Tartar 
and Terrier. . . . 

Last year I mentioned that we were 
studying the feasibility of providing 
a “close-in” or “point” air defense 
capability for other types of combat 
ships. We now propose to procure and 
install a basic Point Defense Surface 
Missile System (PDSMS) on ships 
which are not likely to encounter the 
more sophisticated forms of air 
attack and which do not generally 
operate in the company of regular 
SAM ships — e.g., amphibious assault 
ships and destroyer types operating 
independently near hostile land areas. 
This system makes use of existing 
hardware (e.g., Sparrow III missiles) 
and can be installed on existing gun 
mount foundations. . . . 

About $14 million has been included 
in tire FY 1968 Budget for the first 
procurement. 

Other Combatant Ships. 

At end FY 1967, tliere will be 23 
ships in the Small Patrol category. 
These ships are used for coastal sur- 
veillance and patrol boats (PTF’s) 
costing $17 million have been added 
to the FY 1967 program. 

The primary mission of fire sup- 
port ships, also included in this cate- 
gory, is to provide a heavy concen- 
tration of ship-to-shore fire during 
amphibious assaults. . . . the Navy 
is presently studying the feasibility of 
a new type of landing force support 
ship which would combine the fire 
support capabilities of the cruiser’s 
heavy guns and the rocket ship’s 
saturation fire. 

Amphibious Assault Ships. 

Last Year I informed the Com- 
mittee that while our objectives of 
achieving a modernized (20-knot) am- 
phibious lift for one and a half Ma- 


rine iiixpeaicionary I'orces or 

divi.sion/wing teams) and sufficient 
older ships to provide a slower lift for 
another half of a MEF remained the 
same, further study of the eompo.si- 
tion of the force had convinced u.s 
that some modification of the future 
construction program was desirable. 
I also noted that the Navy was In- 
vestigating the po.ssibility of design- 
ing a multi-purpose ship which could 
combine the featui’es of several dif- 
ferent types of amphiliious ships and 
that one of the I’oasons wo had re- 
scheduled the program was to pro- 
vide time to develop a design for this 
new ship. . . . 

. . . Unfortunately, experionco has 
shown that our current LPD's arc too 
small to be truly oifoctive as a multi- 
purpose amphibious ship in the as- 
sault role and they cannot by them- 
selves serve ns a replacement for n 
variety of specialized ships. For this 
pui-pose wo need a bigger assault 
ship capalilo of landing, either by air 
or by sea, a much larger an<l more 
balanced land force than is now pos- 
sible with any existing amphibious 
vessel, and this was the typo of ship 
I mentioned last year. 

Our further study of this problem 
indicates that the development of 
sucli a ship is not only feasible but 
highly desirable. On the basis of tho 
Navy’s preliminary design work, this 
amphibious assault sliip, now desig- 
nated the LHA, would ho quite large 
(about 40,000 tons, compared with 
loss than 18,000 tons for tho LPD) 
and would have both a l)oat well anil 
a helicopter deck. . . . 

In view of those advantages, we 
now propose to substitute LHA’s for 
a variety of specialized amphibious 
ships which wo had previously pro- 
grammed. The first of these LIIA’s 
has been Included in the FY 1008 
program. As in the case of the C-DA 
and tho Past Deployment Logistics 
ships, we plan to use tho two-stop 
contract definition, total package pro- 
curement technique for tho LHA'a, 
and $18 million Is included in tho PY 
1968 Budget for contract definition, 
in addition to funds for the construc- 
tion of the first ship. 

One of the goals we hope to achieve 
in this program is a considerable re- 
duction in operating costs. To this 
end the competing contractors will bo 
encouraged to design this ship so that 
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it can be operated by significantly 
fewer personnel than previous ships 
of this size. . . . 

Mine Countermeasure Force. 

At the end of this fiscal year we 
will have a mine countermeasure 
force of 88 ships, composed of 64 
ocean minesweepers (MSO’s), 18 
coastal minesweepers (MSC’s), three 
mine countermeasures support ships 
(MCS’a), and three other support 
ships. 

In order to modernize this force 
and improve its mine countermeas- 
ure capabilities, wo propose to un- 
dertake a major rehaliilitation pro- 
gram for all the existing MSO’s. . . . 
Wo propose to start the rehabilitation 
of tiinc! MSO’s in FY 1968, for which 
wo are requesting $33 million. 

Two years ago, we started a con- 
sU'Uction program for new MSO’s. 
Four MSOs were funded in FY 1966, 
live more In PY 1967, and we are 
requesting $61 million in PY 1968 
for the last seven. . . . 

Last year we initiated a program 
to provide some of the Marine Coi’ps 
assault helicopters (CH-63’a) with a 
secondary mine-sweeping capabil- 
ity. . . . Modification of some of these 
helicopters to accept the sweep equip- 
ment was begun last year, and we 
plan to start more in FY 1963. This 
program will give our assault forces 
a significantly augmented minesweep- 


ing capability against less sophisti- 
cated mines at a total costs of only 
about $12 million. 

Logistical, Operational Support, and 
Direct Support Ships. 

... In order to take advantage of 
modern re-supply methods and to 
complement the higher speeds of our 
latest ships, we have planned a long 
range construction progpram to rebuild 
the underway replenishment fleet. 
The FY 1968 program includes two 
AE’s {ammunition ships) and one 
AOE (fast combat support ship) at 
an estimated cost of $137 million. 

Marine Corps Forces. 

The major Marine Corps ground 
and air units shown on the classified 
table provided to the Committee are 
essentially the same as those we pro- 
jected last year. The temporary units 
added to support the Southeast Asia 
deployments include a fourth active 
division with its associated nine in- 
fantry, one tank, one amphibian 
tractor, and the equivalent of five 
artillery battalions, four Hawk air 
defense' batteries, and two light ob- 
servation and two medium transport 
helicopter squadrons. The permanent 
force I'emains at four divisions/air- 
craft wings (3 active and one re- 
serve). 

The Marine Corps fighter forces 
will be maintained at about the cur- 
rent level. . . . 


The Tactical Air Control (TAG) 
force, which is used' to locate enemy 
targets and then direct the attack 
aircraft to them, is programmed to 
remain at the present level. . . . 

In the transport helicopter cate- 
gory, we now plan to maintain the 
currently augmented active force 
level through FY 1969, while simul- 
taneously building our Reserve struc- 
ture. When the Vietnam conflict ends 
the Marine Corps transport heli- 
copter force will return to the 
planned permanent level. , . . 

In the light helicopter and obsei'- 
vation category the total number of 
aircraft will be increased significantly 
in FY 1968 through the temporary 
retention of 0-1’s and UH-l’s pre- 
viously scheduled to phase out after 
the new OV-lO’s are delivered. 

Last year we undertook a major 
program to increase the fixed-wing 
combat readiness tx-aining capabilities 
of the Marine Corps. This program 
will be continued. We also undertook 
at that time, on a temporary basis, 
a pi'ogram of combat readiness train- 
ing for Maidiie Corps helicopter 
pilots. . . . We now plan to make 
the combat crew readiness training 
program permanent and to expand 
the foi'ce level. Later, as the OV-10 
enters the operating force, we plan 
to add some of these aircraft to the 
combat readiness training force. 

The numbers of tanker/transport 
aircraft and of support aircraft are 
essentially unchanged from those 
presented last year. 

Navy and Marine Corps Reserve 
Forces. 

The Navy will continue to main- 
tain a total of about 50 ships in the 
Naval Reserve. ... As more modern 
ships become available from the 
active forces, older ships will be 
phased out. 

The Navy also maintains a large 
number of ships in the Reserve (or 
“mothball”) Fleet, in either Cate- 
gory B (BRAVO) or Category C 
(CHARLIE) according to their phys- 
ical condition and readiness status. 

As I noted last year, because of 
their relatively poor physical condi- 
tion many of the CHARLIE ships 
would be usable only after extensive 
overhaul and modernization. Accord- 
ingly the Navy is continuously sur- 
veying these ships in order to iden- 
tify those which have no further 
value. These ships are then scrapped 
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r)r otlu^rwisf ilispo.scd of. As a result, 
tin' i^izo of th(? Reserve Fleet has 
lieeii prr/yn\'Sive!y reduced. 

Tile N:iv;il and Marine Corps Re- 
S’-rve air units are jiroprammed for 
aljfiut 7-Ri aircraft at tlie end of thi.s 
fisfal year, and tlii.s nuirilwr wdll be 
iiureased over the next few years. . . . 

Navy-Marine Corps Aircraft 
I’rrKiiremenl. 

The Navy and Marino Corp.s air- 
craft prornrenient program is shown 
on the classified table provider! to 
the' Committee. In order to meet the 
requirements of the Southea.st Asia 
confliot and continue the planned 
iiuxlernization of the force, we pro- 
po,-e to iiK'reaso the FY 1967 pro- 
gram from the original 620 aircraft 
to 1.017, and to buy another 680 air- 
craft in FV 1968 instead of the 604 
platine<i a year ago. . . . 

With regard to the moilernization 
of the attack carrier nghter forces, 
we still jilan to initiate F-lllB pro- 
curement in FY 1968. . . 


changes has delayed the award of the 
contract and has caused us to reduce 
the FY 1967 quantity. Additional 
OV-lO’s will be procured in FY 1968. 

For the ASW mission, another in- 
crement of the P-3’s with A-NEW 
will be procured in FY 1968. 

To provide for the higher tempo 
of operations and future combat at- 
trition in Vietnam, we are increa.s- 
ing our procurement of helicopters 
in FY 1967, and buying more in FY 
1968. 

In the Fleet Tactical and Mission 
Support category, we liave added 
some C-130 radio relay aircraft to 
the FY 1967 program and canceled 
the previously planned G-2A procure- 
ment. . . . 

The increase in planned pilot pro- 
duction from 2,200 to 2,526 j)er year 
will require the procurement of ad<li- 
tional training aircraft. , . . 

Accordingly, we have canceled the 
previously planned pi*ocurement of 72 
T-28C’s in FY 1966 and 68 in FY 


600-Ib. bomb. Other iinpoilant item-s 
in the FY 1968 program are tim 2,75- 
inch rockets, the /5-ineh Zuiii iwkels, 
the 260-lb. bomb, Walleye TV- 
guided glide bombs aii<l air-l,<i-surface 
afiti-rndiation miH.silt's. 

For the surfaee-to-air missile slu]).s 
which provide the J-’lefit’a air dcfetiso, 
the Navy will j)ro<air(( imly t!n‘ new 
Standard missile t)egiiuu;ig in F'Y 
1968, although del ivories of 'JVrrier 
nn<l Tartar missilcm will continue for 
some time. We are requesting .?62 
million in FY 1908 for both tlii! me- 
dium range and the exLeinltsl-iango 
Standard missiles. 

. . . Fuiuls for th<« pr{)c:uremeiit of 
the final quantity of Tnlo.s inissiles 
• ■ • are included in the I’Y lU4iH 
Budget. 

With respect to air-lo-air mis.siles, 
we are buying both tins Kidewimler 
and the Sparrow IH in FY IDfJH. 

We also propose to initiate pilot line 
production of the I’hoeiiix miHsile in 
FY 1968. 


cunioac aiirition be- 
yond FY 1967 and complete the 
•'quipping of the Marine Corps 
fighter .s(iuadrons, we have inci'eased 
the FY 1967-08 F-4 procurement 
programs .substantially over the 
number previously planned. This will 
permit the replacement of the last 
Marine Corps F-8 squadron in FY 
1 OfiS. 

Since we plan to retain a number 
of h-8 aircraft in both the active 
I'leot (for the Essex-class CVA’s) 
and the reserve forces for some time 
beyond FY 1968, we have decided to 
rework a substantial number of the 
late.st model.s, providing them with 
now wing.s and other life-extension 
no(Jiftc.ation.s. The program was ini- 
tiated last spring, using about $17 

N r tnillion 

IS included m the revised FY 1967 

Budget; another $70 million is re- 
quested for FY 1968. 

category we now 
lifi? substantially the FY 

. .7~68 procurement program en- 
vimoned a year ago. We hfve added 
Is and A-6A’s to the FY 1967 
program, ami A-6A's to the FY 1968 

1967-68 18 about the same as nvA : 
rented a year ago. , 

in^“a/r“Vr "'""’"I ™ tay- 

■ the need for certain design i 


g to procure 36 T-2B's and 94 TA-4’a 
^ in FY 1967, and 90 T-37B's in FY 
1968. We have also included in the 
j FY 1967 progi*am 9 TC-4C^s (a ver- 
^ Sion of the Grumman Gulf stream) 
j for navigator bombadier training. 

. This will reduce the requii-enient for 
: A-6A’s now being used for this pur- 
pose. 

For helicopter training we will be 
able to utilize UH-lE's as they are 
released by new OV-lO's phasing into 
the force, thus permitting the can- 
cellation of the 20 TH-IE planned 
for pMcurement in FY 1967. In ad- 
dition, we plan to buy 40 new in- 
stoumented %ht turbine helicopters 

eaS ^ capacity mentioned 

Other Navy Procurement. 

In order to build toward our log- 
istics obectives and to provide for 
S . uunsumption in 

1164 milhon is included in the Sup- 
P^mentel request) for Navy missiles 

" ^ fu' this purpose. 

Larp quantities of air-to-ground 

Item m this category is the MK-82 


continue the iirocurimii'iit of A.SJUKl 
ami SUBROC in FY [968. . . 

Last year I informed the Coniniit- 
tee that the DASH ASW lirone Indi- 
coptor was encountering higher-tlum- 
expectod peacetime iitti-itioii mid 
lowor-tluin-oxjioetml performance, fiiul 
that Avo would review tlu* entire prii- 
gram. As a result of thi.s riwiew, we 
have now decidc'd to reduce the 
planned deployment of thi.s syfiU-m by 
about one-third. . . . TIiih reduHion 
in deployment will permit cuneella- 
iion of the proviim.sly planned FY 
1967 procurement. 

Improved ASW torpedoeH contimio 
to ho a major prorequisilij to a mine 
eifectivc ASW forco, and thm cate- 
gory of weapons has coiitimimi to 
receive our close nttojitlon, ... In an 
attempt to o.xpand the production 
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base for the MK-46 and obtain the 
cost benefits of competitive procure- 
ment, we have opened a second pro- 
duction source. Although we have 
achieved the cost benefits (the tor- 
pedoes bought in FY 1966, for ex- 
ample, cost $124.3 million compared 
with the budget estimate of $179 mil- 
lion), it now seems clear that we will 
not achieve the pi’ociiiction levels in 
PY 1967 originally expected. Accord- 
ingly, the PY 1968 procurement is ad- 
justed to take this slippage into 
account, 

Funds are also included in the FY 
1968 Budget for the AN/SSQ-41 
(Julie, Jezebel), an improved sono- 
buoy capable of employment in either 
an active (Julie) or passive (Jezebel) 
mode. . . . 

Finally, a total of about .$125 mil- 
lion is included in the FY 1968 
Budget for 8-inch, C-inch and 5-iiich 
naval gun ammunition to meet the 
consumption requirements of South- 
east Asia and continue the Imildup of 
our stocks. 

Marine Corps Procurement. 

The FY 1967 Marine Corps pro- 
curement now totals $541 million, of 
which $263 million is included in the 
PY 1967 Supplemental. For PY 1968, 
a total of $716 million is requested. 
Included in the FY 1967 total is 
$231 million for munitions and ord- 
nance ($114 million in the Supple- 
mental); $463 million is included for 
this purpose in FY 1968. 

The FY 1967 Supplemental pro- 
vides about $70 million for the pro- 
curement of support vehicles such as 
'A-, 2^4-, and 6-ton trucks, and 

$39 million more is included for sup- 
port vehicles in FY 1968. For 
tracked vehicles, .$4 million is in- 
cluded in the PY 1967 Supplemental 
and $6 million in the PY 1968 
Budget. 
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In the communications and elec- 
tronics category, which includes such 
inajoi’ items as radars and the 
Marine Corps Tactical Data System 
(MTDS), we have increased our PY 
1967 procurement to $107 million, $29 
million of which is included in the 
Supplemental request. Another $146 
million is included for communica- 
tions and electronic equipment in PY 
1968. 

Air Force General Purpose 
Forces 

The Air Force General Purpose 
Forces shown on the classified table 
provided to the Committee are es- 
sentially tile same as those presented 
a year ago, wth the exception of 
certain changes related to our opera- 
tion in Vietnam. 

Fighter and Attack. 

Our long range force objective in 
this category is the same as last 
year, namely, 24 ivings of F-4’s, P- 
lll's and A-7’s. In the near term, 
however, we now propose to make 
several changes in tlie force struc- 
ture and proejii’ement progi'ams. For 
the most part, these ailjustmcnts arc 
related to operations in Southeast 
Asia, in particular, the changes in 
our budget planning assumptions and 
the variations from tlie projected 
combat attrition rates reflected in 
our force planning last year. And, 
in a few cases, the proposed changes 
are the a*esult of adjustments in pro- 
duction schedules. 

Tlio B-67’s that we are using in 
Soutli Vietnam will decline in number 
through FY 1968, after which they 
are scheduled to phase out of active 
service completely. 

With respect to the F-lOO's, wo 
had originally planned to phase do^vn 
the active force to fewer aircraft by 
end FY 1967. However, attrition has 
been lower than forecast and we will 
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have more sq\iadrons in the force at 
end FY 1967 than we had previously 
planned. . . . 

Last year we had planned to hold 
a large number of F-102's in the 
force through PY 19(57 and then 
phase down considerably in FY 1968. 
However, in order to free F-4’.s for 
deployment to Vietnam, F-102’s schoij- 
uleil to phase out of the continental 
air defense foi-ce.s were transferrcjl 
to the tactical forces in PY 1966. 

Last year avo ha<l ])lanne(! to re- 
tain the two F-lOd sqiiadron.s 
through FY 1967. I-IoAvover, we noAV 
plan to have only one .squadron at 
oiid PY 1967 aiui phase this .squadron 
out by the onfl of FY 1968. 

The miinber of F-lOfi's in the active 
force i.s i)roiectocl to decline, and 
ultimately these aii'craft will bo 
phased into the Air National Guard. 

The P-4's are ex])eriendng some- 
what iow’cr attrition than foreca.st 
last January and this will help the 
force to build up fa.ster than 
planned. . . . 

The F-111 activation schedule is 
the same as planned last year, except, 
for a .small slippage in a few of the 
later s(jua<lrons. 

Last year, in order to help diver.s- 
ify the Air Force tactical figliter 
force, wo proi)o.se<l the jivoeurenicnt 
of the A-7, a relatively inex))ensive 
subsonic aircraft with good range, 
largo ordnance-carrying capability, 
long loiter time, and goexi close 
ground support features. Our original 
deployment sclieciule called for acti- 
vation of the ilrsL K<|uniii'on iji FY 
1968 with morn to Ixi introduced later. 
However, this schedule wa.s predicated 
on an early decision to procco<l with 
the dej)loymont of an afterburner 
for the Air Force A-7. . . . 

Two considerations cnusejl us first 
to delay and then change thi.s deci- 
sion. First, it appeared desirable, if 
possible, to find a now engine pro- 
duction source rather than add to 
the already crowded .schedule of one 
of our principal . engine manufac- 
turers. Second, if a different, more 
powerful engine could bo used, the 
load-carrying capacity of the A-7 
would not have to be penalized by 
several hundred pounds of dead 
weight which the afterburner would 
involve. Sucli an engine, the Ilolls 
Royce’s “Spey," proved to be obtain- 
able from Allison, wlio will produce 
it in the United States under license 
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from the British firm. The net result 
of this decision will be a more capa- 
ble aircraft but a delayed delivery 
schedule for the first aircraft. How- 
ever, a new, faster production sched- 
ule will still permit the achievement 
of the projected force by the origi- 
nally planned date. 

Tactical Reconnaissance. 

The present long range objective 
for the tactical reconnaissance force 
leniains the same as a year ago. 

Because ^ of anticipated Southeast 
Asia attrition and higher training re- 
quirements. the RF~101 force ha<l 
been expected to decline by the end 
of the current year and then level 
off. In order to maintain that level, 
we will have to modify additional 
F-lOl’s to the RF-101 configuration. 

With re.spect to the RP-4's, the 
force will be built up to its full 
planned strength, although projected 
attrition in Southeast Asia will cause 
a .slight delay in the scheduled build- 
up. 

Ultimately, we will probably want 
to introduce a more advanced capa- 
bility into the tactical reconnaissance 
force. To this end we initiated in FY 
1966 a development project which 
would provide a reconnaissance ver- 
sion of the F-m. This development 
provides for the necessary equipment 
to be installed in the attack version of 
the F-111 with minimum modification 
to the aircraft. Through FY 1967, 
$26 million has been devoted to this 
effort and $2 million more is included 
in the FY 1968 requested. An addi- 
tioiinl substantial sum is included in 
our request for the initial procure- 
ment. 


some modification of the engines and 
provision of new ECM gear. A sub- 
stantial sum is requested in the FY 
1967 Supplemental for these modi- 
fications. Later, as advanced elec- 
tronic equipment becomes available 
(e.g., from the Navy EA-6B pro- 
gram), it may be retrofitted into 
these aircraft. 

Special Air Warfare Forces. 

Since its creation in 1962, the 
Special Air Warfare (SAW) forces 
have grown both in size and in the 
range of missions performed. . 

In order to meet the requirement 
of the Vietnam conflict, we have in- 
creased the size of the SAW force. 
This increase includes additional 
0-2’s, AC-47’s, C-123's, C-47’s, and 
A-37 »s, parUally offset by the reduc- 
tion of A-l's. 


mination of the size arul 

of the TAGS force, a mnttei' no^ 
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Tactical Electronic Warfare Support. 

With the increasing importance of 
electronic warfare, underscored by 
our experience in Southeast Asia, we 
have decided to establish a separate 
Tactical Electronic Warfare Support 
(TEWS) force in the Air pLe 
General Purpose Forces. This force 
will be composed of EB-66’s con- 
verted from the RB/EB-66 aircraft 
previously showi in the reconnais- 
sance category, and EC-47’s (for- 
merly RC-47’s). 

In order to provide sufficient air- 
craft for training, maintenance and 
advanced attrition, we plan to con- 
vert the RB-66’a now in the force 
and WB-66^s now in storage to the 
EB-66 configuration; this will involve 


Other Aircraft. 

The Tactical Air ConU*ol System 
(TAGS) provides the command and 
control capability for the tactical air 
commander in field operations. Cur- 
rently, the Air Force is using modi- 
fied 0-1 aircraft transferred from the 
Army for the Airborne Forward 
Air Controller (APAC) mission in 
Southeast Asia. Last year, we had 
planned to convert this foi*ce com- 
pletely to OV-lO's by the end of FY 
1968. However, during the past year 
the requirement for APAC aircraft 
has virtually doubled and, as a re- 
sult, the authorized TAGS force has 
been increased. In addition, the OV- 
10 program has slipped and wo <lo 
not now expect deliveries of that air- 
craft to the Air Force to be made 
as fast as originally planned. In 
order to build up the force as soon 
as possible, we have already taken 
action to procure an off-the-shelf Ces- 
sna aircraft designated the 0-2. . 

With respect to the longer term* it 
is too early to make a final deter- 


ViV-'l 


thc! ro- 
wiM bo 


the buildup of the training 
terms of aircraft would 
until the following yoav. . « 

Tactical Missiles. 

As I indicated last ynni’, 
maining Mace B missiloa (oik’ 
von) deployed in Germany 
phased out as Pershing nvov 

the quick reaction alert (Q.IiA. ) role. 
The remaining Maco IJ'h tlnj»b»ycid 
in Okinawa, however, are tnntiitively 
scheduled to remain in tlK» iicLlve 
force through the program 

Air National Guard. 

A number of changes Imv<i' hoeii 
made in the planned equipjip;'^ ttC Air 
National Guard squadrons, itioiit of 
them related to changess in tht‘ aelivo 
structure. The Guard will 
more F-84’3 and F-86'.s In 

order to offset delays in thn tviiimrer 
of F-lOO's and F-l()6’s fi-nni Urn 
active forces. The Guard will Imvi! 
647 tactical fightei's at end HI67 

and this number is achecluUxtl to inc- 
rease modestly in future yoar«. 

Aircraft Procurement. 

The Air Force will proouvti a 
total of 732 tactical, air coTiti'ol, and 
reconnaissance aircraft for tim (Jen- 
eral Purpose Forces in PY lOGT iit a 
total cost of $1,847 million. <01* this 
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total, 102 aircraft costing $467 mil- 
lion are in the PY 1967 Supplemental 
request.) For FY 1968, 874 aircraft 
costing $2,076 million are requested 
for these forces. Both the FY 1967 
and PY 1968 programs provide for 
combat attrition through the normal 
production load time. Accoi’dingly, if 
the Vietnam conflict should end be- 
fore that date, both the active and 
reserve Air Force structures would 
be modernized faster than now proj- 
ected. 

Last year, we had scheduled pro- 
curement of a sizeable number of F-4 
aircraft for PY 1967 and a final 
procurement in FY 1968. We now 
propose to increase the PY 1967 pro- 
gram and buy an even larger 
quantity in FY 1968. 

With respect to the F-lllA, we 
now plan to buy somewhat fewer 
aircraft in FY 1968 than we planned 
last year so as to be able to in- 
clude certain improvements, wliich 
are now being made, in more of the 
aircraft. The aircraft deleted from 
the FY 1968 program will be added 
to the end of the line. . . . 

The Air Force’s A-7 program has, 
as I indicated earlier, slipped sub- 
stantially fi'om that projected a year 
ago. . . . The PY 1966 buy has been 
deleted and the PY 1967 buy re- 
duced. For FY 1968 we plan to buy 
a large number of A-7’a, and addi- 
tional offsetting upward adjiiatinents 
in procurement in subsequent years 
should permit us to achieve tlie 
planned foi*ce level by the originally 
scheduled date. . . . 

Last year we had tentatively 
scheduled procurement of 167 OV- 
lO’s for the TAGS force. However, 
the TAGS requix-ement has grown 
sharply during tlie past year, lead- 
ing to the decision to buy the 0-2 
and this, coupled with a delay in 
projected OV-10 deliveries and an in- 
crease in the cost of that aircraft, 
has caused us to revise our planned 
procurement program. Although we 
still plan to piu'chase 167 OV-lO’s 
for the TAGS mission, the FY 1967 
buy has been reduced and the dif- 
ference added to the PY 1968 pro- 
gram. Further procurement of the 


OV-10 for the Air Force will depend 
upon a future decision to use it to 
help modernize the Special Air War- 
fare Foixes. 

As previously mentioned, action 
has ah'eady been initiated to procure 
176 0-2A aircraft in PY 1967 for 
the TAGS force and SAW force’s 
program to provide for combat at- 
trition replacement. . . . 

More A-37 aircraft have been 
added to the FY 1967 progi’am and 
still more will be procured in PY 
1968. We also plan to buy more P- 
6’s, principally to help modernize the 
Vietnamese Air Force. 

Finally, to offset pi*ojectcd attrition 
of reconnaissance aircraft in South- 
east Asia, the FY 1968 quantity of 
IlF-4 aircraft has been increased 
an<l more will be procured later for 
advance peacetime attrition. And, as 
previously mentioned, to maintain 
the desired level of RF-101 squad- 
rons, we will convert a number of 
F-lOl’s to the reconnaissance config- 
uration in FY 1968. 

Other Air Force Procurement. 

The Air Force’s aircraft non- 
nuclear ortlnance program for PY 

1967 totahs $1,739 million, of which 
$438 million is included in the Sup- 
plemental roque.st. The proposed FY 

1968 pvogi’am totals $1,629 mil- 
lion. , . . 

“Iron bombs,” which are being con- 
sumed at high rates in Southeast 
Asia, will continue to dominate tlie 
PY 1967-68 procurement programs. 
For the.se two years, $1,400 million 
will be spent on these bombs, includ- 
ing 250-lb., 600-lb., 760-lb., and 2000- 
lb. bomba; $81 million is for napalm 
bombs and $463 million is for 2.76- 
ineh rockets and 20mm ammunition. 
For certain special purpose ordnance, 
$888 million is requested. 

Also included in the Air Force’s 
FY 1967-68 program is $241 million 
for TV-guided Walleye’s, anti-i-adia- 
tion mi.s.siles, and Sparrow air-to-air 
missiles. 

Theater Air Bnse Vulnerability. 

The thc.ater air base vulnerability 
program is designed to minimize the 


damage an enemy could do to our 
overseas airfields, and the aircraft on 
them, in a non-nuclear attack. . . . 

This year’s request for $26 million 
will provide various vulnerability re- 
ductions measures (shelters, ixavlng 
for dispei’sal sites, POL facility 
hartiening, etc.) at a number of 
European and Pacific bases. The total 
program pre.sontly envisioned would 
ultimately provide .shelter for a sig- 
nificant number of aircraft and other 
high-value aviation equipment, togeth- 
er with the full range of other 
vulnerability measures — at a total 
cost of about $178 million. I urge the 
Congress to provide the $26 million 
included in our PY 1968 request so 
that we may get started promptly on 
this critical px'ogram. 

Tactical Exercises 

Under noraiul peacetime conditions, 
large scale strategic mobility and 
tactical exorcises contribute to the 
maintenance of high combat readi- 
ness, provide highly visible clernon- 
.strations of our capabilities, help teat 
new operational concepts and weapon 
systems, and permit U.S. and allied 
forces to perfect coordination proce- 
dures which tiiey would have to use 
in wartime. However, with the expan- 
sion of combat operations in South- 
east Asia during the past 18 months, 
the importance of simulating such 
operations ha.s dropped sharply and 
in PY 1966, only about $9 million 
was u.sed for the larger exei'cisoa 
“directed” or “coordinated” by the 
Joint Cliiofs of Staff. Tliorefore, on 
the assumption that ttxo Vietnam con- 
flict will continue through FY 1968, 
we have budgeted only $27 million 
for this purpose, far below the $100 
million plus level of pre-Vietnam 
years. 

Financial Summary 

The General Purpose Forces Pro- 
gram outlined above will require total 
ohligational authority of $35,4 billion 
in FY 1968. 

A comparison with prior years is 
shown below: 


1962 1963 

Act. Act. 

Total Ohligational Authority 18.0 17.9 


($ Billions, Fiscal Year) 


1964 

1966 

1966 

1967 

1968 

Act. 

Act. 

Act. 

Est. 

Prop. 

18.0 

19.1 

■29.5 

34.8 

34.4 
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Included in this program are the 
Military Airlift Command trans- 
ports, the Air Force’s ti’oop carrier 
aircraft assigned to the Tactical 
Air Command and the Unified Com- 
mands, the transport and troop 
carrier aircraft in the Air Force’s 
reserve components, and tlie troop 
ships, cargo ships, tankers and “for- 
ward mobile depot’’ ships operated by 
tlie Military Sea Transportation 
Service. 

Although not specifically included 
in the Airlift/Sealift Program, tliose 
elements of other major programs 
whose missions and capabilities are 
closely related to the general require- 
ment for lift have also been con- 
sidered in determining what forces 
should be provided here. Those other 
element-s include such specialisced 
transportation forces as the carrier- 
on-board delivery aircraft of the 
Navy and the cargo aircraft of the 
Marine Corps. 

Within the context of this specific 
program, the lift mission consists of 
two main tasks: the strategic require- 
ment for transport support of 
military operations in ovcr.seas areas 
and the tactical requirement for 
intra-theater and assault airlift. The 
strategic task can be further divided 
into the requirement for the initial 
napid military reponse to distant 
crises and the longer term require- 
ment for continuing support and 
re-.supply of overseas military opera- 
tions. Thi.s distinction is very 
important because it helps determine 
what kind of equipment is needed, 
when it must be available, how it 
should be organized and deployed, and 
who should control it. As you know, 
during the past several years, our 
principal concern in the airlift/sea- 
lift area has been to build up a 
quick-reaction capability adequate to 
meet our global security commit- 
ments. More recently, our experience 
in supporting a major military 
deployment in Southeast Asia has 
focused our attention on the problems 
of providing lift support over the 
longer term, and especially under 
conditions when it is not feasible to 
requisition commercial shipping. 



Strategic Movement 

All of our studies show that the 
length and cost of a war, as well as 
the size of the force ultimately re- 
quired to terminate it favorably, are 
importantly influenced by how fast 
we can bring the full weight of our 
military power to bear on the situa- 
tion. 

In previous posture statements I 
have discussed at some length the 
range of strategies available to us 
for meeting the requirement for such 
prompt and effective response to 
distant military contingencies. Basic- 
ally, these choices range from reliance 
on large ready forces deployed over- 
sea.s in advance of need, to reliance 
on a central reserve of men and 
equipment in the United States to be 
deployed by airlift and sealift as re- 
quii*ed. A strategy which combines 
features of both these extremes might 
provide for prepositioning equipment 
and supplies overseas, either on land 
or aboard ship, with the men to be air- 
lifted in as needed. Although each of 
these approaches has its own advan- 
tages and disadvantages with respect 
to operational flexibility, foreign 
exchange costs, total .manpower and 
equipment requirements, etc., the 
strategy of a mobile central reserve 
supported by an adequate lift 
capability and balanced preposition- 
ing has long been accepted as the 
preferred alternative for meeting the 
rapid response objective. 

During the past several years, the 
Defense Department has been em- 
barked on a major effort to achieve 
the rapid deployment capability 
needed to support such a strategy. 

. . , Now, we are buying a new trans- 
port, the C-6A, which will enable us 
to make another major improvement, 
both qualitative and quantitative, in 
our strategic airlift capacity. Thus, 
when our presently planned six 
squadrons of C-6A's are all in the 
force ^ in PY 1972, our airlift 
capacity will be more than ten times 
what it was in PY 1961. 

Over the years, forward preposi- 
tioning of military materiel, especial- 
ly heavy and bulky equipment, has 
grown in importance, partly because 
of the great increase in our ability to 


airlift forces and partly because of 
the emergence of new prepositioning g 
concepts and equipment. The most 
important of these concepts has been 
the "forward floating depot (PFD)’’ 
in which balanced stocks of equip- 
ment and supplies are maintained on 
ships stationed overseas within a few 
days steaming distance of potential 
trouble spots, and thus very quickly 
available to “marry up’’ with air- 
lifted foi'ces fi'om the central reserve. 

As a first generation “floating depot” 
system we planned to use old Victory- 
class sliips, specially modified for this 
purpose. Three of these ships were 
actually deployed in PY 1963 and we 3 
had planned to add more this year. 
However, the requirements of the 
conflict in Southeast Asia have now 
caused us to defer this deployment 
for the time being. 

Our future plans call for tins first 
generation system to bo replaced by a 
new class of ships, the FDL’s, which 
are being specifically designed to sup- 
port a rapid deployment strategy. 
Unlike the relatively slow (16 knots) 
and small payload (2,206 short tons) 
Victory ships, the FDL’s will be fast, 
large payload (8-10,000 short tons) i 
ships capable of rapidly delivering 
cargo either over-the-beach, using em- 
barked lighters and helicopters, or at 
established ports. Because of those 
improvements, the FDL’s will provide 
a wider range of operational flexi- 
bility than the Victory’s. While we 
would probably always want to have 
some of them fully loaded and de- 
ployed forward, some of them could 
also be held partially loaded with 
ammunition and supplies hut in a 
ready status in either U.S. or ovor- 
.soas ports where vehicles, helicopters, 
etc., tailored to the mission, could be ^ 
placed on board quickly as the situa- 
tion requires. This mode of operation, 
which is feasible only because of the 
speed and efficiency of the FDL's, ' 
wouUl allow us to meet the desired 
rapid deployment schedules without 
immobilizing indefinitely large ■ 
amounts of high cost equipment, 
some of which also requires suKstan- 
tial continuing maintenance. In either 
mode of operation, however, the 
FDL’s would have to be committed to 
the rapid deployment mission at all 
times and would not be available for 
regular point-to-point service, Thus, 
while they will make an enormous 
contribution to our rapid deployment 
capability and will also be highly 
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efficient carriers for resupply after 
the initial deployment phase, these 
FDL’s in themselves do not provide 
the answer to the overall sealift 
problem. 

Indeed, all of our study and 
experience shows that the require- 
ment for sealift continues to grow 
after the initial buildup phase, as 
more forces are deployed and stocks 
of consumables have to be I’eplaced. 
To meet this larger and longer term 
need, we must rely in largo part on 
merchant shipping. Based on the 
transportation requirements implicit 
in our contingency planning for a 
number of the most likely limited war 
situations, it appears that the equiv- 
alent of up to 460 general cargo ships 
(averaging 1&,000 MT capacity, 15 
knot speed) might be needed in a 
future emergency, over and above 
those available in our own Airlift/ 
Sealift Forces. Simply in terms of 
si'i^e, the U.S. Flag Merchant Fleet 
(active and reserve) is adequate for 
such contingencies now, and should 
continue to be so in the future. The 
real problem, underscored by our 
recent experience in supporting our 
Southeast Asia deployments, concerns 
the availability of these U.S. Flag 
merchant ships to the Defense De- 
partment on a timely basis. 

For the past year and a half, we 
have been engaged in a massive sea- 
lift of men and supplies to Vietnam. 
In the fir.st quarter of PY 1967, the 
Military Sea Transportation Service 
(MSTS) exceeded its FY 1966 
average quarterly shipping rate by 
166 percent. However, only about a 
third of the increase was obtained 
from the U.S. liner fleet (both sub- 
sidized and unsubsidized). These, of 
course, were the ship operators who 
had been given preference in carry- 
ing peacetime Defense cargoes, who 
up until recently (when MSTS 
introduced competitive bidding) had 
collectively negotiated freight rates 
with MSTS, and on whom Defense 
had traditionally counted for the 
“hard core” of its sealift augmenta- 
tion in wartime. But, when the heavy 
demands for sealift to Southeast 
Asia began to develop, most of the 
liner operators chose to continue to 
ply their normal commercial trade 
routes, and in the July-September 
1966 period only eight percent of the 
subsidized fleet and something less 
than 10 percent of the non-subsidized 
liner fleet were under charter to 


MSTS, This choice was understand- 
able under the circumstances. In a 
total war, neither the Government 
nor the shipline operators would have 
any choice, the ships would be 
requisitioned. But in a limited war, 
such as Vietnam, the issue is not as 
clear; tlie shipline operators, under- 
standably, flon’t want to lose their 
place on the world trade routes and 
the Government doesn’t want to be 
forced to requisition the ships it 
needs. 

Fortunately, in the present situa- 
tion, we have been able to obtain the 
needed sealift without recourse to 
requisitioning, principally through 
the use of the unsubsidized tramp 
fleet and through reactivations from 
the reserve fleet (NDRF). Almost 
two-thirds of the increase in Defense 
sealift capacity achieved since the 
start of the Vietnam buildup has 
come from these sources, . . . 

Wliile these resources have suc- 
cessfully met the needs of the present 
emergency, they may not all be 
available in anotiicr emergency a 
decade hence. By 1976, most of the 
ships in the NDRF will be 30-86 
years old and will require larger 
expenditures for conversion to assure 
satisfactory reliability. Moreover, tlie 
unsubsidized tramp/irregular fleet 
will probably have disappeared be- 
cau.so its aging World War II vessels 
cannot Iw replaced at an economical 
price. As a result, the Defen.se De- 
partment may in another emergency 
he far more dependent on the sub- 
siclized berth line operators than it 
is today. 

The greater i*equiremcnt for berth 
line ships is disturbing not only be- 
cause of the problem of responsive- 
ness but also because of the cost 
implications involved. We know from 
past experience (and we cannot real- 
istically expect it to be otherwise) 
that, unless the operators are assured 
a good profit (at prices established 
in a tight market), their ships will 
not be forthcoming voluntarily in an 
emergency. This makes the subsidized 
liner fleet a very costly form of sea- 
lift for the Defense Department to 
hire, just when it needs it most. 

Furthermore, U.S. Flag ships arp 
twice as expensive to operate, even 
in normal times, as most foreign flag 
ships. And, as I mentioned earlier, 
ship construction in U.S, yards costs 
about twice as much as that abroad. 
To offset these cost diflPerentials, the 


U.S. Merchant Marine is subsidizec: 
by the taxpayer, directly and indi- 
rectly, to the tune of nearly three 
quarters of a billion dollars a year — 
on the premise that this shipping if 
required for potential national se- 
curity needs. Yet, despite this large 
annual subsidy, virtually all our sea- 
lift needs since World War II have 
been met without requisitioning mex’- 
chant ships. Moreover, it seems clear 
that the most likely requirements for 
sealift augmentation in the future will 
be associated with liixxited war situa- 
tions lilce Vietnam, in which recourse 
to X’equisitioning will be as undesir- 
able as it seems today. 

In summary, from the viewpoint of 
the Defense Department, there is a 
firm requirement for reliable, respon- 
sive sealift augmentation for a wide 
I'ange of limited war situations, a re- 
quirement which the present suh- 
sidixed U.S. liner fleet, for various 
roason.s, has not met. Various solu- 
tions have been sugge.sted, ranging 
from a major increase in the sub- 
sidized U.S. Flag mei'chant fleet to 
a full scale program of reserve fleet 
modernization. I do not propose to 
offer a solution at this time; other 
agencies of the Government ai*e also 
involved. I heliovo a way can be 
found to revitalize both tlie Amorienn 
shipbuilding industry and the U.S. 
Merchant Marine and make them 
both more ti’uly competitive in the 
woidd inai'kets — and I believe that 
these objectives, along with our mili- 
tary requirements, can be met at 
costs lower than tliose our nation is 
incuriung today. 

Airlift 

The airlift forces cui'rently planned 
through FY 1972 are shown on the 
classified table provided to the Com- 
mittee. In the active forces, the C-6A 
deployment schedule is the same as 
that envisioned a year ago with the 
fu’st two squadrons scheduled to be- 
come operational in FY 1970. The 
fu’st operational aircraft wore in- 
cluded in the current year’s procure- 
ment program and $423 million is 
included in the FY 1968 request for 
the next increinent. The total C-5A 
pi’ogram cost (including i*esearch 
and development and facilities con- 
struction) is estimated at $3.4 bil- 
lion. . . . 

Last year we had tentatively 
.scheduled the phase-out of the C-133 
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fleet from the active forces in FY 
1971. However, in order to maintain 
the squadron integrity of the Military 
Airlift Command’s force structure, 
we now plan to phase out the last 
two squadrons of C-133’s as the last 
two C-SA .squadrons become opera- 
tional. 

We also plan to retain one addi- 
tional C-124 squadron (16 UE air- 
craft), previously scheduled to be 
phased out thi.s year, through FY 
1968. , . . 

The C-141 force will reach its 
planned strength of 14 squadrons in 
FY 1968 and i.s scheduled to hold at 
that level throughout the progi-am 
period. 

Before the end of FY 1967, we 
plan to reorganize the existing C-130 
fleet within a force structure of 28 
squadrons rather than the 31 pre- 
viously planned. . . . 

As a result of an Army-Air Force 
agreement in April 1966, which re- 
delineated certain air support mission 
responsibilities within the combat 
theater, the Army’s CV-2 Caribou 
transports (redesignated the C-7A) 
have now been transferred to Air 
Force operation and are, ther’efore, 
accounted for in this program for the 
fir.st time. 

No major changes are contemplated 
in the airlift force structure of the 
reserve components from that pro- 
posed a year ago. In FY 1968, we 
proposed to continue one C-121 
squadron and one more C-97 squad- 
ron than planned last year. . . . 
Eventually, the reserve airlift force 
will consist entirely of C-130’s. Dur- 
ing FY 1968, we propose to continue 
the 100 percent manning for the 11 
Air Force Reserve C-124 squadrons, 
which was inaugurated as a readi- 
ness measure in the summer of 1966. 

Sealift 

As discussed earlier in this section, 
we propose to build a fleet of Fast 
Deployment Logistic (FDD) ships. 
The Congress approved funds ($67.6 
million) for two of these ships in FY 


1966, including $10 million in the FY 
1966 Supplemental for the initiation 
of contract definition. As I explained 
a year ago, actual contracts for these 
first two ships are being <leferrecl in 
order to permit their inclusion in the 
“total package" contract We now 
plan to award the multi-year contract 
late this fiscal year. Funds for five 
FDD’s are included in the FY 1968 
request. . . . 

The FDD's we now propose will be 
considerably larger, faster and more 
efficient ships than those we origi- 
nally envisioned. Two years ago, the 
preliminary FDD concept called for 
a vessel capable of carrying about 
6,600 tons of division equipment and 
supplies; the ships we are now con- 
sidering will be able to carry porliajiR 
twice that tonnage and at an esti- 
mated increase in the cost per ship 
of less than 10 percent. 

As I noted earliei* in the discus.sion 
of the shipbuilding problem, the FDD 
program represents the first applica- 
tion of the concept formulation and 
contract definition process and tlic 
"total package" approach to sliip pro- 
curement. The first phase of this 
approach, "concept formulation,” was 
completed in July 1966 wlion three 
contractors were awarded definition 
contracts. During the first phase of 
contract definition, the competing con- 
tractors prepared their initial pro- 
posals around Army and Navy per- 
formance requirements and standards 
instead of detailed ship specifications. 
Thus, for the first time, tho talents 
of private industry are })cing brought 
to bear on the initial design of tho 
ship. During the second phase of tho 
definition process, which has just been 
completed, the three comi)eting con- 
tractors prepared detailc<l proimsals 
for their design and a comprehensive 
program plan for their production. 
As part of these detailed proposals, 
each of the contractors has ileveloped 
plans for a new shijiyard or modern- 
ization of an existing one. Any one 
of these, in terms of efficiency, would 
be far superior to the existing U.S. 
yards and in terms of design and 


layout would be equal to the best of 
the foreign yards. 

We are now in the last stage of 
the definition proee.ss, i.e., bid evalua- 
tion and source selection. . . . 

Tlic three Victory-class cargo ships 
which had been used as forward 
mobile depots since FY 1963 have 
been temporarily converted to point- 
to-point .service in .sujjport nf our 
current efl’ort in Southeast Asia. Our 
plans now call for retaining those 
ships in this role through tho end of 
FY 1968. Subsequently, with tho eiul 
of tho Vietnam conflict, wo would ex- 
pect to return them to their forward 
mobile depot role and add morn ships 
for thi.s mission. Tho Victory ship 
fleet would ho retained until a suf- 
ficient number of the more efilcient 
FDL’s hocanio available in FY 1972. 

During FY 1906, MSTS operated 
in tho nucleus fleet an additional gen- 
eral purpose cargo sliii) to help moot 
tlio increased rciquiremont.s of our 
Southeast Asia oi)oration. Tontn- 
tivcly, we now plan on redaining this 
ship through FY J.968, after which 
tho active general ijurposo cargo fleet 
is scheduled to decline. Another minor 
cliango in last year's plamual deploy- 
ments resulted from the fact that one 
roll-on/roll-ofT ship which had been 
expected to enter service in May or 
Juno 1966 Im.s been delayed. 

With respect to special purpose 
cargo ships, the temporary Vietnam 
augmentations which I described a 
year ago liave now lieen extemind 
through FY 1968. In addition, MSTS 
will operate 13 more I.ST’.s in FY 
1967 than envisioned last year and 14 
more through FY 1908. After FY 
1908, tho special piu'poso cargo fleet Is 
tentatively scheduled to return to the 
pre-Vietnam level. . . . 

Financial Summary 

The Airlift and Sealift Forces I 
outlined will require Total Ohliga- 
tional Authority of $1.0 billion In 
FY 1908. A comparison with prior 
yonrs is shown below: 


Total Obligational Authority 


($ Billiona, Fiscal Years) 


1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1960 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

. 1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.4 

1.7 


1907 1968 

Est. Proposed 
1.6 1.0 
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Research 




Included in this major program are 
all the research and development ef- 
forts not directly identified with weap- 
ons or weapon systems approved for 
(loployment. We have made a special 
effort again this year not only to cull 
out marginal projects in the research 
and development program, but also to 
defer to future years all projects 
whose postponement would not have a 
sei'ious adverse eifcct on our future 
military capabilities. But even while 
wfi have eliminated, reduced and de- 
ferred projects in some areas of this 
program, we have had to add, in- 
crease and accelerate projects in other 
areas, to meet new needs growing out 
of the conflict in Southeast Asia and 
the military situation generally. 

Last year I described Project PRO- 
VOST (Priority Reseai'cli and De- 
velopment Objectives for Vietnam 
Operations Support) which we had 
established to ensure that the re- 
search and development pi’ogram re- 
lated to limited war situations, 
which had been accelerated in prior 
years, would be wholly responsive 
to the more specific i*equiroments 
of our forces in Southeast Asia. As a 
1 ‘OHiilt of PROVOST, projects totaling 
about $370 million were identified as 
having significant potential for Viet- 
nam opoi'ations and were singled out 
for priority funding in FY 1966. Dur- 
ing the past year, the test of combat 
in Vietnam has revealed a number of 
areas where still more effort appears 
warranted. These newly identified re- 
quirements have been an important 
Influence in the formulation of our 
PY 1968 request. However, most of 
this work should bo started promptly, 
and thus also concerns the cun-ent 
year's research and development pro- 
gram. While a portion of it has been 
financed by reprogramming or use of 
emergency funds, we have had to 
request an additional $136 million for 
research, development, test and evalu- 
ation (RDT&E) in the PY 1967 Sup- 
plemental. 

Broadly speaking, the projects 
funded in the Supplemental can be 
grouped into three main categories. 
The first is conceited with improving 
the ability of our forces to fight at 
night. The second is concerned with 
reducing our aircraft losses. The third 
is concerned with the development of 


improved counterinfiltration systems. 
As described later, the proposed PY 
1968 program provides for additional 
effort in all of these ai'eas. . . . 

Before I turn to the specifics of the 
FY i.968 Research and Development 
program, there are two general areas 
which might usefully be discussed as 
entities rather than in tcimis of the 
separate projects which they com- 
prise. These are nuclear testing and 
test detection, and space development 
projects. 

Nuclear Testing and Test 
Detection 

As you know, the Defense Depart- 
ment, in cooperation with the Atomic 
Energy Commission (AEG), Is main- 
taining four specific safeguards with 
relation to the Test Ban Treaty. For 
the Defense Department’s portion of 
this pro^'am, we have budgeted a total 
of $266 million for PY 1968, compared 
with $224 million in FY 1967 and 
about $238 million in FY 1966, as 
shown on the classified table provided 
to the Committee. 

In support of the first safeguard — 
the underground test program^ — we 
have included $49 million in the PY 
1968 Budget, compared Avith the $88 
million provided in tlie PY 1967 pro- 
gram. . . . 

In support of the second safeguard — 
maintenance of modem nuclear labora- 
tory facilities and programs in theo- 
retical and exploratory nuclear tech- 
nology — our PY 1968 Budget includes 
$63 million as compared with the $63 
million in PY 1967. . . . 

The PY 1968 Budget includes about 
$27 million in support of the third 
safeguard — the maintenance of a 
standby atmospheric teat capability — 
about ^e same as PY 1967. . . , 

In support of tile fourth safeguard 
— the monitoring of Sino-Soviet nu- 
clear activities — ^we have included a 
total of $116 million in the FY 1968 
Budget, compared with $111 million 
in FY 1967. We conduct two principal 
programs to support this safeguard 
— the Advanced Research Project 
Agency’s VELA program and the 
Atomic Energy Detection System 
(AEDS). 


. . . The FY 1968 Budget includes $50 
million for VELA activities. . . . 

The present Atomic Energy Detec- 
tion System (AEDS), designed to de- 
tect and identify nuclear detonations, 
now represents a facilities investment 
of about $85 million. . . . 

About $68 million was provided in 
the FY 1964-67 budgets for this effort 
and $16 million is included in the FY 
1968 request. An additional $46 million 
will be needed in PY 1968 for the 
RDT&E and operating costs of the 
system. 

Space Development Projects 

While the various elements of the 
Defense Department’s space effort are 
spread, on a functional basis, through- 
out the program and budget struc- 
tui’es, I believe this effort can bo more 
meaningfully discussed as a separate 
entity. 

The Defense Department’s program 
is, of course, wholly integrated into 
tlie larger National Spaee Program, 
expenditiireB for which now total over 
$7 billion a year. The Defense portion 
is designed to maximize the utilization 
of spaee technologies and environ- 
ments for defense purposes, e.g., to 
apply space technologies and capabili- 
ties to our strategic and tactical 
weapon systems to increase their effec- 
tiveness, to exploit the new potentials 
in information systems made po.ssible 
by satellite-based communications and 
sensors, and to explore the usefulness 
of manned space systems for defense 
purposes. . . . 

In total, about $1,998 million of our 
FY 1968 Budget request is for the 
space program, $328 million more than 
in FY 1967. 

Spacecraft Mission Projects. 

By far the largest project in this 
category is the Manned Orbiting 
Laboratory (MOL), for which we are 
requesting $431 million in PY 1968. . . . 

A total of $83 million is requested 
in FY 1968 to continue work on De- 
fense Satellite Communications pro- 
grams and to procure, operate and 
maintain satellite communications 
equipment. . . . 

Of the $83 million requested for 
Satellite Communications programs in 
FY 1968, about $17 million is for the 
development, procurement and opera- 
tion of Army ground terminals; $13 
million Is for Navy shipboard ter- 
minals; and $49 million is for 
Force space subsystems, airborne ter- 
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tninal:-, launoii vehicles, .anti the costs 
iMi)Curiiit( ami launching new satel- 
iit*-.', In a<liiition, million is for the 
Defense Coninniiiicntions Agency for 
overall systems engineering and man- 
agement iiii'r?cti()n. 

I liave already discussed the 
next item, '‘Nuclear Test Detection 
(VKI-A),” in connection with the Test 
IJan 'I'reaty safeguards. The FY 1968 
Hudget includes about §8 Tnillion for 
this program. 


for the sensors) and other navigation 
components, which will then be fliglit 
tested. 

The "Large Solid Propellant Motor" 
project was undertaken to create the 
technology base I’equired foi' the de- 
velopment of missile or launch vehicle 
engines up to 156 inches in diameter. 
Funds already provided will be suf- 
ficient to complete the remaining tasks, 
i.e., demonstrations of a low cost noz- 
zle, an advanced thrust vector control 


tions of the costa of a wido range of 
space-related activities. . . . 


Research 

Last year I di.scusscicl in con.sidpvfibli 
detail the i)rol)l{uiJs involved in orga 
nixing and managing' u K(!.s<‘arcfi pro 
gram consisting of literally thoiisandi 
of individual taslcs and projoid.s, ninsl 
of which require rolaiivtdy mnall 


U(! are I'cquo.sting §18 million for 
the Navy’s satellite navigational sys- 
tr-m 

Research and development funding 
for tile anti-satollite system progi-am 
has hfc-n completed. The funds re- 
quested for FV 1968 will provide for 
the normal operating costs of the sys- 
tem. 

The funds requested for space 
"Cendesy” will support programs by 
each of the Services as well as the 
Department of Defen.se’s participation 
in the National Geodetic Satellite 
Program 


Vehicle, Engine and Component 
Developments. 

The Titan III family of space 
hooster.s has begun to enter the op- 
erational inventory. The first Titan 
niB (Agena configuration) was 
launched last July and production is 
now proceeding. The Tital IIIC has 
t»e,. in tho flight tost phase smee 
June IMS an, I is being used to launch 

C«'™unicatio„s 
Salelhte, VELA, Tactical Communica- 
tions .Satellite, and multiple engineer- 
log payloads?. 

The funds requested for "Agena D" 
will continue work being initiated this 
.vear to increase the capability of the 

stellite payloads now projected 

The funds requested for '‘Snacp' 
craft Technology and Advanced Re- 
entry Tests (START)" will complete 
the present phase of this program . . . 

the funds requested for "Advanced 
‘Space Guidance” will support an on 
jomg program of studies, expeil 
and equipment development in such 
areas as long-term accuracy and it 
■-ability of inertial guidance oompo 

nenta. horizon sensors and star and 
landmark trackers, and on-board de- 
temination of astronomical data for 
autonomous navigation. The FY l9fiR 
program includes procurement of a! 
-nertial reference unit (which wUl 
«erve as an instiumentation standard 


The next item, "Advanced Liquid 
g Rocket Technology" comprises three 
n projects: advanced stoi’able liquid 
.. rocket technology; high performance, 
r cryogenic liquid rocket teclinology; 
and maneuverable space rocket tech- 
nology. . . . 

J Other Defense Activities Supporting 
the Space Program. 

The Ground Support category shown 
on the classified table supplied the 
Committee is that portion of tho costs 
of the missile range, test instrumen- 
tation, and satellite detection and 
tracking systems which is ehargeil to 
space activities. The largest item in 
this category is the $132 million for 
the Eastern Test Range. 

• ■ -.'■’b® 1968 request includes 

534 million for support of SPACE- 

^^^^3 ® million. 

million requested for the 
oatelhte Contaol Facility" is for op- 
eration, maintenance and modification 
of the mihtaiy space vehicle support 
network which provides satellite track- 
ing, command and data handling, as 
required by the major Defense space 
programs ^ 

The last two categories on the table 
Sup^rting Research and Devolop- 

tutath^""^ "General Support," constl i 
tute the overhead of the military space i 

program and consist of prorated por- i 


M.nnta (MOL, 


1 poinieu ouL tnat faieause nl tlio 
j number ami relatively anmll ilolliii’ 
3 value of those jivojiuits, wt‘ Imd lo 
j manage tho iirograin from my ofllcn 
^ 011 ^ a ‘‘level of efroi-L" hasiH, with (he 

. objective of advancing our IcriowledKc 
in a balanced manmvr ucro.sn the en- 
tire spectrum of Hcienee and teeli- 
nology pertinent to the DefedKi* elTm t, 
To facilitate tho ninnageimuit of llio 
program and to iiiHiir?! (hat it in 
ahvay.s ro.spon.sive to changes in our 
fields of intere.st, I notral that ^ve had 
organized tho overall ofi'ert primarily 
in terms of disciplinos, i.e., niateriala, 
general iihysic.s, chemistry, nceaaog- 
raphy, etc., and that the e'fTorl; in each 
discipline was alloeiited amonjv llie 
coinpononts of the Deijurtmont on (lie 
basis of their iirimnry fiiddn of 
interest and competency, , 

Sliovvn on Figure 1 in the Ro.search 
program proposed for h’Y IIJOH, (ana- 
pared with prior years. Yen will nolice 
that there is a shar]) reduetieu in the 
amount of funds nllocatod to Muteriahi 
Research and to a lesser (’xLf'nt for 
In-House Lahorntory IndtqKmdfuit Re- 
search. In both ciisn.s, tlie mnovinlM of 
unobligated and unexpended fuiufs 
exceed tho levels dictated by pnnhmt 
management. Accordingly, tlie amount 
of new funds requested for FY lOfiR 
■las been reduced below the actual 
program levels wliich will 1 h> nhmil 
the same as in FY 1907, 
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Included in the FY 1968 request for 
research is $27 million for the Defense 
Department’s share of the national 
program for developing “New Centers 
of Excellence in Science and Tech- 
nology”. This program, previously 
referred to as the “University Pro- 
gram” and now called THEMIS, is in 
addition to our i-egular contract/grant 
arrangements with institutions of 
higher learning and is not a substitute 
for them. Rather, the new program is 
designed to create, eventually, about 
100 new departmental centers of 
.superior scientific and engineering 
competence at universities which are, 
at present, poorly supported. Pat- 
terned after the Joint Services Elec- 
tronics Program, from which signifi- 
cant technical advances like the laser 
evolved, this new effort holds great 
promise of yielding a similar “pay- 
off" in the future. 


We have initiated Project THEMIS 
this year at a level of $18 million, and 
have supplied interested colleg'es and 
universities with detailed infoi’mation 
on our requirements. . . . Additional 
centers will be started in FY 1968. 

Exploratory Development 

Exploratory development is directed 
toward tlie expansion of technological 
knowledge and its exploitation in the 
foi-m of materials, components and 
devices which it is hoped wll have 
some useful application to new mili- 
tary weapons and equipment. Here 
the emphasis is on invention and on 
exploring the feasibility of various 
approaches to the solution of .specific 
problems, up to the point of demon- 
strating feasibility with a "bread 
board” device and even, in some cases, 
prototype components and subsystems. 


Along with research, exploratory de- 
velopment forin.s the technological pool 
from which future equipment will be 
designed. 

The more than 800 individual ex- 
ploratory dovclo]nnent projects repre- 
sent about 15 pei'cent of the cost of 
the entire RDT&E program, witli the 
average project requiring about $1.8 
million annually. About 40 percent of 
exploratory development work is con- 
diictcd by our “in-liouse” laboratorie.s, 
50 percent is contracted to industry, 
ajul the remaining 10 iievcont is per- 
formed by educational and non-profit 
institutions. A recent study of the 
origin of weapon sy.stom performance 
improvements ha.s shown tliat almost 
all have resulted from Defense sup- 
ported technological advances and very 
little from other sources. 

As shown on the classified table pro- 
vided to the Committee, wo are re- 
questing a total of $988 million for 
exploratory development in PY 19(58, 
$65 million les.s than the revised e.sti- 
mate for FY 1967. 

Army. 

For the Army's exploratory de- 
velopment program, $216 million is ve- 
qne.stod for FY 1968, somewhat less 
than the level i)lanned for FY 1967. 

In the areas of electi'onics and 
communieation.s, the development ef- 
fort includes: small rugrged field 
operated digital data processing 
equipment; connnunieations equipment 
iiaving increased trafilc handling and 
improved anti-jamming cnpahilitios; 
ilevices for vaj)id, positive and auto- 
matic recognition and identification 
among friendly surface units and be- 
tween them and their s\ipporting air 
units; now sensors for airhoriio and 
ground .surveillance and target acqul- 
.sition of enemy units on tlie battle- 
field; communication seta and variable 
time fuzes; night vision devices; 
improved solid state, thermionic and 
frequency control components common 
to a variety of equipments; etc. 
EfTorta in the ordnance category in- 
clude work on weapon systems for 
Army helicopters, the improvement of 
missile components, and dovolopjnont 
of conventional ammunition, weapons 
and explosives. 

In the materials category, the Army 
is concerned with the development of 
new metals, ceramics, plastics and 
compo.site materials which can im- 
prove its firepower, mobility, armor 
and communications, with particular 


SUMMARY OF THE RESEARCH PROGRAM 

Fiscal Years 
(TOA, $ Millions)* 



1962 1963 1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

Engineering Sciences 






Electronics 

26 

27 

28 

28 

27 

Materials 

34 

44 

46 

47 

33 

Mechanics 

25 

26 

29 

29 

28 

Energy Conversion 

12 

14 

14 

16 

14 

Sub- Total 

97 

111 

116 

119 

102 

Physical Sciences 






Genei'al Physics 

28 

SO 

33 

80 

30 

Nuclear Physics 

16 

17 

15 

16 

13 

Chemistry 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Mathematical Sciences 

33 

36 

37 

38 

37 

Sub-Total 

86 

93 

06 

95 

91 

Environmental Sciences 






Ten’estrial 

6 

6 

7 

6 

6 

Atmospheric 

19 

20 

19 

21 

22 

Astronomy-Astrophysics 

8 

9 

10 

10 

9 

Oceanography 

18 

19 

19 

20 

22 

Sub-Total 

61 

64 

56 

57 

B9 

Biological & Medical Sciences 

34 

33 

33 

34 

32 

Behavioral & Social Sciences 

9 

10 

12 

13 

12 

Nuclear Weapons Effects Research 

86 

88 

39 

41 

43 

In-House Independent Lab. Res. 

35 

39 

85 

36 

34 

University Program (THEMIS) 




18 

27 

Other Support 


8 

7 

7 

8 

Total Reseai*ch 

339 351 346 

383 

391 

415 

409 


* Amounts will not necessarily add to totals duo to rounding. 


Figure 1. 
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SA.M-D is now in 


IX);-'- Forcf*. 
conti';u't (k-fiiiition phase which will 
ho (.oiiiph-tod this spring. We will then 
have to (locido whotlior to proceed di- 
rootly u'itli (levelopniDiit of an inte- 
KiTit'xi system suitable for direct 
operational (Icjiloymont, to limit de- 
v.-l((|]mo!it to a prototype sy.stem for 
feasihility (k-monstratiou, or to retum 
til concept formulation. The second 
option wi.uid provide adilitional time 
to incorporate still more advanced 
tis'hnology and lead to demonstration 
tests, '1 he fir.st option would lead to 
full .‘Service tc.sts. The funds rerprested 
will suppo)'t any option. The major 
rt'diaiiiing task is to integrate into a 
working model a number of compo- 
nents, the feasihility of which has 
already been verified on an individual 
basis. I he program is closely 

related to the Navyks .Advanced Sur- 
face-to-Air Mi.s.sile System Program 
and tlie develojmient of the re-spective 
.siih.system.s and components is being 
fully coordinated by the two Services. 

The .?() million of “DOD Satellite 
Communication, Ground” covers the 
Army’.s portion of the Defense Satel- 
lite Communications programs, which 
W’ere disousseil earlier. 

„ million requested for 

“Nike-X Advanced Developments*' 
wdl finance development of those ad- 
vanced components whose lead times 
would not permit their incorporation 
in an early deployment of the system. 
This work fills the gap between the 
engineering development efTort and 
tile development of completely new 
hardware for po.ssihle u.se later. 

The §5 million requested for “Anti- 
tank \Veapon.s” will provide for the 
evaluation of new anti-tank missile 
eoncej)t.s. Pre.sent efforts are directed 
toward Identifying those system 

charaetoristics w-hich together seem to 

offer the best chance of achieving an 
effective low cost anti-tank weapon. 

The funds requested for the “Light- 
'veight Howitzer" will .support the de- 
volopmcnt of a 166n,m self-propelled 

h„i?°"' o£ the sy.stein is 

hemg coordinated ivithin NATO, with 
the United Slates, France, Germany 
and Canada all participating i„ do- 
Signing the ammunition. 

The “Limited War Laboratory,” for 

Iflfifi ■ requested in PY 

1968 IS the Army's quick reaction re- 
search and development facility for 
counterinsurgency operations. 


The “Thei’apeutic Developments” 
program rvas initiated in calendar 
year 1966 in response to the drug- 
re.sistant falciparum malaria which 
was causing such a serious problem 
for our forces in Southeast Asia. The 
$11 million requested will continue the 
development and testing of new anti- 
malarial dinigs. . . , 

The next item, $12 million for 
“Power System Converters,” consists 
of four major categories of projects 
tlirected toward the development of 
engines, transmissions, final drives, 
and related components for combat 
and tactical vehicles. These categories 
are: power conversion for tracl{ and 
wheel vehicles; multi-fuel, variable 
compression engines; spai’k ignition 
engines; and rotary combined cycle 
power sj'stems. 

The funding requested for “Night 
Vision” reflects the increasing im- 
portance of night operations in mod- 
ern warfare. Among the many typos 
of equipment now under development 
are starlight scopes, small portable 
radai's and special goggles. 

The last item on the Aimny's list, 
“Airborne Sui-veillance and Target 
Acquisition,” Is also in large part eon- 
cei-ned with the problems of night 
operations. One of the major efforts in 
this progi-am is aime<l at providing a 
better night reconnaissance capability. 


Navy. 

The first item on the Navy's list 
2^/STOL Development,” represents 
tte Navy's current participation in 
the tri-Service V/STOL pwgram pre- 
viously described. 

The next item, “Airboime Electronic 
Warfare Equipment.” for which funds 
are i-equested. is a multi-projcct 
effort aimed at developing active (jam- 
ming) and passive (signal intercep- 



tion) electronic warfare equipment i 
quired by the Navy. 

The “Advanced Surfaco-to-Aiv Mi 
sile Sy.stem (ASMS)” is the new iiut 
mated intogratofl air deren.so sysLo 
being developed as a possible ropltir 
ment for the Torrier-TuiTar -Tub 
(3-T) .systems. ... As ineniiontut pi'' 
viously, WG are seeking in this devclni 
ment to maximize the us^i of the tecl 
nology, componeuta and .sulwy.stoir 
dovoloped .for the Army’s SAM-1> sys 
tom. As a result, the ASMS prograi 
mu.st lag behind the SAM-1> cIustIoj 
ment by about one year. Willi (li 
completion of SAM-1) contrucl dollni 
tion in thus fiscal yiiar, wc! will hr aid 
to decide wiiich olenient.H slKUild h 
u.sed on botli sy.steun.H. This will ultov 
us to initiate ASMS contract clefniilioi 
by late FY 1968. 

The funds rcipic.stinl for tin* “Ad- 
vanced Point Dofeiuse Surface Misidlf 
Sy.stem (Advanced PDSMS)” prograir 
will supiiort the <levelo|)nuuit oC a I'C- 
plncement for the Pa.Htc Point Defense 
System (modified Sparrow III) now 
being deployed. . . . This (k‘veh)|jnu!iit 
is being clo.scly coordinated with the 
Army’s Advanced T'orward Ai'mi Air 
Defense System (APAADS) projiivun 
to maximize tlie common use of l.ei'h- 
nology and componeiit.s. 1'hc fiin«i;i rr- 
questod will supjiort conlniet defini- 
tion of tlie Advanced PDSMS in I'Y 
1968. 


The funds requested for “AdvaiiosI 
AHM Technology'' will support iire- 
liminary development work on ad- 
vanced anti-radiation nii.ssiles, 

Tho fund.s roqueHtod for the “laind- 
ing Force Support Wtmpon (I.FSW)” 
will complete feasihility Le.sting of (he 
Army lavnco mis.sile adapteil t<j a sea- 
horne role for sujjport of amphihious 
assault operations. . . . 

Tho “Augmentet! Tlirust Propul- 
saon" program, for which fimdn are 


■ESaKitst;,—.. 



starlight scope developed for 
night viewing. 
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requested in FY 1968, seeks to ad- 
vance propulsion technologies for both 
strategic and tactical missiles in order 
to increase payload and/or range. 

Grouped under “Astronautics” are 
several Navy programs, which I de- 
scribed earlier, I’elating to satellite 
communications and tlie potential use 
of navigation satellites by the tactical 
forces. We are requesting a total of 
$6 million for these programs in PY 
1968. 

The next group of items under Navy 
advanced developments are con- 
cerned with antisubmarine warfare 
(ASW) and the deep submei'gence 
program. The FY 1968 Budget in- 
chides a total of $366 million for ASW 
RDT&E, $126 million in advanced 
developments. 

The first item, “Advanced Undersea 
Surveillance”, includes three ASW 
sairveillance projects. 

The next two items involve the 
development of new sonars. The first, 
the “Advanced Submarine Sonar” 
program, consists of three efforts: a 
new submarine sonar, investigations 
in submai'ine acoustic communications, 
and the testing of a sonar for deep- 
diving auxiliary submarines. The 
“Advanced Surface Sonar” program 
provides for the development of a pas- 
sive/aetive sonar to detect, localize, 
classify and track submarines (PAD 
LOG). . . . 

The next item, $42 million for the 
“Deep Submergence Px-ogram”, is one 
of tlie more important efforts in terns 
of its potential impact on futui'e Navy 
programs. This program consists of 
three separate but closely interrelated 
projects: the Deep Submergence Sys- 
tem Project (DSSP), Deep Research 
Vehicles (DRV), and Deep Ocean 
Technology (DOT). . . . 

No fux'ther funding is requested for 
the “Combined Gas Turbine Propul- 
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sion” program, pending further study 
of the results achieved to date. 

The “Active PLANAR Array Sonar” 
is concemed with tlie development of 
an experimental integrated ship sonar 
system. . . . 

The "ASW/Ship Integrated Com- 
bat System” consists of two efforts: 
ASW Command and Control, and 
ASW Integrated Combat System 
(ICS). . . . 

The next item, $13 million for “Re- 
actor Propulsion Plants,” will consist 
of three concurrent efforts in PY 
1968: the development of a “natural 
circulation” power plant, a small com- 
batant ship reactor, and a more pow- 
erful reactor for nse in aircraft car- 
riers. . . . 

The “Advanced Surface Craft” con- 
sists of advanced development projects 
for three different types of surface 
ships, for which a total of $10 million 
is requested in FY 1968. The first 
effort, "Surface Effect Craft” (e.g., 
air cushion vehicles and captured air 
bubble ships), is to acquire the tech- 
nology and design capability needed 
to build large high-speed “surface 
effects” ships. ... In the second effort, 
“Hydrofoil Craft”, we have built a 
110-ton, 45-knot patrol craft (PCH) 
and liave a 300-ton, DO-knot hydrofoil 
auxiliary ship (AGEH) over 90 per- 
cent complete. . . . The third effoid;, 
“Landing Craft”, is concerned with 
the development and test of high speed 
amphibious an<l assault landing craft 
concepts. . . . 

Air Force. 

The first five items on the Air Force 
list of advanced developments are all 
part of the V/STOL technology pro- 
gram which was discussed earlier. 

Last year, we programmed $3 mil- 
lion for PY 1967 to support prelim- 
inary work on a new “V/STOL 
Assault Transport.” We have reeon- 
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sidored the requirement for this type 
of aircraft and decided that it is pro- 
mature to settle now on a specific 
design. Therefore, the project has 
been renamed “Light Inter-theater 
Transport” and will be concerned with 
the development of a new aircraft to 
replace eventually the CV-2 (Cari- 
bou) and similar .small trnn.sports. 
The $2 million requested in P’Y 1968 
will be used for preliminary study of 
possible designs including V/STOL 
aircraft. 

Tlie FY 1967 fund.s for “V/STOL 
Aircraft Technology” will, as previ- 
ously described, support contract 
definition of a new V/STOL fighter 
aircraft, a project jointly financed 
with the Federal Republic of Germany. 

No further funding is re(iuirftcl for 
the next item, “Lightweiglit Turbo- 
jet,” which was principally concerned 
with demonstrating light turbine en- 
gines for V/STOL aircraft. 

The $8 million requested for “Tri- 
Servico V/STOI/’ development will 
continue operational testing of the 
XC-142A aircraft, as I noted earlier. 

I'lie next item, $20 million for 
“V/STOL Engine Development,” will 
provide for the continued work on two 
engines, a direct-lift engine and a 
lift/cruiso engine or for forward pro- 
pulsion. . . . 

The next two items, “Overland 
Radar" and “AWACS,” were men- 
tioned previously in connection with 
their potential application to future 
continental defen.se against bonibev 
attack. . . . The funds requester! for 
the “Ovcidand Radar” program in FY 
1968 will support continued flight test- 
ing of radar techniques for detecting 
and tracking airborne targets over 
land in the presence of severe ground 
clutter and provide for development 
of components for still more advanced 
radars for future generation air early 
warning systems. No additional fund- 
ing is requested for AWACS in FY 
1968 inasmuch as the radar evaluation 
is not yet far enough along to warrant 
going forward With contract defini- 
tion during FY 1968. However, funds 
will be available to suiiport continued 
concept formulation of tlic “AWACS” 
system and contract definition if prog- 
ress on the program indicates this aa 
the logical next step. 

The next item, “Advanced Avionics,” 
is concerned with improving the night 
and bad weather attack capabilities 
of tactical aircraft. Work will be con- 
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fiul'tf'ii on visual sensors, weapons de- 
livery s\il)systenis. naviKation equip- 
m*-’nt (doppler, inertial, loran). and an 
integrated radome-radar for recon- 
naissance fighters. . . . 

The fund.s requo.sted for "Penetra- 
tion Aids for Tactical Fighters" will 
support continued work on devices and 
technique.s for existing tactical air- 
craft to enable thoni to operate suc- 
ce.-siuliy in ho.stile radar-controlled 
gun and surface-to-air nii.ssile environ- 
nionfs. . . . 

The funds requested for “Tactical 
Air-to-Ground Missile (Maverick)" 
would ,su[)port contract definition and 
initiation of engineering development 
in FV l!)fi8 of a new TV-guided air- 
(o-surface missile. 

For “Conventional Weapons” de- 
velopment, $5 million is requested in 
FY I9fivS. These funds will finance a 


FY 1968 program). In FY 1968, we 
plan to carry on development of an 
engine that could be used in this and 
other advanced aircraft. Additional 
funds will be required for system 
integration of the avionics and to 
allow the airframe contractors to 
accommodate their designs to the en- 
gine development 

The $8 million requeste{l for “Ad- 
vanced Filaments and Composites” 
will support further work in develop- 
ing new high strength, Hghtweiglit 
materials for use in aerospace struc- 
tural and propulsion systems. . . . 

The next item, “Advanced ICBM 
Technology,” has now been reoriented 
from a "general” technology effort to 
the specific support of projects most 
likely to aid in the selection of sub- 
systems for the possible new ICBM 
discussed earlier. 


number of projects designed to dem- 
onstrate the technical fea.sibility of 
advanced conventional munitions and 
air delivery sy.stems, various carriage 
and relea.se mechanisms, fuzing tech- 
nology, etc. 

The S8 million requested for “Flight 
Vehicle .Subsystems” in FY 1968 will 
support advanced development effort 


No additional funding in FY 1968 
is i-equested for the next item, “Stel- 
lar Inertial Guidance.” The PACE II, 
a highly precise inertial navigator de- 
veloped with prior year funds, is now 
in its evaluation phase which is ex- 
pected to extend into FY 1968. After 
review of these test results, future 
follow-on efforts will be deteimined. 


in iwo areas vital 


design. The first project consists of 
collecting and analyzing air turbulence 
data with the objective of improving 
the design of aircraft structures and 
control equipment. The second pr-oject 
is concerned with demonstrating the 
ability of current flight control tech- 
nology to reduce the effects of wind 
imsts, aircraft maneuvers, etc., par- 
ticularly in low-level flight, in order 
to increase structural life and crew 
efliclency. 

The $8 million for “Advanced ASM 
Technology" will support a program 
designed to provide a technical foun- 
dation for new and improved tactical 
air-to-surface missile guidance sys- 
tems. The largest single project in- 
volves a new approach to the all- 
weather guidance problem. 

The $3 million requested for the 
"X-IS Research Aircraft" program 
Will complete in FY 1968 all of the 
Defense Department sponsored experi- 
ments now planned. Subsequently, 
NASA will assume full responsibility 
for funding the X-16 test program. 

The next item. “AMSA" will re- 
quire ?26 million in PY 1968. (The 
$11.8 million added by the Congress 
for FY 1967 will be applied to the 


A number of the other Air Force 
advanced development items are space 
projects which I discussed earlier. 

Engineering Development 

This category includes those projects 
being engineered for Service use, but 
which have not yet been approved for 
production and deployment. 

Army, 

A total of $422 million has been 
included in the FY 1968 Budget to 
continue development of the Nike-X 
on a high priority basis, as discussed 
in Strategic Forces section of this 
statement. 

One of the Army’s major research 
and development program objectives 
IS to have a number of gi-ound force 
^veapon systems in various stages of 
development at all times. The next 
item, "Firepower Other Than Mis- 
siles,” for which $49 million is re- 
quested, constitutes the bulk of the 
Army’s effort in this area and is di- 
vided into three main categories j “In- 
dwidual and SupporUng Weapons;” 
‘Field Artillery Weapons, Munitions 
and Equipment;” and "Nuclear Muni- 
tions.” 

The largest project in the first cate- 


gory is the Medium Anti-tank Weape 
(MAAW), a shouldor-fired 14.6-1 
missile (28 lbs. including launchci 
with a shaped diai’ge warhead. . . 
Other projects in the Individual an 
Supporting Weapons category inclik 
a series of new ordnance .signulin 
device.s which are being engineored i 
response to Southeast Asia requiri 
ments and a new Vehicle Rapid Fii 
Weapon System, to replace the Cal. B 
machine gun and the interim nS-82 
20mm cannon. 

The “Field Artillery Weapona, Mv 
nitions, and Equipment” categor 
encompasses the dovolopnioiit o 
sophisticated conventional inuiiition 
and the re.solution of ammunitio 
problems associated with Soaithean 
Asia. 

The “Nuclear Munitions” cutogor; 
covers the development of Army s\ip 
plied components for nuclear projec 
tiles and atomic demolition miinitlom 
Present efforts are being directcul to 
ward an advanced firing device fo: 
demolition munltionH, and fuzc.a am 
cases for an improved IDfunni artlllerj 
round, 

The “Aircraft Suppvo.ssive Fin 
Support System” project, for wliicl 
$14 million ia roquoated in FY 1908 
is concerned with the developmenl 
and adaptation of weapon Hul»syntomf 
for Army aircraft. . . . 

“Other Airmobility Projeetn,” foi 
which $6 million is requested, include 
work on aircraft engines, lightweighl 
aircraft armor and aerial delivery 
equipment. 

The next item, $9 million for “Sur- 
face Mobility,” comprises three ef- 
forts: “Wheeled Vehicles,” “Traclcnd 
Special Vehicles” and “Marino Craft.” 
The major project in the first cate- 
gory will be the initiation of engineer- 
ing development for the now IVi -lon 
XM-706 truck as an ultimate replace- 
ment for the current M-.87 truck in 
rear areas. The major project in tho 
second category will be a now armored 
reconnaissance vehicle capable of op- 
erations in adverse terrain and the 
“Mechanized Infantry Combat Vc- 
hicle-70,” a replacement for the cur- 
rent personnel carrier. The third 
category includes work on shallow 
draft boats, a beach discharge ligliter, 
etc. 

The $14 million for “Combat Sur- 
veillance and Target Acquisition” pro- 
vides for a number of projects, 'fho 
largest is the TACPIRE system in 
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which automatic data processing and 
display techniques will be used to 
improve the accuracy, response time 
and overall effectiveness of field ar- 
tillery firepower. Contract definition 
will begin this year, with initiation 
of engineering development scheduled 
to take place next fall. Other projects 
include: improved sensox-s for the de- 
tection and location of enemy person- 
nel, vehicles and weapons on the 
battlefield; aii‘boi‘ne sensors for visual 
target location ; a forward-looking 
infrared set for helicopters; image 
intei'pretation and photo processing 
equipment, etc. 

The $21 million for “Communica- 
tions and Electronics” provides for a 
broad based program to improve the 
Army’s communication, avionics and 
electronic warfare equipment. . . . 

Navy. 

The first item on the Navy’s list 
of engineering developments is the 
“Medium Range Air-to-Surface Mis- 
sile (Condor)”. . . . 

The funds requested for the "Ad- 
vanced Sparrow” will substantially 
complete this development. 

The next item, “Three-T Systems 
Improvements,” consists of the en- 
ginceidng work necessary to support 
the updating of the three— T missiles 
(Tartar, TeiTier, Tales) through the 
development of I’eplacement compo- 
nents designed to increase the per- 
formance of these systems. The $7 
million requested for PY 1968 will 
support development of improved 
components for the Tales system's 
radar. 

The $8 million I’equested for “Un- 
guided/Convontional Air Launched 
Weapons” will support engineering 
development of a number of munitions 
projects; Snakeye II, a second gen- 
eration retarded bomb; Pireye, an 
improved fire bomb using new napalm 
mixes and impi-oved ignitei-s; a hyper- 
velocity tactical aerial rocket; an 
improved 20mm general purpose pro- 
jectile, etc. 

The next item for which we are re- 
questing funds in PY 1968, “Multi- 
Mission Tactical Fighter (VPAX),” 
is for concept formulation of an ad- 
vanced fighter aircraft. . . . Since both 
the Navy and the Air Force may re- 
quire such a fighter, we are examining 
the feasibility of a joint development 
program. Both Services would use a 
power plant employing the lift/cruise 
engine technology. 


The next five items on the list are 
all related to undersea warfare 
(USW), and total $76 million for FY 
1968. 

The largest single dollar item in 
PY 1968 will be the “ASW Aircraft 
Developmexxt (VSX)” . . . The fund- 
ing level proposed will support 
continued concept formulation and de- 
velopment of long lead time compo- 
nents of this system in FY 1968. 

The next item, the “MK-48 Tor- 
pedo,” is designed for use by both sub- 
mai'ines and surface ships. . . . The 
MK-48 is already under contract. 

The funds requested for the “Direc- 
tional Jezebel” will complete the 
development funding of a sonobuoy 
capable of providing the bearing of a 
target directly to ASW aircraft 

The “Other Undersea Warfare 
Projects” for which $19 million is re- 
quested, include, for example, a ship- 
board periscope detection radar, the 
development of antenna systems inte- 
grated into the submarine's super- 
structure, etc. 

The “Carrier Based Airborne Tac- 
tical Control System (CBATCS)” is 
designed to provide a major per- 
formance improvement over the pres- 
ent system now carried by the 
E-2A. . . . 

The $14 million requested for 
“Marine Corps Developments”, will 
support a number of projects on elec- 
tronic systems, weapons and vehicles 
for the Marine Corps. Included in this 
program are the Marine Coi^ps' por- 
tion of joint-service research projects 
such as the medium and heavy assault 
anti-tank weapons (MAAW and 
TOW), which were mentioned earlier 
in connection with the Army's re- 
search and development program. An- 
other project is the development of a 
new landing force assault amphibian 
vehicle, with equally good heavy surf 
capabilities but better land per- 
formance than present vehicles. In the 
area of electronics, the overall objec- 
tive is more i-eliable and lighter-weight 
equipment, e,g,, a new lightweight 
battlefield mortar locator being de- 
veloped jointly with the Army. Other 
projects include an automated system 
for integrating air support activities 
into the Marine Corps' tactical data 
system; improved nuclear, biological 
and chemical hazard detection equip- 
ment; and a semi-automatic electronic 
switching facility for use by tactical 
units in Southeast Asia-type environ- 


ments — all of which are being de- 
veloped jointly with one or more other 
Sei’vices. 

Air Force. 

Many of the Air Force’s engineer- 
ing develo])monts have already been 
discussed in connection with other 
pi'ograms. 

The XB-70 tost program has been 
continued following the accident last 
Juno, using the one reinaining aii’- 
craft. . . . We believe that all of the 
truly important objectives of this teat 
program can bo accomplished with 
presently available funds and no 
further financing is requested for PY 
1968. 

Development funding for the next 
item, the “J-58 Engine,” was com- 
pleted in the FY 1907 Bridget. 

The $20 million shown for the next 
item, “Intcx’ceptor/Fire Control Sys- 
tejn/Miasile,” will support redesign 
and engineering woi*k on the AWG-9 
Fire Conti*ol System and the AIM-47 
Folding Fin Missile, provide funds for 
the i*econfiguration of the YF-12 tost 
aircraft for use as a tost bed for these 
systems, and continue studies on the 
possible use of the F-111 or F-12 
airframes as a basis for the next gen- 
cx’ation of interceptor aivcx’aft. (The 
fire control system and missile system 
work would be applicable to either.) 

The next item, “F-4 Improvements,” 
reflects the cost of developing the 
internal 20mm nose gun for tlie F-4E. 
This gxxn is currently undergoing test- 
ing and no additional funds nro re- 
quested for PY 1968. 

The $33 million requested for 
“MARK II Avionics” will substan- 
tially complete the funding of this 
follow-on to the F— lllA’s current avi- 
onics suit. ... A modified version of 
the MARK II will be incorporated in 
the FB-111. 

The funds requested for the “Ad- 
vanced Tactical Fighter (PX),” will 
support continued concept formulation 
studies on a new air superiority air- 
craft for possible introduction into 
the force in the mid-1970’s. . . . 

We are requesting funds for “Ad- 
vanced Ballistic Missile Reentry Sys- 
tems,” which comprises a wide variety 
of efforts to provide new reentry ve- 
hicle technology for our strategic 
missiles and to improve our defense 
penetration techniques. 

The $8 million requested for “Nike 
Targets” will provide launch site sup- 
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iv>rt at \'ftniipnlicrp AFB for ABM 
targ.-t ) lauiichpil into the Kwajalein 
ai'c a, ar.ii for cortaiti Air Force modi- 
fii’.itioii <!t)v-.-lof)iiiotit work on the tar- 
jp l 

Tfi“ fiinils requested for the next 
it- n;, "Aiivaiic* (I ICBM," would, as 
ii',' iitsoneil ill the discussion of our 
.Stnitei-'ic Forces, permit initiation of 
contract ilvfinition for a new strategic 
I'ii-.-ile system in FY 19G8, if that 
provioi to lie desirahle. . . . 

The funds requested for the "Ad- 
ver.-e Weather Aerial Delivery Sys- 
t'-m” will further develop components 
designed to give airlift aircraft the 
capability to navigate to, and air drop 
personnc-l anti materiel at, specific 
locations in bail weather or at night 
without external ground based as- 
r-isfance. . . . 

The remaining engineering develop- 
ment items on the Air Force list have 
all iieen discussed in connection with 
the Department’s space-related proj- 
ects. 

Management and Support 

Army. 

The FY 1968 Budget includes $90 
million for the .support of the White 
Sands Missile Range. Test programs 
are conducted at this range for all the 
Seivicc.s and NASA. Among the spe- 
cific projects are the Air Force’s Ad- 
vanced Ballistic Reentry System 
(.ABRLS), the Navy’s new Anti- 
Radiation Missile (based on the 
Standard SAM Missile), the Army’s 
Lance, as well as NASA’s Aerobee 
project. A major effort at this facility 
13 the range instrumentation program, 
now in its third year, which will re- 
fine the data collected on the range, 
improve the data reduction capa- 


bility, and augment the range commu 
nication system. 

We are also requesting $44 million 
for the Kwajalein Test Site, operated 
by the Army. . . . 

The $229 million requested for Gen- 
eral Support covers the costs of all 
Army research and development in- 
stallations and activities other than 
White Sands and Kwajalein, . . . 

Navy. 

The Pacific Missile Range, for which 
$68 million is requested in FY 1968, 
is responsible for range scheduling, 
communications, weather and meteoro- 
logical services, and data reduction in 
.support of assigned missile and space 
launch operations in the Pacific. . . . 

The Atlantic Undersea Test Evalua- 
tion Center (AUTEC), located in a 
deep-sea canyon oflf the Bahamas, will 
consist of three separate test ranges 
for weapons, sonars and acoustic sys- 
tems. The weapons range became 
operational October 1966; the acoustic 
and sonar ranges are scheduled for 
completion during FY 1967 and FY 
1970 respectively. For AUTEC, $18 
million is requested in FY 1968. 

General Support for other Navy 
research and development laboratories 
and test facilities not chargeable to 
specific programs will require $310 
million in FY 1968. 

Air Force. 

For the Eastern Test Range, $219 
million is requested in FY 1968, 
approximately $13 million less than 
for the current fiscal year. . . . Future 
test activities will involve greater 
accuracies, lai-ger payloads, and more 
complex reentry vehicles as well as 
more sophisticated missions. To meet 
these more demanding requirements, 
the funds included in the FY 1968 
request will provide a capability for 
collecting improved trajectory evalua- 


tion data on new frequencies. The 
program will also provide for the op- 
eration of eight specially instrumented 
C-136 aircraft to support the activi- 
ties associated with the Apollo pro- 
grams. 

About $89 million is requested for 
FY 1968 to support the Air Force 
Western Test Range which consists 
of a complex of range-instrumentation 
networks supporting Air Force, Navy 
and NASA launches fi'om Vanden- 
bevg AFB, Point Ai'guello an<l Point 
Mugu. The program also iirovidos for 
the operation of five Apollo .support 
.sliips. 

General Support, including *'T>o- i 
velopment Support,” will require $667 
million in FY 1968. This item carries 
the major .support of the Air Force 
Systems Command and its nation-wide 
complex of research, dovelopmont and 
test installations, the construction of 
additional research and dovelojnnent 
facilities, and other .support programs. 

It includes about $86 million for the 
cost of services jirovided under con- 
tract by organizations such as RANI), 
Aerospace Corporation, and the Lin- 
coln Laboratory. 

i 

Emergency Fund 

For the Department of DcfeiiKO 
Emergency Fund, we aro requesting 
the appropriation of $125 million and 
transfer authority of $160 million, the 
same as the amounts provided for 
FY 1967. 

Financial Summary 

The Research and Dovolopinont 
Program, including the development 
of systems approved for doploymeiit, 
will require about $8.0 billion in New J 
Obligational Authority for FY 1008. 

A comparison with prior years Is 
shown below: 


R&D_Pxc(‘pt systems approved 
for deployment 

R&D— sy.stems approved for de- 
ployment 
Total R&D 

Less: Support from other ap- 
propriations 
Total RDT&E (TOA) 

Loss: Financing Adjustment 
Total RDT&E (NOA) 


1962 

Act. 

4.4 

2.6 


1963 

Act. 

6.2 

2.5 


(Billions of Dollai-S) 

1966 1966 

Act. Act. 

5.4 6.1 


2.8 


1.9 


Act. 

6.8 


2.2 



1967 

Est. 

6.4 

2.3 

7.7 

-.5 

7.2 

7.2 


1968 

Proposed 

6.8 

2.4 

8.2 

-.7 

7.5 

-.2 

7.3 
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In last year's reorganization of the 
Five-Year Defense Program structure, 
we established four new major pro- 
grams which, for purposes of this 
presentation, have been grouped to- 
gether in this section. 


Specialized Activities 

Specialized Activities comprise those 
elements of the Defense Program 
which ai-e directly related to the mis- 
sions of the combat forces in the 
Strategic, General Purpose and Air- 
lift/Sealift Forces Programs, but 
which for purposes of management 
are more logically handled within the 
context of homogeneous functional 
groupings of similar or complemen- 
tary activities. 

National Military Command System. 

The National Military Command 
System (NMCS) is the primary sub- 
system of the World-wide Militai’y 
Command and Control System. . . . 

The NMCS comprises the National 
Military Command Center (NMCC) 
at the Pentagon, the Alternate Na- 
tional Military Command Center 
(ANMCC), the National Emergency 
Command Post Afloat (NECPA), the 
National Emergency Airborne Com- 
mand Post (NEACP), and the vari- 
ous communications networks linking 
these command facilities, the unified 
and specified commands and Service 
headquarters. 

As part of our continuing effort to 
improve the NMCS, we have ex- 
panded the automatic data processing 
capability at the NMCC to handle 
the increased workload related to 
Southeast Asia operations and to pro- 
vide support for the newly created 
Strategic Mobility staff in the Office 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The PY 
1968 Budget request pi’ovides funds 
for the further improvement of the 
data processing system, the infonna- 
tion displays, and the related facilities 
and equipment. . . . 

Communications. 

The communications category in- 
cludes both the Defense Communica- 
tions System (DCS) and certain non- 
DCS communications operated by the 
Military departments. . . . 

Other Specialized Activities. 

The Specialized Activities pro- 
gram also includes the overseas ad- 
ministration and grant aid portions 
of the Military Assistance Program, 
and such other mission-related activi- 
ties as weather service, oceanography, 
aerospace rescue and recovery, etc. 


Because the Military Assistance Pro- 
gram is not included in the legisla- 
tion being considered at this time, only 
the last category of activities will be 
discussed here. 

Weather Service, The Air Force 
and Naval Weather Services collect, 
analyze, predict and disseminate, glo- 
bally, meteox'ological and geophysical 
information for the support of mili- 
tary operations, NASA^s space pro- 
gram (including manned space vehicle 
reentries and recoveries), research 
and development missile test firings, 
and they conduct hurricane and 
typhoon tracking and forecasting, and 
collect nuclear debris air samples for 
the AEG in connection with the test 
ban treaty safeguards. . . . 

Oceanography. This category com- 
prises the activities of the Navy’s 
Oceanographic Office, Defense support, 
of the National Oceanographic Data 
Center and their related research air- 
craft and survey ships. . . . During the 
coming fiscal year, the Navy will sig- 
nificantly expand its oceanographic 
effort. For example, in the “broad 
ocean survey” program the range of 
data collected will be greatly in- 
creased. 

At the end of PY 1966, nine ocean- 
ographic research and survey ships 
(three manned by Navy crews and six 
operated by MSTS) and two cnvii'on- 
mental preduction research aircraft 
were employed in the program. Seven 
of these are converted World War II 
ships but the other two are new ocean- 
ographic survey ships (AGS’s) which 
entered the force during FY 1966. In 
FY 1967 two more new ships — ocean- 
ogi-aphic research vessels (AGOR's) — 
will be commissioned, increasing the 
force to 11 ships and making possible 
an expansion of the program. The 
AGS funded in PY 1967 should enter 
service in FY 1969. No new ships are 
being requested in PY 1968 for tliis 
"operational” program, although two 
oceanographic research ships are in- 
cluded in the budget for the Research 
and Development program with which 
this survey effort is closely integrated. 

Air Rescue and Recovery, The air 
rescue and recovery program com- 
prises the Air Force Aerospace Rescue 
and Recovery Service (ARRS), cer- 
tain specialized forces of the Navy, 
and certain assigned forces of the 
Army and Marine Corps. . , . 

... To provide increased air crew 
recovery capability in Southeast Asia, 
additional ARRS helicopters will be 
procured in PY 1967 and FY 1968, 


Traffic Control, Approach and 
Landing System. The Traffic Control, 
Approach and Landing System (TRA- 
CALS) element encompasses those 
“common system” air traffic control 
facilities not provided by the Federal 
Aviation Agency. . . . 

There are two prominent current 
programs. The fix’st, the AIMS Pro- 
gram, is concerned with the addition 
of the Air Traffic Control Radar Bea- 
con System, which provides positive 
identification and location of aircraft 
to all air traffic control radar facili- 
ties. The second is concerned with the 
replacement of current VHF and 
U HP air-gi’ound-air commun i cations 
systems in order to meet the more 
stringent i*equirement of 50 kilocycle 
spacing between channels in accord- 
ance with our agreements with other 
members of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization. 

Nuclear Weapons Operations. Tliis 
element covers the activities of the 
Defense Atomic Support Agency 
(DASA) which provides specialized 
.staff assistance to the Secretary of 
Defense and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff; operational, logistical and train- 
ing support for the Military Services; 
liaison with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission on weapons development and 
tile planning and conduct of weapons 
effects tests; and management for the 
national atomic weapons stockpile. 
The nuclear weapons effects tests, 
themselves, as well as nuclear weaj)- 
ons research, are included in the Re- 
search and Development program and 
were discus.sed earlier. DASA’s con- 
struction program for FY 1068 in- 
cludes further shoreline protection 
work at Johnston Island. 

Logistic Support 

Logistic support comprises a wide 
variety of activities which cannot be 
readily allocated to other major pro- 
grams or program elements. Included 
under this heading are the costs of 
moving passengers and carriers, the 
Military Sea Transportation Service, 
the Military Airlift Command and 
contract airlift; purchasing, storing 
and inspecting materiel; those parts 
of the industrial preparedness pro- 
gram (e.g., the provision of new in- 
dustrial facilities and the maintenance 
of reserve facilities and equipment) 
not identified with elements of other 
major programs; and the major over- 
haul and rebuild activities for items 
which are returned to a common stock 
and cannot, therefore, be related di- 
rectly to specific military forces or 
weapon systems. 
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Personnel Support 

Thf* personnel Support Program 
cf'mpriiU'K tho training, medical and 
other activities associated with per- 
‘■onnol. except for those portions of 
such activities which are integral ele- 
ments of another program. . . . 

Training. 

The Defense Department’s training 
e.stahlishment constitutes a vast and 
varied system, including at least 83 
major military installations, designed 
to meet not only jieacetime needs for 
militarily trained manpower, but also 
to provide the potential for rapidly 
expanding this force in periods of 
niohilization. Our total capital invest- 
ment in these facilities exceeds $4.8 
l)iltion and annual operating co-sts run 
over $1.5 billion. On the average, 
nearly one-fifth of the active force is 
assigned to these centers at all times, 
either as part of the permanent train- 
ing staff or as trainees. The rising 
cost of training in the FY 1966-68 
period directly reflects the rapid 
buildup in the size of the military 
establishment. 


about 1,600 separately identifiable oc- 
cupational specialties. . . . 

Professional Training. Professional 
training encompasses primarily post- 
graduate level education in military 
and civilian schools, including medi- 
cal training. 

Among the military scliools are the 
several Service command and staff 
colleges, the Service war colleges and 
the joint Service colleges. Each year, 
over 4,000 students, including foreign 
military officers and U. S. Government 
civilians, are educated at tliese insti- 
tutions. . . . 


Recruit Training. Recruit training 
(i.e., “basic” or “boot camp” train- 
ing) is given every new enlisted serv- 
iceman to facilitate the transition 
from civilian life, to inculcate neces- 
•sary standards of conduct and disci- 
pline, to provide initial weapons 
training, to ensure adequate physical 
conditioning and to fo.ster motivation 
and Service esprit. In total, recruit 
training loads are expected to decline 
slightly in FY 1968, following the 
rapid rise in FY 1966-67. We now 
estimate that about 920,000 men will 
enter ba.sic training next year com- 
pared to about 995,000 now estimated 
for FY 1967. . . . 

The FY 1968 request includes funds 
for two major expansions of basic 
training facilities. The Air Force 
plans to add 5,400 additional barracks 
space.s at its Lackland Military Train- 
ing Center in Texas and about $17 
million will be needed for this nur- 

'v, Construction of a 

third Navy Recruit Training Center 

former Orlando 
AFB m Florida (which was previ- 
ously transferred to the Navy for use 
as a training devices center in 1964) 
was initially funded in the FY 1967 
Budget and $2l million more is re- 
quested in FY 1968. 

Technical Training. The Military 
Services tram enlisted personnel for 
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Flight Training. Plight training is 
the most expensive type of instruction 
given by the Defense Department, in 
large part because of the very heavy 
investments required in trainer air- 
craft and facilities. Three factors 
have now combined to compound our 
flight training problem; the large 
numbers of World War Il-trained pil- 
ots who are now coming to the close 
of their flying careers; the rotation 
I'cquirements of the Vietnam conflict; 
and the rapidly increasing size of the 
Army’s aviation program. To meet 
these increased pilot requirements, 
the PY 1968 Budget includes funds to 
increase the number of pilots being 
trained by the Services to an annual 
rate of approximately 13,600. Actual 
pilot production will not reach the 
higher authorized levels in PY 1968, 
liowever, since it takes up to 18 
months to train a pilot. . . 

In the Air Force, tlie planned an- 
nual output of pilots has been in- 
creased to 3,492 compared with 2,966 
in PY 1967 (including jet pilots 
trained for the Military Assistance 
Program). To help handle this in- 
creased training load, a ninth under- 
paduate pilot training operation will 
be opened at Randolph APB. 

The new planned Navy annual pilot 
production rate is about 2,626 pilots 
(including 100 for the Military As- 
sistance Program and U. S. Coast 
Guard), compared with about 2,200 
previously in PY 1967. Of the 2,426 
earmarked for the Navy and Marine 
Corps, about 946 will be trained for 
]et arroraft, 830 for propeller aircraft 
and 650 for helicopters, 

The Amy’s planned pilot produc- 
tion has been increased to 7,600 pilots 
per y^r (Including 180 for the Mili- 
■2 Program), compared 

19^ original FY 

1967 Budget About 90 percent of the 

new Amy pilots wiU be trained for 
hehc^ters, up from about 60 percent 
PY 1966. The Army will ooS- 


sion about 76 percent of its new pilot 
as warrant ofiicex’-s since their posi 
tions do not involve command respon 
sibilities. To help handle the large 
training loads in FY 19CB, Hunte 
AFB in Georgia (which wa.s sched 
uled to close in July 1967) haa beei 
as.signed to the Army and the prcscri 
flight training program at Fort Wol 
ters will be expanded. 

To support the larger flight train 
ing programs, the revised FY 190' 
Budget and PY 1968 Ihidgol I'C 
quests provide 682 ti'ainer airernf 
for tile Army, 269 for the Navy, aiu 
468 for the Air Force. 

Service Aendemies. As you know 
wo have been increasing the level ol 
enrollment at tho Military Acndoinj 
over tho past few yonr.s towiiril nr 
ultimate goal of over 4,000. In F\ 
1968, eni-ollrnent will average ahoul 
3,300 cadets. To help nccomniodatc 
tho larger student body, the FY I9C8 
Budget includes funds for a no\v 65- 
classroom academic building at West 
Point and for personnel facilities and 
utilities. 

Enrollment at tho Naval Academy 
(currently the largest of the throe 
Service academies) in FY 1968 will 
remain constant at about 4,100, Con- 
struction funds, totaling $3 million, 
arc requested for tho niocleridzation 
of an academic buikling at Annupolifl;, 
and for additional pcr.sotmel facilities, 

Tho Air Forco Academy, wlilch 
has also boon gradually building up 
tho size of its student body to an ulti- 
inato level of 4,000, will reach a lolnl 
of 8,100 cadets in FY 1908. In addi- 
tion, a Cadet Pilot Indoctrination Pro- 
grain, designed to oncouragi^ all 
physically qualified cadets to conaUlor 
flight training upon gradnation, will 
bo instituted. . . . About $6 million is 
included in tho PY 1908 Iludget for 
construction of medical, training nnd 
other facilities at the Air Forco Aea<l- 
emy in PY 1968. 

Medical Services. 

Medical Services include thoao costs 
for medical and dental services not 
directly associated with military units 
in our other major programs, the 
costs of medical care for military de- 
pendents at non-military fnoiliUos, 
the costs of providing veterinary nerv- 
ices, and the cost of operating various 
health service activities such as the 
Armed Forces Institute of Path- 
ology. . . . 

The PY 1968 construction program 
for medical facilities totals $101 mil- ' 
lion— the largest ever. It includes 27 
new hospitals or additions to existing 
hospitals, together with a largo num- 
ber of other medical facilities. 
******* 
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Department of Defense 
BUDGET SUMMARY 

(Millions of Dollars) 



PY 1966 " 

Basic 

FY 18(37 

Supple- 
mcn tills 

Total 

FY 1008 

Total Obligation Authority: 

Militarv PersoTinol 

17,047 

18,731 

1,704 

20,435 

22,025 

Operation & Maintenance __ _ _ 

15,378 

16,712 

3,562 

19,274 

19,154 

Subtotal — Opm-nting 

32,426 

34,443 

5,266 

39,709 

41,179 

Procurement 

22,595 

18,080 

6,306 

24,386 

24,018 

Research, Devel., TprI: Xr. 

6,946 

7,042 

136 

7,177 

7,523 

Military Conatrnet.inn 

2,645 

633 

624 

1,158 

2,144 

Family Housing _ 

682 

619 

11 

680 

823 

Civil DfifensR 

106 

102 


102 

111 

Snecial Foreitrn Curronev Prnp. 


7 

— 

7 

16 

Total — Military Functions 

65,299 

60,727 

12,342 

73,069 

75,808 

Military Assistance — _ _ _ 

1,163 

888 

— 

888 

621 

Total — TOA _ 

66.462 

61,614 

12,342 

73,966 

76,429 

Less financing adjustments _ __ _ 

-2,929 

-1,676 


-1,676 

-1,400 

Plus NO A for Revolving Funds 

_ 

— 

536 

686 

241 

New Obligation Authority 

63,633 

69,939 

12,877 

72,816 

75,270 

Expenditures _ _ _ _ _ 

66,377 

53,300 

9,660 

67,950 

73.100 


OASD(CoinptrolloiO Jnnitftry 2i, 10(17 


TABLE 2 


Department of Defense 

SUMMARY OF THE FY 1967 SUPPLEMENTALS 


Soutkeaat Asia 

Military Porsonnel 

Operations and Maintenance 

Subtotal — Operating 

Procurement i 

Ammunition 

Aircraft: 

Combat attrition 

Training and other 

Spares 

Other aircraft equipment 

Total Aircraft 

Vehicles 

Electronics and communications 

All other procurement 

Total change in procurement pi'ogram 

Financing adjustments 

NO A for Procurement 

Research and development for limited war 

Construction for Southeast Asia 

Increase in Stock Funds 

Subtotal — SEA 

Other 

Pay increase already voted, military 

civilian 

Medicare and Homeowners Assistance, already voted 

Subtotal — amounts already voted 

Total New Obligational Authority requested 


(Millions of Dollara) 


1,SG4 

3.311 


G77 

1,52B 

439 

996 

77B 


3,71B 

606 

581 

840 


6,317 

-11 

0,308 

135 

624 

536 

12,276 

340 

179 

82 


601 

1^77' 

OASD<Comptro)lQr) January 24, 1807 
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TABLE 3 


Department of Defense 
FINANCIAL SUMMARY 
(Billions of Dollars) 


1007 


1062 1062 

1961 Orig- Final 1903 1004 1066 1006 Enacted lOOS 

inal or SEA Total 

auth.o Siippl. 


Strategic Forces 

General Purpose Forces 

Specialized Activities 

Airlift and Sealift Forces 

Reserve and Guard Forces 

Research and Development 

Logistics 

Personnel Support 

Administration 

Military Assistance Program 

Gross Total Oblig. Authority 

I^ss Unfunded Retirement Pay 

Net Total Oblig. Authority 

Working Capital 

Other Financing Adjustments 

New Obligational Authority 

Total Expenditures 

Expenditures as % of GNP 

TOA by Department and Agency 

Army 

Civil Defense 

Navy 

Air Force 

Defense Agencies 

Defense Family Housing’’ 

Military Assistance Program 

Gross Total Oblig. Authority' 

Memo: Increase in pay included above: 

Military 

Civilian 

Increased Payments to Retired 
mnel 






11.2 

10.5 

9.3 

7.1 





18.0 

17,9 

18.0 

19.1 





3.0 

3.7 

3.9 

4.2 




1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.4 





1.8 

1.7 

1.9 

2.0 





4.4 

5.2 

5.4 

6.1 





3.8 

3.7 

3.8 

4.0 





4.8 

5.0 

6.8 

6.7 

— 

— 

1.2 

1.3 

1.3 

1.6 

— 

— 

1.8 

1.6 

1.2 

1.3 

— 

— 

61.1 

61.7 

61.6 

61.4 





-.6 

-.3 

-.3 

-.2 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

46.1 

44.9 

60.6 

61.3 

51.2 

61.2 

-.4 

-.2 

-.4 

-.4 

-.3 

-.2 

-2.6 

-1.0 

-.8 

.2 

— 

-.6 

43.1 

43.7 

49.4 

61.1 

60.9 

50.6 


12.9 

12.2 

12.8 

12.7 

.3 

.1 

.1 

.1 

16.1 

1B.1 

14.9 

15.3 

20.2 

21.0 

20.6 

20.1 

.3 

.9 

1.1 

1.1 

.6 

.6 

.7 

.7 

1.8 

1.6 

1.2 

1.8 

Bl.l 

61.7 

51.6 

61.4 



.1 

1.1 

1.6 

— 

.2 

.3 

.6 

.1 

.2 

.4 

. .6 

■■■ 

- — 

— — 


.1 

.6 

1.8 

2.8 


6.8 

6.7 

.4 

7.1 

8,1 

29.5 

26.8 

7.6 

34.3 

34.4 

4.7 

4.7 

.2 

4.9 

6.3 

1.7 

1.1 

.4 

1.6 

1.6 

2.3 

2.4 

.2 

2.6 

2.B 

5.3 

5.3 

.1 

5.4 

6.8 

5.3 

5.0 

1.3 

6.3 

6.0 

7.2 

7.1 

1.1 

8.2 

8.9 

2.6 

2.3 

.7 

3.0 

3.1 

1.2 

.9 

— 

.9 

.0 

06.6 

62.4 

11.8 

74.2 

76.6 

-.1 

-.2 

— .1 

-.3 

-.2 

66.5 

62.2 

11.7 

74.0 

76.4 





.6 

.5 

,2 

-2.9 

-1.7 

— 

- 1.7 

■1.4 

63.5 

60.6 

12.3 

72.8 

75.3 


19.1 

18.6 

5.1 

23.6 

24,7 

.1 

.1 



.1 

.1 

20.0 

18.6 

3.5 

22.0 

22.4 

24.3 

22.6 

3.0 

25.5 

26.0 

1.3 

1.4 

.1 

1.6 

2.0 

.7 

.6 



.5 

.8 

1.2 

.9 

— 

.0 

.6 

66.6 

62.4 

11.8 

74.2 

76.6 

2.4 

3.4 


3.4 

3,6 

:7 

1.0 

— 

1.0 

1.1 

.8 

1.0 

— 

1.0 

1.2 

4.0 

5.4 


6.4 

5.0 


44.7 44.7 48.2 60.0 51.2 47.4 66.4 68.9 9.1 68.0 7:1.1 

8.8 — 8.9 8.7 8.4 7.3 7.8 8.9 9.0 


46.1 47.3 47.8 48.9 66.1 69.6 66.6 


71.4 


71.4 74.1 


appropriated to the mUttary depnrtmonta. 
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February 1967 


Department of Defense 

DIRECT BUDGET PLAN (TOA), NEW OBUGATiONAL AUTHORITY, AND EXPENDITURES 

Fiscal Tears 1966-1968 
(ilillions of Dollars) 
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Department of Defense 

ESTIMATED OBLIGATIONS AND AMOUNTS AVAILABLE FOR OBLIGATION 

General Fund Appropriations — PY 1966-1968 

(Millions of DoBars) 
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TABLE 7 


Department of Defense 

ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES AND AMOUNTS AVAILABLE FOR EXPENDITURES 

Fiscal Years 1966-1968 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Item 

Ncftv 

obll^* 

tlonal 

authority 

Total 

available 

for 

expendi- 

ture 

Expendi- 

tures 

Unexpended 

balance 

carflwl 

fofxvard 

UiiexpeiidcJ 
halnuco 
as Ofi of 
aviiilftlila 

Fiscal Year 19S6 — Actual 






Department of the Army 

17,492 

23,781 

14,832 

8.D41 

87,6 

Department of the Navy 

18,486 

34,128 

16,026 

13,074 

62.9 

Department of the Air Force 

22,656 

32,419 

20,131 

12,316 

87.9 

Defense Agencies/OSD 

3,770 

6,134 

3,336 

1,760 

34.2 

Civil Defense 

107 

211 

86 

119 

66.8 

Total — Military Functions 

62,610 

96,673 

64,409 

41,210 

48.0 

Military Assistance 

1,023 

2,799 

968 

1,881 

66.4 


63,638 

98,472 

66,377 

48,041 

48.7 

Fiscal Years 1967 — Estimated 

Department of the Army 

22,989 

32,037 

21,108 

10,980 

.84,1 

Denartment nf the Navv 

20,709 

38,884 

18,978 

19,907 

61.1 

Denartment of the Air Force 

24,263 

36,671 

22,694 

18,977 

.88.2 

Defense Agencies/OSD 

3,972 

6,632 

4,174 

1,368 

24.6 

Civil Defense 

101 

220 

97 

128 

66.9 

Total — Militarv Functions 

72,034 

113,244 

66,960 

46,294 

40.8 

Military Assistance 

782 

2,613 

1,000 

1,013 

61,7 

Total— Mil. Functions A, Mil. AsRlst. 

72,816 

116,866 

07,960 

47,900 

41.3 

Fiscal Year 1988 — Estimated 






Department of the Armv 

23,629 

84,668 

23,872 

11,186 

82.3 

Department of the Navv 

21,134 

41,047 

20,429 

20,018 

60.2 

Department of the Air Force 

24,891 

38,862 

24,077 

14,786 

88.0 

Defense Agencies/OSD _ 

4,867 

6,226 

4,282 

1,948 

81.2 

Civil Defense _ 

111 

234 

100 

134 

67.2 

Proposed legislation 

42 

42 

40 

2 

4.7 

Total — Military Functions 

74,674 

120,968 

72,300 

48,668 

40.2 

Military Assistance __ 

596 

2,209 

800 

1,409 

08.7 

Total — Mil. Functions & Mil. Assist. 

76,270 

123.176 

73,100 

60,076 

40.0 

. .. ..u.. lor expenditure u the sum of (» unexpended fanluncee irom the prior year (h) 

new obllEntionnl nuthurlty and 

In FY 1007; and fO million In 

<2) In addition to expenditures, the unexpended carried 

forward was 

reduced in PY 1900 by $64 million of balances 

withdrawn. 


OASD (Comptrollev) 
January 24, 1007 
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TABLE 10 


Department of Defense 

FINANCrAL SUMMARY OF FY 1967 BUDGET 
Appropriations Enacted and Supplementals Proposed 
(Thousands of Dollars) 


S.B.A. 

Supple- Total 

mcatal 


Military “Medicare” 
Tra^nsf era and an d 

Approprla- imd civilian "Homeownora 

tlona adjust- pay Assistance” 

onacteu ments Supple- Siippie- 

mcntal mental 


Milita'i'y Personnel 

Military Personnel, Army 6,164,400 

Military Personnel, Navy 3,662,100 

Military Personnel, M.C. 1,183,200 

Military Personnel, A.F. 6,016,800 

Reserve Personnel, Army 288,211 

Reserve Personnel, Navy 112,600 

Reserve Personnel, M.C. 36,500 

Reserve Personnel, A.F. 69,700 

Nat’l Guard Personnel, Army 346,633 

Nat’l Guard Personnel, A.F. 82,000 

Retired Pay, Defense 1,780,000 


TOTAL — Military Pei'sonnel 18,731,044 

Operation and Maintenance 

Oper. & Maint., Army 6,122,427 

Oper. & Maint., Navy 3,980,300 

Oper. & Maint., M.C. 326,600 

Oper. & Maint., A.F. 4,943,100 

Oper. & Maint., Def. Ages. 806,600 

O&M, Army Nat’l Guard 231,000 

O&M, Air Nat’l Guard 263,300 

Nat’l Bd for Prom. R.P.,A 494 

Claims, Defense 25,000 

Contingencies, Defense 16,000 

Ct of Mil Appeals, Defense 600 


4,164 

-4,164 

78,600 

77,700 

24,300 

106,300 

6,200 

800 

800 

1,100 

6,620 

1,910 

34,000 

— 

660,600 

220,800 

58,400 

403,700 

14,900 

6,897,664 

3,946,436 

1,266,900 

6,626,800 

309,311 

113,400 

37,300 

70,800 

370,338 

84,200 

1.814,000 









16,280 

290 





340,130 

— 

1,363,870 

20,436,044 

33,006 

64,000 

29,000 

1,968,000 

7,216,432 

-24,806 

42,000 

26,000 

624,000 

4,646,494 

-48 

2,300 


96,700 

424,652 

-1,823 

49,000 

17,000 

528,000 

6,636,277 

2,617 

20,300 


86,800 

916,117 





231,000 


1,400 



264^700 




494 




9,000 

34,000 




16)000 





600 


TOTAL—Oper. & Maint 16,703,321 

Procurement 

Proc. of Equip. & Msls, Ai-my 3,483,300 

Proc. of A/C & Msls, Navy 1,789,900 

Shipbldg. & Conv., Navy 1,766,700 

Other Procurement, Navy 1,968,300 

Procurement, M.C. 262,900 

A/C Proc., Air Force 4,017,300 

Missile Proc., Air Force 1,189,600 

Other Proc., Air Force 2,122,600 

Proc., Defense Agencies 61,300 


TOTAL — Procurement 16,641,800 

Res., Dev., Test, & Eval. 

RDT&E, Army 1,628,700 

RDT&E, Navy 1,768,600 

RDT&E, Air Force 3,112,600 

RDT&E, Defense Agencies 459,069 

Emergency Fund, Defense 126,000 


TOTAI^RDT&E 6,983,969 

Milita/3'y Constimction 

Military Constr., Amy 114,014 

Military Constr., Navy 126,918 

Military Constr., A.F, 206,496 

Military Constr., Def. Ages. 7,647 

Militax'y Constr., Army Res. 

Military Constr., Naval Res. 6,400 

Military Constr., A.F. Res. 8,600 

Military Constr., Army N.G. 

Militai-y Constr., Air N.G. 9,400 

Loran Stations, Defense 


TOTAL — Military Constr. 472,374 


8,844 179,000 71,000 

3,311,600 

19,273,666 

-68,000 

2.130.000 

1.762.000 

6.613.300 
3,483,900 
1,766,700 

2.265.300 
616,900 

6.316.300 

1.234.600 

2.668.600 
61,300 

-4,000 

287.000 

26.3.000 
1,303,000 

46,000 

536.000 



-62,000 

6,306,000 

22,886,800 

27,998 

116,436 

23,161 

1,781 

-106,806 

40,000 

40.000 

33.000 

22.000 

1,696,608 

1,914,036 

3,168,761 

482,840 

18,196 



61,661 

136,000 

7,180,520 

440 

288,500 

140.000 

196.000 

402,614 

266,918 

401,496 

7,986 





6,400 

3,600 







9,400 




440 

624,600 

1,097,314 


(Continued on page 60) 
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TABLK 10— Continued 


Department of Defense 

FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF FY 1967 BUDGET 

Appropriations Enacted and Supplementals Proposed 

(Thousa nds of Dollars) 

Militjii-y "Mwlicfti'o” 



Transfers 

and 

and 



Ap prop rift" 

and 

civilian 

“Homeowners 

S.E.A. 


tIonQ 

adjust- 

pay 

ABaislanco” 

Supple- 

Total 

enacted 

menta 

Siipplo 

montnl 

Supple- 

mental 

mental 



P'mnily Housing 

Family Housing, Defense 

Homeou-ners Assistance, Def. 

Civil Defense 

O&M, Civil Defense 

Research, Shelter Survey & 

Marking, Civil Defense 

Constr. of Facilities, C. D. 

TOTAL — Civil Defense 

Special Foreign Currency Prog. 

Revolving Funds 

Army Stock Fund 

Navy Stock Fund 

Defense Stock Fund 

TOTAL — Revolving Funds 

MILITARY FUNCTIONS—TOTALS 

Department of the Anny 

Department of the Navy 

Department of the Air Force 

Defense Agencies/OSD 

Civil Defense 

TOTAL — Military Functions 

Military Assistance 

TOTAL NOA— DOD 

Total Expenditures — DOD 


507,196 


66,100 -1 

36,000 


11,000 


607,190 

11,000 

06,099 

35,000 


101,100 -1 

7,348 


101,090 

7,348 

361.000 361,000 

77,000 77,000 

107.000 107,000 


635,000 636,000 


17,279,079 

66,167 

157,220 

29,000 

6,468,180 

22,988,040 

16,969,018 

28,418 

147,900 

26,000 

3,648,900 

20,709,236 

21,024,396 

17,828 

169,710 

17,000 

3,044,990 

24,263,423 

3,784,660 

-102,069 

64,300 

11,000 

223,800 

3,971,681 

101,100 

-1 



— 

101,099 

59,148,142 

8,842 

619,180 

82,000 

12,276,870 

72,033,984 

792,000 

-10,426 






781,676 

59,940,142 

-1,683 

619,130 

82,000 

12,275,870 

72,815,669 

68,300,000 


606,000 

61,000 

9,084,000 

07,950,000 


OASD (Compti'ollor) 
January 24, 1907 


TABLE 11 


Department of Defense 
NET ADDITIONS TO THE FY 1967 
PROCUREMENT PROGRAM FOR SOUTHEAST ASIA 

(Millions of Dollars) 


Ammunition 

Aircraft 

Combat Attrition 

Training and Other 

Spares 

Other A/C Equipment 

Total Aircraft 

Vehicles 

Electronics and Communications 
Other 

Total Changes in Program (TOA) 
Financing Adjustments 
FY 1967 Supplemental (NOA) 


Amy 

Navy 

and 

MaHna 

Corps 

All* 

Force 

Total 

309 

89 

279 

677 

14 

1,073 

488 

1,626 

268 

136 

40 

439 

149 

314 

633 

996 

169 

329 

257 

766 

690 

1,861 

1,274 

3,716 

288 

167 

61 

600 

338 

102 

141 

681 

607 

131 

110 

*840 

2,180 

2,840 

1,866 

♦6,317 

— 

-48 

+29 

*-11 



Kn 


OASD (Comptroller) 
January 24, 1067 | 

I 

February 1967 | 


TABLE 12 


Department of Defense 

MAJOR PROCUREMENT ITEM QUANTITIES 
FY 1967 and 1968 Programs 




PY 1967 program 




Bnacted 

ianda 

Suppls- 

mentnl 

Total 

FY ifloa 
progi-nm 

Aircraft 

Army 





Navy & Marine Corns 

Air Force _ 

660 

487 

1,047 

680 

Total — All Services 

Helicopters _ 





Other aircraft 




1,821 

Total — All ServicpR 

Missiles 

Army 




3,188 

1,684 

4,772 

3,409 

Navy & Marine Corns 

Air Force 

6,172 

1,992 

8,164 

12,816 

Total — Missiles 

Ships — Navy 

New construction 

Conversions - 


— — — 



45,664 

67 

8 

1,992 

47,650 

67 

8 

44,826 

34 

21 

Total — Shins 

Tracked combat vehicles 

Army _ .. 

66 


66 

66 

Marine Corns 

Total — tracked combat vehiVles 

144 

7 

161 


4,681 

1,399 

5,980 

4,797 


OASD (Coin])troller) 
January 24, 19C7 


TABLE 13 Department of Defense 

MILITARY AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 

Yearend Number 


PY lOM FY lOGtt FY 1007 PY UH38 

actual rictunl cGtlinnlo cflUrriato 


Military Personnel 

Army 

Officers 

Enlisted 

Military Academy cadets 

Total — Army 

Navy 

Officers 

Enlisted 

Naval Academy midshipmen 

Aviation cadets 

Total — Navy 

Marine Corps 

Officers 

Enlisted 

Aviation cadets 

Total — Marine Corps 

Air Force 

Officers 

Enlisted 

Air Force Academy cadets 

Total — Air Force 


111,641 

854,766 

2.017 

117,206 

1,079,626 

2,316 

142,837 

1,308,468 

2,910 

164,900 

1,302,004 

3,090 

968,313 

1,199,046 

1,464,200 

1 ,520,000 

77,720 

688,863 

4,179 

767 

79,467 

060,130 

4,331 

661 

88,773 

666,298 

4,243 

80 

85,014 

673,031 

4,243 

671,009 

744,469 

763,394 

702,288 

17,284 

172,638 

816 

20,486 

240,909 

293 

24,193 

266,831 

600 

26,211 

269,316 

387 

190,187 

261,687 

280,624 

294,914 

131,141 

689,686 

2,907 

823,638 

130,286 

762,913 

3,162 

886,360 

136,986 

769,260 

3,364 

898,600 

137,828 

746,697 

3.676 

887,100 


(Continued Page 52) 
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TABLE 13 (Continued) 


Department of Defense 

MILITARY AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 

Yearend Number 


PY 1966 PY 1006 FY 1007 PY 1068 

nctiinl nctna] CHtiinntc cstlmnte 


Department of Defense Total 

337,636 

347,432 

386,789 

402,963 ‘ 

Enlisted 7 — . 

Academy cadets and midshipmen 

2,306,331 

9,103 

1,072 

2,733,477 

9,799 

844 

2,988,832 

10,617 

680 

3,050,043 
10,914 ^ 
387 

Total — Defense 

2,663,142 

8,091,662 

3,386,818 

3,404,302 

Civilian Personnel 





Army 

Navy 

Air Force 

Defense Agencies/OSD 

332,876 

333,271 

291,496 

42,278 

371,121 

366,744 

306,911 

68,923 

426,164 

398,608 

319,462 

72,361 

431,474 
410,787 3 
326,790 ' 
72,067 

Total — Defense 

999,920 

1,103,699 

1,216,696 

1,240,114 


OASD (Comptroller) 


January 24, 1907 


Contract Funds Status Report Approved by 


During December 1966 the Bureau 
of the Budget (BOB) approved the 
quarterly contractor reporting re- 
quirements described by DOD Instruc- 
tion 7800.7, “Contract Funds Status 
Report” (CFSR). BOB's approval fol- 
lowed extensive coordination between 
industry representatives and Defense 
officials. 

DOD and industry have a mutual 
interest in information about funding. 
The DOD manager must assure the 
adequacy of the funds for varied De- 
fense programs and at the same time 
exercise administrative fund controls 
on appropriations required by public 
law. Industry, on the other hand, is 
vitally concerned about receiving 
timely payments in appropriate 
amounts, Funds reporting has evolved 
from the need to satisfy both needs. 

The first effort for uniform appli- 
cation throughout DOD in this area 
in 1969 with the development 
of the Financial Management Report, 
DD 1097. This report was designed to 
be used essentially to assess potential 
expenditure levels. As expenditure re- 
straints eased, it was adapted to an- 
swer funding status questions. This 
report proved to be inadequate from 
both industry and DOD points of view. 
To overcome its deficiencies, individual 
report versions were designed by the 
Military Departments to provide their 
repre^ntatives with better informa- 
tion. These reports were limited to a 
small number of contractors and, thus, 
bid not require BOB approval. 

, To curb the tendency toward pro- 
hferation of <bta gathering efforts on 
this subject, DOD in 1964 undertook 


Bureau of the Budget 


to install a single uniform approach 
for DOD-wide use. The resulting Con- 
tract Funds Status Report was devel- 
oped through continuous consultation 
with industry. These consultations 
started in 1964 as a part of the Cost 
and Economic Information System 
(CEIS). During March 1966, indus- 
tiy, through the Council of Defense 
Space and Industry Associations 
(CODSIA), was provided a draft ver- 
sion of the CFSR reporting instruc- 
tion. CODSIA comments and recom- 
mendations ^ve^e received in May 
1966, and a series of joint DOD-indua- 
tiy meetings was held in late sum- 
mer to^ discuss the CODSIA recom- 
mendations. Many changes were made 
to the original proposal as a result of 
industry comments, CFSR has bene- 
fited from this exposure. It can become 
a useful, workable document tliat will 
sei-ve the needs of both DOD and in- 
dustry. 


CFSR joins the Cost Information Re- 
ports (CIR) and the Economic Infor- 
inabon System (EIS) as visible parts 
of the Selected Acquisitions Tnforma- 
bon and Management Systems (SAI- 
MS). 


The CFSR is designed to supply the 
funding data that, with other perform- 
Mce measurement inputs, will provide 
inforaation about Defense contracts 
to DOD managers for: 


• Updating and forecasting contract 
fund requirements. 


• Planning and decision making on 
funding changes in contracts. 

• Developing fund requirements and 


budget estimates in support of ap- 
proved programs. 

The eontractor compares current 
funding with estimated fund ref|uire- 
meats and describes the relative firm- 
ness of requirements on whidi esti- 
mutes are ba.sod. Reasons for clunigca 
in quantitative fund roquiromenta are 
also to bo submitted, 

In view of the lend time required 
to adjust approved levels of funding 
when changes in estimated fuiul re- 
quirements are involved, reporting iic- 
curato information as early ns po.-^si- 
blo is a matter of pronounced impor- 
tance to the contracting parlies (DOB 
and industry) who must use the infer- t 
mation. * 

The CFSR will be implemented on 
all new contracts, which require fuiuls 
status reporting, to replace reports 
such as the DD 1097, DT) 1097 Adden- 
dum NAVWEPS 7810/4, and the Con- 
tractor Financial Requirements Esti- 
mate (CFRE). If suitable arrange- 
ments to incorporate this reporting re- 
quii-ement can bo made, the curreid 
use of the aforementioned reports will 
be discontinued in existing eoiitrncls. 

The instructions (DOD Instruction 
7800.7) include descriptions of data 
items which are the contractor's re- 
quired input to the CFSR. 

Questions concerning the implcincn* ^ 
tation of CFSR should be rofcrreil to ' 
the Directorate for Assets Manage- r 
mont Systems, Ofllce of the As.sislnnt ? 
Secretary of Defense (Comptroller), j 
Room 8B 867, The Pentagon, Wash- i 
ington, D.C., 20301, Telephone (202) [ 

Oxford 7-7566. 1 
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Contracts of $1,000,000 and over 
aivnrdcd during the month of January 
l'JG7: 


DEFENSE SUPPLY AGENCY 

3 — liPHlcr D. Lnwoon & (Jo., Look llcnoh. 
Calif. Sl.ina.jino. sa.oon enm-n of Viilion 
Muiuilomoot HiintlrlL'ii iiriokii, Dofoiisc I'oi'- 
»ioiiiu!l Suoiiorl Ooiitor, I'lilliidclphiti. I’a. 
--Vnn llroclo Milling (Jo., (Hinton, Mjih«. 
S1,1'H,KI17. Jlil.OliO cain.'!i of rulion hvii>])1o- 
inont Hiinilflou imoltH. Ilufcnno I’oniotsnel 
Kiiiiiiorl (JoiUor, I’hilniiuliilila, I’u, 
nai'liclli! i.aliorntoricH, I.oiik lloiioli, Calif. 
S 1 ,1 (IS, lii.l. Ii(»l,il2(h botlloH of loli'nuylinc 
liydt'oidilorldo. lloft-iiMo I’onioniiol Suiiimi'l 
(!<ni tor, I'hilrKloliihiri, I’a. 

I.nndlH ClothcN, Vlnolnnd, N.J. S1,0'11,. 
7-17, -llliJlVd mon'ti polyculor and wool ooiiIh, 
Uofi'iiiio I'ci'Honnol Siipiiort Canter, IMiilik- 
iloliihla. Pa. 

- -.ToHoiili H. (Jolion & SnnH, Phlladeli>liin, I’n. 
$ 1,200, Ilfifl. SO,riOO man'll iiolyoiilei' and wool 
I'oatii. llefaiiHo Panioniial HiipiiorL Canter, 
PliElailaliilllii, Pa. 

—Irwin MIIIh, Division of lUirliiuflon Indiis- 
Lrlaa, Now York City, N,Y. SI, 027, 742. 
(lill.fino white cotton lied iiliaatii. Defaiiac 
Paraoniiol Sniiiiort Coiiler, IMiiladaliihla, 
Pit, 

•I'JnciiroU JoIiiinoii Cnrii., Kndiaott, N.Y. 
8],0(17,()1!2. 100.000 inilrs of iilioan. Dafeniia 
Penionnel Sti|i|iort Cnntar, Plilladalidiin, 
Pa. 

Pioneer Has; Co., North ICaiiann City, Mo, 

S1,2rin,illKI. (>,000,000 niindtiaitn. Dofanaa 
ClonornI Kiiinily Center, Ulclimdiid. Va. 

- -Contliienliil Wire Corp., York, Pa, $1,0112,- 
(110, 008,0011 faat of aliliihimrd aahla. l)e- 
faiiao ladiiiitrinl Htipjdy Cenlor, Plillndal- 
idiiti. Pa. 

— Olctaillo Co., PaHHalc, N..7. $1,030,778. 
010.200 feat of iililidioard anhla. Dafeiisa 
Iiuliiiitrlal Htimily Cenlor, Philndelpliln, Pn. 

•1 -Tlie DofoiiHO PcrHiinnel Hiippcirl Center, 
Plillndelidiiii, Pa., has nwarclad ilia fidlow- 
IiiK aontriiRts for autlon dunk clollit 

n, C. Colton & (Jo., New York City, N.Y. 
$1,7113, (107. 2,200,000 iH|iiaro yiirdH, 
Ainerlcnn rinlHhliiK Co., Moniidds, Teiin, 
$1,0211,200. 2,004,5110 iKiiinra yards, 
Crnnltovlllo Co., Naw York City. N.Y. 
$2,080,881. 2,20(1,021 mnmra yardii. 
Piitimm Mills, Nnw York (Illy, N.Y. $0,- 
030.(101, (5,45(}.00(> miiiaru yards. 

Hnddlcr Toxllles, Inc., Nciw York City, 
N.Y. $1,2«!M1H. 1,774.000 sdiiuro yards, 
--Jicrn Knno Producln, Inc., Ilrooklyn, N.Y, 
$1,041,000. 300,00(1 fikldliiK ciinvas cots. 

Defcinsu (Iciicrnl Supply Contor, Ulclimond, 

V«. 

0— A. M. I'lllls iroHlory Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
$1,170,300. l,4Bl,32fl inilrs of men’s cotton 
anil nylon nooka. Dofonno Pcraonncl Sup- 
port Contor, Plilladclplila, Pa. 

- -Itncliman Mfjr. Co., Ucndinic, Pa, $1,1138,- 
240. 402,000 lichnoL liner Insulatlnfr caps. 
Uofoiiso Pcj'Boniiel Snppart Contor, Phlla- 
ctetj>hln, Pa. 

-Chcrnhlno Pottl & Co., Atlantic City, N.J. 
$1,742,2110. 75,000 men’B polyeslor and wool 
tropical coats, DefonsG Porsoimd Support 
Contor, I’hilndclphln, Pa. 

-BiirllnKlnn InduHtrlcs, Pacillo Mills Div., 
New York Oily, N.Y. $3,480,000. 1.000.000 
linear yda of wool sorRo cloth. Dofenso 
Peraonnol Support Center, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


CONTRACT LEGEND 

Contract information is listed in 
the following sequencyi Date — 
Company — Value — Material or 
Work to bo Performed — Location 
Work Performed — Contracting 
Agency. 


— Pcmlirokc, Inc., 1 $rk Harbor City, N.J. 
$4,115,700. VO.liOO mcn’H wool KabnriUno 
civercnnls. Defense Personnel Support Cnn- 
Lcr, Philndclphln, Pa. 

— Foster Co„ Phila<lcl|ihin, Pn, $2,8I>2,610. 
54,500 men’s wool ffnlisrdiiie ovcrconls. De- 
fense Pei’Kuniicl Supiiort Center, I’hlladul- 
phia. Pa. 

— Neptune ItaliiGont Co., Now York Olty, 
N.Y. $4,327,000, lOO.OOO men'o wool Rnlmr- 
iliiii! overeont)!, DofciiHc I’oruonnol Bupport 
Center, Phllndclphia, I'n. 

— Prestex, Inc-, Now York City, N.Y. $1,- 
IU0.ii32. 3,144,000 linear yila. of polye.stcr 
and cotton fabrir. DufcnKc PorHoiniel Blip- 
port CJenlcr, Philndclplilft, Pa. 

— DccriiiR Milltkcii, Inr., Now York City, 
N.Y. $8,762,740. 1.080.500 linear yiln. of 

waul KiilmrdiiK! clotha. DefuiiHO I’erRoinud 
Snpiiorl CJenlcr. Pbilailclphla, Pn. 

- - HiirllnKton InduHtrlcn, Inc., Now York Clly, 
N.Y. $1,000,806. 1,053,000 llnonr ycln. of 
ciiUo]) twill ololli. Dcfttime Pvraonnel Biip- 
|Mirt Contor, I’bilndelphln, l*n. 

-.1. P. Btevens & Co., Now York City, N.Y. 
$4,138,041. 4,500,000 lineiir yds, of cotton 
twill crlolh, DcfenHC Personnel Support 
Cunier, Philniloipbtn, Pa. 

--C. M. London Co., New York City, N.Y. 
$1,815,100. 2,000,000 squaro yds. of cotton 
twill cloth. Dofensc Pcruonncl Support 
Center, I’liilndolphla, Pn. 

-- Chatham Mfjr. Co., Klkln. N.C, $3.208.8««. 
43(i.77fi wool blankclH. Defcnne I’ernunnul 
Siip|>art Center, Philiideiiihin, I’n. 

-lliirllnfftoK InduKlricB, nicveland WaolenH 
DIv., ClevetaiHl. Tcnn. $S,6C7,030. 600,000 
wool lilanketa. DefenHC Pciwinnul Sujuiorl 
(Jciilur, Phliadclphin, Pa. 

—Horn Kane Prodiicln, Itmnklyn, N.Y. $1,- 
041,00(1. 100,000 fuldiiifl ennvun coin. De- 
feiiiio Cencra' Supply Center, Kicliniond, 
Va. 

II— United Airnnfl, irnrlfonl, Conn. $1,871,- 
448. Atrernff licnrlnKH. Hartford. Do- 
fi'UHti ImluHtrl -.1 Supply Cenlor, Philaitol- 
phln, Pn. 

10 — U.R. Huhber, Providence, H.I. $3,707,70(1. 
7,000 fuel driimn (BOO-Knllon), Ilefenne 
Coiieral Supply Center, Kicliniond, Viu 

— DavlH Hiiortswcar Co., I.nwrencc, Mass. 
$2,301!, IKK). 55,000 men'n wool Hnbordliie 
iivoreonta, Defenne PerHoniicI SiiptHirt 
Center, rhiladelphla, Pn. 

— Coiilry (JlolUInff Co., Phiindcliililn, Pa. $2,- 
220,6(10. 60,000 men’n wool Rnunrdinc over- 
eaats. DefenHo I'erHonncI Supinirt Center, 
I’hitaclelplitii, Pa. 

11— Dow Chomlcal Co., MWlnnil, Mich. $4,648,- 
000. Clieraicnin. Dcfcnnc OenernI Supply 
(.enter, Itlchmniid, Va. 

—II. Wcjuel 'I’cnt & lluck Co., St. laiiila. Mo. 
$2,7110,746. 11,500 Biniitl-nizccI Rencrnl inir- 
issio louts, Dcfcnnc I’crnonncl Siipiiorl 
(/(mter, Phllndvlphln, Pn. 

10— J. P. Blcvcns * Co., New York Clly, N.Y. 
$1,507,010, flOt.COO yds, of wlnd-reslslnnl 
cdtlon oxforil cloth. Dcfcnnc Pernoniicl 
Sui>parL Center, Plillnilclpliia, Pn. 

— Mnesburo CIrhIcs, Inc., Now York Olty, 
N.Y. $2, 026,000. 700,000 men’n wind-rcslH- 
(nnt colUin poplin eonts. Defense Peraon- 
nel Suppart Center, Philndclphln, Pn. 

- -Ilonhnm Mfir, Co., Donhnm, Tex. $1,680,- 
800. 400,000 men's wiiul-rcslslnnt cation 
l)<i]illn coals. Defenao Pcraonncl Support 
(■Ollier, Phttadclpliin, Pn, 

17 -AdcIlHOn Shoo Corp,, Wynne, Ark. $1,222,- 
374. 120,000 pnim of safety trnclion trend 
shacs. Defense Pcraonncl Support Center, 
riilladcliilitR, 1 ‘b. 

18— Mnrnlbon Oil Ce., Now York City, N.Y. 
$2,040,200. 626,000 bnrrcla of ttmuc DP-1 
diesel oil. Dcfcnnc Fuel Supply Center, 
Alcxaiulrla, Vn. 

—Hayward Scliuater Woollen Mllla, Kant 
DoiiRlna, Maiut. $1,642,006. 107,920 woolen 
blankola. Defense Personnel Support Cen- 
lor. Philadclpliin, Pa. 

—A. G. Dowey Co., Enfleld, N.II. $1,100,006. 
137,760 woolen blnnkcU. Defenao Peraon- 
ncl Supperl Center, riitlndclpliln. Fa. 

10 — Constnl Slates Pciroctiomienl Co., Hounlon, 
Tex. $1,694, 050. 14.700,000 ffallone of JP- 
4 jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Center, 
Alexandria, Vn. 


Atlantic IIIcJi(1p3cI Ca., Plilliidelphiii, Pn. 

§1,4C7,SI()(), 12,fi()(l.00() niilloriH of JP-4 jet 

fuel. DefoiiHo I'kiel Sii]i|»ly (Jeiiter, Alex- 
nndfia, Vii, 

23 — muelioll, Inc., OrceiiKliDt'fi. N.C. $1, 062, 750. 
5OO.(IU0 nien'H ooltiiii Idiiikl ti'oiiHi'rii. l>o- 
fenae I’ei'HiiniKd Supiuirt (Jenti-r, rhilatiol- 
phin. Fa. 

24 — J. I’. SlevcuH, Inc., New York Ci(y, N.Y. 
$1,300,(11)1). (ino.dnO yai'dx of wool 111111 poly- 
eater (doth. DefoiiHi! I'erHonmd Huiiport 
CcHlev, IMilludi'liihlii, Fa, 

;-!6--IrvinR Air (Unite do., I.oxiiiicloii, Ky. $!,- 
521,284. (i,84() Hiiiull-Mizc! Kiitienil pin'iiojit' 

leiilH, IlereiiHC FefHiiiiiiid Siipiajct Center. 
Fliiladkdidda, Fa. 

•M. .Sleauc Mfir. (Jo.. Clu'lHoa, Milan, $1,- 
dSt.-ino. 5.00(1 minliiiiii-iiiv'.e Reiieral iHiriiimr 
tenlH. nefeiiHo Fentouiiel Rupiioi't Center, 
Fhlladeipida, Fa. 

— J. F. Htovonn & (Jo., New York (Jity, N.Y, 
$1,114,515, (1111,060 llnoar yds. of cloth, De- 
fenae FerHiuinel Biiiniort (JeiKer, Fiiilaikd- 
phia. Fa, 

20 — Nnnlex-lllviera (Jiiri),, Now York Cily, N.Y, 
$2.-151,1(110. 5,0(1(1.(101) pail'll of iiieri'ii ciitloti 
Hhorla. Defeiine PerHonnel Hupport (Jen ter. 
Fhlladidphiii, E’a. 

— Vail Uroilc MIUImk Co,, Clin(oti, MriHtt. $2,- 
212,740. 04,380 eaHiia (if ration Hiipplcment 
Hiiiidrlea pacdiH. Defenne Feriioiiiiel Siip- 
]>iiri (Jenter, Fliilac!el|ihiiL, Fa, 

— Lcatrr I>, Lnwaon & Co., I.ouk Itoach. 
Calif, $2,201,8811. (i7,02() eaiiea of ration 

Hiipplenient ininclrleii ininkii. Defenne Fer- 
Hoaiiei Support Center, Fhllad«dphlii, Fa. 

27 Bun Oil Co,, I’liilailelidiin, Fn. $2,041,2(1(1, 
]8,!*(l0.00(l piillntiu of ,n’-4 Jet fnol. DefoisHC! 
Fuel Supply (JeiKer. Alexiindrla, Va. 

— Hiimlile Oil ill llolinEnR Ce.. liiniiilon, ’I'c-k. 
$1,537,100. Ifl.HOfl.OdO Rallona of JF.4 jot 
fuel. Defeiuin Fuel .Supply Ci-nlei', Alox- 
iiiKlriii, Va. 

CouMtnl SlntoH Felrnclicniiral (Jti., Ilainilon, 
Te-x. $1,. 342, 055, 12,0(1(1,00(1 Ralloim of JF-4 
fuel, Defoiiiie Fuel .Supply Center, Alexan- 
dria, Va. 

— -lleMfl Oil fti (Jlieinlcal Corp,, Ferlli Ainlioy, 
N.J. 81,320.000. 12,0110,0(1(1 KalloiiH of JF-4 
jet fuel. Defense l‘’uel Supply Cmiter, 
Alexiindi'ln, Va. 

31— Dow Chemical (Jo.. Mldliiiiil, Midi. $1,217.- 
585, 17(1,000 KJillonft of eheiniealii. Defoniie 
Cenei'al Sniiply Center, Itiehinond, Vri. 
•ArniHtroiiK FredudH Co.. IliiatinKton, W. 
Va, $1,520,005, 8,00(1 field riiiiKe liiinier 
imlia. 4, .760 lldit riiiiKe cuhliiodi and anao- 
ciaU-d siMiro partu. Defenac (lonernl Supply 
Center, Itidiinond, Va. 


DEFENSE COMMUNICATIONS 
AGENCY 

5 -Sy«lcni HdencDH Cerp., Fallu Chiiroti, Va. 
$3,000,600. CoiUliiuntliin of eiiKlneerliKr 
ftttrviecH in tuipporl uf the Defeiimi Com- 
miiiileiitliHiH Awency’H iialellite riunimini- 
cnllons project In CY 11167. 


ARMY 

.3 WcHlcrn I'JlccIrlc, New York Clly, N.Y. 
p.200,000. FY 11167 Nike Uorculca and 
improved Nike llerculea eiinlneiirinR iiorv- 
lees. niirltiiRton, N.(].! Syracuiic, N.Y.s niul 
Suiilii Monica. Calif. Army Mlimilo Com- 
mand, llunlavlllu, Ala. 

--Halllcrafterft, CliicaKo, III. $1, 38.3, 080. lin- 
RlnecrinK dovclopmonl Horvtco test nuidclB 
t*f « connlerinoniuiro net. ChlcuHii. Army 
lOicelronlca Ciunniaiid, Fort Monnnjiilli, N.J. 

— Scattlo Blevedern C«., Si-atllo, Wash. fI2,- 
867,332. SlevockirinH Horvleea and related 
tcrmlnnl aervkes at the Nnvy Supply De- 
pot, Seattle, Wash., for the period of Feb. 
1. 1067 IhrmiBh Jnn. 31. 1000. WcHlerii 
Aren, Mliitary Tralllc MniiiiKcmctil and 
lermlnal Bcrvleo, Oakland, Calif. 

4--Piascck AIrcrnfl Corp,, Mayfield, I’a, $!,. 
252,101. Cable asHemblloa. Mayndd. Army 
JSEoclronica Command, Pliiladelpliln, Pa. 
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-nnrrnuh A I.yJft. Sfin Antonio. Tex. SI,* 
iv'7''iil t'onfitraf^tioii of n medical Inborn- 
inr^i'i'Kort Snm Ifniiston, Tex. EnKincer 

-,.-..|!in«nU'rronMruru''un' Co.. San Antonio. 
Tox Oii'j.i'M. Cfiiistriiction of a recruit 

Ai'II. Tex. Knsjincer Dist.. Fort Wortn, 

(• I'oU'H Inc.. Harlfonl, Conn. Sl.881,160. 
' \I10 XMlCEl riilo miifrazine assemWie^ 

ilnrlford. Army Woai'ons Command, Rock 

Cuy'n. James Construction Co., Oklahoma 
Citv Okln $10,.Tlj(,6ii5, Work on the Ar- 
knii-’as Uiver niid trilnilaries, Arkansas 
an.l Oklahoma Project Wngonor County. 

Okla. Engineer v' rW^ rf/v NY 

a Houer Uredsing L».. New York City. fCi. 
S ' Tin', '>47 Dredging work on the Hamp- 
ton Roads. Va.. Channel Deepening Proj- 
ect. Engineer Di.st., Norfolk, Vn. 

|0 Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterhury. Conn. Sl.- 

3',0,0(K). Crennde fiize.s. Waterhury. Am- 
nmnition l*ro<!urcmi.‘n( & SuiH»U’ Apency, 

1 1- -Wevmoutli Construction Co., Memphis. 

Tenti -tST.SflO. Work on the Mississippi 
River nnd Trihutnrie.s— Flood Control Re- 
vetmeiua Project. St. Frsneisville. La. 
Engineer DLst,, Naw Orleans. La. 

-Defense .Mctnl Products. SylnenuKn. Ala. 

6-12. 1)2:1. Metal parts for 165mm pro- 
jectiles. Sylncaiign. Ammunition Procure- 
ment & Suiipiy Agency, Joliet, III. 

12- -Emerson Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo-.57.- 
"11,2^5. Armament subsystems^ (AM-2BI 
for Cobra helicopters. St. Louis. Army 
Weapons Ccimmanti. Rock Island, III. 

-Bell Helicopter Co., Fort Worth, Tex. SL- 
^SDOdO. UH-IE helicopters for the Navy. 
Hiir.st, Tex. Army Aviation Materiel Com- 
mand. St. Louis, Mo. 

— fJloha! Associates, Oakl.iml, Calif. 84,069,- 
0^7, Aircraft maintenance nnd operations. 
Kwnjalcin Te.sl Site, Mnr.shall Islands. 
Redstone Arsenal. Hiintsville, Ala. 

— Aero Service Corp., Philadelphia. Pa. 85,- 
143,630. Aerial mnpiung work. Philadel- 
phia. Army Map Service, Washington, 
D.C. 

13 - Norris Industries, Vernon, Calif. 81,470,- 
1112. Trnining projectiles. Vernon. Am- 
munition Prociiremenl & Supply Agency, 
Joliet, 111. 

— J. A. Jones Construction Co., Nashville, 
Tenn. 821,611,500. Rehabilitation nnd re- 
nctivntion of two production lines with sup- 
porting fncilitic.s nt the Holston Army 
Ammunitifin Plant, King.siwrt, Tenn. En- 
gineer Dist., Mobile, Ala. 

— Raytheon Co., Lexington, ilnss. 84,013.020. 
Retrofit kits for the Hawk mussile system. 
Anilovor, Mass. Army Missile Command, 
Kiinlsville. Ain. 

--5Iason & Hanger, Silas Mason & Co„ Lex- 
ington, Ky. $1,136,618. Loading, assem- 
bling nnd packing of ammunition. Burling- 
ton. Iowa. Ammunition ProciiL'cmcnt & 
Supply Agency, Joliet, III. 

— Northrop Corp., Anaheim, Calif. $2,270,- 
448. Facilities to produce ordnance pro- 
jcctile.s. Anaheim. FIcatinny Arsenal, 
Dover, N.J. 

— McCarthy Bro.s. Construction Co., Lndue, 
Mo. $3,876,324. Work on the St. Louis 
Flood Protection Project. St. Louis. En- 
gineer Dist., St Louis, Mo. 

— Karnm Construction Co., El Paso, Tex. 
83,132,273. Construction of 30 one-story 
enlisted men’s barracks; three mess halls; 
three headquarters nnd classroom buildings: 
and all supporting utilities. Fort Bliss, 
Tex. Engineer Dist., Albuquerque, N.M. 
-A. fj. Schoonmakcr Co.. Sniisalito. Calif. 
$2,537,101. Construction of a land based 
power plant on Kwajalein Atoll. Engi- 
neer Dist., Honolulu. Hawaii. 

16 — General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
$1,661,636. Pneumatic tires for use on 
various trucks, trailers nnd semi-trailers. 
Waco, Tex. Army Tank Automotive Com- 
mand. Warren, Mich. 

— R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., Longview, Tex. 
83.164.800. Metal parts tor 760-lb bombs, 
Longview. Ammunition Procurement & 
bupply Agency, Joliet. 111. 

—Fontaine Truck Equipment Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. $2,632,948, 25-ton semi-trailera. 
Hnlcysville. Ala. Army Tank Automotive 
Command, Warren, Mich. 

—Amron Corp,, Waukesha, Wis, $1,300,000. 
Brass cups for 20mm M103 cartridge cases. 
WaukMha. Frankford Arsenal. Philadel- 
phin. Pa. 

— Kellett Aircraft Corp., Willow Grove, Pa 
$1,000,000. Field photographic iaborntories 
and components. Willow Grove. Army 
Electronics Command. Philadelphia, Pa 


X 


— AVCO Corn., Stratford, Conn. 81,404,000. 
T53-L-16 engines for the OV-l lieiicoptov 
^Mohawk). Stratford. Anny Aviation Mn 
teriel Command. St. Loins, Mo. 

Ifi-Hesse-Kastern Division 

tries, Everett. Mass. 82.277,086. llbnim 
rocket launchers. Brockton, Mass. Am- 
munition Procurement & Supply Agency 

G^bb*'Mfg. & Research Corp., Jnne.svilic 

Wis 81.136.360. Fuze adapters for use on 
8lmm mortar cartridges. Janesville. Am-^ 
munition Procurement & Supjily Agency 

—Eureka WIlliBms Co., Bloomington. III. 81 
450 240. Haml ^renacle iu»e nfiseinuliCH 
nioominffton. Ammunition Procurement & 
Supply Agency, Joliet, 111. . 

Talley Industries, Mesa, Anz, 82.810.007 

Hand grenades. Mesa. Edgowond AiBonai 

—Robert E. McKee General ContrnclnrH, Inc. 
Santa Fe, N.M. 83.912,666. Work on the 
Albuquerque Diversion Channel J rojcf t 
Albuquerque, N.M. Engineer Dist., Albu 
querque, N.M. , 

19— Thnrmont Construction Co., Tlnirmmit, Md 
81 337,489. Construction at Fort Delrick 
Md. Engineer Dist., Bnltimore, Md, 

Philco-Ford Corp., Newport Roach, Calif 

81,377.806. 40mm grenade Iniincher.s. New 
port Bench. Army Weapons Coininnnd 
Rock Islnnd, III. , 

20 — Sperry Rand Corp.. Now York City, N,Y 
817,846,914. Ordnance ilcms. Shrcvo|ioiT 
Lb. Ammunition Prociiroment & Supply 
Agency, joiiet. III. 

— Remington Arms Co„ Briilgepovt, Conn 
82,494,660. Miscellaneous small iirins am- 
munition. Independence, Mo. Ammunition 
Procurement & Supply Agcney, Joliet, III 

— Mason & Hanger, Silas &loson & Cu.. Lex 
ington,' Ky. 821,907,370. Classified Itoins 
Burlington, Iowa. Ammunition Procure 
ment & Supply Agency, Joliet, ill. 

— U.S. Rubber Co., New York City, N.Y. 812, 
666,139. Ordnance items nnd additional re 
activation funds end O&MA nctivltios 
Joliet, 111. Ammunition 1‘rocurement & 
Supply Agency, Joliet, III. 

— Raytheon Co., Bristol, Tenn. 81,930,020 
Metnl fuze purls for 760-lb boniba, Rrislol 
Ammunition Procurement & Suiiply 
Agency, Joliet, III. 

— MEVA Corp., Cocoa, Fin. SJ.223,706 
Power system suiicrvisory coutroln, tolo- 
metry and enpneitor inslallnllon for Intiiicli 
complex 39. Merritt Island, Fin, Engiiicei 
Dist., Merritt Island, Fin. 

— General Alotors, Indianapolis, Ind. $7,473, 
600. T63-A-6A engines and data for T.OII 
aircraft. Indianiipolis. Army Aviation 
Materiel Command, St. Ixiuis, Mo. 

— General Electric, Burlington, Mush. $2,- 
509.200. M-86 machine guns and Insiiec- 
lion and test equipment. Spvlngflold. Mass. 
Army Weapons Command, Rock Islniul, HI. 

23 — Day & Zimmerman, Phllndclphin, I’a. $7,- 
613,462, Loading, assembling imd packing 
of medium caliber ammunition and miscel- 
laneous components, Philndoliihia. Am- 
munition Procurement & Supiily Agency, 
Joiiet. III. 

— Hercules Engines, Canton, Ohio. $4,621,- 
000. Multi-fuel engine assemblies for five- 
ton trucks. Canton. Army Tank Automo- 
tive Command, Warren, Mich. 

— StoUe, Inc., Oakland, Calif, $2,012,048. 
Construction of two 180-mnii, five-story 
bachelor olllccrs quarters nt Camp Kuo and 
Machinato Service Area, Okiniuvn. Engi- 
neer Dial,, Okinawa. 

— Sante Fo Engineers and Stoltc, Inc., nnd 
DBA S&S Construetiens, LniicnBlor, Calif. 
$17,217,217, Construction of Space Launch 
Complex No. 6 at Vondenberg AFB, Calif. 
Engineer Dist., Los Angeles, Calif. 

— Olin Hathieson Chemical Corp., Now 
Itaven. Conn. $1,196,000. 20mm cartridges. 
IrfiPprte. Ind. Frankford Arsenal, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Bridge and Steel Coi, Milwaukee, 
$ltl27,247. Work on tlio Ozark I^iiek 
and Dam, Arkansas River, Project, Ozark, 

oir dJ?* Dist,, Little Rook. Avk. 

26— RCA, Camden, N.J. $7,419,982. Radio sets. 
Camden. .Army Electronics Commnntl, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Co., Garland, Tex. 
$ 2 , 421 , 106 . Metal paria for Nllte-IIerculea 
rocket motors. Garland. Array Missile 
Command, Huntsville, Ala. 


27 — Chrysler Motors, Detroit, Mich, Sl|014|523- 
One-ton cargo truckn and amlmlancea. , 
WaiTcm, Mich. Army Tank Automotive f 
Command, Warroii. Mich. 

—Sperry Rnml Corn.. St, Paul, Minn, $«,- . 
600,000, ClaHKifteil clcctronlcH equiiiinonj- 
St. rani. Army Elcctroiiiea Conimann. 
Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

—A. 0. Smith Corp., Chicago, III. 8T,910,73S>- 
Motal parts for clcinolltion bomlis. Wnco, 
Tex. Ammunition Procureineiil & Supi'lF 
Agency, Joliet, III- . „ 

— American Machine & Foundry Cn., Brook- 
lyn. N.Y. $3,233,272. Motnl parts for 
demolition bomba. Garden City, N.Y, Atn- 
nuinitlon Procuroiiicnt & Supply Agenev, 
Joliet. III. 

,30— Hercules. Inc., Wilmington, Del. $7, 663,: • 
114. Grain propellnnt and oporatiiniFi and 
maintonunco activities. Lawrence, Kan. 
Ammunition Prtjcnroment & Supply 
Agency, , Joliet, 111. 

— IIiiglicH Aircraft, l''iillert<n'i, Chillf, $1,748,- 
038. Kiigineoriiig sorvieen in luipiiiirl <>• 
Iho Air Defense 7'’ire Difllrihulion Syslcin. 
Fullerton. Army Missile Chimmiind, HiiriU- 
vilic, Ala, -I 

— GonernI Motors, Detroit, Mich. $2.1<«H.1'f:8. 
Tnicks. Detroit, Army Tank Aiiluaiut Lve • 
Gominniul, Wurreu, Mich. 

— International Hurvesfer Co., Glilcngo. HI, 
$2,023,160, llUHCH. I. ima, Ohio. Army Tank 
Automotive Cominiind, Wan'eii, Mivli, 

— Olin Mnthlcson Clicmiml Corp.. East Al- 
ton, HI. $4,040,60(1. 2nmni carlriilge i>T<>- 
pelhint. East Alton. Friinkford AtkciioL 
i’hiladolphia, Pa. 

— DcMniiro CouHlriictlnii Corp., Naim, Okl- 
luiwa. $1,002,186. Constriielinii of vnrir>u& 
l.iiildings and Ihoir oxU.ricir ut1lllic':i at 
Miiehinalo Service Aron, Oliiiuiwa. Engi- 
neer Dist,, Okinawa. 

31 — llorciilcH, Inc., Wnnilngtnn, Del. $l,ljOfl,' 
636, Miscelinneouii propcllnnls and ^'K|lll:^ 
Hives and operatioas nml rniiiiUoimrii'e 
activities. Rndforil, Va. Aimminllliiii iVti- 
curement & Supply Agency, JuHcl, III. 

— National Gypsum Co., HiilTalo, N.Y. $$,- 
680,784. OlasRillcil Rema luid <ipcrntiorA 
and inaintenance activities. PiirsimH, Knn- 
Ammunitlon Prociironuuil & Su|ip!fl 

Agency, Joliet. HI. * 

— Harvey Ahiinhiiim Sales, Inc., Tormiifr, 
Calif. $1,04(1,404. CInanified i()'ni!i and 
oporatlonti and mainleniincc tiotlvltli';i. Mi- 
lan, Tonn. Aniimuiition Pnii'iiiTiiiinU & 
Supply Agency, Juliet, 111. 

— 'Thinkol Chemical Cnrii,, Itrislol, I’li. 422,- 
710,626. I, (lading, riHHcmliliiig and iini'klr; 
of miHceilancmis illumiiiatiiig proji rlilt 
amt operntioim and innintoimnre artivlllc'i. 
Mariihall, Tex. A mimni lliiiii I'roi'iircmri-.l 
& Supply Agency, Joliet, III, 

— Olin MatlilcNoii Clicmical (.'orp., Eaot Al- 
ton, 111. $6,4'J7,(I4K, AcllvJilioii of raeVe! 
propelhml LielllLien and openilh.iin ani 
niniiilennnce nctlvlllc^i, Hfiriilmo, Wis, Am- 
iminllion I'rocaromonl & Supply AHcsuy, 
Joliet, HI. 

. — Olin MnthlcHoii Clicmiriil (hirp>, Enil Al- 
ton, 111. $1,607,004. 7.(12inin eiirlTi.lK.'i. 

East Alton. Franliford Aritcnal, Phtlmhl. 
phia, Pa. 

— Olin Mathicson Cliemlral Carp., Emit Al- 
ton. HI. $I.(128,«37. O.r.Omin carlrMct*. 

I'lasl Alton. Frankford Arsenal, Pldlncrol-i 
phin. * 

— OUn MalhlcHoii Clicniicnl Corp., Kant Al- 
ton, III. $4,203,6^6. 7.fl2mtn efirtrlilHy*. 

East Alton, li'raiikford Arsciia], Plillniif!- 
phia. 

— OUn Mathicson. New Hnven, Conn. t'S-* 
810,264. 7.02mm cnrlrldgo.a. Now Haver. 
F'l'ankfurd Arsenal, I'hlladcipliln. Pa, 

•— Federal Cartridge Corp., Anoka, Minn. |1,- 
040,670. 6.60mm eurlrldgoit. Aiioku. Frank- 
ford Arsenal, Philadelphia, I’a. 

— Remington Arma Co., llrlilgcpoi-l, C«Tir. 
$2,802,614. 6,66min cartridges. IlridHcrf Jl. 
Frankford Arsoiml, Plilladolphln, Pa. 

— Remington Arma Co., nrldgcparl, C.r.n. 
$4,087,020. 1.02min nml 7.G2iiiin cnrlrlilfr.'. 
Hridgciiort. Frank ford Ariicnal, Philadch 
phin. Pa. 

— Amron Corp., Weiukosha, Wis, SJ.6H.0CS. 
20mm projectiles. Wmikeslm. Frnnkferd 
Arsenal, Philadclpliia, Pa. 

—Chrysler Corp., Geiilcrllno, Mleh. $l.Jf2.- 
708. Engineering sorviccH in Bupiaut c( 
MC0A1E2. MOOAl, M48A8 and MIflAH f-.K-W? 
bat tanks. Conlcrlfnc. Army Tank Aato- 
motivo Center, Wnrron, Mich. 

— International Harvester Co., Olileago, 111. 
$1,308,307. Tractor truokfi. Fort Wayne, 
ind. Army Tank Automotive CeatoT, War- 
ron, Mich. 

— Johnson Corp., Ilcllovuo, Ohio, $3,141,328, 
Ghasls trailers for SMi-ton M368 vebklca. 

February 1967 ; 



HdUcvih', Ai'Ttjy 'I'litik AiilDiiiolivi' (Iciilci', 
Wiiri’i'ti. Mil’ll. 

‘ — IiinidiTiifl. Inr,, Ddiilim, 'rex, 

Hix-lim m'iiii-h’iiili>rii. llniily, 'IVx. Army 
'rmili AiilmuoUvr (li'iitri', Wnrrmi, Mirti, 

.. HCA. (kiimlrii, N.J. Itiulio Mchi 

(inil tiilithliiiiiil (rrliiiirnl I'l’iiiiiii'iiii’iilii. 
CiuimIi’Ii. Army I'ilcrtninirii Ouiiiniiiiiil, 
I'liihiili'll'lilii, l‘ii. 

•(.■('iiiTiil Ilyiiiiinit-H, Kdc’lu’iili’r, N.Y. SI,(i(i7.- 

DHH- Uiiiliii Hc'lii iiiiii ('<imiiiiiiriii!i, Hiii’lii'iiti'i', 

Army Mlrrl nm iru Cnimniiml, |■)lllh(l(•t|l||i||, 
I’ll, 

,|triiiiM\vlrli (liH'ii., Hiiiinr llriivi'. Vn. Sl,- 
107 , iWl. llmiiliii, Hiu;iii’ {inivi', I'lilifi’wonii 
Anii’iml, Mil. 

Mini' Hnfi’ly A uiilliiiu'i’ (In., rilhilmri'li, I'a. 
S;!,l)ril,lillO. l'‘iH'l(| iii'oli'l'Mvi’ iiumkti, I’ki- 
iniiini, K.l. I'liliTi’WiiDii Arrii'iuil, Mil, 

AVCO Corii., Hlrnlfiiril, (k.iiii, I ;i, 

'I'lirliiiii' iiiizzlni iiml ,r,,ar Inis aiinrml>||i,|i fcir 
'I’-r.ll lurliiiir l•ll^flll('n, SI nil fiiril. Army 
Aviiiliiin Miili'i'icl (kimiiiiiml, SI, I.iiuln, Mn. 
Hmtlu'ii 'i'lHil Ca.. Ciilvrr (Sly. Calif, S-l,. 
7li(l,,|0l). nliaia valiiiii lii'llriiiiti'i'n nii'l 

ii'liili'il ii|in'in1 hmln, Ciilvi-r (Sly. Army 
Avlaliiiii Matrrii'l Ci>mmiiiiil, .SI, l.iaiin, Mu. 


NAVY 


;i Svlvnnlii Ivli’i'trlr l*rmliir(n, Vluw, 

Calif. ifiMKin, 0(111, llirrrtlim lliiilrr <'<|iiii>- 
iiii'iil. Miiiiiiliiln Vli'W, Naval Shiii Sva- 
li’iiiii Ciimmiiiiil, 

• Dj'Hiin •'i (ki,, I'i'iiriaculu, l•'la. $1 .dItIMKKI, 
(kmiil run lull Ilf ail nirrrafi ruwm k liaaiu'r 

III llir l•'la,, Naval Air Slaliuii 

Hmillii'a'il. Hiv., Naval l■■al■illlil■ll NiiKlai'cr- 
liiK (kimiiiaml, 

llarvi'r Aliiiiiiiiuin. ’ruriaiii’i-, Calif, Sl.- 
7',lll,Hll7. M Iv I '1 MOD (1, lllimiii iiruji'i’MIrti. 
Turraiiri’, Navy Sliliin I'arln Cmilrul (kin- 
Irr. Mrrliaiili'iilmrK, I'a, 

(liiMH'V iM -laiiii’a Cu,. I{ii’liiir(liimi. 'rux. SI,. 
4M, 1111(1, Cimiilnirliiiii uf an Kllll-iiiiil, nlr- 

iliirmlliiry al. Ilarluulnli' AI''II, I.a. 

(Iiiir hiv,, Naval l''iii'llllicvi I'liiiiliH'rrItiir 
(kiiiiimiiiil, 

I (•’riiiatmiii Airnafl Miurlnri'iliuc Ciirii., 
Ili-lliiami', N.Y, SII'.I.Mm.lKHi, ASIA iiln-rafl, 
Hi’lliltiii!i'. Naval Air Hyulnim (kimmaiiil. 
I.'I’V AiTiJiiiuiru Carii.. Dalliia. 'I'l'x. S;iil.. 
nmi.IlM, A-VIl iilrnari. Ilallan. Naval Air 
Svali'iiin Ciiiaiiiiiml, 

hiiili’il Alrrrnft, Ml ml fmii, (kuiti. 81 ., Kill,, 
(ilili, I, Hill! Irait (lull' l•(ru|■( ami malnlala 
III mi|i|iui'| iiriinirumi’iil uf IIII-:t|’; lirli- 
ruiilrra fur (Im Air l''iiri’r. Slrulfunl, 
Naval Air MviKrmti Cuniniaiiil. 

Mi-hiiiiMi’ll Cm., .si, l,iailii. Mu. SI.’N.IIlM,. 
MCI. I■'-■I^: alri'rafl. fur llii' Air l''iirri’, St, 

I in. Naval Air SviKi’inn Cmmaaiiil, 

llaolnM; Cn,, Murlmi, I’a, SlK.liVil.omi, Cll- 
•lllh lii’llrii|ilarii, Naval Air .Syalntiii (kim, 
iiiaml. 

I.arlilirril Alrrrafl, Hiirliaiik, Calif. 
r.ili.illiii. I.amr Inul lliiu' I'll'uvl ami malri’laln 
ill iiii|>iiuri I'V lIKiV iii'uniri'tiiliil uf I'. .’Ill 
airn'afl. Iliirliaak. Naval Air Mvaluuiii 
I'ammamI, 

h. H. Hlrrl. I'illitlairnli. I'a. $l.:i:ill,»»l. 
Iliill]ai|i Kiilili'il miiiiillii warliraila. MuKi'i’ii- 
inu'i. I'a. Naval Air SviilniiM Ikimmaml. 
I't'lrmim lliilhlrrH, StarKriiii Hay, Win. 8ii.- 
ii'.N,:!tiit, Ciiiiae.nii'llmi uf tlirri' niaiilal 
iiiliiriiwmiicrn, StiirKruii Hay. Naval Shlii 
Sviituma Cmmtiaml, 

l-iiirrlv Arro, !ni‘.. l•'armlllKllaI^', N.Y. 
?l.'.!:ill,l'.li;'. I.AW, !IVA iiiilili’il mliiiiilr 
laimrimrii. KarmliiKilalc. Navy 1‘uri’haii- 
illH (Itllrr. WllHlllllHti'a, h.C. 

Ilnlllt'lil IniliiKtrlca, Cai'rulKuu, 'I'l-x, 811. - 
litH.lllV. Mtirk Ifi ruiaril lliia tiiual with MIC 
W. Iiimiliii. Carrnllliiti, 'I'ux. ami .Slimviiiairt. 
I, a. Navy Slilini I’arln Cuiilrul Crater, 
Meeliatili'MlairXi I’a. 

'’i hnHed Airrmfl, Wlmlnur I.iu-lia, Cmm. 
8l,,|(i(l.(i(m, |'r<itii'll«'r ayiitenui mini mi l*-, 
III! iiirerafl. Wimlimr l,iielui. Navy Avia- 
lliia Sii|i|ily (Ullee. I'lillailoltiliia, I’a, 
hniika Melnl PrmliirlK, Inc,, Wi'iitelie)ili>r, 
I'tj. Ill, 1(11,(104. Mark 14 Imrali linn aaneni- 
lille.s mini tin 20(1.111 MK 81 limnli:i, Went- 
cliriiin'. Navy Hliii’H I'arla (imitrul Conirr, 
Mnilinninilaii’H. I’d. 

0 ^VrlltlnKlulnKO I'lleclrlc, Knltlnmri’, Mil. $1.- 
miKIll. AN/Al’Q KKl rmlar far llio Air 
ri'i'ce. nitllimuro. Naval Air Kyatemii Coin- 
inainl, 

• Telerlyne Hynlemii, Hiiwlharae, Cnllf. $8,- 
0(10,0(111. ,Scir.con(nlit(nI nitvlKiiliun ayatemH. 
Ilnwllmnie. Nnvnl Air .SyaloniH (knmnaiHl. 
-TJnItfil Aircraft, Hlralfanl, Cmiii. $4,8011,- 
0 (10, sn an heHcniilerH. lirlilKoiiurt, Cunn. 
Naval Air HyslcniH Commanil, 


• Hadnir Co., Mortan, I’a. $ll»,Bfl7.6{in. OH- 
4(IA anil nH-4GA hellnoiitnra. Morion 
Naval Air Syatr-nia Ootniiinixl. 

HanrIiTK AHNnriutcH, NiiHlnin, N.H, $2,7110 . 
040, heiilKii. fnhrkntioii uml leal of olnaal- 
(Iwl electronieii nininnionl. Naaliini. Nnvnl 
Skill Syiilema Comninnd. 

!)• (inmminu Aircraft I'lnttinecrlnit Corn., 
Hi (li|.ni;e. N.Y. 81«,00(MH)(I. Iteaenrch 
iiiid dt>vido|inu>nl work on MAfill aircraft. 
Ilf(li|>nin>. Nnvnl Air .SyiUoiim Oominand. 
Niiilrenin Oorratliiir Oo., Ilaltiinoro. Md. 
$ I c*t77 nt H«rviiU»H 

mid lenninal warelniiiHitiir o|ioratliinii. 
Naval Oiieraliiiit liaae, Norfolk. Naval 
Siinidy Oi-ntcr. Norfnlk, Vn. 

Mtierry OynMcoiir On., Crnil. Nc-ek, N.Y. 
8 1, 77 : 1 . '2 ID. Iti’iiair iiarlii for navii'ulkitin] 
niiiiiinieiil iiMi’il on I'lilnrlii Hiikniarinca. 
(jreal Nerk. Nnvy Sliliui I’nrtu Oonirol 
(,(•n(l•r, Merlianlridiiinr. I’n. 

• 't'lidd SliiiiyardH, .San I’edro, Calif, $I,r>{lH,- 
7.'I8. 'riiindilc civerliani of the nller IIH.S 
I'LATI'K (At) 24). Kan I’nlrii. Nnvnl 
.Snl|) .Syalein!i Oominand. 

Ill IliiKlira Aircraft, l>'iil]cr1on. (ialif. $I,0*IO.- 
'fOD. hcalnn, dcvi-I<i|iini-n1. niiil lent of nine 
Imiciin video |l|■on■:l!lorl■, nml aiiHoelaled 
eiinlpinenl for lln> Nnvnl 'I'aiitlunl Data 
.Synlcm. l■'nllerlon, NavnI Klii|i Kyidcinii 
(kiinmiind. 

't’ndd Kliltiynrda. Keatlle, Wimh. $l,r>D‘,>,;i(|K. 
Ki nnlnr overhiinl of the lundiiiK idii|i. dm-k 
IIKK Whrliilmm (l,KI) 271. SeaMli!. Kuner- 
vi.n>r of .ShlidniildinK, HHh Naval hint., 
Sendle, Waiili. 

MrixHou i{|(•elrllni^H Onrii., Maeiiii, Ca. $].• 
2(ii!,i;i4. Delonntlon |>riinin-ii for live-inch 
liiojielllen. Macon. Navy Klli)i!i I’lirln 
Oonirol Oeiilirr, MeehanleiilnirK, I’a. 
(kilnmloiH Mllimr & MfR. On,, (kdiiinhim. 
(Ikiu. $2,84H,HIIO, lioinh lliiii. Onhiinliii!i. 
Navy Khiini I'arln Oontrid Ornler, Meehnn- 
ieiilnu'i;. I’a. 

11 (I'enernl MnInrH, lndinnii)i<illii, hid. $1,440,- 
'lilO. heveloinneiil and lenllni' of a kiiii 
fmhlne ennhn- for VS{X) AHW inlimlonn. 
Indluimiuilla. Naval Air .Syideiiiii ttom- 
mtind. 

l.'I'V Arroaiinrc Onrp., Dallnn, ‘rex. $4.- 
>1(111.0011, l.oni! lend lime eirorl to llll|•|lorl 
I'Y 11018 iirin’iin’inenl of nialeHnIii to ex- 
tend iiiTvIee life of !•' HA/ll/O alrcnin. 
hullnii. Naval Air Hyiilemii Ooininand. 
(I'eiieral Mierlrlr. Weal I.ynn. Mnim. 81,- 
riGll.OllO. ilevi'loinneiil and leal.InK nf 11 min 
liirtiiim eniiine for V.VtX) AKW mlnaloiin. 
Weal IiViin. Nnvnl Air Kynlentn Onmniaiid. 
Mehiinneli On,, SI. I.iiiiln. Mo. SMI, 0110 , 00 ( 1 . 
h IK niid Ul-’ 40 nirerafi for the Air 
I-'oree. Sit. Irfiniii. Naval Air Kyiilenni 
Ooininand. 

12 ’I'ltW Inc., Iti-dmido Ileaeh, Onlif. 812.004,- 
OH'f, )'••rfornllllll■<• of nynlem niinlynlii niid 
enKlneerliii' Inliiirnlory ex|>i>rlinenlatiiHi for 
iiiitl-iinlminrine warfare nynleinM. Kedondo 
lletieli. Nnvnl (Inliniiiee Kvateinn Oiiiiintnnd. 
KCA, Iliirriiion. N..I. 82.0ll|.:i7r>. Kieetroii 
(liken for iihliihoiird iiiirfare-iieiirch radar 
iivnteiiiii. lliirrlaiin. Navy Kleetronlra Kn|i- 
idv hliln'. lirenl l.nkea. III. 

Ceiierul liiRtriiment Onrp., OhleoMce, Mniin. 
,8l,-'l84,7tiO. Mninli fiixea. Ohleniiee. Nav.v 
,SIil|ia I'nriii ('ontroi Oenter, Mechanlen- 
Imi’K. I’ll. 

LiiiiNilnwitc HirrI & Iron On., Morlnn, I’li. 
$1.4(14,400. I'rojectlieii for nve-hieh ri4 
rntlher milia. Morion. Navy KIiIihi I’nriii 
OoiKi-id Oi-nler, MeeliniileiilnirK, I’n. 
WeatliifriioiiNi! Kkrlrir, llnltlniorc. Md. $1,- 
240.470. Itndnr rnni|inneiilii. Kallimore. 
Nnvnl Air Kynleinn Oiiminnnd. 

Mrliiar, Inr., KnllH Ohnrrh, Vn. $1,100,00(1. 
Kiihiyiileina for uirhorne radar IioihIiik anil 
wui'iiImk aelii. ^'nlln Chiireh. NavnI Air 
Kyiilenni Oiniinintid. 

(■nadyrnr ArrnMimre Oorp.. Akron, Ohio. 
S4.fi()(l,iMI0, KHIIKOC inln.allr!i nnd rulnted 
eiinlimiMK, Akron. Nnvnl Ordnniirc Kyn- 
leimi Ooininnnd. 

10 'WcatliiKlmfMa RIrcIrIr, WiiHhlimlnii, 1).0. 
SI, 10 : 1 , tins. I’oinrin Iniinehur ciiiiipineiil. 
.Siinnyvnle. Oullf. SiH'clnl I’rojnrl Oniae. 

' UiiKlicit Aircraft, Fullerton, Cnllf. ShflOR.- 
022. KUIjia coinniniid nnd cniitrnl Hyalcni 
ei[nl|init'iil for the Nnvnl Tncticnl Dntn 
Kyiitein. Fullerton. Nnvnl Kliip Hyalema 
(kiinnuiiid. 

- "MnKoavox Co., Furl Wnyno. Ind. $1,000,- 
OIIO. hevdoinncnt of nn nir (Iruiipnhlc AMW 
Hiiimliiioy nyalein. Fort Wnync. Nnvnl Air 
Syiilonii Ciiintnniid. 

hear Klcfcler, litr.. fJrnnd IlitiiiilH, Mich. 
$1.111111, ()()(). Uvorhntll, miidinRnltnn nml 
wiirraiiteo of AN/AJII-RA Kyroaeopen uaed 
on various sttack nml Axhter aircraft. 
Crand Uaidds, MIeh. nnd Los AiircIcs, 


Cnllf. Navy Aviation Snnply Odlce, I'hllfi- 
delplila, I’n. 

17— FMC Com,, .San .Iuhc, Calif. 81,081,402. 
ne.iiKn and eunvei'Hion of an ex imriniontfil 
laiidiiiK crnfl, Sun Juse. Naval Hlij|> Sya- 
teniH Coininnmt. 

llnrycll-KMi'iire Corii., 'rourio, 'IVmi. $1,- 
1120.728. MK2r., MOO 8 mnrJtie mnrlcera 
lined ill nntl-milmiiiviiu’ wiii'fiire, ’riimif’, 
NavnI Kliiiw I'uels Curileul Center, Me- 
ehnnicHkin’K, I'a. 

FMC Corp.. Mlmmnixiliw, Minn. 81,1)51,840. 
Major eoiniHou-nln uf Ihe r)"/[i4 naval iriin 
inoiiiit. Miiineaiiuliii. Naval Oi'tiiiiiaee Sta- 
tion. l.iiiUHviJli', Ky. 

- Wenlpm Hlcrtrlr. New York Oily, N.Y, 
Sll.tin.I.OOO. Ci'eaimi'ratdiie reHeareli, Wliiii- 
niiiiy, N..I-, Nnvv I’lirelianimf Cdlee, Waiili- 
iiiKlon. h.C. 

IK 'United IlimlliiiilderH, liic., ItellinKlmin, 
Wiiah. Sl.(17D.(tim, I'iii'lil 2n-rriut liydro- 
tirnidiir Hiirvey liiiineln’fi. helllnpliam. 
Nnvnl Khlp KyaleniK CunimamI, 

AVCO Cnrii., HtriilfunI, Cumi. 81,727,(145. 
Conaliinl. iipeed iliive!i for Navy iilreriift, 
.Slriilfiird. Nnvnl Air Kynleinn Crinmniml, 
American Mfir. Co. of Tex., Fort Wurth, 
'IVx. $ll.7:i2.2(l5. MK VX,, MOD O iirujeetllen 
lined In niimuiiiidun fur 5"/28 iiiival kuuh, 
Fori Worlli. Navy Slitii;i I'ai’ln Control 
Center, Meelvniienlnirir, I'li, 

I.JiiiNdnwne Kieel A: li'oii (1«., Murlmi, Fa. 
$2,124,525. MK '25, MOD () i.rujert ilea lined 
in nniniiinidmi fur 5"/llH mivnl mmii. Mor- 
ion. Nnvy Shi|in I’nrla Conleiil Center, 
Meehiinieiihnrm I’li. 

HI l.urkiiei'd Alrri'aft Cor|i., Mnrlelln, (la, 
82, 258, DIM). I’rujnesalve atreriifl rework on 
C 1211 jiirernfl, Miiriella. Nnvnl Air Svn- 
leniM Ciiniiiiund. 

KniideDi AHinieinleM. Nnniiiin, N.H. Sll),- 
Ii28,51(l. Claiiiiilled elei’lrnnle (>(|lii|imeiit, 
Nunliiiii. Nnvnt Air .Svnleaia (kimninnil, 
'Wi-HlIiivliiJiiKe Kleetrir Cor|).. WiinliliuHoo, 
h.C. $51,7(11.822. hevelniniieiH of liiimehev 
and hiindlini; laiolinneiil fur lli<‘ I'oiielduri 
miHiiile. .Snniiyviile, Calif, Kiieeial I'l-ojeeln 
hilire. 

Kiirrry Itiiiiil (!iir|)., Syn'inel, N.Y. $1,820,- 
(KID, 'riN-hnieal nnjilnliinee In iiii|i|airt of 
the ovei-hiiiil uf Ike iHivln:nl iuii Hiiliiivn(eniii 
iilKiiird fum- I’lilnrln Milminrliieii. Newport 
Neivii. Vn.: i’nrlnininiHi, N.ll.; mid Charleii- 
lon, K.C. Nnvnl .Ship .Synlemii Coiniiniml. 

211 Conti'o] hnin Corn., Miiiiiea|ii>li!i, Minn. 
82.2li2.(MIII. (knilrul Diilii (14ll(t Cumpuler 
.Syiitem far llii> Fleet Niiiiierieiil Wealliur 
Fnelllly, Mniilerev, Calif. Arden IIIIIji, 
Minn. NavnI I’lininradiiale Heliuul, Munle- 
rey. Cniif. 

Sperry Itiiiiil Cnrii,, Hrhili)l, 'I'enii. $2,4115,- 

247. Knniiii'erinK nervieen willi 

Ihe deiditn nml l<':i( evii Iniil lull I'llnrl fur 
mildiiin-e nnd eunlrul nei'l luiin of ||ii< Khriku 
Weu|ionn Synleoi, Hrinlul. Niiv.v 1'iirelitia- 
lllll Cdiee. I.oa Aiii'eleii, (hllif, 

-Jered IiuliiHlrieN, nirmiiiicliiiin. Mlrh. 
1141,1124. 'I’llree ilei'k eilice elevainril liaial 
til iniivo nirernfl nkuiird (lie nlrernfl eiirrli’r 
IIKS Midway ((WA 4I>, Hirinliiithani. 
NavnI Kiipply Ceiiler, OiikInmi, Calif. 
I.aehheed Mlieillea ,((.■ .Siniee Co., Suiiiiyviile, 
Calif. $2.71)5.428, I'uaeidun reaenreli and 
develoiuneiil rneilitleii. Siiiiiivviile. S|ieeliil 
I'l'ujeetii (Hllee. 

' ' HniiderH AKHiirinleii, Nanliiiii, N.If. $2,7211,- 
572. Ciaaidded Iraiiiiiiic device, Nniilmo. 
Nnvnt Training Device Ceiiler, Orhnulo, 
Fin. 

22 -NorrlH IndllHtrlPH, I, an Aiucelea, Cnllf. $1,- 
582,451). Cartridge enaini fur 28 and 54- 
ealilier |5r()Jei'llle!i. Verimn. Calif. Nav.v 
Khi|iH i'ariH Cmilrul Ceiiler, Meehfiiiieiilnii'ic, 

I’ll. 

- .flolUoK Itnilio (!a,, Ceilnr Uiiiddn, Iowa. 8,2,- 
(182,5117. Hadio netn. aceeanory kitii nnd re- 
pair )>nr(H for Navy alii|i and iihnro enlnli- 
llahinentH. Cellar Hiipiiln. NavnI Klil)i 
SyateniH Coniinnnd. 

■"Snitdorii ANKiielaleH, Niuilma, N.ll. $1,- 
(M5,K2l). Claaiillled elect roiiie ei|iil|iincnl, 
Nniihiia. Naval Air Hynleinn CoininamI, 

- -I.TV KleelroHyalciHH, Creenville, 'I'ex, $1.- 
024,722. he.'iiMii. liiMtiillnllon iind leiil.iiut uf 
Iwii elcBtronle ayiiteina, iiaaorlaled eipitj)- 
nient. mi|i|i]iea and aervieen, teelinleal diicii- 
menlnlliin nnd re|iiirln. Hreinerloii, Waiih, 
HHil (■reenvillo. Naval Hlil|i Syiiteinn Com- 
mand. 

•24 Tlwrm-Alr MIr. Co., York, I’n. $1,0«)2,M(), 
Air aiiiditimiei'a and relntoil diita, York. 
Nnvnl Ship Kyatenin Command. 

• -UniU'd Aircraft, KmiL Ilarlfnrd, (’onn. $40,- 
025.2(10, TFII0-l’-2 oiiKincn for llio Air 
Force. Kaut lliirtforil, Naval Air KystcniB 
Ciiininniid. 
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-Sperry Rnnd Corp., Syosacf, N.Y. $16,- 
'j S.OOO. I'hnre 11 devcloiiment of inertial 


naviKiiiion siilisyslems for the Poseidon 


1 suiiSJsieiiiM twi 

l.rii(,rnm far Fleet nalHstio Missile Sub- 


mnrinc-.i. Syosset. Naval Ship Systems 
('onimand. _ 

-Lnsko Melal Producia, Westchester. Pa. 

LAV-iOA Inunchers for the 
Zuni rocket, Weatchc.ster. Navy Ships 
I’aris (^Jntrol Confer, McchaniesburB. Pa. 
-Collins Undli) Co.. Codnr Hnpids, Iowa. $1,- 
Component.s of airborne radio 
cnniniutiication criuii'ment. Cedar Rapids. 
Navy Aviation Supply Oflice, Philadelphia, 


Pn. 

2,'i -.Msco. Inc., St. I.nuis, Mo. 84,091,639. 
Rocket lauiichcr.s. St. Louis. Naval Air 
.Systems Command. 

- -Olis Elevator Co,, Stamford, Conn. $2,- 
000,000, Production of unit trainer devices 
for the Sheridan Weapon System. Stam- 
ford. Naval Trninins Devica Center, Or- 
lanilo. Fla. 

20 -Belock instrument Corp., CoIIcbc Point, 
N.Y. S2.I53,S10. Gyros for gun platform 
stabilization. CoIIoko Point. Naval Ord- 
nance SyateniB Command. 

27 — Lockheed Aircraft, Marietta, Go. $7,600,- 
000. EC-130 aircraft. Marietta. Naval 

Air Sy.steins Command. 

—Martin Marietta, Washington, D.C. $2.- 
-100,000. Classified work on Navy aircraft. 
Middle River, Md, Naval Air Systems 
Command. 

— Manpower, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis, $1,967,- 
42G. Mess attendants and for food hand- 
ling service.s at the Naval TraiiJing Center, 
Great Lakes. 111. Naval Trainins Center, 
Great Lakes, III, 

— Grumman Aircraft Englnecrinff Corp., 
Rethpage, N.Y, S1.005.78B, Airframe 
•spare parts fnr A-6A aircraft. Dethpage. 
Naval Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

30 — Sanders Associates, Inc., Nashua, N.H. $1,- 
466,Bft3, Electronic eciuipment. Nashua. 
Naval Air Systems Command. 

-Marlin-Marietta, Orlando, Fla. $34,620,- 
170. Walleye guided weapons. Orlando. 
Naval Air Systems Command. 

—Sperry Rand Corp., Great Neck, N.Y. $3.- 
000.000. Additional prototype models of the 
Phn.se II integrated light attack avionies 
ayatem. Great Neck. Naval Air Systema 
Command. 

31 — North American Aviation, Inc., Anaheim, 
Calif. $1,963,760. Design and fabrication 
of one development model of a digital disk 
me memory bank for computing cQuipment. 
Anaheim, Naval Ship Systems Commimd. 

—Lockheed Missiles & Space Co., Sunnyvale. 
Calif, $1,484,680. Polaris missile modifi- 
cation kits. Sunnyvale. Specfnl Projects 
Oiijce. 

Co., Lexington, Mass. $1,606,027. 
Additional service model dual radar seta. 
North Dighton, Maas. Naval Ordnance 
Systems Command. 

— Aluinlnum Company of America, Pitta- 
burgh, Pa. $2,638,944. Aluminum extru- 
sions used to manufacture AM2 airfield 
landing mats. Lafayette. Ind. Naval Air 
Engineering Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 

~cT*i''’’TKn Mich. $4,- 

t>u,i&o. Aluminum extrusions used to 
manufacture AM2 airfield landing mats. 
ter.*''adllph?a,''p«''^ Engineering Gen- 

Pntnrn, '""if assemblies. 


marine corps 


« 2in Pnul* Minn. 

I Production of batteries tor mm 

ANPRCArradtosf ^ 

laul. Headquarters. Marine Corps. 


AIR FORCE 


4— Douglas Aircraft, Tulsa. Okln. $2 000 000 

D r ^pqri w Aeronautical Systems 
Ohio. 'AESC), Wright-Patterson, APB, 

-North American Aviation, Anaheim, Calif. 


$1,636,146, Production of spare parts for 
the Minutemnn missile. Anaheim. Ogdon 
Air Materiel Area, (AFLC), Hill AFIl, 
Utah. 

— Boeing Co., Wichita, Kan, $3,094,380. 
Modification of B-52 aircraft. Wichita. 
Oklahoma City Air Materiel Area, (AFLC), 
Tinker AFB, Okia. 

— Thompson-Ramo-Wooldridgc, Inc., Redondo 
Beach, Calif. $1,236,393. Production of 
airborne tactical reconnaissance equipment. 
Redondo Beach. Aeronautical Systems 
Div., (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Ohio. 

6 — Hughes Aircraft, Culver City, Calif, $1,- 
875,632. Checkout and testing of the 
Minutoman guidance simtem. Culvoi' City. 
San Antonio Air Materiel Area, (AFLC), 
Kelly APB, Tex. 

— Lockheed Missiles & Space Co., Sunnyvale, 
Cnilf. $3,000,000, Engineering services in 
Rupjiort of the Agena space vcliicic pro- 
gram. Sunnyvale.. Space Systems Div,, 
(AFSC), Loa Angeles, Calif. 

6 — System Development Corp., Santa Monica, 
Calif. $12,670,000. Updating of compiitovs 
and preparation of system training iiro- 
grams, Santa Monica. Saernmento Air 
Materiel Area, (AFLC), McClellnn AFB, 
Calif. 

—Boeing Co.. Wichita. Kan. $1,243,008. Field 
modification services for 11-62 aircraft. 
Barksdale AFB. La. and Castle AFB, Calif, 
Oklahoma City Air Materiel Area, (AFL.C), 
Tinker AFB. Okla. 

— General Motors, Allison Div,, Indianapolis, 
Ind. $13,500,000. Development and jiro- 
duetion of a new lurbofnn engine for 
the Air Force A07D milffionic attack air- 
craft. Indianapolis. Aeronaulienl Sys- 
tems Div., (AFSC) Wrlght-Palteraon AFB. 
Ohio. 
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9— Sperry Rand Corp., Phoenix, Ariz. $1.- 
674, 840. Aircraft gyi-oscojie comimss sys- 
, "®'’*** Aeronautical Systems Div., 

(AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio, 

— Lenr Slegler, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
$1,133,130. Production of aircraft bomli- 
ing computers. Grand Rnpids. Aeronaiitl- 
cal Systems Div., (AFSC). Wriglit-Pattor- 
son AFB, Ohio. 

10— General Dynamics, Fort Worth, Tex. $1,- 
677.966, Engineering support scrvictw for 
Kr®* oircrafL Fort Worth. San Antonio Air 
fAFLC), Kelly AFB, Tex. 
— AVCO Corp., Richmond, Ind. $2,600,000. 
Production of bomb fuzes nnd related 
equipment. Richmond, Aeronautical Sys- 
‘ema Div., (AFSC). WriglU-Pntterson 
APB, Ohio. 

—Cessna Aircraft. Wichita, Kan. $1,640,000. 
Production of T-37 aircraft nnd related 
equipment. Wichita. Aeronautical Systema 
Div.. (AFSC), Wrlght-Pntlerson AFB, 
Ohio, 

—Alumlnnra Company of America, Clcve- 
land, Ohio. $3,143,660. Instnllntion of ma- 
chine tools and production equipment. 

.Aeronautical Systems Div., 
(AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

Port Worth, Tox, $2,- 
1UU.000. Repair and maintenance of P-4C 
alreraft, George AFB. Calif, Oklahoma 

APB Okli”®*"*’ '^’’nl'or 

Monica, Calif. 

$4,769,426, Launch support services at 
Vandraherg APR. Calif. Space Systems 
Div., (AFSC), Loa Angelc», Calif. 

~wSn«Snn®"®n' Sacramento, Calif. 

$2,208,000. Researi^, development, and 
production of Stage III Minutemnn missllo 

Systems 

Div., (AFSC), Norton APB. Calif. 
—Cullman Hetnlcraft, Inc,, Cullman, Ain 
$1,331,200, Production of Iwmblot dla- 

mll®®"/ Systems 

Div., (AFSC), Wright-Patterson APB. 
Ohio. * 

11 — HS®**** Aircraft, Culver City, Calif $4 . 
486,773. Modification of air clefenso radar 
sjretems. Angeles. Warner Robins 

A^r Materiel Area. (AFLC), Robins AFB, 

~Rnn"®^S^ Mopklns, Minn. $4,814,- 
800. Prodimtlon of bombs and related 
f“«i’«»lienl Systems 
OWo ^“S**t-I^atteraon APB), 

Corp.. Macon, Ga. $8.- 
467.686. ProdBction of bomb fuze compo- 

— Marquardt Corp., Van Nuys, Calif *i 
MO, 000. Work on a ^eraonlc Ramjet en- 
program. Van Nuys. Systems Engl- 
neering Group, Research & Technology 


Div., (AFSC), Wright-Pattereon AFB, 
Ohio. 

— Hughes Aircraft, El Segundo, Calif. $9,-# 
000,000. Research and dovniopnient of an 
experimental commiinicalicinB Hnlollite. El 
Segiindo. Space Systems Div., (AFSC), 
Los Angclca, Calif. 

12 — Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
•$1,007,720. Production of comniiinicntion! 
equipment for F~lll aircraft, Ccfiar 
Rapids. Aeronaulienl Systwns Div,, 
(AFSC). Wrighl-Pattersoti AFB, Ohio. 

— Acrodex, Inc., Miami, Fla, 31,680.801. 
Overhaul of J-67 aircraft engines, jfinmi. 
San Antonio Air Materiel Aren (AFI.C), 
Kelly AFB. Tex, 

— TRW Inc., Redemdo Beach, Calif. $2.6'C'0,- 
000. Foasihility stinlIeH of ponotTation 
aids. Redondo Beach. Unlllstic Systems 
Div., (AFSC), Norton AFB, Calif. 

13 — Goodyear Aerospace Corp., r.iti'tificl-j 
Park, Ariz. $1,606,410. Pnuliiction of 
coinponentH for radar miiijpIriK Hyslcnii, 

I, itch field Park, Aeronmitieal Hyslcrr.s 
Div., (AFSC), Wriglit-PnttorstMi AFB, 
Ohio, 

— General Electric, West Lynn, Mass, $3,- 5 
207.100. ProiluctioTi of nlrcrnft en- 

gines. West Lynn. AeronnuHrul .Sysltmi 
Div., (AFSC), Wrlglit-PntlerHisn AKB, 
Ohio. 

— Lockheed Missiles & Spnee Co., Sunnyvale, 
Calif. $2,382,26,3. I.nurich aervirr.H at 
Vandonlierg AFB, Cnlif, Siiiinyvnlo. R|iace 
Sysleins Div., (AFSC), Los Angeles. Cnllf- 
— Sperry Rnnd Corp.. Grtnl Neck, N.Y. Sl.- 
000,000, Modification of humli nnvigntlnn 
aysteniH on B-6H aircraft. Oreal Neck. 
Warner Robins Air Materiel Area. (AFl.C'i, 
Robins AFB, Ga. 

10 — Lndish Co,, Cudahy. Wis. $1,000,000. Af- 
quisltloii and insUillalhiii of mnchlne tiw’t 
at Air Forco Plant Niinibor 58. AerniiaulE- 
cnl Syntoms Div., (AFSC), Wrlglit-Pnttvr- 
son AFB. Ohio. 

— I.n.M., OwoRo, N.Y. $1,500,000, IViul'.if- 
tlon of datn procosHlng equipment, Owero. 
Aornnnuticn] Syslcms Div,, (AFSC). 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. I 

17— Taylor Forgo & Pipe Works, Chicnmi, 111.^ 
$2,328,512. AcqutHllloii anil iiuitallalloti t! 
mnehino tools nnd produetion efiiiliimcat 
to support Air Force proRrams. Cliirayo. 
Aeronautical SystoiPH Div,, (AI'SC), 
Wrlght-Patlorson AFB, Ohio, 

18 — General Electric, West Lynn, MasiFi, $?,. 
600,000. 10(17 compunctiL imiimveiiienl cS' 
glncoring program for J-Sn engliies. West 
Lynn. Aeronautical SvsteniH Div., (AFKC), 
Wrlghl-Patlerson AFB, Olilo, 

10— Condcc Corp., Slnlford. Conn, $12,233.30, 
Production of fuel Hcrvioing iaiilc triicki. 
Stamford. Warner UniiiuH Air Mnlcdtl 
Aron, (AFLC), Rnbinn AFB, Ga. 

-National Load Co., Toledo, Oliio. $9.4«0,- 
000. Production of hoinh comiiniientfi. T)- 
edo. Aeronautical .Hyiitemn Div., (AFSCt. 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

— Sylvanin Electric Producia, Nrcdhnrn 
Heights, Mass. $3,150,000. Engincerlna 
support l•olallvo to the ground elcelriinlf 
system of the Minutemnn mlfliillo iirogrnn. 
Needham IIclglilH. Bnlliiitie Systcnin Div..’ 
(AF.SC). Norton AFB, Calif. 

—Hughes Aircraft. Culver City, Caltf. $1,- 
640,280, Spare coinponenln and Bjinro pnru 
for F-lOn aircraft air avcnpoiin conirel 
systems. Culver City. Warner Holilns Air 
Materiel Area, (AFLC), Robina AFTI, Gi. 

Aviation, Aimlielni, Calif, 
$1,670,000. Production of nlrboriie navi- 
gational equipment, Annhcim. Aeronauti- 
cal Systems Div.. (AFSC), Wrlghl-Paltei- 
Bon APB, Ohio, 

20 — International Telephone Si Telegraiiii Coin, 
Nutloy, N.J. $1,004,000. ProducHim cl 
navigational equipment for 0-1-tl and 
HC-180 uircraH, Nutley. Acronniitlcil 
Systems Div.,‘ (AFSC). Wright-PatloMon 
APB. Ohio. 

— Tnllcy Indiistrics, Mesn, Ariz, $1,826,816. 
Produellon of aircraft engine starter car- 
tridges. Mesa. Acronnntlcnl Sysleins DIt., 
(AFSC), Wright-Patterson APR, Ohio. 


—Texas Instrumenls, Dnilna. Tox. $1,169,- « 
062. Production of Infrared dcicfllaff 


equipment for P-4 nlrcrnft, Dallas. Aero- 
nautical Systems Div., (AFSC), Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

-United Aircraft, Sunnyvnlo, Calif. $6.- 
864,060. Design, dcvclapincnt, fnbrlenllon. 
delivery and flight testing of Jnrgo sra* 
mentod solid propellant motors. Sunnyvale. 
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Siincc Syslc'tnH DIv., (AFSO), Loh AnRclcii, 
Calif. 

{ . 23 — TcxnH InHtrmncnts, DnllnH, Tex. $l,B7l,- 
020. Piodiicticin of Himro imrla foi- the 
railar Hyiitom on nlrci-uft. Dnllna. 

Wnriioi' Itoliini) Ah- Mulci-iel Aren, 

(AFI;0), UohliiH AF», f!n. 

— DoiilflnH Aircraft, Snulii Mouicii, Cnllf. $2,- 
nH7.H01. Ctniveriilon of 'I'lioi- iiiiHniion to 
slandnrd latiiich xiince Ijoo.HterH. Siintii 

Mpnlna. Hi>aco Sj-HtemH Dlv., (AFSC), Loh 
A tiRidi'H, ('nllf. 

— (Jonornl Mlectrlc, ArlcauHnn Olty. ICnn. 31,- 
422, ntO. Ovei-liiuil and modlllctiUon of J- 
H5 utiKlne.H iiiiit eomponetitH. ArUnminfl City. 
Okliiiiomii Oily Air Maloriel Aron, 

(AFLO), Tlnkor AFH, Okln. 

— CcNHim Aircraft, ‘Wicliiln, Knn. $0,000,- 
nOO. I’rocimmiont «tf A-d’H! nircrnfl, iijinro 
pnrlii, iM'iviHtince ifi-onud oqniinnont and 
dntn. WloliKa. Aorontnitioiil Hyiiloinii Dlv,, 
(AFHO), WriKht'l’ntloriion AFll, Ohio. 
AVCO Oiirii., Wilnilniilon, Miibh, $1,0?,4,- 
’/■H. Doiiiirn, (ievolojinu'nl, ftiliricalion, tout 
niid (ivnhintion of Mimilctnnn Mark llA 
re-oiilry voliicloii. WIlmiiiRton. HiillliiLio 
.Syiitomii Dlv.. (AFSC), Norton AFll, Cnllf. 

•/Jy -Pliilro-Ford Corji., Pnlo Alto, Calif, $2,- 
000,000. Work on a natollilo control jiel- 
work. I’nlo Alto. Air l-'orco Hnti’llite Con- 
trol Facility, (AF.SC), Lon Anitelen, Cnlif. 

2 li -DIM Conn, CwoRO, N.Y, 31,000, 000. Air- 
craft avlonlcti ayiitotna. Owoko. Acn-onau- 
llcnl H.valcniii Dlv., (AFSC), WrlKlil-I’atter- 
Hcin AFll, Ohio. 

-Olln MatliltHon Cliemlcal Corii., lOaitl Al- 
ton. 111. $l,HHfl,(lK0. Carlrhluii tyno onKlno 
Hlarlcra for nirernft Marion III. Acro- 
nnnticiil Syiitt'ma Div., (AFSC), Wrlithl- 
I’nllcraoij Ah’l), Ohio. 

-I.ookhced Aircraft Ctirit., Ihirbnnk, Ctilif. 
81,4Hll|l)2H, Non-rinMirriiiK inaiiilonanco nu- 
tivltlfiii at Air Force Plant No. 14. Uiir- 
litink. Aoroiiniilleal Syatcinn Dlv., (AFSC), 
Wrlnlit-PattorHon AFll, Ohio. 

-KollHnian IiiHtrumnnl Corii., Klmhiii-fil, 
N.Y, 32,2Ha,2H0. I’rinlunllon of nlthnelorn 
for Navy nnd Air hkn-ce aircraft. Klin- 
hiirnt. Aoronanlieal Hyatotnn Dlv., (AF'SCl), 
Wrlulil-Pullei-aon AFll. Ohio. 

--LTV FIci'lroayHtcma, Inc., (Ireonvillo, Tex. 

32.000. 001}, I’rodnetton of nlrhorno coin- 
iniintl ami cniitrol ayaleinu. (ircenvllle. 
A('ronnul leal Syalotiiii Div., (AFSO) , 
WrlKlit-Palterfnin AFU, Ohio. 

?,‘l- (iRneral Motora, Indlntiaiiolla, Ind. $1,0(10,- 
000, I’l'oduclloii of T-TiO onKliioii nnd ro- 
1nt(nl data. IndlnnaiuiKa, Aeronaut leal 
Syalemii Dlv,, (AFHC), WrlHhl-Patleriion 
AFll, Ohio. 

• -Conoral Dlnctrlc, Weal Lynn, Mann, $4,- 

000. 000. Component Imiirovenieiit pronrjiina 
for (ho 'I'-fSH nnd 'I'-IH helicopter enidiieii. 
Went I.yiin. Aeroiiniitleal Syalcinii Div., 
(AFSC), WrlKlil-Pnlteriion AFll, Ohio. 

1. TV Acroaimrc Corp., Dnllna, Tex. 31,- 
fiOO.VBV. Work on llio XC-142 trl-aorvlco 
tninaiiort, Dallaa. Aeronautical Synlemii 
Dlv,, (AI'’.S(1), WrlKlil-Palleraon AFD OhUi. 
Northrei) Corm, llawlhorno, Calif, $15,- 
171,007. Prodnclloii (if 'J'-SH alreraft nnd 
roJaltrd e(pil|iineiU. Iltiwllinrnc, Aoronnii- 
tlcnl Syateina Dlv., (AFHC), WrlKlil-Pal- 
teraini AFll, Ohio. 

ill- (icncral Molnrn, Indlanatmlla, Ind. $1,7^0,- 
74H. Devcloimient of nil ndvnncod itnn tiir- 
Idcic Keneriilor. Indiniiniiolln, Aernnanllcal 
ayatonm Dlv.. (AFHC), Wrl(thl-Palleraon 
Al-'ll, Ohio. 

- -Lockheed Aircraft, ntirlinnlc, Cnllf. $7,- 

800.000. Mndlfleatlmi of C-121 nircrnfl. 
Ihirliank. •Sncrameiito Air Materiel Aren. 
lAFI.C), McClellan AFll. Oalif. 

- -tlnllcd TochnoloKy Conler, Stiniiyvnle, 
Calif. $2,077,040. Pmcnreineat of TITAN 
III Manned OrhltliiK LahoraUiry (MOL) 
Lour lead hardware for aolld rocket inolora. 
Sunnyvale. Space ByntoniH Dlv., (AFSO), 
Loa AnRolert, Cnllf, 

--AVCO Corji,, WllinliiRlon, Mann. $3|(i00,- 
OOO. Work on a rc-oivlry vehicle proRram. 
WilinliiRton. nnlllatica Hyulotna Div., 
fAF,SC), Norton AFll. Cnllf. 

--Toxtron, Inc., CIrnntn PnsH, Ore, $2,878,- 
- 017. Wcapono ejector rnoka for F-40 air- 

craft. Warner Koblim Air Materiel Aren, 
(AFLO), llohliiB AFU, Gn, 

— Knrnnn Alrcrnft Corp., llloomflcld, Conn. 
$2, 040, DOT. Prodiiollon of 1111-43 helicopter 
componenta, Illoomllcld. Wniaor Iloblna 
Air Mnlerlol Aron, (AFLC), Robina AFll, 
Gn. 


Air Force Buys New 
Forward Controller Aircraft 

Tlip U.S. Ail* Foi*ce has purcha.sfi(l 
176 Co.ssna “Super Skymaater" Model 
6B7 aircraft to be used primarily in 
fonvard air controller (FAC), liaison 
and obaeivation functions and a few 
to be modified for use in psychological 
warfare, 

Tlie Aeronautical Systems Div., Air 
Force Systems Command, awarticd a 
$4.5 million letter couti*act to Ce.HHna 
Aircraft Co., Wichita, Knn., Dec. 29 ns 
part of an estimated $11.7 million 
deflnitivo contract for the aimraft. 

First production aii’craft will he 
available to bepin aircrew traininf? in 
the aprinff of 1967. The first squadron 
will bn operational in mi{l-19G7. 

Tlio new plane, designated the 0-2, 
will bo a one-for-ono replacement of 
the 0-1 Cessna “Bird Dor" in the 
Airborne Forwxml Air Controller mi.s- 
sioii. 

'I'he 0-2 Is a hiprh-winpr, all metal 
aircraft with retractable tricyolo Innd- 
ipR Roar. Two onRine reliability nnd 
onso in hiuuilinR under varied power 
conditions are Rained throuRh its 
unique center line mounted, opposed 
twin enifinns, one forwnr*! and one 
aft of the cabin between the twin tall 
boom.s. The 0-2 has dual, side-by-sido 
jiilot controls plus provisions for 
carryiiiR up to four passouRcrs or 
(’(luivalont cai’RO in the cabin. Its low 
cost and minimum maiiitennuce needs 
suit remote site operation. 


Air Force Tests 
New Gyroscope 

'I’ho U.S. Air Force i« testiuR a new 
electrostatic Ryroscope (lOSO) — part 
of a hiRhly accurate inertial iiuvign- 
lion system — which operates without 
wheels, axles, or contacting surfaces 
by UNing electrically charged jilntes 
to siiH))enil a rotntinff hollow sphere. 

Honeywell, Inc., has Imon contractctl 
by the Air Foi*co Avionics I^nlioratory, 
Wright-PatterBon AFB, Ohio, to de- 
velop the concept. The ESG is Ihuhr 
flight tested as a part of a stabilized 
platform with associated electronics on 
u C-124 aircraft. 

Air Force technicians expect a high 
dogree of reliability from the ES(J 
and ])redict a capability of operating 
over extensive envix'onment ranges. In 
addition, it can be used in either a 
gimballcd or strap-down .system. Be- 
cause of the-so characteristics, the ESG 
is particularly adaptable to satellites 
and .space vehicles, os well ns aircraft. 

Project engineer Captain Eugeno J. 
DeNozza explains that the ESG has 
unusual accuracy because the mtating 
beryllium sphere “floats” in an evac- 
uated area suiTOundtxd by charged 
electrodes. This kind of suspension 
eliminates friction, the main source of 
drift or inaccuracy in conventional 
gyroscopes. 


Industrial Security Award 
Winners Announced by 
Defense Supply Agency 

Winners of the annual -lames S. 
Cogswell awards for suiiorior per- 
formance in carrying: out industrial 
stKiurity obligations relating to cla.ssi- 
fiod dcrense contracts have been an- 
nounced liy Vice Admiral JoHepli M. 
Lyle, USN, Director of tin; Uefnnse 
Sujiply Agtmcy. 

Two typos of awards were made: 
plaiiucH for outstanding performnneo 
ainl eevtiricntes for oxcellonce. Fight 
plaques and eight cortificato.s wore 
awarded for four cutegorie.s of clo- 
fonst^ contractors, classified according 
to the size of their industrial o])ora- 
tions. 

Plaques went to Grumman Aircraft 
Engineering Corp., Hethiiage, N.Y.; 
bocldmed-Georgia Co., Marietta (la,; 
TllW Sy.HioniH, Hodondn Beach, 
Calif.; Conductron Corp., Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Denvtii* llesearch Tnstiluto, 
llniv(*rsily of Deavm*, Denver, Colo; 
Iladiutlon, Inc-, Palm Hay, Fla.; Auto- 
netiVs Div., Nortli Amm'ican Aviation, 
Inc., Dayton, Ohio; and Smyth Jic- 
Hcarcb A.s.socinlea, Han Diego, Calif, 

Certificatiia of excnllence wore pre- 
sented to General Motors Defense Re- 
search Laboratory, Golota, Calif. ; 
Franklin Institute, Philadelpliia, l^a.; 
Lihrascope Grouj) of General Preci- 
sion, Inc., Glendale, Calif.; Soutliern 
Bell Teleiihono nnd Telegrapli Co., 
Atlanta, Gu.; Wasaieh Division of 
Thiokol Chemical Corj)., Brigham 
City, Utah; 'I'llW, Inc., Cleveland, 
Ohio; Bliley Electric Co., Erie, Pa., 
ami Systems Devoloinuont Corp., 
Dayton, Oliio. 

Some 15,01)0 industrial firms liiiving 
DOI) security clearances to perform 
on classified conti'acts were considered 
for the awards. 

Factors in selecting the winnor.s 
included: degree of security conscious- 
noRs, .security oducation and motiva- 
tion progi'imiH, regular inspections by 
eontraetors of security praetices 
within the organization, security re- 
view procedures in company publica- 
tions and adaptation of new security 
methods in such areas as reproduction 
and transmission of documents, con- 
trol of movement of employees nnd 
visitors witliin plants. 

Tile award is named in honor of 
Colonel James S. Cogswell, USAF, 
(Hot.), fir.st chief of a centruli/.ed 
oflice of industrial security estah- 
liahed under the Deputy Dlroctoi' for 
Contract Administration Services of 
the Defense Supply Agency in Jan- 
uary 1966. 
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Defense Contract Administration Services 
Completes First Year of Full Operation 


The first year of full operation of Defense Supply Agency’s De- 
fense Contract Administration Services (DCAS) saw an increase of 
54 percent of prime contracts handled by the new organization. 
This workload was accomplished with an increase of less than 19 
percent in personnel. Payments to contractors jumped from 90,000 
paid invoices a month to more than 160,000 a month during the 
year. 

Eleven regions across the country, beginning with Philadelphia 
as a pilot test region, were established on a time-phased basis by 
the end of 1965. 

The establishment entailed consolidating 20,000 militory and 
civilian employees, who previously perfonned field contracts admin- 
istration under separate systems of the Aimy, Navy, Air Force and 
the Defense Supply Agency. About the same number of personnel 
are performing contract administration in the Military Depart- 
ments. 


DCAS provides contract management services in or near cor 
tractors plants to the Military Departments and NASA to assur 
delivery of quality products to depots or battlefields on a timel 
basis. These include pre-award surveys of potential contractor 
to determine their capability to perform, quality assurance engi 
neering assistance, surveillance of production progi*ess, transports 
tion, packaging management and prompt payments of invoice! 

Payment of contractors was one of the major problems whe 
^ individual services. Con 

so that the time cycl 
invoices was reduced from an average of 18 day 

nUlt ™ 

Before the organization of DCAS, 444 offices' of Militarv Dpiinrf 
defense contracts. DCAS consolidate! 

procedurL Now ^ operating under unifom policies am 

defense contractors can look to a single organiza 

being administereTbv°DfP\?^^^ might arise on a eontrac 
was awa?d?bv regarding of whether the contrac 

Agency, NASA, or any oVcovSettagS^?’ 


Deferred Construction 
Projects Released 

Secretary of Defense Roll' 
S. McNamara has rescinded 
1965 order deferring the awn 
of contracts for more than (i 
military construction projec 
including 8,250 family Iiousi 
units, totaling .‘};564 million. 

The projects, located at 285! 
stallution.s in 42 states, the D 
trict of Columbia and 16 kII 
outside the United States, m 
authorized in FY 1966 and ]H 
vioiis years. 

In announcing the dofenne 
on Doc. 21, 1965, Secretary M 
Namara stated that these pn 
ects, while considered iiGccssii 
and do.sirablc, could bo temii 
rarily deferred without impai 
ing military operations or offc 
tivenesa. 

The go-ahead signal on tl 
contracts was given to bend 
morale in the Armed Forces nr 
to satisfy valid construction rni 
housing requirements. 

Prior to the rescinding oi'dc 
a limited amount of the $620 mi 
lion of deferred projects wore r 
leased as a result of deployniei 
changes or other compelliii 
reasons which increased thei 
urgency, These projects whic 
were released between Dccen 
ber 1965 and January 196 
amounted to $33.8 million. 

Some projects, amounting t 
abount $23 million, have bee 
dropped completely since the d( 
ferment action. 
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Loaded for Action 


A U.S. Marine private, armed with an M-14 rifle and 3.5-inch rocket launcher, 
wndcs through a flooded rice Add during search and destroy operations south 
of Da Nang, Victnain. 

(Sec statement on Fiscal Year 1967 Supplemental for Southeast Asia on page 1.) 





Phil G. Goulding Sworn in as New 
Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Public Affairs) 



Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara administerH the oath 
of office to the new Assistant Secretary of Defense for Ihiblic 
Affairs, Phil G. Goulding, during ceremonies at the I’enlagon 
Feb. 28. Mr. Goulding has been serving as Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for Public Affairs for nearly two ycar.s. lie was 
a member of the Washington bureau of (he Cleveland Plain 
Dealer before entering Government service. 


Study Group Formed To Examine Future 
Construction of Navy Escort Ships 

The Navy has begun a study of ship design and ctm.slruclion 
to determine the optimum characteristics of th(i (‘scoii ships it will 
need in the 1970’s and the moans of producing tlioni. At this point 
the ships are not yet in the design state but are known as l.ho ]>X 
and DXG from the designations presently u.sod for tlus dc'stroyor, 
destroyer escort and frigate types. 

A study group formed within the Office of the ClneC of Naval 
Operations will examine missions and roles for the ships and will 
make specific recommendations concerning the capalnlilies w}n<di 
should be built into the new vessels and the miniber that sliouhl 
be built. Special emphasis will be placed on answering the.se ]>rol)- 
lems before contract definition. Subject to the results of these 
studies, it is expected that private industry will bo invited to make 
proposals for detailed design and construction of the ships. 

The study will seek also to establish common standards among 
these ships in order to realize economies in production and to 

realize the benefits of modular construction in series production- 

bin ding similar components in series rather than on an intermit- 
tent, variable design basis. 

^<^schler, USN, has been assigned to 
CooXatof Operations as the DX/DXG Program 

^ determination is made to enter a com- 
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'file l>i’f<'iiiir huliiitiifi Kiillt'tiK 

i;i piibliulied inoiitlily by tii<> niuiitev^ 
tV. Liibor Diviiiion, Direetonile frr 
(Eommiiriil.y KeliitioiiH, Dlltco of (In' 
Auaiulunl. Secretary of Defence (I'el> 
lie AlVair.'i). Dik* of fiindii for jiriulirifj 
tlii:: iHililieation was appl'oveil by tl.e 
Direel.or of the Hui'euu of llie 

'file lairpoiie of llus /tijlfr/i’a h 
to !H'r\’e as a laeanii of coiaiouniealE'e, 
between ( be I lepai'l nieiil, of Drbur'.' 
{I>DD) and its uuDlori/.eil iii;i-]ii-[c i 
and defense contraetoni and (lOs'r 
business inlm-ests. It will serve 
a jvnide to industry coiirernitiK '‘ffC 
(Mid policies, proiframa niid iir<*{( .t.r, 
and will seelc to si.iniulate lliouplit li>- 
ineinbers of llie defeiiue-lridilshy 
in solviiiK the iiroblenia that inn’y !iri:f 
in I'ldlllliaK IJui r(‘(|ulroiae]iLi of lli* 
DOI). 

Mnlerial in tint Hulli'tin is f- 
leeled to sMp|il.v portinonl uncla'.drii-'! 
dais of interest to llie buHine;"i ruuv 
itniidly. Siii'-ifestbain from iiulii.dfj- 
represeni atives for topie.s In be co;- 
f'l-ed in flit, lire issui'fi ahindd be 
warded to the JIllHihess A l.nt.-rr 
I livi.sioii. 

'I'lie IhdloUn Ih diatrlhiikil withrst 
eliaiKe each inojitli tci re|U'ejn iiltith. i 
of industry and to agciiciefi of iTtn Ib- 
imrlnient of Defeiifie, Army, Navynr.-l 
Air l‘'or(Mi. Ue(|uoHlM for raiiic.'i ftr-vdj 
be addressed to the UuHitiess A * 
l)ivisi(»ii, OASD(PA), Hoom 2K!?P, 
The Pentagon, WashiiiKlon, Pf- 
IKi.’tOl, L(d('pliom‘. (202) DXford ri.2T'». 

UoiitenlM of Ibe magazine uuty N 
repi'iiit(‘(l freely without rcHiifsiir? 
jierniiiision. Mention of the source wi'.' 
be appreciated. 
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[FAlitor's note: The following is the 
statement of Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara before a joint 
session of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee and the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Department of Defense Ap- 
propriations on the FY 19S7 Supple- 
mental for Southeast Asia on Jan. 23, 
1967. Space limitations do not permit 
carrying the entire statement. We 
have, however, attempted to excerpt 
those portions which arc of special 
interest to industry.'] 

* Last year when I appeared beforo 
this Committee in support of the FY 
19C7-71 program and the FY 1967 
Fudget I said: 

"With regard to tlic prepara- 
tion of the FY 1967-71 program 
and the FY 1966 Supplemental 
and tlio FY 1967 Budget, wo have 
had to make a somewhat arbi- 
trary assumption regarding the 
duration of the conflict in South- 
east Asia. Since we have 710 way 
of knowing how long it will ac- 
tually last, or how it will evolve, 
we have budgeted for combat op- 
erations through the end of June 
1967. This means that if it ap- 
pears that the conflict will con- 
tinue beyond that date, or if it 
should expand beyond the level 
assumed in our pro.sent plans, wo 
will come back to the Congress 
with an additional FY 1967 re- 
quest." 

Throughout the spring and summer 
of last year in my appearances before 
the various Congressional Committees, 

E reiterated the fact that the FY 1967 
Budget was based on the arbitrary 
assumption that the conflict would 
end by June 1967, and that additional 
funds would be required if the con- 
flict continued. I also repeatedly 
stated, both before the Congressional 
Committees and in public statements, 
that defense spending would rise 
above the Budget level if we had to 
take actions to provide for the con- 
, tinuation of the conflict beyond June 
‘ 30, 1967. ... 

j Inasmuch as I will soon appear 
. before this Committee again in sup- 
^ port of the FY 1968-72 Program and 
^ the FY 1968 Budget, I would like to 
confine my statement at this time to 
^the military situation in Southeast 
'^Asia and the additional financial re- 
quirements for the balance of the 


current fiscal year arising" from that 
conflict. 

Policy Objectives and Military 
Tasks in Vletimiiu 

In formulating our military objec- 
tives and opei'ational plans for Viet- 
nam, we must take into account the 
unique character of that conflict. 
Since what we are facing is a syjj- 
tematic campaign of terror and sub- 
version, suppoi'tod and directed from 
witliout, there are no established lines 
across which armies face armies, with 
each aide liaving well defined con- 
tiguous areas under its control. In- 
stead, the territory and people in 
South Vietnam are controlled in vary- 
ing (logrcHis by the government and 
by the Viet Cong.® Some areas are 
firmly under the control of the gov- 
ernment, some under the control of 
the Viet Cong, and still other aixia.s 
ai‘c controlled by neither side. This 
voquiros that our military elForts in 
South Vietnam consist of widely di.s- 
pnrsod military operations dii’ecteil at 
the scattei'od and changing I'lreas of 
Viet Cong control. 

Our overall policy objective in 
South Vietnam is a stable and inde- 
pendent government free of extci'ual 
control and externally in.spivod and 
sujiportod violence. Our imniculiate ob- 
jective is to influence the North Viot- 
mimesc to move the conflict from the 
baltloficlil to the conference table, or 
to compel them to ilesist in their ag- 
gre.ssion, The basic ta.sks which flow 
from tho.SG objectives are : 

• To supjiort the rc-ostablishment 
of the authority of tlie government of 
South Vietnam over its toi-ritoiy. 

• To interdict the flow of men ami 
supplies from North Vietnam to Soutli 
Vietnam. 

• To exert pressure on tlie govora- 
ment of Nortli Vietnam to cease its 
direction and support of the insurrec- 
tion in South Vietnam. 

Last year, I outlined for you the 
concept of military operations which 
had been developed to carry out theso 
tasks. The ground forces. United 
States, Korean, Australian, New Zea- 
land, together with the South Viet- 
namese, wex’e to conduct four major 

“ ThrouffhmU this ntaiemenl the term 
"Viet Conff” will be tused to refer to 
the forces of the No-tional Liberation 
Front and of Noi'th Vietnam, 


types of operations in South Vietnam 
wliich broadly overlapped with one 
another : 

» "Scareli and destroy” ojinration.s, 
designed to destroy Viet Cong forces 
and their Imso aroa.s (suiJpHes, com- 
nmiiioations and installation.s), 'Dio.se 
operation.s wore not itib'ndod to seize 
and hoUl terintory permanently. 

• “Clear and secure” o|)t!rations to 
eliminate, permanently, re.si«lual Viet 
Gong forces from specilied limitml 
areas. Tlic.so operations were desig-ned 
to hold territory and were to be un- 
dertaken only when it was considered 
possible to conduct, on a continuiiig 
basi-s, the full range of ])aciflcation 
measures vcquir<!(l to Hecure tlie ar4!a, 

® "Roservo reaction” operations, <le- 
signetl to relieve provimnal capitals 
and <listrict towns under Viet Cong 
attack and to reinforce friendly forces 
when needed. 

• Defense of govm-innent centers, 
including the protection of provincial 
capitals, district towns, key govei'n- 
mental facilities and installations. 

The ground comliat units of Liu* r<‘g- 
ulai' South Vietnamese forces, Iti- 
gether with U. S. and otlier Free 
World forces, (i.e., Korean and Au.s- 
traliun/New Zealuiul) were In <'c)n- 
centruto on the first tyjm of op('i‘ati<»n. 
The South Vietnamese forces, with 
some iissistance from U. S. and other 
Free World forces, particularly in 
areas {lontiguous to their own Imsi'.s, 
won? to assume primary responsibility 
for the second type of operations, The 
third typo was to he primarily the 
responsibility of the Smith Vietnamem* 
forces witii sucli lieip as inigfit be 
Toquired from U, S. and otlic-i* b'l'i'n 
World forces. Tlie fourth type was to 
l>e os.sentinlly the responsibility of tlie 
South Vietnameso forces, . . . 

U.S. Forcc.s in Soutlieasl. Asia, 

At the c1o.hu of 19(10, we luut u 
total of about 383,0(10 men in South 
Vietnam, 36,000 in fl'hailand and 
36,000 Niivy forces aboard .ship o(T the 
const of Vietnam. The number in 
South Vietnam will continue to in- 
crease iluring the next year and a 
half, athough at a very nundi slower 
rate than during the pix-ceding- year 
and a lialf. Rising inflation within 
the Viotname.Ho economy accom])anietl 
the U.S. buildup, and piustei' ex- 
penditure limitatio7iR n.s well as mili- 
tary roquiromontB luul to be consid- 
ered when establishing these force 
levels. However, our deployment plans 
beyond December 1967 are still tonta- 
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live; the iiural)ev actually deployed 
will depend on how the situation 
evolves over the next 12 months. In 
this connection, it should l)o noted that 
we will have five Army and two 
Marine Cor])s division force.s in our 
active central reserve, plus nine in 
the inactive reserve during this 
period; and additional aircraft squad- 
rons couhl also be deployed, if needed. 
Most of these maneuver battalions 
in South Vietnam are infantry, air- 
mobile, or airborne; the terrain there 
does not lend itself to the extensive 
emplojnnont of mechanized and ar- 
mored units. The distinction among 
the infantry, airmobile and airborne 
battalions is more in form than in 
substance; all three are u.sed in about 
the same way. Although the nine bat- 
talions of the 1st Cavalry Division 
(Airniohile) have their oum heli- 
copters, the infantry and airborne, as 
well as the Marine Corps battalions, 
are provided helicopter support as 
required. Indeed our land forces wore 
supported hy about 2,000 Aniiy and 
Marine Corps helicopters at the end 
of 1960, and thi.s number will he in- 
creased very substantially over the 
next 12 months. (The Anny and 
Marine Corps units will also be .sup- 
ported by several hundred observation 
and utility fixed-wing aircraft.) 

The extensive employment of heli- 
copters, both for lift and for the sup- 
pression of ground fire in the landing 
zones, is one of the unique aspects 
of our combat operations in South 
Vietnam. It has provided our ground 
forces with an extraordinary degree 
of mobility and a very effective source 
of firepower during the critical land- 
ing phase. Helicopter los.ses of 340 in 
1966 actually ran considerably below 
the number projected a year ago. 
However, we are providing for sub- 
stantially higher los.ses in the FY 1967 
Supplemental and the PY 1968 
Budget because of the much larger 
number of helicopters expected to be 
in operation during the period. 

Another unique aspect of our 
pound effort in Vietnam, particularly 
m view of the absence of an estab- 
lished "front,” is the extensive use of 
artillery. We already have a large 
number of artillery battalions in 
South Vietnam and this number will 
grow substantially within the next 12 
months. The lOBmm howtzer has 
proved to be particularly useful in 
Vietnam since it can be lifted by 
helicopter and can, in many cases, be 
used to support patrols on the ground. 
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Together with the large number of 
mortars provided oui* forces in South 
Vietnam, the extensive use of artil- 
lery gives them a highly efTicient 
form of close support which ha.s been 
a decisive factor in many of the bat- 
tles fought during the last 12 
months. . . . 

U.S. and other Free World forcos 
in South Vietnam during the Soi)- 
tember-November 1966 period con- 
sumed, on the average, about one 
million artillery rounds and about 0.7 
million mortar rounds jier month. We 
have provided in our FY 1967 Supple- 
mental and the regular FY 1968 
Budget for considerably higher con- 
sumption rates and the peak monthly 
production rates will be still higher. 

After we have I'cbuilt our inven- 
tories, the production rates will Ih! re- 
duced to the pi'ojected consumption 
levels and held at those levels for an 
long as may be neccsaai*y. Indeed, 
if the consumption rates should ex- 
ceed the planned levels, protluetion 
can be continued at the higher rat(!s. 
Conversely, if consumption shouhi fall 
short of our projections, i)roduction 
plans \vill be adjusted accordingly. 

With regard to small arms ammuni- 
tion, the Free World forces in Viet- 
nam during the September-Novembei* 
1966 period consumed, on the averagj!, 
about 100 million rounds per mnnllu 
We have provided in our Biulget for 
much higher consumption and pro- 
duction rates. 


yi-uviue Close air support fo] 
the gi'ound forces in South Vietnam 
Interdict the Viet Cong's lines oj 
communication from North Viotiian 
and attack targets in North Vietnam 
we have now deployed a total oj 
about 1,000 fighter and attack air- 
craft to Southeast Asia, including 
those on carriers off the coast ol 
Vietnam. This force will be main- 
tained at essentially tlie same level. . . 

Fighter and attack aircraft los.sef 
m calendar year 1966 ran slightly 
below those projected a year ago, 
about 600 compared with 624 esti- 
mated. We have provided in the FY 
1967 Supplemental and the PY 1968 
Budget for losses through the entire 
production lead time, December 1969. 

Air ordnance consumption by these 
toi-ces, including the B-62, the U.S, 
Army and Marine Corps helicopters 
and the South Vietnam Air Force, 

December 

1966. The production program rc- 
flected in the PY 1967 Supplemental 
and the PY 1988 Budget ^vill pro- 


vide for a rate of coii.sumptitin 
equal to tin? total air <»i'dnaju’e 
KiiuKal by U.S. force.s itt the ]ic,-d; year 
of Wo)’[<l Wai' It ill Kuropi*, luid ;il' 
most four time.s tlui coiiHiiuiplioM in 
tJu! j)ealc of the Kori'aii War, As 
long a.s eoiiibat oiKM'atimu; cotilinui', 
production rate.s will 1)(! taiIor<'<| 
actual coiiHiimption. Following (I'r- 
minatioii of ho.stilitii?.^, iii‘odui’ti4in will 
coiitimu! until invcuitorieH are hnill r-i 
levels re(iuired for a ‘‘cold-line'' pie 
duction base. Air oninaiice lilerlM 
‘‘in-theater” ai’i; ('(Hiivaleiit In Jilmo! 
tlireo !uid a half luoiiLlis of corcMUnp’ 
Lion at cu ri’i'nt rates. 

The U.S. Navy .Soutlieasl Aida ".>ir- 
sbore” ibsit will hi' inaintiuiu'il ai 
about tin; curnait l(w<d, i.e., sonn- '.'it 
fillips. In addition to the llgliler tifid 
atbuik aii'ci'aft operril.iii)'- |■^•n|lll ili- 
tliree aUack carrien'H wliicli are in 
eomliat at any oni; Lime, (bin Jb-. i 
also {irovides assault sbipii fm- ans 
jiliiliious opei'ationn, riuliir picl.< •! 
destroyers and niinesweepei's for lln- 
Coastal Patrol, sealioriii' iKnpibd 
facilithis, an<! Ilrc! support for i!i.- 
land foi'ccis. During the Iasi hull' >• 1 ' 
1960 about ;{(),()()() round per nionib 
of naval gun aminunition (excludju:-; 
40mm) weri! oxpendetl. We have (tie 
vbled in our budget for a blglsr 
consumption rate. 

In addition to the rndnr piehi'l. d« 
stroym's and minesweepei's, llie fos r 
al Patrol also ineliuh's 20 Coanl (Anod 
boats and 84 Swift boats engniT^ d in 
what we call ‘‘Market 'I'iieud' opn-e 
lions. These operali<nis Imve bnii 
quite (ifiVetivi! and w(i believe (Inl 
very few supplies arit reaebiiur Ih- 
Viet Cong forces by sen. We d« U- 
liovo, ho\v(!ver, that a HulnihialinI 
ineroa-se in the river control f.uve i. 
reciuired. We now luiv(! 121) warn 
jet boats and a luiniiber <if' suppioi 
slilps assigned to this <drort, and ibi^ 
force will bo substantially liirri-aMd 
over the next several inontlin. . , . 

To help move the vastly iiini'a-e.l 
cargo to South Vietnam, we linv.- 
actiyated almut 161 ships from H-- 
Nationnl Defense HeHervr* I'lni 
through Decenilior 190fi, and the Jo 
sehodulod for activation in llui' ntimth 
of January would malco a total -d 
161 activated ainco June ild, 

Together with 11 GovJii'aimnit -OWlird 
ships alrnady in opernlion, lliis will 
make a total of 172 Govcu-iiineni 
owned morchant ships nvailabb- * 
Along with the ships furnished by the 
privately-owned fleet, our niilitury 
sealift operations will aniouiit l'« 
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about 26 million measui-cment tons 
per year, about 14 million tons to 
SouUieast Asia and the Western 
Pacific and about 11 million tons to 
all other areas. 

_ MSTS troop transports will con- 
tinue to be used for the movement of 
troop units to and from Vietnam but 
individual replacement personnel will 
move by air. Tlie Military Airlift 
Command (including commercial aug- 
mentation) is now flying about 25,000 
short tons of cargo and 36,000 pas- 
sengers into Southeast Asia per 
month. In addition, the Air Force i.s 
operating a substantial tactical air- 
lift force in Soutlieast Asia and the 
Western Pacific, a total of 23 squad- 
rons and 368 aircraft. . . . 

Additional U.S. Force Aiigmeiilations. 

'lo support the larger do]floymenta 
and higher activity rates in Southeast 
Asia and to provide a more adequate 
training and rotation base for the 
longer pull, we iuivo had to increase 
certain force levels above those re- 
flected in the original FY 1967 
J^udgot. A total of 220,600 military 
personnel have been added to the 
Army’s FY 1967 end strength, 2,440 
to the Marino Corim, 26,620 to the 
Navy, and 46,240 to the Air Force 
Shown on Table 1 (Supplemental 
tables begin on page 5 ) is a recapitu- 
lation of the military and civilian per- 

_ Y ^67 Budget and, as estimated 
in the revised FY 1967 Budget 
together with the net increase re- 
quested in the FY 1967 Supplemental, 
lou will notice wo entered the fi.scal 
year with about 104,000 more mili- 
tary persomiel than we had originally 
planned; and wo expect to end tlio 
year witli about 294,000 more. In 
terms of man-yoars (i.o., average 
stiength), wo expect to have a total 
of about 236,000 more than provided 
for in the original FY 1967 Budget- 
the funds for these additional jier- 
Honnel are included in tlio Suiiple- 
nionlal. . . . 


Additional FY 1907 Financial 
Hoquirements. 

Table 2 provides a summary of the 
additional funds required by the De- 
fense Department for the balance of 
I'Y 1967. Tho first column, “NOA 
lOnactcd,” totaling |59,940 million, 
reflects tho amounts enacted by the 
Coiigi’oss thus far this fiscal year. 
The second column, “Transfers 'and 
Adjustments,” summarixos a largo 
number of mostly small oirsotting 
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transactions among tlie various ap- 
propriation accounts. 

The third column, “Military and 
Civilian Pay Supplemental,” totaling 
about .?619 million, shows the amounts 
required to defray the pay increases 
voted by the Congi-ess last year The 
fourth column. “Medicare and Home- 
owners Assistance Supplemental,” 
totaling ?82 million, includes two 
Items: $71 million to help finance the 
cost of the Military Medical Benefits 
Amendments Act of 1966 and $11 mil- 
lion to initiate the Homeowner.s As- 
sistance Program which was author- 
i^zod by the Demoniitvation Cities and 
Metropolitan Development Act of 
1966. . . . 

Tlie fifth column, “SEA Supnle- 
iuental,” totaling $12,276 million, in- 
cludes the additional amounts required 
for the support of our military elTort 
m Southeast A.sia <luring the balance 
of FY 1967. This is the Supple- 
mental now before tlie Committee 
Inducting all tho Supplementals and 
mljustments, total NOA for FY 1967 
will amount to about $72,816 million 
compared with $59,940 million origin- 
ally enacted — an increase of $12 876 
million. 

As shown at the bottom of Table 
2, expenditures in FY 1967 are now 
e.stimatecl at $67,960 million, com- 
pared with $58,300 million estimated 
in tho original FY 1967 Budget, an 
incroa.so of $9,650 million. . . . 
Prociiromeiit. 

Included in the Southeast A.sia 
bupplomontal is a total of $6,306 
million for procurement. In discu.s.sing 
the content of this procurement pro- 
p’am, I .shall refer to tho net change 
between tho original program as set 
fm-th In the FY 1967 Budget and 
tho current program, ratlier than to 
the details as set in the Supplemental 
Itself. This appreach will give you a 
clearer picture of the revised pro- 
gram. The reason is that during tho 
year, it has been necessary to finance 
procurement of certain urgently 
needed Southeast Asia items by trans- 
ferring funds originally pi*ogramme<l 
for other purposes. Certain procure- 
ment items in the Supplemental bill 
rofioct tho restoration of these traiia- 
forrod funds. The total revisions to 
the procurement pregram arc there- 
fore the net effect of both repro- 
grammings and the Supplemental. The 
separate amounts for each of these 
IS shown in the detailed tables I shall 
refer to shortly. Table 3 gives a .sum- 
maiy of the net change in the major 


procuroment categories. You will 
iiotice the two major catogorie.s are 
ammunition ami aircraft, accounting 
between them for about $4.4 billion 
of the total increase in procurement. 


Animunilion. 

For ammunition, we are roque.sting 
a up addition of $677 million, of 
whicli 60 percent is for ground muni- 
tions and the re.st is for air muni- 
tions. This Supplemental amount Avill 
>nng the total for ammunition in 

«bout 

$000 million more than FY 1966. 

In the air munitions category, two 
of the principal items being increased 
are 600-lb. bombs and 760-11). bombs, 
both^ of which are carried by the 
B-r>2’s. We have also included Vunds 
•ior additional air-to-surface nnti- 
riuhation missiles. Peak proihiction is 
scheduled to be reached by April 
Depending upon actual consumption’ 
ti*ends, we now plan to taper off pro- 
duction later this year. However, we 
have included about $110 million in 
the Suj)plemontal for advance pro- 
ciiroment of long load time aii- muni- 
tions components in order to retain a 
capability to increase production to 
within 10 percent of the Aju-il peak 
in a period of four to six months, if 
needed. And, wo have jiroduction 
capamty in place for oven high rates. 

Witli i-ogard to ground munitions 
penk production for the 40 major 
items, accounting for about 86 per- 
cent of tho tonnage usoil in Vietnam, 
will 1)0 reached by October of this 
year. Wo also have tho capability, 
with a decision lead time of a!)out 
aix months, to raise the production 
base for ground munitions by an ad- 
ditional 30 percent, if that should 
over iKicome desirable. Production is 
now increasing rapidly, and by July 
of this year should be close to 
planned peak rates. 

The largest single item of ground 
nmmimition added to the FY 1967 
program is $260 million for I06mm 
artillory amimmition of all typos. As 
I indicated earlier, this weapon is 
used very extensively throughout 
viotimm for a groat variety of pur- 
poses. Other major items are the 
5.66mm cai-tridge, 60mm mortar 
rounds and lG6mm projoctilos, 

For ship gun ammunition, a not 
amount of about $78 million has been 
added to the original FY 1967 pro- 
gram, offset by decreases in other 
types of ship-launched munitions, As 
I noted earlier, our Fleet off the 
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co:iHt of Vifitniiin is expending about 
:;t;.ii(Ki loiinils [lei' month of naval gun 
aiiiiiiuiiili'Hi (excluding 40mm). This 
( iiii^uiiiption must now lio replaced. 


Aircraft. 


Of the .?d,715 million adtleci to the 
FV 1067 program for airer.ift, about 
^'t,626 million is for the replacement 
of future c’ombiit losse.s. Inctiuied for 
till- N’:i\y anil tin- Marine Corps are 
F-l’s, A-l's, A-6A's and UfWE’.s, 
a total of -Idl aircraft. For the Air 
Force (including the South Viet- 
name.so Air Force) we have added 
F-l's, F-5’.s and a total of 

176 aircraft. The aj)pavent imbalance 
Itetweeii the N'avy and the Air Force 
add-oms .simply reflects the fact tliat 
a large numlier of aircraft were pi'o- 
vided for the Air Force in the PY 
lh66 jirogram. Furthermore, an- 
other hivge (juantity of tactical fighter 
iind iittaek aircraft are provided for 
the Air Force in the FY 1968 pro- 
griini, For the .Army, the major ad- 
<iition for attrition comsists of UH-l’s. 

We have al.so added large numl>ers 
of aircraft for training, for example, 
682 helico{)ter.s for the Army ami 174 
fixed-wing aircraft for the Air Force. 
With regard to the Navy and Marine 
Corps, we have rearranged the 
trainer aircraft program by adding 
6(1 TA-4F’s, 36 T-2B’.s, and 9 TC- 
-iC’.s, and deleting 58 T-28’s and 20 
TH-lE’s. 

A sizable number of AH-lG’s 
(armed UH-l's) were added for the 
equipping of new Army aviation 
unit.s; and an additional quantity of 
AH-IG wa.s substituted for an equal 
numlier of UH-l’s included in the 
original program. Other a(l<litioiis to 
the iirocurenient program stem from 
force changes related to Southeast 
Asia needs. For example, in order to 


augment tne Tactical Air Conti 
Forces and the Special Air Warfa 
Forces, 170 0-2A’s are being add( 
to the Air Force’s FY 1967 procur 
inent program. In total, some $4. 
million has been added to the P 
1967 Budget for these purposes. 

In .summary, the net increase ff 
the Army is 930 aircraft, the Nav 
nml Marino Corp.s 427. and the Ai 
I’orce 425— for a total of 1,788. 

Almost $1 billion has heen adde 
to the FY 1967 Budget for additions 
aircraft spares. The original FY 196 
program provides for spares consuinr 
tion only through June 1967; we at 
now reque.sting funds to finance th 
lull production lead time, Avhioh i 
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many cases extends through December 
1968. Other aircraft equipment, both 
gi'ound and airborne, accounts for 
about $755 million of the increase in 
the FY 1967 Budget. 

The net increase of $1,927 million 
for vehicles, electronics and communi- 
cations and other equipment is to 
provide both for the replacement of 
equipment to be attrited in Southeast 
Asia in the future and for the 
equipping of new units. 

Research, Development, Test and 
Evaluation (RDT&E>. 

The additional amounts required 
for RDT&E are shown on Table 
2. While support of limited war re- 
quirements has for years been an 
essential part of our research and 
tievelopment program, in order to en- 
sure that the research and develop- 
ment program would be fully respon- 
sive to the needs of the forces in 
Southeast Asia, Project PROVOST 
(Priority Research and Development 
Objectives for Vietnam Operations) 
was established in late 1965. PRO- 
VOST is designed to identify those 
programs or projects which have 
significant potential for near term 
application to the Vietnam conflict .so 
that they may be accorded the neces- 
sary priority. By their very nature, 
these requirements cannot be fore- 
seen and to the extent that ailditional 
funds are needed, they must be ob- 
tained by reprogramming, by use of 
emergency funds, or by new appro- 
priations. . . . 

During FY 1967, we have con- 
tinued, wherever possible, to repro- 
gram or draw on the Emergency 
Fund. However, almost all of the 
FY 1967 Emergency Funds have now 
been used and there remain a numlier 
of urgent projects for whieli there is 
no foreseeable source of financing 
other than new appropriations. Ac- 
cordingly, we have included $136 mil- 
lion in the FY 1967 Supplemental 
for this pui*pose. Broadly speaking, 
the additional projects to be financed 
in FY 1967 fall into three categories. 
Efforts in the first category are con- 
cerned with improving the ability of 
our forces to fight at night, efforts in 
the second category, with reducing 
aircraft combat losses, and efforts in 
the third category, ^vith the develop- 
ment of counter-infiltration systems 
and weapons. 

Military Comslruction. 

The PY 1967 Supplemental in- 
cludes $626 million for Military Con- 


struction; $398 million for projoc 
in South Vietnam, $109 million i 
Thailand, $32 million in other Pacif 
areas, $76 million in the Uiiiti^ 
States and $10 million for pliinnlni 
Of the $398 million for South Vic 
nam, $126 million is required I 
cover cost overruns on previously aj 
proved projects originally (‘stiniiite 
to cost $868 million. Since $77 inillin 
from the DOD FY 1966 inililnr 
construction contingency fund Inis a 
ready been applied to the.se pi'ojecl: 
the total cost ovovrun would be $2(1 
million, or 23 j)orcont of the originsi 
ostimato. Another $88 million is fo 
personnel I'acilitios, .$49 million fo 
airfields, $29 million for utiliUeM, $l 
million for harlior dredging, $10 ?ail 
lion for facilities I'ohitod to the u 
location of U.S. por.sonncl from Si;i 
gon and $81 million for a Inivf 
number of other o))eratioiml, siipjil; 
and .support faciliticH. 

The $109 million riHpie.sted f<i 
Thailand include.s $10 million for con 
overruns on ))rovionHly appnixei 
projects (i.e., five inn’cmit of lli< 
original estimate), $.10 million foi 
port facilities, $19 million fiir road: 
from tile Port of Sattahip to viivicm; 
military installationn in Thailand, $11 
million for utilities, $7 million foi 
personnel facilities and $53 millho 
for other operations, supply am 
support facilities. 

The $32 million requested for othm 
Pacific areas Includes $5.4 minion fm 
ship repair facilities, $!) inillimi fm 
airfiehl facilities (including a rosl 
overrun of $3 million for iirevioindy 
approved projects In Taiwan), $3 
million for POL storage, $2.3 million 
for hospital improvements (prirnmily 
air conditioning in .Japan) nml $12 
million for maintenance, coinnnitncn- 
tions utilities and other supiiorl 
facilities. 

The $76 million requested for ]>roj’ 
ects in the United States inidinlcs $51 
million for training facilities (Navy 
aviation, Ai’iny and Marine lielicoiiler 
training, and Seabee training), .$5 
million for Military Airlift Command 
facilities, $7.3 million for porsoinnd 
facilities (primarily Marine Coviisl, 
and the balance for a large number of 
relatively small facility iinprovenieiiL 
throughout the country. . . . 

Additional Authorizations. 

The additional aniounta reqiii^steil 
to bo authorized for aircraft, missilcfi, 
naval vessels, tracked combat vehicles 
and RDT&E are shown in 'I'ahles 4, 
6 and 6. 
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Table 1 


Recapifulation of Military and Civilian Personnel Strength 


FY 1967 


Active Duty 
Military Personnel 
Army 
Navy 

Marine Corps 
Air Force 

Total 

Direct Hire 
Civilian Personnel 
Army 

Navy (including 
USMC) 

Air Poi'ce 
Defense Agencies 

Total 


Oriffh‘nl PY 1967 Bii.lrret 

Jkgin End • Av..,.,ro 


Revised PY 1967 Hurl<»-.» 

«nd Avorn^ 


Begin 


ChnngQ 
End 


MUMaiiil 


Average 


+ 161,669 
+ 24,787 
+ 4,949 
+ 44,717 

+ 236,112 


369,632 

367,601 


367,923 

362,893 


360.066 371,121 426.164 
369,394 366,744 398,608 


38l’?M 

381,189 -867 + 36,716 


Table 2 

(In Thousands of Dollars) 


+ 33,932 
+ 21,795 

+ 10,363 
+ 7,696 

+ 73,786 


NOA 

Enacled 


military personnel 

TtJrsonnol, Army 
Ml itary Personnel, Navy 
Mi itary Personnel, M.C. 
Military Personnel, A.F. 
Reserve Personnel, Army 
Reserve Personnel, Navy 
Reserve Personnel, M.C. 
Reserve Personnel, A.F. 

Mofn Army 

Nall Guard Personnel, A.F.^ 
Retired Pay, Defense 

iOlAL — Military Personnel 

OPERATION AND 

maintenance 

Oper. & Maint., Army 
Oper. & Maint., Navy 
Opor. & Maint., M.C. 

Oper. & Maint., A.F. 

& Maint., Def. Ages. 

nS' 

O&M, Air Nat’l Guard 
Nat I Bd for Prom. R.P., Army 
Claims, Defense 
Co»it'»ffpncios, Defense 
Gt of Mil Appeals, Defense 

TOTAD— Opor. & Maint. 

procurement 

Proc. of Equip. & Msls, Army 
of A/C & Msls, Navy 
^ G!onv., Navy 
Jtlior Procurement, Navy 


( i ) 


MIlKnry 

Trnnsrerii Civilinn 

nnd p^y 

Adjustmen ts Siinnlc iii..ni«i 
( 2 ) 


(3) 


"Medicare" 

nnd 

‘‘IIomeowiiei'H 
Assist nnco" 
fluiiploilloillnl 


(4) 


8.E.A. 

Snpiilemcnlnl 


Totnl 

NOA 


( fi ) 


6 , 164,400 

3 , 662,100 

1 , 183,200 

4,164 

-4,164 

78,600 

77,700 

24,300 

106,300 

6,200 

800 

800 

1,100 

8,620 

1,910 

34,000 

— 

660.600 

220,800 

6 , 016,800 

288,211 

— 


68.400 

403,700 

112,600 

36,600 

69,700 

346,633 

82,000 


— 

14,900 

16,280 

1 , 780,000 


— 

290 

18 , 731,044 


340,130 



1 , 363,870 


c , 122,427 
3 , 980,300 

325.600 
4 , 943,100 

806.600 
231,000 
263,300 

494 

26,000 

16,000 

600 

16 , 703,321 


3 . 483.300 
1 , 789,900 
1 , 756,700 

1 . 968.300 


33,005 

-24,806 

-48 

-1,823 

2,617 


64.000 

42.000 
2,300 

49.000 
20,300 

MOO 


29.000 

26.000 

17,000 


1 , 968,000 

624.000 
96,700 

528.000 
86,800 


9,000 


8,844 


- 68,000 


(C) 

6 , 897,664 
3 , 946,436 
1 , 266,900 
6 , 526,800 
309,311 
113,400 
37,300 
70,800 
370,333 
, 84.200 
1 . 814,000 

20 , 436,044 


7 , 216,432 

4 , 646,494 

424,662 

6 , 536,277 

016,117 

231,000 

264,700 

494 

34.000 

16.000 
600 


179.000 71,000 3 . 311.600 19 . 273,666 


237,000 

Continued on jiage 18 
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Hi 

Financial Summary of FY 1967 Budget 
Including the Proposed Supplemental for Southeast Asia 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 




NOA 

Transfers 

and 

Military 

and 

Civllinn 

Pay 

“Medicare” 

nnd 

“Hoiiicownors 

Assistance” 


Enacted 

Adjustments 

Stiuplcmcntnl 

Siiiipicinciilnl 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Prncuremont, M.C. 

262.900 




A/C Proc., Air Force 

4,017,300 

-4,000 





Mis.siie Proc., Air Force 

1,189,600 



__ 



Other Proc., Air Force 

2,122,600 







Proc., Defense Agencies 

61,300 

— 



— 

TOTAL — Procurement 

16,641,800 

-62,000 

— 

.... 

RES,, DEV., TEST, & EVAL, 

RDT&E, Amy 

1,628,700 

27,998 



RDT&E, Navy 

1,758,600 

116,436 



RDT&E, Air Force 

3,112,600 

23,161 



IIDT&E, Defense Agencies 

459,069 

1,781 



Emergency Fund, Defense 

125,000 

-106,806 

__ 


TOTAI^RDT&E 

6,988,959 

61,561 

— 



MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 

Military Con.str., Army 

Military Constr,, Navy 

114,014 

126,918 

— 

— 

— 

Military Constr., A.F. 

205,496 




Military Constr., Def. Ages. 

7,647 

440 



Military Constr,, Amy Res. 




Military Constr., Naval Res. 

5,400 




Military Constr., A.F. Res. 

3,600 



— 

Military Constr., Army N.G. 





Military Constr., Air N.G. 

9,400 




Loran Stations, Defense 



— 


TOTAL — Military Constr. 

472,374 

440 



FAMILY HOUSING 

Family Housing, Defense 

Homeoumers Assistance, Defense 

607,196 

-- 

— 

11,000 

CIVIL DEFENSE 

O&M, Civil Defense 

Resch., Shitr. Surv. & Mark., C.D. 

66,100 

36,000 

-1 



__ 

Constr. of Faeilities, C.D. 


— 

— 

TOTAL — Civil Defense 

101,100 

-1 



SPECIAL FOREIGN 

CURRENCY PROGRAM 

revolving FUNDS 

7,348 


— 

— 

Army Stock Fund 

Navy Stock Fund 

— 

— 

— 


Defense Stock Fund 

v- 

— 

— 

— 

TOTAL — Revolving Funds 




— 




— 

— — 


DEPARTMENT OF 
DETi'Ti'MSE TOTALS 


Army 

Npy 

Air Force 

17,279,079 

16,969,018 

21,024,896 

66,167 

28,418 

17,828 

167,220 

147,900 

169,710 

29.000 

26.000 
17,000 


8,784,660 

101,100 

-102,069 

-1 

64,300 

11,000 

:y Functions 

69,148,142 

8,842 

619,130 

82,000 

3 

792,000 

-10,426 



DOD 

59,940,142 

-1,683 

619,130 

82,000 

DITURES— DOD 

68,300,000 

— 

606,000 

61,000 


S.E.A. 

Supplcineiilnl 

(5) 

Tnlal 

Nt)A 

(0) 

263.000 
1,303,000 

46,000 

636.000 

fil6,!RI0 

1,234,600 

2,(168,600 

51,300 

6,306,000 

22,886,800 

40,000 

40.000 

33.000 

22.000 

4,030 

3,108,761 

18,11)6 

136,000 

7,180,62(1 

288,600 

140,000 

1S)6,000 

402,614 
2(3(;,1)ia 
401,4116 
7,080 : 

— 

6,4()£) 

3,000 



0,400 

624,600 

l,0i)V,3l4 


607,190 

11,000 


60,000 

36,(100 


101,0110 

— 

7,348 ^ 

361.000 
77,000 

107.000 

361.000 
77.000 

107.000 

636,000 

630,000 

6,458,180 

3,648,900 

3,044,990 

223,800 

22,988,640 

20,700,230 

24,2(13,423 

3,971,681 

101,099 

12,276,870 

72,033,981 

-- 

781,676'*’ 

12,276,870 

72,816,659 

9,084,000 

07,960,000 
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Tabic 3 

Net Additions to the FY 10A7 

1967 Proeuremenf Program for Southeast Asia 

($ millions) 


I 


Ammunition 

Aircraft 

Combat Attrition 
Training and Other 
Spares 

Other A/C Equiinnent 
Total Aircraft 
Vehicles 

Electronics and Communications 
Other 

Net Change in Program (TOA) 
Financing Adjustments 
FY 1967 Sui^plemontal (NOA) 


Army 

Navy and 

Marine Corps 

Air 

Force 


309 

89 

279 

Total 

~m 

14 

1073 

438 

1525 

268 

136 

46 

439 

149 

314 

533 

996 

169 

329 

267 


690 


765 

1861 

m4 

^716 

288 

167 

61 

606 

326 

102 

141 

669 

619 

131 

110 

852* 

2130 

2340 

1866 

"6317* 

- 

-48 

+29 

— 11* 

21.S0 

2292 

1884 

6306 


“Reflects $8 million reduction in Procurpmp»f n -f a 
Note: Detail .nay not „.U, to totai;~l™^” 


program. 


($ In thousands) 


Aircraft 

Army- 

Navy and Marino Corps 
Air Force 

Missiles 

Army 

Navy 

Marine Corps 
Air Force 

Naval Vessels 
Navy 

Tracked Combat Vehicles 
Army 

Marine Corps 
Totals 

Defense Industry Bulletin 


Authorized 
PY 19S7 


612,400 

1,434,200 

4,041,300 


610,000 

367,700 

17,700 

1,189,600 


1,001,800 

369,200 

3,700 

10,437,600 


Approintaled 

Suppiciiiciital 

PY 

(NOA) 

PY 1907 

612,400 

633,100 

1,422,200 

1,703,300 

4,017,300 

1,303,000 

610,000 

6,100 

367,700 

48,700 

17,700 

2,100 

1,189,600 

46,000 

1,766,700 


369,200 

62,200 

3,700 

4,200 

10,266,400 

8,707,700 
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Table 5 


Source of Funds for Aircraft, Missiles, Ships and Tracked Combat 
Vehicles FY 1967 Supplemental Procurement Program 

($ 111 thousands) 



Total 

FY 1967 

Program 

Fundiiier Avnilnblc 
for FinnncliiK 
Program in Part 

NOA RciucrIccI 
for 

Authorization 

Aircraft 




I’rocureiiK-iit of Equipment and Missiles, Army 

Procurement of Aircraft and Missiles, Navy 

1,202,100 

669,000 

633,100 

(and Marino Corps) 

3,462,800 

1,769,600 

1,703,300 

Aircraft Procurement, Air Force 

5,686,400 

4,882,400 

1,803,000 

Sutj-Total — Aircraft 

10,360,800 

6,810,900 

3,639,400 

Mi.-.'iles 




Procurement of Equipment and Missiles, Army 

560,500 

664,400 

6,100 

Procurement of Aircraft and Rfissiles, Navy 

323,800 

274,600 

48,700 

Procurement, Marine Corps 

31,100 

29,000 

2,100 

Missile Procurement, Air Force 

1,284,600 

1,239,600 

46,000 

Sub-Total — Missiles 

2,199,400 

2,097,600 

101,900 

Naval Vessels 




Shipbuilding and Conversion, Navy 

2,041,000 

2,041,000 



Traekotl Combat Vehicles 




Procurement of Equipment and Missiles, Army 

508,900 

446,700 

62,200 

Procurement, Marine Corps 

Suh-Total — Tracked Comiiat Vehicles 

18,400 

14,200 

4,200 

627,300 

460,900 

66,400 

GRAND TOTAL 

16,118,000 

11,410,300 

3,707,700 


Table 6 


Amounts Requested for RDT&E Authorization in FY 1967 
Supplemental Request 

($ In thousands) 


development. 

TEST, AND EVALUATION 

Authorized 

FY 1967 

Approprialcil 

PY 19G7 

Siiiiploinciilal 

<NOA) 

PY 1067 

Army 

$1,639,600 

1,801,100 



Navy (including the Marine Corps) 

Air Force 

$1,628,700 

1,768,600 

$ 40,000 
40,000 

Defense Agencies 

3,118,600 

3,112,600 

33,000 

Emergency Fund 

469,059 

469,069 

22,000 

Total 

125,000 

126,000 

0 

$7,043,269 

$6,983,959 

$136,000 
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by 

Col. I. R. Perkin 


Bonanza is a word calculated to stir 
the imagination. Coined in early gold 
rush days to connote unusually rich 
ore strikes, it is now a colloquialism 
for any source of wealtli or high 
profit. In tliis sense, the Defon.se De- 
partment enjoys a real bonanza in the 
Military Airci-aft Storage ajid Di.s- 
position Center (MASDC). 

Situated in the heart of the copj)ar 
raining region of the Southwest, 
where, symbolically enough, many an 
actual bonanza was struck, this air- 
power arsenal is daily yielding a rich 
harvest of aircraft ami i)arts. Cnr- 
rently, over 4,000 used aircraft are 
stored in its vast, sprawling, do.sort 
wm-ohouse— a 3.000-acre warehouse 
without a roof— located near Tuc.son, 
Ariz. Originally conceived in J946 a.s 
a minimum-cost outdoor storage depot 
for surplus World War II homiier.s 
and fighters, it has since grown in 
size and scope and developed .sufricient 
commonality of functions to warrant 
merging of similar Navy and Army 
operations. 

To achieve such consolidation, DOD 
m 1964 elected to close Litchfield 
Naval Air Station, performing like 
Navy work near Phoenix, Ariz., and 
to centralize activities at one jilaco. 
This action, initially scheduled for 
completion by July 1967, is proceeding 
ahead of schedule. As a consoquenco, 
and with the recent addition of Avmv 
workloads, DOD now centrally man- 
ages the storage, distribution and 
reclamation of all its excess military 
aircraft at Davis-Monthan APB, Aria. 

_ The Department of the Air Porco 
IS designated single manager; the Air 
Force Logistics Command (APLC) is 
charged as executive agent; and 

out by 

MASDC, a field agency of AFLC. 

A unique, onc-of-its-ldnd organiza- 
tion, MASDC’s mission might best be 
described as “aeronautical geriatrics” 

_ the care and maintenance of elderly 
aircraft. Those .oldsters have fre- 
quently demonstrated a healthy emer- 
gency capability to either return to 
active service or contribute “bits and 
pieces” or parts to keep other air- 
ei'aft fly,,,;;. MASDC’s real payoff to 
UUD lies 111 Its expertise in handling 
tlie over 61 different types, models 


and .series of these stored, 
veterans. 


aging 


An expertise which, considering the 
value of hardware and aircraft re- 
turned to the active inventoi-y from 
desert storage in the pa.st five* year.s, 
contributed to an impressive .savings 
of S42 for every operational dollar 
spent. In terms of airpower support, 
the value of the center ami its know- 
how is almost bnyoiul measure. Time 
und again, in Korea, in Vietnam in 
massive foroigii aid programs, it has 
paid off by providing a pricele.ss re- 
servo to meet nii foreseen needs. 

‘‘How do yon equate iive-to-soveii- 
yoar load times," asked a Pentagon 
visitor, "with this oii-the-shelf stock- 
pile?” 

T’ho visitor, an Army man, Avns 
seeking aircraft to meet urgent, liigh- 
pnority requirements— a practice 
which 18 becoming increasingly com- 
mon with the U.S. Army Aviation 
Materiel ^ Command (USAAVCOM). 
Located in St. Louis and commanded 
by Brigadier General H. F. SchiUz, 
this agency, a field activity of the 
Army Materiel Command, i.s the focal 
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Col. Irymg R. Perkin, USAP, is Mio 
Commander of Tlie Military Aircraft 
Storage and Disposition Center, Davis- 
Monthan AI'B, Ariz. Ilia previous as- 
signments were Dir, of Maintenance 
E gineernig at the Middletown and 
Oknhoma City Air Materiel Arons* 
and Dir. of Flight Facilities, Riiru^e’ 
Africa uu*I Muhlle East. He is a grad^ii- 
nto of the U. S. Military Acncloniv and 
roceived a Master of Business Admin- 

S Chlcigo 


point for administration of the A rmy'.s 
reclamation and (iis])osal pi-ogi-am. 

specifically look.s to MASDC for 
aii'crnft oimi-atfons involving; 

® Rem-iving, inoocsHing and main- 
tenance in storage. 

® Removal from storagi' jind prepa- 
ration for shipnienl or flyaway. 

® Removal of [larts or comjjoiM'iitii 
for inventory replenishment fivclanm- 
tion) and df.sjmsition (sale or tniii.sfer 
of resiihie). 

Since the start of .‘\nny siifqxji't 
in August a (:()ii.si<lei'a!)le num- 

ber of Army aircraft (mostly ludi- 
enpters) have been ])r(>c’es.s(Hl liy 
MASDC. Significantly, of the upproxi- 
niatidy million-dollar yj<‘ld resuHing- 
from th(‘ fii\st Ai*my I’ec'lamalioa pi’o- 
grani (44 H-2(.'s), almost half of (lu; 
matoriol i-ecovei-ed went to meet Air 
horee atid Navy inventory I'ccpiire- 
monts. 

The Army also aieijuii'ed 49 .stored 
Navy and Air Porca* airplaia's by 
Iran.sfer — all wm-e prepared fur “fly- 
away” by MA.SDC per.s(mne|. 

While pn-sent Army .suppoi’i, is 
small ami couHtiLute.s ios.s tliua I'axii 
percent of MASDC^s oven, II workloa.l, 
the steadily ini'ceusing activi' invmi- 
loi-y of Army aircraft, presage.s „ 
heavy Ciiture impart on ,b'MT( .slor- 
age. 

Of tlK' 4,000 aircraft in M.ASDC'h 
(■ arc today, almost OOP belong („ the 
Navy and Mai'ines. 'I’ho Naval Air 
SysteniK ComniamI 1ms overall pnj- 
gram jurisdiction over these. Adminia- 
Iraiion in aecomplislicd tlinaigli the 
Naval Air .SystemK ConmmmI liepre 
smilative. Paeifie (N AVA I RSV.SCo.M. 
HKP), located in .San Diego and 
leaded by R,.,,]- Aihniral p. A. Ilolm- 
borg. Additionally, lh,> Navy main- 
taniH a Fie], I Service- Dili,-,. „( Duvin- 
Monthan APB. 

r*' 'vorkload from 
LitclifieUI Pai-lc i.s virtually .oniplbte 
and Navy .support now comaitiiLes 
some 20 percent of MA.SDC’s 
eflort Generally, tlie merg,-r Ims gom- 
exceptionally well hut for one leeluii- 
cal area involving pre.servution (ecli- 
iiiqiKm Paced with seveu'e salt wal.-r 
and Halt air corrosion, the Navy lum 
understandably, devi-lopi-d dlirereat 
preservation methodologies IVom the 
Air Force. 

Rineo DOD consolidation direclivea 
ncludn a charge to stamlnrdiz,- the 
e.8ervnt.on nietliodology, an,| ninco 
the .state of the art of presfn-vatEoii 
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t-i'liiKilo^’V anything but fu-m, a 
li. Ki t-,^l waH iloci(i(‘<l upon, Complete 
n>v>a,ninK^ lia^ long .s'ince been ruled 
out for long-tinio .storage a.s impracti- 
cal, (-xpoii.'ivp and inerticieiit— it traps 
nioistura witliin the airframe which, 
in turn, induco.s corrosion. 

To d(,‘toi’niine optimum techniques. 
Operation Cabbage Patch, a controlled 
Mivii'c-nitnental testing program, was 
begun in October 1365. Controlletl by a 
joint .'Xir Force-Navy team of quaii- 
fiC'd engineers, a number of repre- 
.'^■■•ntative aircraft are now undergoing 
extensive de.sert storage testing. Data 
dei'ived to date promise equitable 
re.'olution of the standardization pro- 
gr;im witliin the next two years. 

To facilitate overall management 
and smooth the flow of paperwork 
and reimbuv.sable accounting, AFLC 
dejientis upon formal Inter.serviee Sup- 
j)ort Agreement.s. Negotiated and up- 
dateii annually, thc.se .spell out the 
detail.s governing MASDC’s relation- 
-ships with the Services. These rela- 
tionships can become quite complex, 
witness one aircraft transfer situation 
involving a foreign government, 
several private contractors (U.S. and 
foreign), an<l elements of the U.S. 
Navy, the U.S. Air Force, the State 
Department and the Federal Aviation 
Agency. Unless clear-cut understand- 
ings prevail, awkward and needless 
confusion can upset months of hard 
iliplomatic labor. Conversely, foi-eign 
sales and grant aid programs that are 
well managed and smoothly executed 
can go a long way toward establish- 
ing and maintaining international 
good will. 

As a result of our foreign aid/sales 
policies. U.S.-built aircraft are now 
flying in many distant skies. In the 
past five years, hundreds of MASDC- 
.stored T-28’s. C-47's, C-45’s, C-119’s, 
C-4r)’s, C--54’s, HU-16’s, T-33's, 

F-84*s and F-86'a have gone to such 
countries as Argentina, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Cameroun, Chili, Columbia, 
Denmark, Ethiopia, France, Guate- 
mala, Iceland, Israel, Italy, Kenya, 
Nepal, Peru, Somali, Spain and Viet- 
nam. Generally, the aircraft were 
fiown to their destinations after 
complete revitalization— overhaul, re- 
pair and/or modification — and are 
today in daily use throughout the 
globe. Some, despite their age, have 
appreciated considerably in value and 
are worth more on the open market 
than was paid for them by the re- 
cipient country. 

In addition to foreign aid programs, 
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the past five years have seen almost 
400 aircraft donated for memorials 
or transferred to other Government 
agencies such as National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration (NASA), 
the Atomic Energy Commission, De- 
partment of Agi’icultui-e, U.S. Public 
Health Service, U.S. Forest Service, 
U.S. Coast Guard and the Bureau of 
Fisheries and Wildlife. The aero- 
nautical engineering departments of 
many schools and universities are also 
benefiting from classroom and labora- 
tory use of aircraft and engines 
obtained as excess from the desert 
bonanza. 

Since flyablc aircraft in good struc- 
tural shape best meet operational re- 
quirements, MASDC’s presei'vation 
efforts are chiefly directed toward 
maintaining its inventory “healthy.” 
Some 66 percent of the current crop 
can be considered in this category. 
Of the remainder, 25 percent arc in 
various stages of dismantlement, and 
10 percent are shells or hulks, 
stripped of all useable parts with little 
chance of being made flyable again. 

The benign desert environment with 
its low moisture and low acidic soil 
content has proven ideal for storage. 
It has eased MASDC’s load in tlio 
discharge of geriatric functions. In 
many respects, climatic conditions are 
not unlike those of Cyrcnaica in 


Africa, where the B-24 “Lady Re 
Good” was found. This World War TI 
bomber, abandoned by it.s crow after 
a forced landing in 1948, was di.s- 
covered and found to be in a remark- 
able state of preservation after Ifi 
year.s of exposure to the elements — 
radios worked, servo niotoixs nn<l 
hydraulic pumps readily operated, 
and trapped fuel and oil proved safe 
for use. Exhaustive laboratory lo.sl.s 
by Wright-Patterson AFB personnel 
of .selected components removed from 
this aircraft have verified the re- 
markable preservative powers of the 
desert. 

The uses to which hardware stored 
in MASDC’s arid sanctuary can he 
put are many and varied. Let’.s look 
at a few examples of what might he 
termed “terminal weapon sysUmi 
management.” 

An ingenious oflicial of the Agency 
for International Development turned 
to MASDC for help .some time ago 
when the Indian government ran into 
difflculties while con.structiiig the 
Rojasthan Canal. Two-wheel carls 
that would not sink into sand and 
could bo towed by camels wore needed. 
Using excess wide-treud nirphine 
tires, wheels and axle.s furnished Ivy 
MASDC, a thousand simple yot efl’c'c- 
tive “sandbuggies” wore constriuilcrl 
which a8.si8te(l materially in spending 
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up excavation for this vital Indian 
lifeline. 

A classic example of American 
ingenuity to .support NASA’s apace 
effort can also be traced to MASDC’s 
resources. Severe shipment problem.s 
had been encountered with missiles 
built and assembled in West Coast 
plants but destined for Cape Canav- 
eral shots. Overland shipment was 
impos.sible because of rail and high- 
way space and clearance limitations; 
water shipment was too costly, dam- 
aging and time consuming. Turning 
to MASDC’s exco.ss C-97 Strato- 
cruisers as foundations, an enter- 
prising group of engineers were able 
to construct the mammoth and almo.st 
unbelievable “Pregnant Guppy” and, 
subsequently, the even more unbe- 
lievable “Super Gupj)y.” As a conse- 
quence, complete, assembled We.st 
Coast missile.s are housed in tlioso 
enormous airframes and flown to des- 
tination, intact and with miniinuin 
time loss, to meet NASA’s demanding 
time schedules. 

Additional MASDC support to 
NASA’s space effort has come in tlie 
form of excess C-54’s and C-121’s for 
satellite ground-station calibration 
and downrange instrumentation check- 
ing. And, to a degree, NASA’s re- 
search effort is helped by excess KC- 
97 carcasses, utilized in a special 


project simulating an orbiting space 
station. 

The list goes on and on — C-4R’s 
and C-47’.s to the Department of 
Agricultui’e for development of tech- 
niques leading to control of the screw 
worm fly; a C-47 to the City of New 
Orleans for its highly aiiccos.sfnl 
mo.squito control program; low-time 
J-f)? engines from stoixid B-52's to 
replace high-time engines; venerahle 
C-47’s from dc.sert storage to modi- 
fication centers for installation of 
7.fi2 minigfuns and .subsequent as.sign- 
meiit to Southeast Asia in key ground 
support roles; 20mm guns excess to 
stored Stratojets; 25 J-72 engines to 
.support F-8(>’.s of an Air Force Mili- 
tary Assistance Program; C-64 air- 
frames for experimentation in the <|e- 
volopmcnt and verification of valuable 

nondestructive testing techniques 

the vintaged veterans keep yielding re- 
turns limited only by imagination and 
Icnowledge of resources. 

How can eligible parties participate 
in this bonanza? 

Figure 1 portrays the management 
control channels for access to MAHDC 
rosoureos. Inquiries concerning sale 
of surplus aircraft nixl components 
should ho dii*eeted to; 

Chief, Defense Surjilua Sales Ofljco 
Defense Logistics Services Center 
P.O. Box 15035 
Tucson, Ariz, 85708 
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ice The Defense Sui'iiIuk Rule.s onice, 
a field activity of the Deffiri.se I.ogis- 
5’s tics Service.s Center, eotuiuets .sales of 
of all Army, Navy, Air T’orce, Marine 
h- Corps, Defense Sujiply Agency ami 
iw U.S. Coast Guard iiircraft cm a mi- 
\v tional ba.sis. 

Cjucstioms cioneorning doiiationu, 
transfers, cte., of aircraft or coni- 
^ pononts may be din^cLed to: 

. ' Cotmminder 

Military Air<'riift Storage arul Di.s- 
l»osition Cenhu’ 

Davis-Moiithan AFIl, Ariz. 85707 
Q -Inquiries are welcoimMi, iiai'tieularly 
if they involve govtu-nniental ulillza- 
j_ tioii of iiarts, eqni])imnil;, or aireraft 
which nonnally wouhl have no Ciirther 
a})pli(!alion other than apen-market 
j, dispo.silion to the highi'st bhhii'r, 

In summary, MASDC is truly a iin- 
. tional re.souree—in terms «>!' 'hIui'imI, 

I on-thn-shelf aircraft, in tiu'ins of pai'ts 
support for supply repleiii.shment and 
} in tornns of iii.surance against inifore- 
Sflon roqiiii'oimuU.s. MASDC's ohji-cttvo 
; is to maximizes the i-«!tuni to tlm De- 
1 fonso Doijartinent on this $4.9 lill- 

lion dc.sert invoiiLory. A used inven- 
tory, true, yet one that still i-etaimi 
a strong measure of vitality as 
auxiliary, secondary, staiid-by nir- 
power. 

Oriential Characters Now 
Speedly Reproduced with 
New Photo Composing Unit 

The U.S. Ai-iny has inirchaseit two 
uniciuo ideograplii,; jihotoeoiniiosiriK 
machines which will make it poasilile, 
lor the first time, to jirepuiL! copy ft>v 
printing m the iiiLricale eliaraVCtira 
i>t the Japane.se, Ghinese ami Koiinm 
liuiguages. 

The machinoH will be used in the 
production of oIIhgI printing jilatos for 
the high-speed roll-fed and sheet-fed 
piCHses used by tlie Army. 

The macinne.s, which opei-ate slnii- 

K ^r.n • ^ •‘If'ograph is composed 
‘‘orrcHponding to the 
of a cliaracler, 

K;«n<!i*ate a cmie tluit is 
I th<« memory drum of 

tho machiiu), I he memory druiin then 
I UTets the illumination of an idiml 
gmphic cimrncter matrix eonlaining 
Uio particular Kleogruph that has 
boeii selected on tho k(?yhonr.l' 

Tho character i.s tiispluyeil on a 
kiiuTscopo nmi, if viirin<*d 

'minin' '« exposed on film 

the ideograph ih nutomaticnlly placed 

in rehitionshlj) 
to the clmracters that liavo alrea C 
been selected anil photogruphedl ^ 
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AFSC Announces 
Organization Changes 

The Air Force Systems Command 
AFSC has made several organization- 
al changes to increase efficiency in 
stafT structure and meet the require- 
ments of the evolving systems and 
technological changes of the Air 
Force. 


The changosj all of whicli became 
effective Pel). 1, 1967, include the 
creation of a new Deputy Chief of 
Staff (DCS) for Operations. Briga- 
dier General F. M. Rogers was named 
as acting DCS for Operations. He ^Yi^ 
m responsible for all resources 
ptanning, Including facilities, man- 
power and organization necessary to 
insure the continued capability of the 
comiimiid to accomplish its mission, 
Ihis includes monitoring the test and 
evaluation of operations of the com- 
mand. 


_ Another staff change is the reas- 
signment of the functions and respon- 
sibilities of the Office of the Deputy 
Commander for Space to otlier appro- 
priate staff agencies. For example, 
those functions formerly carried on 
by the Deputy Commander for Space 
winch pertain to the development of 
-space systems have been transferred 
to the DCS for Sy.stems. 

In other changes, the DCS for 
Foi-eign Technology has been redesig- 
nated DCS for Inteltigonce; DCS/ 
Plans was redesignated DCS/Devel- 
opincnt Plans; and the office of the 
Headquarters Commandant was estab- 
lished as a sjiecial -staff office, DCS/ 
Intelligence will continue to serve as 
the focal point for monitoring the 
roreign technology program. Also, tlie 
General Accounting Office Activities 
function was assigned to the DCS/ 
Procurement and Production, 


Bids Invited on 
New Weather Computers 


Ten computer manufactui-ers have 
been invited by the Air Force Systems 
Command’s Electronic Systems Divi- 
sion (ESD) to submit proposals for 
replacement of electronic data proc- 
essing equipment at Offutt AFB, Neb., 
to be used in the automatic processing 
of weather information. 

^ The replacement equipment, accord- 
ing to Col. Sylvester P. Steffe-s, head 
of the EDP Equipment Office of ESD 
will be used by the Air Weather Seiw- 
ice of the Military Airlift Command. 

_ Equipment will consist of four 
interconnected computer systems and 
wll replace two IBM 7094-1 com- 
puters, two IBM 1401 computers, and 
one International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company computer commonly 
referred to as ADX 7300. 


_ 1 he four systems must be installed 
in a time-phased schedule calling for 
the first to be operational in January 
1968, the second in April 1968, the 
third m July 1968, and the last one 
in August 1968, 

Vendors will he asked to demon- 
strate equipment and software pro- 
posed for the system. During the live 
test demonstration, vendors will be 
required to compile and execute FOR- 
IRAN programs. In addition, they 
'^!J. required to demonstrate their 
ability to run present operational pro- 
grams on the proposed equipment 
through the use of emulation, simula- 
tion, or translation techniques. 

Invited to submit proposals for the 
project were: Control Data Corp.; 
Electronics Associates; General Elec- 
tric; General Precision* I.B.M.- Na- 
tKMial (3ash Register Co.; Philco; 
llviVVr'l Scientific Data Systems; and 
UNIVAC Division of the Sperry 
Rand Corp. 


New Antenna Concept Tested by AFCRL 


A novel new antenna, that may well 
become the prototype of a new class 
of antennas, is now under construc- 
tion by the Air Force Cambridge Re- 
search Laboratories, Bedford, Mass. 

The antenna covers some 90 acres 
and consists of an array of 130 di- 
poles set roughly in a circle measur- 
ing 2,040 feet in diameter. The an- 
tenna is being built at Sudbury, 
Mass., and will be ready for tests in 
the .spring of 1967. 

Performance of the antenna will be 
distinguished by its high angular 
resolution. Resolution is expected to 
be four times that of the Rayleigh 
criteria, which says that for an an- 
tenna with a given aperture and op- 
erating frequency, targets must have 
a certain separation before they are 
resolved. This high resolution, in 


turn, canues with it the implication 
of gi*eatly enhanced tai’get discrimi- 
nation capability, a major Air Force 
operational goal. 

_ The antenna operates somewhat 
like an interferometer. Phase and 
amplitude of a signal reaching pairs 
of dipoles are compared, and these, 
in turn, are correlated with the phase 
and amplitude of signals reaching 
other dipole pairs. 

After performance of the antenna 
has been evaluated, it m\\ be turned 
over to the Space Physics Laboratory 
a permanent radio astronomy fa- 
cility. Its relatively low frequency of 
about 6.6 MHz, where radio observa- 
tions with high resolution telescopes 
have not been possible in the past, 
will give radio astronomers a unique 
research tool. 


Re-Entry Communications 
Blackouts Studied 

The Air Force is conducting j 
senes of .six experiments to studj 
space re-entry communication “black 
out by measuring the plasma noise— 
snnilar to the hi.ssing sound of t 
radio_ turned between stations — wJiicl 
can mtermpt radio communicatiom 
with an object re-entering the earth'f 
atmo.sphere. 

To study noise caused by plasma, 
which is formed by the breaking uii 
of molecule.s from intense heat gen- 
erated by friction with the atmos- 
phere, a GO-pound experiment package 
will be boosted to an altitude of 20C1 
miles by a four-stage Trailblnzei' 
rocket. 

The package will then turn and be 
blasted back towai-d the earth. When 
the payload passes the altitude where 
noise begins (about 300,000 feet) it 
will be traveling some 12,000 miles 
an hour. 

Instruments inside the nose cone 
will sample noise at the front, center 
and back sections. Telementry will be 
recorded making recovery of the no.se 
cone unnecessary, 

The six experiments are being 
launched for the Air Force by tlie 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration from Wallops Lslnnd, 
Va., and will bo concerned with tech- 
niques of achieving contimiou.s com- 
munication during re-entry. 

The Ohio State University Re- 
.search Foundation has been awarded 
a .?80,_000 contract by the Air Force 
Avionics Laboratory for the experi- 
ments. The Avionics Laboratory is 
part of the Research and Technology 
Division of tlie Air Force Systems 
Command. 


Prototype of Deep 
Ocean Rescue Craft 
Due in June 1968 

The first operational prototype of 
the Navy’s now Deep SubmorgeiicG 
Rescue Vehicle (DSRV) is schedulejl 
to be delivered in June 1968. The new 
vessel will provide the Navy wltli on- 
the-scene submarine rescue capability 
anywhere in the world within 24 
hours. 

The DSRV is 49 feet long and is 
designed to rescue 24 crewmembors at 
Ti. a distressed submarine. 

It will be capable of performing res- 
cue missions at depths of up to 3,600 
feet. 

The spheres, each seven and a half 
feet in diameter, are connected side- 
by-side. The middle sphere has a bot- 
tom opening that leads down to the 
distressed submarine. Openings are 
also on each side allowing access to 
the other two spheres. 

Rescued crewmen are placed in 
either the right or left sphere and the 
center one. The third sphere is used 
for controls and houses pilot, co-pilot 
and medical corpsman. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Dr. Peter A. Franlten was appointed 
iJep Dll'., Advanced Research Pi-oi- 
eets Agency, Jan. 30. 

been named 

J-'ep. Dir., Defense Research and En- 
ffmeering for Tactical Warfare Pro- 
grams. 

R. Kraft Jr., 
UfcjA, has been designated Dir., West- 
ern Hemisphere Region, Office of the 
Asst. Secretary of Defense (Interna- 
tional Security Affairs). 

New assignments at the Defense 
Oominimications Agency include Col. 
John p. Walsh, USAF, Chief, Re- 
search and Development Div., and 
Col. Clinton A. Parrish Jr., USAF 
Project Manager. AUTODIN Project.’ 

Col. Chelsie R. Fincher, USAF has 
been assigned as Dep. Commander, 
bubsistenc^ Regional Headquarters, 

BreoWyn.N.Y""’'^’ 

Col. William L. Phillips, USAF, has 
been assigned as Dir., Commodity 
I rocurement and Production. Defense 
T’uel Supply Center. 

Cnpt. Edward C. Oldfield Jr., USN 
Juis been reassigned as Dep. Coni- 
Miancler, Defense Indu.strial Supply 
Center, Philadelphia, Pa. * ^ 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

Maj. Gen. John Norton ha.H been 
named to rcliow Rrig. Gen. Howard 
Commanding General, 
U.S. Army Aviation Materiel Com- 
mand, St. Louis, Mo. 

has assumed 

duties _ns Dep. for Research and En- 
^ineering and Chief Scientist at the 

T 1 ‘ , Weapons Command, Rock 
Jamnd, 111. 

Hrig. Gen. Edwin I. Donley has as- 
sumed command of the Army Mo- 
bility Equipment Command, St. Loui.s 
Mo., relieving Rrig. Gen. Thomas iV 
biimpson, who has retired. 

Nornian L. Comus lias been named 
^ep. Dir, fii'ound Support Equipment 
Laboratory U.S. Army Missile Com- 
mand, Iledstonc Arsenal, Ala. 

Col. John F. Polk is tlie new deputy 
CO the Commanding General, U.S. 
Army Test and Evaluation Command 
Aberdeen Proving Ground. Md, 

Steeuburn is the 
TT?’ Chaparral Management 
OlilcG, U.S. Army Missile Command, 
Jiadstone Arsenal, Ala. 

Department of the navy 

RAdni. Robert R. Wooding has re- 
moved Capt. George E. Fischer as 
^omtnandcr, Southwest Div., Naval 
^stcihtms Engineering Command, 
^npt. Fischer has resumed duties as 
Commander of the division. 
RAdm. Harry C. Mason has been 
Ssaignod as Vice Commander, Naval 
Electronics Systems Command, from 
j'U'fcy as Dep. Commander for Re- 
and Development, Naval Ships 
Systems Command. 
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RAdm. J. J Stilwell will succeed 
RAdm. W. F. Petrovic as Dep. Com- 
mander for Shipyai-d Management, 
and as Program Director for Ship- 
yard Modernization, Naval Ship Sys- 
tems Command, in April. 

Capt. Floyd W. Gooch Jr.. Plan- 
T 9,^*^®** Portsmouth, N.H 
command 

April^^ Philadelphia Naval Yard in 

Capt. Manuel da C. Vincent has i-o- 

1 of the David 

laylor Model Basin, Washington, D.C. 

Capt. Sidney Shcrwiii Jr. has as- 
sumed command of the Pearl Harbor 
Naval Shipyard, relieving RAdm. E. 
Alvey Wright, who has retired. Capt. 
Sheinvm will head the shipyard until 
a ling olncer is ordered to relieve him. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE 
AIR FORCE 

Gen. John P. McConnell has been 
reappointed as Chief of Staff, U. S. 
Air Force, for a second two-year 
tour. 

Gen. John D, Ryan has been as- 
signed as Comniandor in Chief, Paci- 
lic Air Poree, relieving Gen. Hunter 
Harris, who has retired. 

Lt. Gen. J oseph J. Nazzaro suc- 
^*1 • ^ as Commander-in- 

bniot, bti-ategic Air Command, with 
concurrent promotion to the grade of 
general. 

Lt. Gen. Keith K, Compton will 
move from the iiosition of Air Poree 
Dep. Cliief of Staff (Plans and Op- 
erations) to fill the post of Vice Com- 
mauilGr-in-Chief, Strategic Air Com- 
mand, formerly held by Gen. Nazzaro. 

Lt. Gen. Glen W. Martin has been 
assigned as Dep. Chief of Staff (Plans 
and Operations), Hq., USAF. 

Maj. Gon. James T. Stewart has 
as Dir. of Space in 
the Office of Dep. Chief of Staff (Re- 
search and Development), Hq., USAF. 

Maj. Gen. Harold E. Hiimfeld has 
been named as Dir. of Maintenance 
Engineering in the Office of the Den. 
Chief of Staff (Systems and Logis- 
tics), Hq., USAF. 

Maj. Gen. Theodore R. Milton has 
been nominated for promotion to lieu- 
tenant general and assignment as In- 
spector General of the Air Poree. 

Brig. Gen, Russell A. Berg has been 
transferred from duty as Dep. Dir. 
Manned Orbiting Laboratory Pro- 
gram, to duty as Dir., Office of Space 
Systems, Office of the Secretary of 
the Air Force. 


New assiguiuonts iu the Air Force 
Systems Command are; Maf. Gen 
Charles H. Terhune, Jr., Vice Com- 

mand^’ as Com- 

Systems Div.; 
of Dep. Chief 

(Development Plans) Hq., 

D- R. Hedric^c 

Ji., Asst. D^. Chief of Staff (Sys- 
tems) Hq, AFSC; Brig. Gen. Felix M. 
Rogers, Asst. Dep. Chief of Staff 
(Development Plans) Hq., AFSC- 

cal' D V Chief, Bio-Chemi- 

cai Div., Armament Development 
Laboratory Air Proving' Ground Con' 
tel, Eg'lin AFE, Pla,: Col. Milo L 

In^APSC r 

iiq. Al'bC; Col. David E. Galas. Air 
Force Plant Representative, Nor- 
throp Corp., Hawthorne, Calif • Col 
Tapp. Dir., Range dpere- 
tions. Air Force Western Tost Range 

and Coi: 

Teehnn no; q”"’’ Itesearch and 
letJinolofty, Space Systems Div 

Assignments in the Office of' the 
Secretary of the Air Force are: Col. 

Dep. Dir., Plans 

rol Systems; 

Col. Alfred J, Lynn, Dep. Chief, In- 

CoYTa?r Information. 

^ 01 . Call. G. Schneider, Executive to 

Of the Air Force 
(I'lnancial Management); Col. Byron 

n’nc? ^^®cutive to tlie Dep. 

Assignments at Hq., USAF in 

t ivG^'nm'' ""'’ll''"' R- Joyner, Execu- 
tivo Officer, Dep. Chief of Staff 

and Logistics); Col. Lester 
nnH . Chief, Communications 

and Electronics Div., Directorate of 
Aciospace Programs, Dep. Chief of 
Man (P'-ognams nnd Resources); 

Co . Joe M. Whitolield, Asst, for 
lohcy, Dep. Chief of Staff (SyL 

F^nvT,!' Ddward 

I . Byeis, Chief, Nuclear Power Div., 

Science and Teehnol- 
ogy, Dep Chief of Staff, (Research 
and Development). v voseuicji 


Navy Gets New 
Shark Repellent Device 


Die Npy has developed a new 
typo of shark repellent device which 
has successfully passed a .series of 
te.sts demonstrating tliat it is effec- 
tire against various types of .sliarks. 

the now .survival gear is a fivo-foot 
.oag plastic bag which screens a man 
sharks that 

n 1^1 'j® ,1" the vicinity. The bag is 

i n 'I ' supported hy 

inflatable cuffs or rings attached to 

The man, sup- 
poited by his life jacket, floats inside 
the bag. This method prevents blood 
fiom wounds or other human evi- 
<lenco from being sensed by man- 
eating sharks. 

Black in color with orange cuffs, 
the device can be made of commer- 
^uiL lightweight, 
tertel^'* tlccay-proof plastic ma- 
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the Air Force (Installations {£• Logis- 
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the .liiiof'rtnj Orf/?i(j?!ce /IssH., Wash- 
ington, D.C., Feb 15, 1967. 



Hon. Robert H. Charles 


The Problem of 
Long Lead Time 

******** 41 ^ 

Since most of yon are related in 
one way or another to this country’s 
industrial effort, I would now like 
to discuss one of our industrial 
troubles with you. namely, long hard- 
ware lead times. 

There is nothing good, to us, about 
long lead times. On the contrary, 
there are at least three extraordinar- 
ily onerous results: 

* National defense, particularly 
when a war is being fought, involves 
I’apidly and almost constantly shift- 
ing requirements. After all. we don’t 
clo the enemy’s planning for him. So 
if it takes a long time to get a 
needed product, our response to 
changed requirements becomes almost 
glacial in its speed, unless we over- 
buy in the first place to meet all 
possible contingencies. This would be 
unfair to the taxpayer. 

• Having ordered a long lead time 
Hem, suppose the requirement changes 
01 the volume is reduced after it is 
80 percent complete. We then have 


something at 80 percent of its com- 
pleted cost and receiving nothing, or 
completing the purchase of a sub- 
stantially unneeded Item. We usually 
end up doing the latter because it 
may then be worth 30 peixient of its 
original cost, and the added cost of 
completion is then only 20 percent. 

• This result is perhaps least 
understood and most insidious. We 
become locked into a given design 
over a longer period, thereby inhibit- 
ing the incremental incoi*poration of 
major improvements, but even more 
important, of wholly new systems. 
This results in systems which are at 
all times less up-to-date and eifeetii’e 
than they should be. It also creates 
a psychological barrier to force 
modernization. If, being required by 
long lead times to buy fewer systems 
but in larger quantities of each, we 
find ourselves with a very large in- 
ventoiy of an 86 percent effective 
weapon, there is some resistance to 
phasing down all those assets, which 
cost so much in effort, money and 
time, in order to acquire a 96 percent 
effective weapon. 

In short, long lead times limit our 
response to changing world conditions 
and to the rapidly shifting require- 
ments of defense, increase the possi- 
bility of accumulating unneeded or 
obsolescent inventories, and inhibit 
modernization. So I ask the question: 
Why should any customer, particu- 
larly a customer who is responsible 
for the national defense, be thus 
burdened? And if you don’t think 
that this load is a full-feathered 
albatross, just ponder the problem 
when the lead time for a fighter in- 
creases some 36 percent, as it has, 
over what was already too long a 
lead time, i.e., almost a year and a 
half. This means that in order to bo 
sure to have it if we need it, we 
must commit oureelves, almost two 
years before its delivery, to an item 
wiuch changed conditions may render 
ess effective than ^ve desire even 
before we get it. And this for an 
Item already in producUon. 

Let me put it in a nutshell: Indus- 
trial technology and capacity are part 


01 tne loaci time pronionij mui its 
timo wo (lid something more about il. 

Hero are two specific suggostioiis: 

• In searching for new and im- 
proved technology and nmnuracturiiig 
methods, added omiiliaHi.s .shouI<l hr 
placed on increasing thoi speed of the 
manufacturing process as well as im- 
proving the quality of the prodiX'i 
and reducing its coat. Imlu.stry should 
do more of tlii.s on its own. The Air 
Force will, of course, continue lo 
sjionsor research in teclinioal areas, 
particularly wliorii its only applica- 
tion appears to he military. Hut rai'(! 
indeed is the now military mamifac- 
turing technique or matc>rial which 
does not ultimately find its way ialo 
commercial use. Wo need mon? new 
private initiatives in tliis area. 

• Industry should put moiv; of its 
own money into new and improved 
tools of production, tlu'rohy increasinn: 
overall capacity. T can undiu'stand 
a reluctance, without meaningful 
incentives, to make substantial capi- 
tal investments in sjieeinl purposi* 
e(iuipmont, or in eciuipnient for 
temporary or oiui-sliot procurninont 
including wartime surge rmiuire- 
monts. Rut I cannot undor.stand llihi 
reluctance if the roquironmnt appi'ai’s 
to have reasonable stability in a non- 
wartime onvivonmont, particularly 
whore the now manufacturing ei|ui]j- 
mont can do a bettor job faster and 
at lower coat. The airlines do not 
provide machinery and ojiuipmcnt lo 
the manufacturers of comnu'reial air- 
craft. Why should the Air I-’ovce do 
so on military in-ograma having 
reasonable stability? An important 
feature of the total jiackago procure- 
ment concept, under which the fh-fi 
is being built, specified that the innm]- 
facturev would furnish all additional 
facilities for that program, and 
Lockheed and General Flectrio. are 
doing so. I should add that, as far 
as aircraft are concerned, what 
shortages and increased lead times do 
exist ai‘o more the result of commer- 
cial work than of military. For Ihe 
first time in history, in 1007, more 
pounds of aircraft will be delivered 
to commercial users than to the mili- 
tary. Deliveries of new commorcinl 
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aircraft are scheduled to spurt from 
221 in 1966 to 436 in 1967, and 
increase of almost 100 j)Grcent. 

What I am saying is that industry 
should finance the machinery, equip- 
ment and other capital assets not only 
for its civilian business, but also for 
its medium to long-range military 
business. 

As indicated earlier, I have made 
this pitch befoi'e. The reaction is 
reported to be that industry was 
badly burned by investments during 
the Korean conflict and now wants a 
better assui'ance of use before in- 
I vesting capital in long lead time 
equipment. That reaction, in my view, 
misses the mark. I am not talking 
about temporary or one-shot require- 
ments, such as wartime surge.s. I am 
talking about medium to long-range 
military requirements, and only those, 
of such items as the C-6, tho'F-lli, 
the A-7, etc. And speaking of the 
C-6, I noted with interest, and do 
not question its accuracy, an indus- 
tiy study which indicated that if a 
200,000-ton, closed-die forging press 
were available today, on 200 C-6’s 
almost $70 million could be saved in 
manufacturing costs, and an addi- 
tional $30 million in operating costs 
due to reduced weight. The total is 
substantially more than the estimated 
cost of the press. Tf this is so on this 
one program, think how much more 
would bo saved in the ne.xt 10 years 
on all programs, including .such com- 
mercial projects as the 747 and the 
supersonic transport. In view of 
industry’s sharing 100 percent in cost 
reductions on commercial aircraft, 
and a sizeable amount on military 
program.s — for example, on thn C-6 
the ail-frame contractor’s share is 60 
percent below target and 30 percent 
above--I ask again why industry <loes 
not think it would be in its own best 
interest to build and operate .such 
equipment. 

I am not suggesting that any com- 
pany, even if it Imd tlio resources, 
should do such a thing by itself. 
After all, no company knows in 
advance that it is going to win a 
major program, and the time to 
design, build and shako down such 
facilities is much longer than the 
period from airplane development go- 
ahead to cutting of production hard- 
jvare. What is known, however, is 
that some company will win oacli 
pvogram and that it, and the nation. 


will benefit from the existence of a 
facility that can save $98 million on 
one 2 Di‘ogram. Let me .suggest, ther’c- 
foro, that industry consider a con- 
sortium to finance, and perhaps 
operate those facilitie.s that ax-o too 
expensive for one company pi-udently 
to undertake. This would not be new. 
For example, many yoax*8 ago when 
the industi-y xvas much snxallcr and 
even relatively low speed wind tunnels 
wore in this category, a con.sortiun> 
was formed to build the tunnel at 
Pa.sadcna. 
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Tlio next question, (»f cour.qo, is that 
if the nation will benefit from such 
facilities, why shouldn't the Govern- 
ment put up the money. The answer 
is so deeply ingrained in om- ay.stem 
that I am surprised it is asked. With- 
out debating its merits vm-a-vis cap- 
italism, let ixie I'oad to you the fli'st 
definition of “socialism” in Webster’s 
Unabridged: "A . . . social oi-gani- 
zation based on . . . goveriimentiil 
ownox-slilp ... of the essential mean.s 
for the production and distribution 
of goocl.s.” We should all keep this 
definition in mind. I I'eeognize, of 
course, that words like “socialism" 
“cajjilnli.sm,” and “free enterprise” 
urn what might be called “color 
words." Thorn arc fexv polar choic(;s 
in this ambiguous world. Nevorthe- 
css, there are meaningful distinctions 
between them; aiul industry — and the 
nation— should not expect to continue 
to reap the Ixcnefits of capitalism and 
free enterprise without shouldering 
it.H burdmus. We can’t have it both 
ways. 

And if you think this is an idle 
warning, listen to what John Kenneth 
tialbraxth said recently: 

“The line that now divides 
public from so-called private 
organization in military proctirc- 
ment ... is so indistinct ns to 
he nearly imperceptible, . . . the 
mature corporation will eventu- 
ally become a part of the larger 
ndministrntivo complex with the 
state. In time, the line between 
the two will disappear. Men will 
look back in ainuscmcnt at the 
pretense that once caused people 
to refer to General Electric . . , 
or DuPont a.s ‘private’ business” 

Now, listen to the conclusion: 

. . and if the mature cor- 
poration is recognized to be a 
part of the state or some 
penumbra of the state, it cannot 
plead its inherently private char- 


acter ... as cover for the pursuit 
of goals of primary inter- 
est . . 

As with all syllogisms — and I <lc) 
not use the term in doj-ogation — ^Mr. 
Galbx-aith’.s conclu.sion is right only if 
his major preini.se i.s right; nanudy, 
that xnaturo eorpoTations, parricntlarly 
iix defense buHiness, are Iiec-oming part 
of the .state. TFiat ixi’einise need Jiol he 
right. But it wil! he if jh-feMHc 
industry does not boeonie more re- 
Boui-cftful in restoring it.s “inherently 
pifvate charnctesr." I iijpimt. Wo 
can’t have it botJi way.s. 


lUxc.erpt from mldroNn by Capi. R. 
J. Sekneider, TJSN, /Ls.s^. CommamU-r 
for Research, and Tcclmolot/n, Naval 
Air SyslcniH Comnumd, at Annual 
Mceliny of the. Anicricdu Ivslflul.a of 
Aenmmaicii and AHtronautic.H, lioslon, 
Mass,, Nov, 20, 19(W. 
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* * * ^ -^ * * * * «, 
The Attack (liirrlcr. 

. . . The tactical juissionH of the 
eiirrlor have evolved and ehangeil 
thi'ougliout the years and it Hecins 
well founded to state that tha attack 
carrier is, and will remain, the back- 
btme of Navy tactical .strike capti- 
whty in the foro.sooalile future. On 
the national scale, tlio attack currier 
capability i.s, aiul appears to he for 
future one of tlm major building 
blocks of the U.S. security posturo 
weapon systems of tho 
p70 s will probably look mucli similar 
to those in and entoriiig tho Flcofc 
today. Limited conilict, as well as 
police action," in areas remote from 


the U,S. geographic base, remain as 
probabilities so that oinpliasis on rela- 
tively conventional weaponry develop- 
ments is not going to diminish. How- 
ever, the Navy must also give 
continuous attention to the possibilities 
of major nonnuclear and nuclear 
war. Attack carrier air wings must 
be capable of carrying out acro.ss-the- 
board strikes against land and sea 
targets. They must be capable of 
conducting missions in anti-air, close- 
air support, reconnaissance, mining 
and antisubmarine warfare. The 
ability to conduct these missions 
under all-weather conditions is im- 
proving rapidly. We must go further 
and essentially turn “night into day” 
so far as the total effectiveness of our 
capability is measured. 

Fighter and Attack Aircraft. 

What are a few of the salient 
trends and requirements indicated for 
attack and fighter-attack aircraft and 
their primary weapons? 

The ultimate in neronuatieal per- 
formance has certainly not l>een 
attained; speed, range, altitude, 
maneuverability, acceleration, etc., 
can all be improved. In aircraft 
weapon systems, however, liigh per- 
formance is only part of total system 
effectiveness and versatility. Cost 
effectiveness is not just a comp- 
troller’s tool. Reliability and its close 
relative maintainability are highly 
important components of availability 
Maximum performance, if not avail- 
able, is no performance at all. 

In both fighter and attack aircraft 
an important objective should be im- 
proved _ target identification, target 
acquisition, and accurate weapon 
delivery, on the first pass. Having to 
stay around for second and third 
passes throws away a warrior’s best 
defense, surprise, no matter how 
high his basic aircraft performance 
may bei 

Low-level penetration into highly 
defended hostile areas markedly im- 
proves survivability and we want 
foolproof, fail-proof terrain-avoidance 
and terrain-following systems. 

Fully effective, multi-mission air- 
craft are being widely studied. To 
attain multi-mode capabilities with- 
out compromise to any one mission is 
a technological challenge in almost 
every aeronautical and avionic spe- 
cialty. Wo should be able to get 
there in the mid- or late 1970’s. 


Advances in automation, pilot’s 
display and iiifoiTnation tran.sfer, 
man-to-machine and machine-fco-maii, 
pennit smaller crews. I don't have 
time to debate pro's and eon’s of 
single- versus dual-place aircraft 
specifically, but man is a very expen- 
sive commodity to carry, in weiglit, 
vulnerability, training and mainte- 
nance costs. Each combat warrior 
i-eflects big multipliers back into 
every aspect of defense management 
and financing. 

Anti-Air Warfare. 

Anti-air defense of a naval task 
force postulates coordinated actions of 
fighter aircraft and surface-to-air 
mi.ssiles for a “defense-in-depth.” 

Trends In fighter aircraft develop- 
ment will continue along lines of 
increased speed, range and endurance. 
Some versions of the P-4 series air- 
craft will still be in the Navy inven- 
tory. These will carry the up-to-date 
versions of Sidewinder and Sparrow 
missiles. The F-lllB development 
offers increased interception range, 
time on station, and the longer range 
Phoenix missile capability. Its fire 
control system provides for multijilo 
target attack. 

This airplane and its missile sys- 
tem still must complete various evalu- 
ation phases prior to pi-oduetion deci- 
sions. 

It would seem clear that the ad- 
vantages of a variable-sweep, “swing- 
wing^' principle, increased air-to-air 
missile range, and multiple-target 
track while scan fire control system 
have been feasibility verified and that 
next generation developments will go 
forward from these “bench mark.s.” 
Again I would emphasize avionic tech- 
nology improvement by size and 
weiglit reduction and reliability and 
versatility increase as holding the Icey 
to improved single or multiple mission 
effectivity. 

The future trends for naval sur- 
face-to-air missiles must include 
coping wth faster, smaller, harder 
targets. We must increase effective- 
ness against very low altitude targets, 
in any weather, day or night, and in 
a full electronic countermeasure en- 
vironment. We should be able to 
destroy stand-off weapons as well as 
tlieir mother aircraft Point defense 
systems of small enough size and 
wght for installation in our lesser 
shins ai'A fip/>nm-!n.v feasible 


Air-to-Surface. 

Our attention is strongly directed 
to highly accurate missiles for point 
targets. Our ultimate objectives in- 
clude all-weather, day and night 
guidance, warhead mechanization 
properly balanced to the target 
hardness, and appropriate stand-off 
range for various missions, Present 
state of the art is well typified in the 
Walleye and Condor developments, 

In ARM (anti-radiation missiles), 
future descendants of the Shrike 
family will move towards higher 
velocity and better guidance features. 
The strike aircraft going against a 
iiostile defensive guided mis.sile com- 
plex is essentially engaged in a 
rather per.sonalizod duel. Winning the 
draw and having one lesser time to 
target are the keys to success and 
survival. When we succeed in gaining 
relative immunity from the hostile 
missile defenses, we decrease the 
requiroments for stand-off range, re- 
open the medium altitudes for use, 
and reduce the danger from defen- 
sive small arms fire. 

Rapid strides are being made in all 
the bit-and-piece technologies: rndai* 
and infra-red, low-light level TV, 
microwave radiometry, miniaturized 
inertial schemes, explosives, warhead ! 
kill mechanization, fuzing and pilot 
diplays. ... 

Unguided weapons will not become ^ 
obsolete and here is a fertile field for : 
improvements; bombs, bomblet-elus- 
ters, hypervelocity rockets and other ^ 
weapons of these types have a special 
place in an armament inventory be- 
cause of their low price, .simplicity, 
ruggedness in storage, and high cost 
and system effectiveness for many 
applications. 

I 

Ship-to-Ship/Surface. 

A few words should be given to 
ship armament, specifically referring 
to tile field once dominated by the 
main battery guns. 

There is some development in small 
bombardment rockets and .several 
light-weight gun systems, We think 
there is a place for a longer range 
ship-launched missile system and are 
presently studying possible adapta- ' 
tion of the Army’s Lance missile 
program. 

Advanced Early Warning. ^ 

Carrier based early warning and 
long-range surveillance against both 
air and surface targets will eontimie 
as an important requirement. Some- 
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thing like the E2A aircraft will be 
needed in our inventory. Improve- 
rnents^ in detection range, clutter 
reduction and data management are 
inost significant to this mission. 
Fighter direction of long-range inter- 
ceptors has been incorporated in this 
mission for some time and experience 
has sugge.sted secondary control of 
long-range strike missions as a corol- 
lary u.sage. 

-Antisubmarine Warfare (ASW) 
Antisubmarine warfare remains 
high in Navy priority. But without 
somo_ revolutionary breakthroughs in 
physical science wo must continue the 
slow struggle towards increased effi- 
ciency of known effects. Sophisticated 
signal processing to extract every 
I3ossil)le bit of information from each 
sensor and efficient data processing to 
correlate each little hit of knowledge 
Js our ehoro. Integration of the total 
iivionics package and microminiaturi- 
sintion of components is our only 
},>resent liope to survive the deluge of 
oloetronic liardware this stubbornly 
1 ‘csistivo warfare area requires. It 
i-nust ho reliable equipment or the 
whole effort is wasted. 

Eeplacement for tlio aging S-2 
<Jiri.sign is required during the li)70’s 
we are planning for it in the VSX 
concept. Tliis aircraft must embody 
tlioso trends I have just mentioned 
«n<l in reduced size follow on in the 
jA-NhW pattern of the pro.sont P-fi 
airplane. Tlio many operating func- 
tions will he centralized into an inte- 
fi-i'atod display system under com- 
jiiiter Hupjiort for management of tlie 
aloio.st infinite detail. But tlie opora- 
toi' will be aided rather than replaced 
iyy the computer. Critical problems of 
tlotoction, clasaificntion and localiza- 
tion are expected to be solved more 
nuickly. Better integration of the 
vaniouH systems is expected to in- 
probability and accuracy of 
solution. Aircraft performance will 
fc»o increased, permitting search of 
g-roator area further out from the 
CVS force and with le.ss tramsit time. 

The same trends observed in tlio 
Ixed-wing airplane will occur in 
-•otary-wnig aircraft. Performance 
rVill^ bo increased in the vehicle to 
icHieve higher speed and greater 
!n durance with a heavier payload, 
mproved systems integration with 
omputer-aidod control and di.splay 
yill bo the rule. The ability to store 
afca, compare, rcti’iove and compute 
/ill enhance effectiveness in this 


multi.sensor environment. Sophisti- 
cated signal processing will be more 
extensive for sonar acquisition and 
target location. Impi-oved versions of 
the SH-3 helicopter series will be 
with us during most of the 1970’s 
with a replacement up for study and 
development possibly late in the 
period. 

Land-based ASW airplanes of the 
1 -3 .series are with us throughout the 
period. The ANEW concept, pioneered 
m the land-based P-3, will bo im- 
l)i'oved and extended to all ASW air- 
craft. Largely because of weight and 
space consideration.s, newer develop- 
ment will most likely bo proved out 
first m the larger ASW aii-plane. 
More automation of functions with 
automatic alerting devices for the 
operators can be foi-oeast. Airframe 
and engine improvements ivill in- 
crease range and endurance capabili- 
tie.s. A follow-on airplane (VPX) will 
bo stadiorl fer tho next generation. 
loriiai).s .some remarkable discovoi-y 
or invention will make undersea 
survo.llancn a.s efficient as our pres- 
cut capabilities for keeping track of 
objects in orbit. 

Oceanography. 

Closely i-elated to ASW is the ocean 
onvironment. Navy interest in total 
oceanography, or “inner space,’* is 
quite natural. Wo are intensifying our 
ef^rts in all aspeeLs of oceanography. 

L (Torts have been under way for 
«everal years to predict oceanogi-aphic 
conditions analogou.s to the way sui*- 
fnee weather is foi-ecasL Pi-ogrea.s 
has been mmln and the results im- 
prove ASW operations. Many similar- 
ities exist bet^veon this inner space 
and tlie higher lovnl.s of aerospace, at 
lea.st ns to problem areas. Much of 
tlie technology which has been de- 
velopiHl for human survival in sub- 
marines and underwater exploration 
IS iminedintely applicable to space- 
craft life support systems and vice 
versa. 

The vast distances and amas one 
must cover to collect data and un- 
vavol many mysteries of ocean- 
ography .suggest adding aircraft plat- 
forms to the small fleet of surface 
and (loop submergence research 
yos.scla now employed. Some special- 
ized instrumentation possibilities are 
being investigated and others can be 
expected to exploit the high data- 
gathering potential of an airborne 
survey. 


Conclusion. 

^ I have necessarily omitted more 
Items than I have mentioned, but 
there is no particular significance to 
the omissions except lack of time. 
Vertical take-off, zero length deck- 
launch, engine and propulsion inno- 
vations, communication, navigation, 
satellite and other space applications, 
the list goes on almost without end. 
These are all important. 

lieeapitulating some of the more 
challeneging technological aspects for 
the future: 

Aerodynamics— In pretty good 
shape overall, thougli there is a good 
bit of work to do in the hypersonic 
speed ranges. Stability and control 
at tho.se high velocities and also in 
the zero and very low speed range 
need some more development. 

Propulsion— Almost unlimited pos- 
sibilities for the future. Every 
advance in tlnust-to-weight ratio 
extends our de.sign capabilities. 

Materials and Structures— Despite 
excellent progress, the demand.s of 
now requirements are almost unsati- 
ablc. Temperature, weight, strength 
and stiffness, and fatigue capabilitio.s 
arbitrarily limit almost every design. 
Each improvement whets the appetite 
for more. 

Avionics— We want and have to 
have ultra-complex electronics to moot 
and improve on almost ovovy militai’y 
i*equirement. Yot as tochnology per- 
mits smaller equipment to meet the 
need, the greater grows the demand 
to build in still moi*e capability, and 
for versatility wo want it all in every 
airplane or missile. Weight and size 
are shrinking at a very satisfactory 
rate. Now it is time to really got 
after absolute reliability. We Imve to 
get this complex equipment \ip to the 
I’cliability of the main wing -structure 
before it is truly satisfactory. 

General — The explosive growth of 
new technology has in itself become 
a problem. Each successful experi- 
ment points the way to new effort and 
at the same time raises the question 
of wliether or not to exploit it in 
military hardware. We must stay 
alert and balanced with the beat pos- 
sible judgment, between trying to 
capitalize too soon on some new 
knowledge versus staying at the 
research level so long, looking for the 
last bit of proof, that a technological 
lead passes to the enemy. 
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SPEAKERS CALENDAR 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Mr. Eduard T. Jones, Staff Dir., 
Contractor PerfoiTiiaiice Evaluation, 
Office of Asst. Secretary of Defense 
(Installations & Logistics), at the Na- 
tional Contract Management Assn. 
Meeting, Mountain View, ([Jalif,, April 

Mr. Henry A. Wallace, Los Angeles 
Regional Jfanager, Defense Contract 
Audit Agency, at the National Con- 
tract ^Management Assn, hleeting, 
Los Angeles, Calif., April 16; at the 
Federal Bar Assn, hleeting, Santa 
Monica, Calif., April 18. 

Lt. Gen. H. C. Donnelly, USAF, 
Dir., Defense Atomic Support Agency, 
at Western States Civilian-Military 
Traffic Safety Conference, Albuquer- 
que, N.M., April 18; at Kiwanis Club, 
Albuquerque, N.M., April 19. 

Maj. Gen. J. B. Bestic, USAF, Dep. 
Dir. for National Military Command 
System Technical Support, Defense 
Conimunication.s Agency, at Institute 
of Electrical and Electronics Engi- 
neers Meeting, Jackson, Miss., April 

1 o. 


ong. uen. r. lu duincy, vice oom- 
mander. Air Foi-ce Communications 
Service, at Collins Radio Technologi- 
cal Assn. Meeting, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, April 11; at Aimed Forces 
Communications and Electronics Assn. 
Meeting, Maxwell AFB, Ala., April 
18. 

Lt. Gen. T. P. Gcrrity, Dep. Chief 
of Staff (Systems & Logistics), at 
American Oixlnance Assn. Meeting, 
Washington, D.C., April 12; at Na- 
tional Society of American Value En- 
gineers Meeting, Chicago, HI., Api-il 
24; at American Oninance Assn. 
Meeting, Washington, D.C., May 11; 
at Inter-Agency Data Exchange, 
Houston, Tex., May 17. 

Maj. Gen. J. W. O’Neill, Com- 
mander, Electronic Systems Division, 
Air Force Systems Command, at 


City, N.J,, April Iff. 

lion. R. II. (’hiu'lt'H, Asst, tiecreliiri 
of the Air h’oree (InsULilatioiis atic 
Logislic.s), at National Conlrncl Mnii- 
agenu'nt Assn. Meeting, Unlttmore 
Md,, A|)ril 27; at National Contvael 
Management Assn. Meeting, (Jam 
Kennedy, Flu., May 2. 

Brig. (Jen. J. S. Hleyinnier, 
maiuler, Air Force WesUnn 'I’ciiL 
Range, at American Society for Ciiinl- 
Meiiting, Vandenbei g 
AFB, Cahf., April 27. 

Mnj. (Jen. (J. T. (Jnultl .Jr., Die., 
(./ominand, Control aiul Coninuinini- 
Lions, Office of the Dep. Cliief of SlalV 
(Propams and ResoiirceH), IDi.. II.S. 
Air I' oi'ce, at DOD Conijniler InstituU', 
Waslimgton, D.C., May 1. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

Lt. (Jen. Ben Harrell, Commanding 
General, U. S. Army Combat Devel- 
opments Command, at Assn, of U S 
Army Meeting St. Louis, Mo„ Mareh 

\uA Meeting, 

Worcester, Mass., March 29; at 

bihty Forum, Allison Division of Gen- 
eral Motors, Indianapolis, Ind., April 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

M L. McDonald, Chief of 

Naval Operations, at Anny War Col- 
lege, Carlisle, Pa., April 24. 

RAdm. Phillip Beshany, Dir., Sub- 
marine Warfare, Office of Chief of 
Naval Operations, at Kiwani<! rinu 
Columbus, Ga., May 16. ^ 

DEPARTMENT OF THE 
AIR FORCE 

Lt. (Jen. R, L. Bohannon, Surgeon 
General of the Air Force, at Ae?o 
space Meihcal Assn. Meeting wish 
ington, D.C., ApriUO- 13 . ^ 

Lt. Gen. Sam Maddux Jr Cnn-, 
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AF Missile Center 
Gets Three-Axis 
Flight Simulator 


Ihe state of the art in inertial 
guidance testing has taken a sizuhio 

Air Force Mifi.sile 
Development Center (APMDC). Hol- 

laUon of a three-axis flight simulator. 
1 he sinmlator will be used hy the 
Guidance 

JvimfaF complete guklunce 

systems at a known conti*olled angular 

AFMnr concrete floor in the 

AI MDC Gj^scope Test Branch area 

SL principally of 

loui major subassemblies: the thrw> 

puter which is analog com- 

<lesire,l Soi P™Ki-amme.l for fto 

a-£S£-“as,.s 


Air Force Awards 
Six Contracts For 
V/STOL Transport Design 

Six .study iiontriu'lH totMtllii) 
Ho2,()()() for dosign of n vorticiil slmrl 
tiikoon iimMamting (V/.S’rOI,) lighl 
transport aironift have Bocni awaidi'ii 
'hV tho Am-onautical Syatmns DiviHimi 
ot tlm Air Force Systoinn (.‘oinniatnl. 

Contrnctor.H will rmtoarcli and 

analyze various V/ST( )D 

iiivosLigato did'orimt pr<ipuiniiiii unitri, 
and proparo tim host aircraft ilmdgn 
lor each propulsioii systmii. (luntraciH 
m.so call lor jiraparntion of a cir-taih'd 
toclinologioal dovolojmKmt iiragram 
for each aircraft connguraLioii. Dc- 
V/STOI, Irans- 
poits will 1>(! from four (;u niiia Ions, 

Information acquired iindm' Ifu* 
study contracts may ha used hy (hr 
Aoiomuitical Systems Division Hic 
nuuro development of V/STOl, air- 

1/1 (I L U« 

hnl'l? contracts, which 

^^"‘'<’mher 19(50. will develop 
nformation on a V/«T()I.-type light 
whicli can i‘es|>l.ijcl *^ 1.1 
planned or enuu'g(3ncy Hiuiport re- 

fflnn nemi- 

SS r‘ airfields, and from uupre- 
paiotl forward area sito.s. 

Aeronautics Divi.sJon of 
M X I/Ockheed-Georgia Co.. 

^«*T” l^ivisiori of 

simi Aircraft Dlvl- 

Lo™hfod"Slfr‘L.4rSf‘' 
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NDAR OF 



1-G: Fourth Space Congress, 
Beach, Fla. 

^6: New York Academy of Sci- 
Mnencan Institute of Aeronan- 
ncl Astronautics International 
r XT ,Snb.sonic Aeronautics, 
'ork, N.Y. ’ 

7 : Ocean from Space Syinpo- 
Houston, Tex. 

-7; American Institute of 
ects Meeting, Milwaukee, Wis. 
■7: Institute of Management 
es Meeting, Boston, Mass. 

4; American Chemical Society 
ig, Miami Beach, Fla. 

■j2: American Society of Me- 
U Engineers Meeting, Detroit, 


Helicopter Society 
Meeting, Washington, D.C. 

ElocH’ochemical Society 
Meeting, Dallas, Tex. 

May 8-10: Fludics Symposium, I.rfifay- 
ette, Iml. 

May 8-12: American Society of Civil 
Engineers Meeting, Seattle, Wash. 
May 8-13: Mechanical Contractors 
America Meeting, Kansas 

Eity, Mo. 

Ordnance Assn. 
Meeting, Washington, D.C. 

May 11: National Defense Transporta- 
tion Assn. Meeting, Fort Eustis, Va. 


May 15-18; Society of Plastic Engi- 
neers Meeting, Detroit, Mich. 


Conference, San Francisco, Calif. 
May 20: Armed Forces Day. 

May 22-25: American Institute of 
Aeronautics ami Astronautics Ad- 
vaiiced Marine Vehicles Meeting, 
Norfolk, Vn. 


May 23-25: Armed Forces Coinmunicn- 
tJons-Electronics Assn. Meeting, 
Washington, D.C. 


^^57 2: American Society for 

Quality Control Animal Convention, 
Chicago, 111. ’ 


Institute of Environ- 
^Sciences Meeting, Washing. 

Aerospace Medical Assn, 
g, Washington, D.C. 

-19: American Institute of 
iitics and Astronautics Ther- 
ms Specialist Conference, 
•leans, La. 

20: Joint Computer Confer- 
Llantic City, N.J. 

American Society for Qiial- 
trol Meeting, Chicago, 111. 
Aiuerican Society for Trnin- 
^ Development Meeting, Bos- 

^Natlonal Security Industrial 
leventh Inner, space Confer- 
ishington, D.C. 

Electronic Components Con- 
Washington, D.C. 


wy Establishes 
ategic Warfare 
Office 

y of the Navy Paul IL 
announced the contraliza- 
.1 Navy strategic \varfare 
within the omcc of the 
Javal Operations, 
he OfTieo of Director for 
Defensive 
Jl— 97), the new oflice will 
erall guidance and coordi- 
plnnning, development and 
e Navy’s growing strategic 

nival George H, Miller has 
tated director of the ofTice. 
port to the Vice Chief of 
ei'ations. Admiral Miller 
crying as Director of the 
fo Objectives Group and 
of the Strategic Systems 
aip in the Office of the 
aval Operations. 

idusfry Bulletin 
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Navy Shipbuilding Program 
for Fiscal Year 1967 Announced 


1 has announced it 

sJiip-biiilding program for PY 196' 
allocating construction primarily t 
private shipyards. The nine nava 
sliinyarils are heavily committed, par- 
icularly m tlie repair and convei^ioi 
oi. (!onii)lcx combatant ships. However 
the San I'rancisco Bay Naval Shin 
yard will constmet one docontamina 
tion barge (YFN) and one nuclear- 
powered attack submarine (SSfN)) 
ami the Portsmouth, N.H., Naval 
hliipyanl ^vill build one decontamina- 
tion barge. 

Construction of the following ships 
in the FY 1967 Shipbuilding Pro- 
gram will be undertaken in private 
I’ollowing competitive bidding 
(DL s and LST’a already assigned ns 
noto(l) : 

I. nuclear-powered attack aircraft 
carrier (CVA(N)) 

■ ^ iiu^clear-poworcd attack subma- 
rines (SS(N)) 

1 nuclear-powered guided missile 
frigate (DLG(N)) 

1 dock landing ship (LSD) 

11 tank landing ships (LST) (Na- 
tional Steel & Shipbuilding Corp., San 
Diego, Calif.) 

10 escort ships (DE) (Avondale 
Shiiiyartl.s, Wostwego, La.) 

5 oeoan minesweepers (MSO) 

2 ammunition ships (AK) 

1 combat store ship (APS) 

2 reploni.shmcnt fleet oilers (AOR) 

1 submarniG i*escue vessel (ASR) 

2 salvage tugs (ATS) 

research ship 

( AtiUK) 

2 surveying ships, medium (AGS) 

_ oil miscellaneous landing and serv- 
ice craft 

. The nuclear-powered attack carrier 
in the piygram %vill be an improved 
version of the USS Enterprise (CVA 


(N)-65) and tlie most modern war- 
ship in the world. She will be pow- 
ered with the now two-reactor plant 
that has been under development 
by the Atomic Energy Commission, 
Ihe now carrier will have an 
overall length of 1,092 foot, a water- 
line beam of 1.84 feet, and a full-load 
displacement of about 91,800 tons. 
Ihe ship’s mission will lie to sujiport 
and operate aircraft to engage in sus- 
tained operations in support of other 
loi’ces. 


.Ihe nuclear-powered attack subma- 
rines in the program are tlie same 
class as those included in the FY 1906 
bhipbuilding Program. These subma- 
rines are designed for maximum ef- 
tectiyenoss against all typos of ships 
particular enemy submarines. They 
will have n higli submerged speed and 
long-range sonar detection equipment. 
Ihey will bo equipped with antisub- 
marine warfare weapons sucli as anti- 
suhraarinc rockets (SUBROC). They 

QAAT 0^ about 

dOO leet, a maximum beam of 32 feet, 

displacement of about 

4,660 tons. 


equipped with Tartar missile capa- 
bility which will enable the ship to 
operate offensively, independently, or 
wth strike, antisubmarine, or ‘ am- 
phibious forces against submarine, 
surface throats. The ship will 
be oJG feet long, have a maximum 
beam of 60 feet, and a full-load dis- 
placement of 10,100 tons. 

The 313 miscellaneous landing and 
^mee craft in the program include 
barges, lighters, and various landing 
Cl aft of all sizes wlioso combiiiGd 
lunctions consist of landing person- 
nel, vehicles and equipment from 
snip to shore. 
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by 

'I'. I'\'ri'ni‘o 

Dt'p. Uiidi'i' .Scci'clary »f Hu* Air I'oiro (Mnii|io\v(>r) 


T{(ui(!(‘rs of th(! Ifafoitir liuhtalru 
liullelm <luriiij>' llu> Inst yoar aro 
awiirt’ of tho incri'asod iiiiorosi of tho 
I)(!f{’ns(! Depiii'LiiKMit in applyiiifv tu*w 
(ulucation and traininjv [(‘(dnioloKion l» 
ils oducaLtoii and (I'aitiinjc iH'o^nitn. 
In th(! April in.suo of Ilia IliiUrlhi, tin- 
Assintant RtanTfary of Dafanju! (Man- 
power) annoutua'd (.lu> I'ljiKinvorinjr 
.Syaloinn for Induration and Traininf^ 
Confereneo Indd in Jvini' IIKIO for ilu* 
(ninu'p'inp: (‘duoational lt‘('luioiofjy in- 
duati’y. Over 500 I'oprt'ai'iilalivejt of 
iinluidry attond(nl iln^ conferorK’o and 
many wlio did not are fatniliar wJHi 
tlio ])ro(!(n’dinKH of Ihia fniii{‘avor to 
do{ieril)e tlie nnpvnitinie and anipn of 
IK)!) traininf’' propraina »im well aa 
l)c>int out j)riority areas. 

Followitif*' tln> ('oiifeia'nce, iu the 
July iasuo, Uoy Davenport, (.ben 
Deputy AsHiatant .Secretary of De- 
fiuKse for Manpower, rianninff and 
Ueaearch, lilKhliKhled tlie k(*y dl/ieiia- 
aiona of tint confei-etice and nKuiii 
empha.sized DOD’m slroiip- inlentiona to 
pui'Hue tills program. 

finally, in an article pnldlMhed in 
till! Oetoher issue, I deserilied I be Air 
Doreo’s participation in thin etrort. 
That article mentioned a “fnllowMip" 
lialiiM' planned by (lie National SVciir- 
Ity Industrial Assoclalieii (N.SIA) 
which co-aponsored the .lune con- 
fereiHie with the Defenae llepartment. 
The followup is known as Project' 
AUISTOTLK (Annual Iteview of In^ 
formation and .Sympoaiiiin on (be 
TeehnoloKy of TrainitiK an.l I, earning 
and I'iducation) . I bavc^ heeii aiiabpied 
DOl) executive aKcncy reapnnnit.nhv 
Tor Project AUISTDTLM. 

I he NSIA TralniiiK Ailvimiry (.’fiin- 
mitlee, hca<le(I hy Marvin Kidui, Vice 
ProRldent, Aircraft ArinaTnenla, Im* 
lias taken the initiative, to orKanIze 
creiitivn Industrialisls, cMlucalora and 
intnrcHted parties In (he direction «f 
Ih’ojoct AKTSTOTr.K.* Over 200 rep- 
rcaontutivcH of these orKanizatlonH 


havi* vcduntcered llieir nenicf;; (n 
atudy Mil* potential apidie.'iliniia of le-w 
Irniniinc lecliindony (•■ IHili ■■dinitli.in 
ami Irainiipf pni)*raniii. 


*MS7/1 contact for mldUmiU infar- 
inatim on Project A/iIST(mf; («■ 

/CxoGulm .S'errefftri/, 
Jraimnff Advinoi^/ ComMitlce, Na- 
ttonal SccurUy huhiHlruU Aimdalion, 
ATrcci mv, Wmkimon, 
'^'^^ephone : (SOS) S!H!~ 


What ill Project AlH-STOTI.i:? 

A KI.STOTI.I'i is on apjii.ipi 
acronym for Ihls iai'r.e <-if<>rl (•■ 
tbe Defense Department in iipidyliut a 
ayatematic n|>iiroach to its eilneetiMii 
and ti-alninir pinlilems. The r.rieiititi. 
apiiroacli to method, the . ..i 

of (be 2(ttb century "sy.-itonc. up 

proaeb," can lie I t>;if), i.. ilii. 

(ireek pbilonoplier. 

Projirt AHI.STtlTI.l-: will ntinnpf 
to “provide a siriieture I.. .-ni Hin 
conliMUiiip commililicalion nnd 
clmnne of accomplisbment-. wiihin Du 
(Joveriimeni Imlinilry ednealion • ..ni 
immity and cniilritmte pi tin- ;tdMin>< 
immi of i|im|ily mid elln-ieiicy <.f Do- 
imtion’!i eiluentf.in and tiaininK.” 
N.SIA ban arcepled tin- task 
ijiK lii);e||ier crenllve mid iniaitMiatiVi' 
people who have v.ilunle.-ii d to ••.tn.lv 
varlotni problem aren-i -ind niab.^ 

recommi'iiilHllHini to (be .'o'.i.uaiv of 

Defense, mi we|| m. I.I (In- tMfh.- ..1 
l•;ltucaliiln and other l••edelal ju;*'"* i *- 1 
with whom they me worliin^i, 

.Sovei-nl pidiit’i nbiml AIM, ST' ‘Ti t: 
merit npecilic coninient. ii h, ^ 

worldiur project nmdo uji „( v.dunioi 
representnllveii from univei Ml j.- . and 

cducuHim iin 

atudiea Kiui rccomioendnf (nh:; bu'. ,• 
tdinrt- na well im lonp; ferm |t..|enHa}-.. 
Third, altlimiKh DMIi lo..b Hn- iniija 

live, i.iher l•'elle|al nncin le:.. j.,n|i 

Kducnlbm. will |.e wmk 

liiK closely willi (be imdf hi,.si|.;,, 
I'oiii'tli, while other |j,„ 

(■mniniltee for Kconoinlc Deveb.j.nimd, 
Americiiii MaiiiiKemeid As.:.., iid)..)s, 
•dc.) are coiiceiiied with Viuiosin m, 
peciH of III,, flnveiinneii! in-bniiiy 
educuHon urea. AHl.STD'J’IJ-: Hj., 

flint ami Im-Keiit coiicerte,| , jr».i I by hi 
dutilrlaliNia imd eibical«>ia to vp.ih 
with l*'nderal aK»meli«i to aiu.ty Hp. j„.w 
prtibleiitK which impede the appHcaH..n 
tn advaiiml lechindotiicit mnl mam pe 
meiit roncepta to cducatlm, and i, dji 
hiff. 

Tho overall nlKolflcame of AIM 
KTOTU*; la that it will U. luiMn^ 


Diorny and diliinilt n,-,) 

‘"''Id.'OtN.,; |„,Mi iiidlisliy |„ 

llti' i'.•dl•^id niiM III !,■; Wu 

''IS'ly n.-v, l..aelii,u, (.vluHdnj.y ' 
I'l'D .•dun.lu.i, .and traiiiiii|a 

^ K'-mp. an. ,nv.e„|,| 

■•''idMn,: i.aili. ulai inamify and |ini| 

ona-. Ill wlii.'li nahi.iliy^ 

' du. , ..iiuiiiniity, t',.|.pi 

"’"'li'''".- tu v, and fuiavanl Ion) 
in,; i.-.-.nin..i,daH..r,:. f..,. nduli,,,,., ( 
"''I - do, . 1 ( 1 ,, I, and (rail 
rii.. la.k r, 

!i.,l. d i.rl.a. : 

» I'n.ji I-! hIMjiillI, 

• ,*didi,i, 

• lof.MMuiIioii .'d.-iar.n and p,! 
hi- ^ill, 

• I'Minaih.-i, P,' .-andi. 

• N'- 1 1.1, - '..iiMu i!! 

• ."vh.-Mi , i:,i„,.aliMn, 

• - •d- a nn- , and Dvntuu 

fir. II, 

• and Tiidn., 

• h...,. MU, h,.i,| lt||..,■fa.■|., 

• Inl.-i nah-.nul t n.!,-! a! iuns. 

i’loji i I lMfl,nH|). 

"■■'■d' ’ ! iniriM.ii/' nuhnl. d i.y Die 

'K I'-I.IM, laii! ,\l4;||l,I, 

wd! Inr... l.-.h. U ml... ip.- .MiUHuy .'P.i'v. 

I”. i>, (,,n, , al...ii( lli.(||))| 

ii'.|l‘. iduii!.! v.tn. iu.un;iU; hav-i 

b‘- n n il . i. d t...,.;ui-.. i.s' iiiridid npli 
Dill.- M. (d.nn.a! n.;M.ih-, I'.llMU; tile 

l.-lli.V. hn: );■ ini'uDi . tllll.dllll nf 


Dn-.-.o v-ui 

5 ? J • V. j 

in i 


epf. d, It 111 

Dtl Itnd 

III'V. h 

.-ilV! 

'Oft 

l••clllli.tu^■ i, 

inm.y .t.- 
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Dm, have 


■ •nii.d f.i 
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111 .i-, i 

dinu Di'-n- 

.Olh}; in.. 

M Du- 

"■1 Dint? ^ 

. !- ividl.-e 
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.■■d-iDh;. 1 . 

Ul.{ 

, If:. 

l-I.V, liill. 

tldoiDi D 

■ !hi- .d 

... ! 

i V » ! ) r 

n- -f oUl' 

hl-ddiin; 

.fiin-M 1 


h.a: 

<'.-i.'eidnu 

D-i hid-jo-' : 

■, -.'dd.-h 

■p. 


1 .itJi'iidi'i' 

fh. re n.-v. 

! 1 .D n D)(.’ 


.■Da-i 

nmv li" 


' 4n dt.' 

Du 


f ’■li.tiii 


(all 


i’l bn 

have . 

iUl. !. d "in 

»-> 

..Do" 

I tiiiinlnu 

I'l-’Klain--! 

HP.- , 

■l.d. 

* ”-'S j'-i can ici' 

idi.t tni t.> 

-d-.a‘. ica; 

Da 

• h > ' 

'D'--l!*-IICe'l. 


MiitiV ..f Du- «. .di.j.|.ii mid . 

is, i-na:'nnr.-'. ici welt' 

oD;.-! |;,..nd UWailillK 

• (eni-.!.Dia 5 iMn ...f Dn Ss nu-M*., . nul-i 1 -e 

U>ieil in M.e Jidu! 3 -n.a 4 m..-.- ..f Pn.jcct 

Media, Dpirlitpmrnt*? and Standard". 

the. ilrt-ib JfJ-USJ.-. » I.nuevn-d with . 
Mi' itm, ' "liCsk- d. •.rl-.-jiiinnit-i,’' Olid : 
".'dnndatda hjuS W’ill j 

tr-rirtiidy »-a'-b ..'Surt, AlUmUMh i 

Hdfi in fniijihl (lau bealthy, the i 
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^ jjulusti-ial interest in each of these 
areas appears to be so great that 
NSIA thought it advisable to have 
three individual groups. The problems 
in these areas are interrelated. 

The problem with the use of exist- 
ing media, such as etiucational tele- 
vision, closed-circuit television and 
films, is not that they aren’t tech- 
nically feasible but, rather, that they 
have generally been used inelTectively, 
The Killian Report on the use of tele- 
vision supports this contention. The 
question is really concerned with 
quality control over operation and 
curriculum development. 

The "new developments" group is 
confronted with another question- 
Where can we find "laboratory-type" 
training operations which enhance ex- 
perimentation on the effectiveness of 
new technology, such as computer- 
assisted instruction ? 

There is also the question of meas- 
urements. Industry, it may be pre- 
sumed, is producing a new technology 
on the assumption that, if it is more 
efiicient than existing techniques, the 
market will be created. Yet the mar- 
ket to which it is selling is too often 
not geared towards efficiency because 
the criteria for measuring output 
(i.e., how well the learner learns) do 
not exist in many case.s. Without these 
criteria the present motho<l of deci- 
sion making, based often on costs of 
inputs (teachers, teaching machines, 
etc.) without regard to ofTectiveness, 
will foreclose feasible alternatives 
which utilize advanced and costly 
technology. Education i.s not an 
"imlustry” based on quality control 
criteria in which the managers con- 
sider "rejects” as costs of operations. 


Systems Analysis and Imstructional 
Systems. 

The task groups studying "systems 
analysis" and "courses, skills, and 
;asl<s" are related but are directed at 
lifferont problems, Systems analysis 
s management technique for pre- 
enting ^ alternatives to decision 
aakers in all facets of education and 
raining including directly related 
upport activities such as research 
nd development. It has to be sepa- 
ated from the “instructional systems 
pproach" which is a methodology 
sneerned with the tasks and skill re- 
uiroments related to a particular 
jurse or cluster of courses. Both need 
• be thoroughly defined, and areas 
here each may be used effectively 
ust be determined. 
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Education Research. 

Education research is a topic in 
wliich Government agencies, especially 
the Office of Education (OE), are 
interested. Recently, tJie OE authority 
was clianged by legislation so that 
industry could perfonn i-escarch 
within its $100-million-a-year research 
program. The problem today in edu- 
cation research appears to bo morn 
the question of quality rathor than 
quantity. In i&63 there were about 
1,500 "hard core” researchers who 
contributed to the solution of educa- 
tion problems. In 1966, thi.s number 
jumjjed to 6,000. However, like the 
growth of "scientists” nml “oagineers" 
in the defense research and develop- 
ment buildup during the 1960's, the 
increase in dollars through the l<>gisla- 
tion, the Elcmenfairy and Secoiulary 
Education Act, enticed many les.s 
qualified iiulividuals into the area. 
Alongside the problem of qualified 
rc.soarchers Is the problem of qualified 
project managers over research under- 
takings. These individuals have not 
boon .spaumod hy universilios hecau.se 
of the previous use by sponsoring 
Federal agencies of the grant rather 
than the contract system. There is 
also the }n’ol)lem of potu* acceptance of 
the manager among his follow re- 
searchers. Since the management 
capability appears to he strongest in 
industry, as industry inewuises its 
share as a performer, wo will have to 
find .some, equitable way of insuring 
disclosure of privately financesd and 
Federal research results which could 
lead to the impixiveniont of oduen- 
tion and training programs. Pi-oce- 
dures to Insure quality rosnareh ap- 
pear to be ns important n.H the ques- 
tion of qualified performers. 


ducoi-s and the con.sumerH of Indus- 
try’s services and now technologies. 
Therefore, there is a need for ilivnct 
communication between (Jovernment 
agencies at all levels and indu.stry. 
Secom], institutional mechani.sms must 
he tleveloped to create atmo.spluu'e.s 
conducive to "field to.sting" and evalu- 
ation of new technologies and thc! con- 
current (hwelopment of perfcjrnuuice- 
ba.snd standards which will on(‘ouraf’'(! 
further innovation. Third, Federal 
agonchi.s and/oi- local .schoo! .sy.slenis 
nmst d(!voloi) imffhods to a.ssun' tliat 
industry’s capabilities u!‘(! used ('n’ec;- 
tivoly. Fourth, there is tlie que-stion 
of co.st-.sh:iring- arrangomieiiLs betuMum 
thc sponsoring ageneh's and the jan-- 
formers fo]‘ eflueational "hnrclwurc!'' 
and "sottware.” Thi.s qinmlion ein-- 
lainly i-aises the thorny issue of ]>at- 
ent.s and copyidghLs. 


Governinent/Indiistry Interface. 

The group of iiulivuluals .studying 
the "Govornment/industry Interface” 
proldem in education is confronted 
M'lth a multiplicity of problenus and 
IS faced with the necessity of estab- 
lishing priorities. The emerging edu- 
cation industry appears to lie follow- 
ing a pattoi'ii similar to that evolution 
of the defense industi-y in the late 
19‘10’s and early 1950’s. Education re- 
search efforts ai-e being discussed; the 
contract system and its management 
technique are beginning to be used 
by several Federal agencies, 

Pour areas whicli need to be studied 
certainly deseive priority attention. 
First, Federal dollars for education 
affect the decisions of both the pro- 


Naf.ioiml UeuclilH. 

Iji this article an fitttunpL lia.s hc^'ti 
made to point out lln^ ilinii'ull 
problems which will he .sUuIumI. 
ARKSTOTLE will not ho ])laying an 
“ostrich game!’’ Even tliough ropre- 
sentation might appear to he top 
heavy with "defensn" incinlioi'ship, 
oitht!!* from DOI) or defense! imlii.sLry, 
the orientation will he more general. 
The dr>fenKe-oriente<l Inuie will merely 
provifle the fouiulation from which we 
can generalize tim fcjiisiljitlty of njtply- 
ing many of tlu; techniques arni e.x- 
perimmes of tlie DOD-imluetry paiL- 
nrn-shl)) to our niUioiial education and 
training iirobh'm.s. 

Ah the J)nf(!n.Ho l)(!pavlmeiit, in IIm 
own training and ejiucalion ))i‘ogi'ania, 
continues and exparnhs ita us** of lu'w 
twhnologies, the eiri'c'tivene.ss of our 
fighting forces will he improved. At 
the .same Lime "guiiled” s))in-olT 
througli Pi-ojcct Ain.STO’lMffO will 
benefit the nation as a wlioUn 


Navy Oceanographer 
Relocates 

The Oceanographer of the Navy, 
Real Admiral (), J). Waters .fr., and 
his staff have rolocatorl from .Suit- 
hind, Md, to Alo.xandria, Vn. 

Ifi' that, off(!ctive lA-b. 

in, 1J07, correnpondonco to the 
Oceanographor of the Navy will he 
addi-eascd as follows: ‘ ^ 

Oceanographer of the Navy 

7d2 N. Wn.shington St. 

Alexandria, Va. 22:114 






The publications listed below 
may be obtained at the following 
addresses: 

Defense Procurement Circulars: 

Distribution is made automati- 
cally to subscribers of the Armed 
Services Procurement Regulation 
by the Government Printing Office. 

Government Printing Office Publi- 
cations: 

U.S. Govemment Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 

Research Reports 
Authorized DOD contractors and 
grantees may obtain these docu- 
ments without charge from: 
Defense Documentation Center 
Cameron Station 
Alexandria, Va. 22314 
Others may purchase these doc- 
uments at the price indicated from: 
Clearinghouse for Federal and 
Scientific Information 
Department of Commerce 
Spi-ingfield, Va, 22161 


DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 
CIRCULARS 

Defense Procurement Circular No. 
I®’ (1) Contractor 

Weighted Average Share in Cost 
CWAS”). (2) Insurance — 
Liability to Third Persons. (3) Con- 
trac^rs’ Estimating Systems. (4) Ex- 
ceptions to Screening of Contractor 
termination Inventory. (5) Fee Pol- 
icy for Contracts with Nonprofit Or- 
pnization^s. (6) List of 100 contrac- 
tors— ASPR l-319(e). 

Defepe Procurement Circular No. 

F’ Realistic Con- 

tract Delivery Schedules. (2) Small 

Shipments 

from the United States for Overseas 
Delivery. (4) Status Report on De- 
fense Procurement Circulars, 

government printing 

OFFICE PUBLICATIONS 

Auditing Automatic 
Tifn A Systems. Provides 
the Air Force auditor with general 
information relative to automata 
systems and fur- 
nishes guidelines for suiweyine thp<!P 

Thf ™atS, ‘t.ei/'pToduS 

ine material is arranged to nermit 
ita use as a textbook for self-teachS 
and/oi classroom courses. 1966. 166 

24 


p. il. Catalog No. D 301.6/6 :Au 8/966. 
$ 1 . 

Glossary of Oceanograpliic Terms, 
1966. Provides definitions of technical 
terms used in oceanography and al- 
lied marine sciences. The terms ai'c 
arranged alphabetically and followed 
immediately by definition or a refer- 
ence to the preferred synonym. 1966. 
204 p. il. Catalog No. D 203.22/3:36. 
$2.26. 

Government Use of Satellite Com- 
munications. Hearings before a Sub- 
committee of the House Committee 
on Government Operations on satel- 
lite communications from the stand- 
point of Goverament operational pro- 
grams and procurement of services 
from carrier sources. 1966. 850 p. il. 
Catalog No. Y 4.G74/7:C 73/5. $2.26. 

Dictionary of U.S. Military Terms 
for Joint Usage. Prepared under the 
direction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
in coordination with the military serv- 
ices for planning and operational us- 
age. Terms and definitions which have 
been approved for the NATO and 
SEATO_ glossaries are incorporated in 
this edition with those which have 
U.S. joint service approval. 1966. 204 
p. Catalog No. D 6.12:1/6. $1.26. 

Military Standardization Handbook, 
Oliice Copying Processes and Equip- 
ment. Provides fundamental guide- 
lines for military users of office copy- 
ing nmchines with information on 
each of the well known processes and 
on most of the copying machines now 
available. Intended as a guide to aid 
users m determining the copying 
process which will beat satisfy their 
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Light Duty, Expandable Land An- 
chor. Na^l Civil Engineering Lab- 
Port Hueneme, Calif., Oct. 
1966, 69 p. Order No. AD-640 232. $3. 

Thin-Film Resistors 
Avionics Pa- 
Indianapolis, Ind,. Oct. ioar 
106 p. Order No. AD-SlO 933 $3 ' 

Ferrite Latching 
Army Electronics Command 

n 10 

P. Order No. AD-642 143. $3. 

M integrated Circuits. Army Elec- 

641 642!'!^^®®®- P* AD- 

Study of Effect of High-Intenaitv 
Pulsed Nuclear Radiatiof r Elec- 


tronic Parts and MnteriniN. lUfi 
Corp., Federal Syatoina Div,, Oswegc 
N.Y., for the Army, Oet. 1906, 73 r 
Order No. AD-641 673. $3. 

Failure McchaniHniH in I{oHiHloi> 
ITT Re.search Institute, Chicago, 111, 
for the Air Force, Oct. IDGl}, 10 f) p 
Order No. AD-641 868, $3. 

Iladlatioii Effects on (Moiiolllliltv 
Microelcctric Cii'cuitH. Hiiglio.s Air 
craft Co., Fullerton, Cnlif., for tin 
Anny, Nov. lOOO, 00 p. Ordcu- No 
AD-042 301. $3. 

Capacitor Cliaracteristics of Atui' 
(lized Thin-Film Hafnium. Army 
Electronics Command, Fort ivion. 
mouth, N.J., Sept. 19(i(i, 36 ]>. Orclct 
No. AD-641 338. $3. 

Reliability Screening Using Infra- 
red Radiation. Sylvaiiia Electric Pro- 
ducts, Inc., Woburn, Mns.s., for tlie 
Air Force, Oct. 1906, 1.32 ji. tinier 
No. AD-(;42 112. $3. 

Ultra Wideband Digital Dclny Line, 
Rome Air Development Center, (riif- 
fiss APR, N.Y., Sept. lOOO, 72 ji. 
Order No. AD-Odl 370. $3. 

Theory and Design Data for ITuI- 
formly Dissipative, Doubly TViiitl- 
nated RandpasH ami Loivpass R’llters. 
Lincoln Laboratory, for llm 

Air Force, Feb. 1060, :I99 p- Urd^-r 
No. AD-(I42 747. $3. 

Magnetic Properlies of Thin Films 
of Nickel-Iron-Molyhdeiiiuin. Naval 
Ordnance Laboratory, Wlilte Oak. 
Md'. May 1966, 58 p. Order No. AD 
641 180. $3. 

Atmospheric Ilumulity AtriiH-- 
Northern Hemisphere. Air Fovci' 
Cambndge Kosenreh luvliornlory, I(r<l- 
ford. Mass., Aug. 1900, 151 p. Onh^r 
No. AD-642 429. .$8. 

Proceedings of tlie 1906 Army Con- 
Icrencc on Tropical Mcicoroiogy. 
Army Llcctronic.s Comnmiid, Foil 
Monmouth, N.J., Oct. 1006, .194 (i. 
Order No. AD-648 071. $8. 

Radar Meleorologlcnl 
Limliugs Related to Radar Wcnllier 
Detection and Air Traffic Control. 
hAA, National Aviation FucilllioH 
Center, Atlantic City, N,J., Oct. 1966, 

(0 p. Order No. AD-643 258. $3. 

EvaUmtion of the Use of Almos- 
pheric Electricity Recordings in Fog 
i'orccnstmg. Naval Re.scarcli Labora- 
tory, Washington, D.C., Oct. 1060. 22 
P. Order No. AD-04S 363. $8. 

Water Vapor Observations at Low. 
S Lntitudea During 
vF Rosenreli Lnb- 

207 p. Order No. AD-641 577. $3. 
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Telemetry Tape Combiner System. 
Sicliak Associates, Nutley, N.J., foi’ 
the Air Force, June 196G, 207 p. Order 
No. AD-640 447. $ 3 . 

Low Frequency Top-Loaded Anten- 
nas. Navy Electronics Laboratory, San 
Dieg'o, Cahf., 65 p. Order No. AD-640 
490. $3. 

The Multiplate Antenna. Air Force 
Canibridg-e Research Laboratories, L. 
G. Planscom Field, Mass., Nov. 1966 
62 p. Order No. AD-642 430. $3. ’ 

Two-Way Antenna Pattern Simula- 
tion by Analog and Analytical Meth- 
ods. Naval Ordnance Laboratory, Cor- 
ona, Calif., Oct. 1966, 38 p. Order No 
AD-642 614. $3. 

^ A Proposed Universal Mounting for 
the Receiver Transmitter, Radio RT- 
( )/APX-72. Naval Research Labor- 
atory, Washington, D.C. Nov. 1966 
Order No. AD-642 064. .'^ 3 . 

A Flush-Mounted Composite Ra- 
dome Antenna System. Harry Dia- 
mond Laboratory, Washington, D.C. 
Nov. 1966, 31 p. Order No. AD-641 
012. $3. 

Implementation of Poynting Vector 
Measurements. Univer.sity of Pennsyl- 
vania, for the Navy, Nov. 1966, 63 p 
Order No. AD-640 990. $3. 

Wide Range VHF Preselector. Army 
^ Electronics Command, Fort Mon- 
mouth, N.J., 38 p. Order No. AD-640 
931 1 $3* 

Study of Adaptive Antenna Tech- 
niques for Millimeter Wave Applica- 
tions. Advanced Technology Corp. 
limonium, Md., for tho Air Force 
Nov. 1966, 142 p. Order No. AD- 
641 710. $3. 

Ti^nsducer and Interphone System 
lor Operation in High-Ambient Noise. 

fore Army, Nov. 

1960, 125 p. Order No. AD-G42 419. $3. 

An Indirectly Heated Gas-Turbine 
Cycle for Minimizing SuHidatioii Cor- 
rosion. Navy Marine Engineering Lab, 

I Annapolis, Md., Oct. 1966, 30 p. Order 
No. AD-641 015. $3. 

Effect of Polymer Coiling on Drag 
Reduction. Research Div., Western Co., 
tor the Navy, Aug. 1966, 117 p. Order 
No. AD-642 441. $ 3 . 

Applications and Optimizations of 
Structural Composites for Aircraft 
Wings. General Electric Space Sci- 
onces Laboratory, for the Air Force, 

092 $ 3 ^^^’ AD-642 


Tidy, A Computer Code for Remim- 
bermff and Editing Fortran Source 
Force Systems Com- 
mand, 101 p. Order No. AD-642 099. 

Interprogram Communications, Pro- 
gram String Structures, and Buffer 
bil^. Ronm Air Development Center, 
Af^ N.Y, Oct. 1966, 27 p. 
Order No. AD-640 798. $ 3 . ‘ 

Vulnerability of 
Monolithic Binary Circuits. Rome Air 
Development Center, Grifliss, APB, 

Sio 821??k • 

SpSrJviH®*! Clarbon on Diamond 

aetd Crystals. Case Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Air 

Glasses Based on Ce- 
Bocketdyne, Canogn 
Nov. 1966, 

94 p. Order No. AD-642 269. $ 3 . 

hilit? Study of the Peasi- 

miity ot Glass and Ceramic Pre<i>?iir<' 

Sr Applications. David 

Washington, D.C., 

875!‘?3^®®’ ad-641 
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42 p. Order No. AD-640 

Sciences Information Systems 
Workshop Proceedings. Proceeflings of 
a three-day workshop sponsored by 
American Univar.sity and the Systems 
Development Corp., for the Amiy, 
May, 1966. Order No. AD-643 990, $3, 

Imitation, Modeling and Cross-Cul- 
tural rraining. Aerospace Medical Re- 
Wright- Patterson 
40 P- Oi'der No. 

AD-642 427. ^ 3 . 

Computer Assisted Instruction; A 
Selected Bibliography and KWIC In- 
dex. Naval Weapons Laboratory, Dahl- 

N- 

Psychological Studies of Advanced 
Naval An- Training: Evaluation of 
Operational Flight Trainers. P.sycho- 
lagical Corp., New York, for the 

II"- 

Behavior and Maximum Strength of 
Metal Cohimna. University of Michi- 
gan, for the Navy, May 1966, 68 p. 
Order No. AD-634 495, ^3, 


On the Fracture Energy of Glass 

} 7 "',ro'Y Vei-mont, fSi- the Na™! 
17 p. Oi-der No. AD-640 848. ?S 

n Pressure on 

ILO.h: Crystalization. Densification and 
the Crystahzation Anomaly. Harvard 
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54 p. Order No. AD-641 324. 


Measurement of Cavity Shapes 
Above Ventilated Hydrofoils. Hydro- 
n^autics. Inc^ for tho Navy, 44 p. 
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An Engineering and Economic Eval- 
uation of Floating Fender Concepts. 
Science Engineering Associates, for 
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A New Initial Value Method for 
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Iransfor. Rand Corp., for the Air 

Information Processing Potentials 
m Large-Scale Operations. Systems 
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Standardization Program on Siielf 
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pf>5, 87 p. Order No. AD-467 
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by 

Col. Albert W. HucHking, IISAF 


These last few jmojiUjs have wit- 
nessed the merging of what initially 
were two independent efforts carriejl 
on by Government and industry, each 
with a common objective: to cope 
with the increasing prolifei-ation of 
divergent, and frequently incompat- 
ible, management system.s u.stul for 
planning, controlling, monitoring and 
auditing management activitie.s. 

The deep concern of industry wna 
explicitly outlined in the flmlings of 
a year-long study conducted hy a .Sys- 
tems Management Analysi.s Group 
(SMAG) of the Aerospace Industrio.s 
Association, which was submitted to 
DOD’s top management on May 32, 
196C. The primary theme of the 
SMAG report was, "Wo (indu.stry) 
And that the greatly increasing num- 
ber of management .systems of nil 
kinds emanating from difforent func- 
tional arms of DOD and the Serv- 
ices, in a variety of forms, from u 
variety of sources and in a varl(‘ty 
of time phasing, often coming in 
through difforont doors of industry, 
have an intoi-relationship witli n 
cumulative effect which is advcr.se tc» 
the mutual olqectivo.s of Government 
and Industry.’’ 


and KU]i])ort .sysleiiis, and lliey have 
nl.so de.signcd n wide vjirlely ftl' 
nuuuigcmcnt synletiui for den]{iij>' wifh 
these; major aciiuisition!;. I’lach inaii- 
ager lias .separately wreslled wilh fio' 
prol)lem of diivisltijs' a .sy.slem fur 
deseriliing plans, for measiirinir snij 
controlling progress iif'aiti.-d fli..:;.- 
plans, and ft)r rccoi'ding experiein’e 
so that the eslimaliiig' anti mnna};*- 
ment job ctinld lx; done lieljer 1lii- 
nt;xt Unit!. Tin* re.snll hm. Ihsmi n 
pi-oliferation tif .sy.-dejini, reporls nod 
acronyms." 

One t»f the prime |•t•n:!.ln.•l fm- 
prolifi*ra(i«m wiis an tngnni/.nlitoml 
fact of lift* in liOIi. Mim'Ii runctbuuii 
odlce and each MINlniy MeimHiinut 
1ms well dedned duties ami lespum.i 
hililitt.s to fiildll as nutliiied in various 
statutes, regulalitHis and tlirt-eiives. 
Naturally, all art* deeply rtmceriu-il 
with .siH-ing tt» it that tlie.se le.sp.m.d 
hililies aail duties are fuldlletl ns 
oniciently amt eirectlvely as |M.:isil.|e. 
Nrom our ptuiit t»f vli>w a.s taxpayer:., 
wt; woulil not have it atjy other way. 

Thlfi eoiieera hy tin; ftn.fli.imd 
odlce.s amt the Nei vlcea fm- I he 
pi’oimr diseluirge nf their asclgm-d 


Other key points highlighted in the 
leport wore: the problem of conflicts 
between management systems; the 
Jieed for mating apj)roprinto systems 
with the nature of the acquisition: 
the need to tailor tlm degree of man- 
agement to the complexity of the 
program involved; and the need for 
caieful oxanunation of each now man- 
agement system before its adoption 
to assure its consistency with other 
systems, to assure its consisleney 
^Mth the overall body of DOD policy 

IS in fact-worthwhile when consltl 
™ in li,ht „x,.c„,o invTvo,; 
in its application. 

tiy was preparing its report, the 
Office of the SecretaiY of Defen.so 

wa voicing its concern with the s^o 

follor), ZZuI 
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was n,anirra(e.| h, a number i 

nf (ll.a;,. 

‘'■-'■''‘"ri:, was a l.aaiancv by U, 
D'W.aann.nt manager I., requi.',, ,|, 
''"'"-I ma..a,;..nien| pinc-duivs. nmn 
'bil'lii'ale.l ..biiiag. 

'•pawning a acniingl 

1HlMd.-r nf 

riiafli.M Irtll.’i. 

■■'*>' 'but line:,. <v,,nirenicn( 

W.T.- idar.d .,n indin.lry .lclib.,,.ai,.b 
hail, c.nlraclnra and („ rrn,U 
^ P''iww,.rb burden nmipbdch 

' '"'*•" 1 . pure am 

-"''pl-, was lu l.rnvide D,. 

'^'' 1 . Ibe to„b; ami data In d, 

b:Hl assigned (., 

Ml a way ibaf w.-, as laypayers 
wi.iibi .•s|,r, f any public figure (o 
a nmuiiiaii 

lund’i, 

^ "'' Mlii.M.’d III,, 

"lb. aysfema pr,.|ir..ra( i.ai 

was an i-i gani.'.ahuiiai I'ael „C lif,. j„ 
"""• •‘‘"■ply put, lliere waa m, 

cenlnd cai.rdin.'itiug n•^|,onsibllily for 

Mmiiage,„..ni systmim. ■|■||a| is. jlawe 

wasn’t any until !aa| Augiint when 
iP'lt I'i.cflve VMim.l un Ueaaurce 
Manag.aacnl .Myatenia wna pubiialied, 
Ih.il diivrtivc eavera Ueiiulirce 

•gviil'-iim, Imfl, 

Mild esleina! f„ (b,. Unit, 'iq,,, 
wldcl, h uf imilicului- algiiillnim'c to 
u i j 1^ fa . (ii.n VI. l(e qaui,.ibl!ilie:,: 

A. hul.Jri'l tu the dirccljun, «u- 
tluiiit.v, and iiuilrid uf the .Sene- 
Iniy id Merciuie, A'cdidnnl Secre- 
tiny td Ib lcMHe (( mupirullei > him 
Ihe n''.imim|hlH{y lu pruOde for 
Hmi dedgn ntul Imdiillnliun of 
tCaUMcc mauiigeiiu-lil ajaleiilH 
IlMnugluuH (he Deimi Imenl uf De. 

feiir,e. 


"ll. I Ida renpotlMihilily leqidt'CM 
Hull the Afed'dnnl Mecielitry of 
Defeime (( 'umplhdhu’J : 

'*1. Mrtintniii «n nver>}ew of nil 
IXID hauiihe lunmigetncut syn* 
Iriim nciivlij, iiiclmljn^ tin liivcn* 
fury of nil «lKnj|irjijn dod re- 
Kouri-i' mnnnKcmeiit oy>.lem«, thni 
lire I’ither in umo or uiiilcr develop* 
meiil, 

''2, Hevlew find npjiruvo pro- 
posed slgiiiflrHnt chnngPM In rc- 
Miurre mwiiMKemciit Hystenm or 
jiroposcd hfw «>«temH. 

"3. Insure rumimtihilify And 
inijforinily Amnng rewourre mMii* 
n((cmcn( H)«iemM. 

'*•1. Drovlilo policy Kuldnnrc for 
the rhnr«ctcrlHi[r« of nnd gcncrnl 
frltcrlft governing rcwourcc niAU- 
ngcnipiit wyHicmn. 
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“S. Insure standardization of 
^ data elements and data codes. 

“6. Under certain circum- 
stances, as described below, de- 
velop new systems or improve- 
ments in oxistinff systems.” 

Tile criteria to be used in evalu- 
ating- systems for management of 
capital acquisitions will: 

“A. Focus on the item (or com- 
ponent thereof) being acquired, its 
quality, its time schedule and its 
cost in terms of both plans and 
actuals. 

“li. Include special information 
siibsy.stems applicable to acquisi- 
tion of selected major capital 
items. 

“C. Be standardized and con- 
trolled, to tile extent practicable, 
so as to minimize the data gather- 
ing and reporting workload im- 
posed on contractors and in-bouse 
activities. 

“D. He structured so ns to mini- 
mize changes required to ncconnt- 
ing systems used by contractors.” 
Tho directive, then, has provided 
the clear-cut definition of respon.si- 
bility required to remedy tho organi- 
zational condition that was a prime 
contributor to tho management sys- 
tems problem as it exists today. 

It was only natural that a problem 
of this magnitude, recognized by both 
DOD and industry, was deserving of 
serious and coordinated attention by 
all those concerned. Indeed the 
wheels of cooperative effort were set 
in motion when Deputy Secretary of 
Defense Cyrus Vance in mid-1966 
welcomed industry’s offer to assist 
tho DOD in resolving this signiffcant 
and serious problem and, as he sub- 
sequently wrote in the October issue 
of At'me.d Forces Management, to 
look . . for ways to gain gi-eater 
unifonnity of acquisitions of major 
weapon systems. Our objective here 
is to simplify and obtain the minimum 
necessary information required to do 
orir job properly.” 

Because the issues involved pei-- 
tained to a broad segment of Ameri- 
can industrial activity, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion (NASA) and the Council of De- 
fense and Space Industry Associa- 
tions (CODSIA) were invited to 
participate with DOD in the develop- 
ment of a course of action to deal 
with the problem. 

At a meeting between DOD, NASA 
and CODSIA representatives Oct. 4, 
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1966, in the office of Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense Anthony, agreement 
between all parties was quickly 
reached and preliminai'y steps wex*e 
taken to formalize the task as a com- 
bined DOD-NASA-CODSIA effort. 
This is a pi’ogress report highlighting- 
the results of that initial meeting and 
outlining the plans and objectives for 
moving ahead. 

There was ready agreement among 
the pai-ticipants with regard to the 
work to be done. The combined effort 
of the group would be dii’ccted toward 
achieving balance, compatibility, sim- 
plicity, and an adequate measure of 
uniformity among the multitude of 
management systems and subsystems 
already in existence and under devel- 
opment. Put anothei* way, the objec- 
tive would be to eliminate redun- 
dancies and duplication and insure 
compatibility between existing and 
proposed management systems. 

Tile conduct of this effort will be 
governed by a few basic precepts : 

• Impose no detailed systems on 
contractors. Rather, DOD will deter- 
mine the general criteria which an 
acceptable system must satisfy; any 
systeni which will satisfy these cri- 
teria can be used to generate tho 
required infomation. 

• Regulate data demands on con- 
tractors. The intent, pure and simple, 
is to I'cduce markedly tho volume, 
variety and number of management- 
type reports. 

• Make maximum use of elTcctive 
contractor management systems, but 
insure that data ai'o credible and 
timely. 

• Recognize that data I'equircmcnts 
differ at various management levels. 
In particular, limit the flow of data 
up through the organizational hier- 
archy to that needed for the carrying 
out of top management I'esponslbili- 
ties, 

• Minimize mandatoi-y features of 
information systems, leaving I'oom 
for and encouraging effective innova- 
tion and pi'ogress. 

• Recognize the paramount inter- 
ests of the first-line manager, i.e., tho 
project manager. 

• Insure that the application and 
implementation of management sys- 
tems are carried out in accordance 
with prescribed policies. 

Working with these guidelines and 
objectives in mind, representatives 
of DOD, NASA and CODSIA are 
well on the way toward developing 


a recommended course of action. As 
of this time a number of preliminary 
steps have been completed. 

Each participating group — DOD, 
NASA (NASA has elected to parti- 
cipate as official observer) and 
CODSIA — has developed and received 
approval of a charter outlining the 
purpose, function, vospon.sibilities and 
method of operation. Each of the.se 
charters is compatible with its respec- 
tive organization's rules and regula- 
tions, i.e., by-laws of CODSIA and 
DOD directives, Together, the three 
participating organizations com])oae 
the DOD-Tn<lustry Advisory Com- 
mittee for Management Systems Con- 
trol which has been officially ap- 
proved. 

In anticipation of tho first meeting 
of tho joint committee, DOD, NASA 
and CODSIA ropresentativos had 
developed a proposed plan or ap]3roach 
for the conduct of the ofl’ort including 
a schedule and list of expected end 
pi’oducts. This plan was reviewed by 
the full committee on Doc. 21, 1966, 
in Wa.shington, D.C. 

As a result of that initial joint 
meeting, tho plan that was agreed 
upon can be summarized ns follows. 
First, tho entire effort divides into 
three distinct phases: 

• Phase I covers the initial plan- 
ning and ends with the api)roval of 
the plan. This approval was received 
Jan. 13, 1967. 

• Phase IT involves tho need-use 
analysis of selected management sy.s- 
tems, tho development of general 
principles of procedure, and the pr(!p- 
aration of DOD directives for formal- 
izing the procedures. 

• Phase III will be tho actual 
implementation by DOD of tho 
principles and procedures developed 
in Phase II. 

These three i)l-iase8 are expected to 
require loss tlian two years to com- 
plete, with the first two phase.s 
targeted for completion in one year. 

A partial list of the expected end 
products of tho ofTort of tho com- 
mitteo includes: 

• Management Objectives— A state- 
ment outlining the purposes to bo 
served in the development and use of 
management systems in the acquisi- 
tion process, i.e., the basic responsi- 
bilities of the Government manager 
and the way the management system 
aids in the fulfillment of those respon- 
sibilities. 

{Continued on page 3S) 
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MicliacI G. Miicdoiiiild 

Acting Dii'., U.K. Nog^otmtioiiH/Waaimn.s I’laiiiiiiig 
0/lice of Asst. Secrelnry of Defciise ((nioriuilioiial 
.Security A/l’nir.s) 


In order to lielp meet its planned 
investment and consumption goals jus 
well as to erase its balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit, the Labour Crovernnunit 
of the United Kingdom (U.K.) in its 
1966 Defence Review set a goal of 
bringing down British defcn.se ex- 
penditures to a level of six percent 
of the Gross National Product, or 
about .'56.6 billion in 196'! jjrice.s by 
1969-1970. This goal meant that tlse 
British government had to llnd ways 
to reduce defense expendituro.s by 
about .$1.1 billion, or 16 percent of the 
level^ of expenditures planned by the 
previous goverjiment. To help achieve* 
this end, the British government 
closely examined a numher of major 
on-going weapons projects and iden- 
tified three aircraft development pro- 
grams for which cancellation and re- 
placement by aircraft procurement 
programs promised a budgetary sav- 
ing of about $1.6 billion. 

The government’s decision to can- 
cel the TSR-2, P-lir,4 ami II.S-flH/ 
programs and to procure substantial 
quantities of C-UU), and K-l 1 1 
aircraft from the United .Slat.'s marku 
the real beginning of major logmtie 
cooperation between th(> United 
States and the Unite<l Kingdom. 

1 ho two aircraft arruiigemeiits- ■ 
formally caliod Cooperative Lng.i.stieH 
Arrangomonts-covering the sale of 
over 60 C-UIO Hercules transpmTs 
over 200 F-4 Phantoms for tlie Royal 
An Force andthe Royal Navy, and 50 
111 aircraft, committed the United 
kingdom to foreign exchangi! expendi- 

Unite, 

tivo log, sues an-aoge,Mnts acgolmi,.,! 

Li™ , l>y Iha Unite, 1 

' . f irarehase l,y t|,c , 

Kni^om shouli, H,;| 


• Cooperative eo-prodiielion. 

Wlml.<‘v<*r the parlietilar means m' 
mix of meami aeleeted, the essential 
point i.s that tliese ai'raipM-mcnts 
inulei'.seore, in a pariieiilnr way, (he 
"two-way atreel” «»f !;e|linK ami buy 
ing which the U.B. mililaiy sales j>ri> 
gram i.s inereashigly hegitming lo 
a.SKumn. 

1K)1) hi carrying out lls wlllingne.i i 
to coopenile with Ihe Hiiilml Kin,..,|nm 
to help niininiize the foreign exeliaiige 
impact of the nirerafl prneiiremeni 
through cooperative co-prmluelinii ami 
competitive prmriirenu'iil. 
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Coupenilivc ('o-iirndiu'/ion. 

AiTnngeineMt}i Iiave lieen made with 
U.B. prime conlruelnrH under whh-li 
U.K. ueiHwimee llrnm can hid for em,, 
poneiiLs rei|Uired for Mm prndimlinn 
«« the United Stnlea of Mm aiivran 
bought hy the Uritiah. Tim HriMsh 
conU*nt in these iilivrafl. of ennrse 
uignineimtly |•e^ln^•^*.•l (he foreign ex' 
cliimge emit of the airerafl. 

The importance of Miiu element nn, 
»» from Mie .■urrenl 

tlm C-l.T) Uerciileu. the F I Phm,|,.,„ 
mul I-- ! 1 1 cooperaMve pro.hi.ii.,n pm 
Kranis. In Mm ease of Mm <■ igp 
gram, Bntiah avlonie.-i in an amonol 
‘»f ahnut .$2fi0,0t>» 

other HriliHh conleiil ahniil luui 

for fu.selage panels ami riidome., will 
from British llrms. This means 

tom/*’ •ill l‘>’"inam ro»| of ah.mt 
■» million, neurly.$;!| million, or ip 

I'roirram h. HriMeh. 

'"0 (.1.10 prognim iiim (igliier 

tvery Hchedules uml n small.m nuu,,. 

t‘ty of uircruft than Mm F 4 
mn.He.,u..nily. the i ' 

loss tlmn for the F 4. 

A«ide from Mm .ipproxi„m,.. 

uullioii Hpecml development e„n| to 
>"veHllmF 4 to Mm F ■„< (for Mm 
oyu Navy) «n,| 

u mnt • rondgnmUomi 

«Uont in the United State.H. sonmlhing 

™ th«n $120 million for avionieu in 

in .1,,. 

iHct that the nueraft are Imiiig a«. 


’'"i'r.l .Stoles. In 

„.i!lin„ eedeei 

mg .•'.IMSelihuv hy r„; ^ 

KhII:, U„y.:- 

'' '■'-"'^■"1 U|. lo about r; 

I"'",'-''' "f J.nm.rorn. WRt, H,,, 

nlmb as lar,;e as i| j,, 

-M-nsive 

bWuv-n nor Iwu imvernoieals aad be 
l^'i'ish iiahi.Hlna! 

I, in. ns., arnuige. 

m.-nli liir in im, 

’'T-"''''- --.niimneni., 1,,,^. 

'vdimale.l Mml ab.ml 

M-Mdoeliaa 

‘r.itM M„. ItiiiiR, 

I'lia ,.. .>1 I' 1 airi'ral'I. 

III I, 'u 

"Hl\ atnail live in.i.'.-tif i,|' ||„, || ]^- 

I"eg,am. ab..Ml y;:.', mllii.,.,, win'l,,! 

'"'‘'""I- 11 I iliilisllv 

Muil ji.-ibap , ..lie .'iidiMi 111,. 

’‘’r.lily s..i.iM-,|i..a(,,,i 
• ''H-is.ll 

hinmb.M), It iiiMie.l ,,ni, h,,w..ver, lhal 
si.ylbiMg mil, b f.ieiil..,- (In,,, Jlv.’ per- 

»"• i.S.h/e.l ,vi|l,.,m 

p,...i,„.ii.,|, 

•■-Ms. i :i,;bt n>ai..r | ear 

I-171 lu,'-.- nia.I.. afUliali..,,., will, Hiji 
<‘"'1 f..i the F III |„.,,,,.,,nn 

‘■"iniielitlve Pi m lu enieiit , 

A’’ a diie. r .,1 ip,. ,,, 1 ,. 

I' Ml all. I jift III ||„. Ml if I II l|l 

umfe,|.„.b I., Ill, „„.i e|.<.| 

..f .|. . .pij],|,i,.nf ami sup 

I'iiea . s.tnp.-liriv.-lv ,.b| a i nab!., f,-.,,,, 

U,h, m.iii,,,.,. an. I invile bi.bi fnu,i 
Mitliuli 11, n,.-, j,,, nob n..b . |..,| il.'inn. 

Mm I'lill. it .'haf,-,; aei. . ,| I, lablish 

sni iai,:.r ..f .allil.,,, far 

illi.s't Hum <,,iape|Hiv.- 

l^'••m I..K, r-.-.iii,.-, ami I.. a.i:,i.)|, 

fa Mil n.il 

li-n -f Ilii{i:b • .pi||,n,r.nl I.. ..ther 
UMiolii.-,, In m,jil..,Menl!,M.,ri ..f 

il'i > III. nl la pi.i. ii),, n.nijii lilivi' '' 
ly. "Vec Mj.i lit yeai-i. 

I'lilliait ,,f ,t..f, „ i anil eipitp 

'O' or. Mi iH ih Pims v,ill I.e able I- 

"'inpel.' ..pmlly with U..S, tinns for 
Ml-.., 11 . , . i. . |..,| ..in,.,, Ml lll;,|| bids 

will ,ralmi|..| uiiln.uf imp., sing 
uiiy dlir.-r.-ntlal mnl. i' the May Aiimr 
b'i'u Aej ib.. mom bulaiiu- ..f pay 
Mll'llJi, JOagralM, 

Tm dale. Mm Mnil.sl (hali . lam 
uiiMul pill.ha-e« M..,,, (I,., 

Kiugdnm under (in- F Ml .itr.ei pro. 
gruin of almiit milli.,,,. e.ini|nised 
104 f«tHnw!i; 

* I u,i oi't-an goiiig survey ;dnp)i for 
IU1.7:i milMoii. 

• Urm harbor lug f„r miliinu. 
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Rolls Royce Spey engines lor tne 
' for $100 million. 

Subcontracts in the amount of 
million and miscellaneou.s pur- 
ses amounting to $10 million, 
i its search for items that would 
t U.S. requirements and al.so fit 
i British production availability, 
D has reviewed more than 200 items 
.'cd by the British. Most of those 
s have not been accepted becau.se 
■ do not meet our specifications, 
ajor item still under review is tlie 
ish riS-125 aircraft — a comiietitor 
11 a possible USAF mission sup- 
requirement. Many other possi- 
items are in various stages of 
ideration. 

is important to keep in mind 
the P-111 offset arrangement 
ilates three basic conditions: 

The items procured mu.st fully 
fy DOD requirements for per- 
ance, quality and delivery. 

They must not co.st DOD any 
than comparable items from 
soxirces. 

“Vll exceptions from the Buy 
fican and bnlance-of-paymcnts 
ictions are made by the Secretary 
efense on a "caso-by-case” basis, 
ns, although no "across-the- 
1” exception is intended, every 
: to afford British fii-ms an oppor- 
y to compete on an equal footing 
U.S. firms is made. Naturally, 
are dilficulties in trying to in- 
that British firms enjoy as equal 
ipotitive situation with our iirms 
.sslblc. Among the practical dif- 
es confronting the Briti.sh firms, 
xample, is tlie time factor in- 
.1 in the transmission of bid 
ges and bids between the United 
^ and England, particularly for 
Red bids. 

; aforementioned programs in- 
Lg a British buy of U.S. military 
nent offer advantages to both 
Inited States and Britain. For 
nited States, the sale of major 
of military equipment helps not 
o\n’ own balanee-of-paymonts 
:m, but contributes toward the 
mont of other important policy 
ivGs such as to increase stand- 
tion and commonality of fi-ce 
military systems and equip- 
and to provide friendly foreign 
s with an opportunity to acquire 
st possible weaponi-y at an cco- 
prieo. For the Britisli, tlie ad- 
re is essentially economic in that 
3R-2 program alone would have 


cost more than §2 billion or nearly the 
cost of the total three aircraft pro- 
grams. From tJie military viewpoint, 
the cooperative logistics arrangements 
have permitted the British to retain, 
within their limit of a two-billion 
pound defence budget projected for 
1970, many of their world-wide de- 
fense commitments. But the greatest 
long-run benefit to the United King- 
dom probably will stem fi*om the now 
climate of logistics cooperation which 
permits British industry an oppor- 
tunity to compete eflfectivcly with our 
industry for selected defense contracts 
and to establish reputations for qual- 
ity and performance. 


Army Evaluates New 
High Speed Teleprinters 

Two new types of teleprinters 
which can produce ine.ssngos received 
over radio or wire circuite at speeds 
up to 2,400 words a minute, 24 times 
faster than equipment now used, are 
being evaluated by Uie Army Elec- 
tronics Command, Fort Monmouth, 
N.J. 

The machines were developed under 
separate contracts by the National 
Cash Register Go. of Dayton, Ohio, 
and the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Princeton, N.J. 

The NCR version employs a ther- 
mal process while the RCA printer 
operates by a pressure method. 

The thermal or heat piunter, linv- 
ing_ no moving parts <»ccopt those 
which adjust the paper, can be dial 
sot for speeds of 600, 1,200, or 2,400 
words a minute. At the lughest of tlie 
settings, the printer produces three 
80-chai’actor lines a second — one char- 
acter at a time. By adding multiple 
electronic circuits, it can operate at 
32,000 words a minute by printing all 
80 characters in a lino simultaneously 
for use with high-speed computer sys- 
tems. 

Diiring the thermal process, a heat 
sensitive master paper is held against 
the stationary print heads. The sensi- 
tized image on the master paper is 
transferred to plain paper to produce 
the original text. Six or more high- 
quality copies can he made. 

The pressure-type printer, which 
also employs a non-impact technique, 
fonna characters through the use of 
seven horizontal printing bars and a 
small rolling pin. 

When the rolling pin passes under 
the bars, they apply pressure against 
carbon paper which Imxircsses the 
characters on standard paper. The 
machine prints 600 to 1,200 words a 
minute and produces six copies simul- 
taneously. 


USAF ScrenMsts Develop 
New High Temperature 
Ceramic Coating 

A now ceramic material promising 
excellent thermal protection for the 
outer .surfaces of aircraft and space 
vehicles has been develojied by scien- 
tists at the Air Force Materials Lab- 
oratory, Wright-Pattevsoii AFB, Ohio. 

Project engineers at tlie lalioratory, 
a part of the Air Force Systems Com- 
mand’s Research and 'rechnology Divi- 
sion, describe the white, traiuslucenl 
material called “Zircolite” as the liost 
ceramic of its type ever developed for 
high temperature applications. 

The polycrystalline, roCraetory zir- 
conium oxide ceramic withstands 4,50(1 
degi-ees Fahrenheit anil has been 
tested continuously for 200 hours at 
4,000 degrees Fahrenheit in the lab- 
oratory witliout niea.surabh' iletoriora- 
tioii nr atmosphorie erosion. No other 
refractory oxide remains a.s stalile and 
umx^aotivo muter such sei'cre tiun-mal 
conditions. 

Zircolite also has very high density, 
strength and corrosion resistani-e 
characteriatics that could make it use- 
ful to the Air Force as a coating for 
nose cones, rocket nozzles anil ntiuu' 
high temperature surfaces on mi.ssiles 
ami spacecraft. 

The new ceramic is nnulo from a 
fme-particlo, ljigh-}nirity zii’coniinn 
oxide powder, pressed at room toin])er- 
atiire, then fired for short ))erio(ln at 
2, (iOO degrees Kahi'enheit in a tube I’ur- 
naco having an oxidizing Jdinosphere. 
The ujtru-high |)urity of Uie (itiislied 
mntoriaj gives it supei'ior Iransluciml 
properties. Uround lo one-idghth inch 
or less, it i.s ghiss-like and (, 1 ’aiisniits 
enough light to make legible printed 
materiul placed beneath it. 'I’his iirop- 
orty givc.s it a potential application In 
high temperature idmiients for electric 
lamps. Tt could also be used fin- infra- 
red and other electromagnetic radia- 
tion wimlows. 

A unique method of chemically de- 
composing metal-organic compounds of 
zirconium produces the powdi-r base 
for Zii’colile. The riuietion occurs in a 
complex glass decomiKisition ehamliiu- 
designed for the pi'ocess by sciimtists, 
They also aynthi'sized, for the first 
time, transition uiui rare-earth metal 
compounds used Lo make the now 
ceramic. 


USAF Sole Manager 
of Liquid Propellants 

The U.S. Air Force has been desig- 
nated solo manager of liquid propel- 
lants for both the Air Force and the 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. 

Responsibility for the managomont 
of fche^ $76 million annual space fuel 
operation has been assigned to Air 
Force Logistics Commands' San An- 
tonio Air Materiel Area, (SAAMAl 
Kelly AFB, Tex. 
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The Secretary of Defciiao lina often 
stated as a matter of policy tlie need 
for competent and creative in-house 
technical laboratories within the De- 
fense Department, Among the evitlont 
reasons underlying this need an?: 

• The maintenance of a national 
competence during i)oacotime, as well 
as during periods of conflict, in those 
areas of technology peculiar to the 
needs of national defense. 

• The necessity for maintaining a 
continuity of ofFort directed toward 
the conception and evolution of ad- 
vanced weapon systems. 

The Navy laboratories rGi)re.sent 
the primary technical strength of the 
Navy and must play an ever increas- 
ing role in the assessment of thi-eata 
and in the development of syshnn.s l(j 
meet them. In addition, the Navy re- 
quires a competent in-house ca))a- 
bility which can monitor and asHe.4.s 
the accompli.shments of contractors, 
and a fast reaction cn])ability to solve 
critical, immediate problems of tlui 
operating forces. 

As a consequence of recognition of 
the requirement for a focus of sp<>cial 
management attention for the total 
Navy Research Development, Test 
and Evaluation (RDT&E) ileld com- 

/niJr’T?® Laboratories 

(DNL) was created at the Depart- 
mental level with Dr. Gerald W 
Johnson as director. DNL functions 
as one ol the principal advisors to the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Re- 
search and Development) coequal 
with the Deputy Chief of Naval Op- 
erations (Development), the Marino 
Corps Deputy Chief of StaO’ (Ro- 
search & Development), the Chief of 
Naval Development, and the Chief 
of Naval Ro.search. 

The omcial charter of the Director 

him. 

within the Navy-wide RDT&E field 
complex, with responsibility for* 

toiy development technical program 
funds programmed 

• Assuring optimum rosponsivonoss 
of the Navy RDT&E field activities 
to the program-sponsoring bureaus 
offices and project managers. ’ 
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I), a iiiighcH 

• Guiding- tlio in-hmmo liihornliiiy 

indepondont resoarcli (Kniiinintionn] 
ReHearcIi) and fmliqK'iidnil KNidnra 
tory Dovelopmoiit pn. 

grams and conlrolling tin* applirnlion 
of prograninied funds. 

• Gontridliiig (ho nianagctnriij mid 
.support program and Ihi* i«|i|di«'iit jon 
of programniod funds. 

• Eslabllshing (he Navy RD'r&l-; 
Military Consirui't ion iirngnua, 

• Dotermining (ho dislrihiitioii nf 
civilian porsoniud. 

• Advising |.ho Aslslant N«Ti-.*(nr.v 
of the Niivy (Kesearch mid hi-vi*|ii|« 
niont) in the selceMuii of liry jiriiion- 
nel. 

• Directing niid roordiiinting Iniig 
I'aiige pinnniiig of RDT&I*: 

• Estnhilshing laliorainry li•l|nil■• 
nienls niitl poHeliu 

• Ro(in‘seii(ing (he Assislmil Si-r 
rotary of (he Navy fK..fu.mvh and 
Devolopniont) on lalMuidoiy |i,diry 
matters. 

• Aciiiig as Oliairmaii of iho Ad- 
visory Group (o tlie Ansiidmil 

lary of (he Navy (l^•:^,.sll•^h nod 
Developmenl) mi lalmralory mnt(..rs 
III addition, (he i)NI. neis mi G,.. 
Direntoi* of Taihoralory Di-i*griiiiis 



MnlorinI (Devidoimieiin ii 
hold iiuflilloiiH I » iC« » 2 l has mIho 
agonieiif lilt* XT j ho I^iibwi'atftry Ajiin* 
and (ho lIoilurJIoH Hranch 


> "> N“val Mnim-isi Cum,,,,.,,, 

tlm ad 

V -;- M Ih- Chb.f 
(f-N.M) ua .naltura rum-.-i'niiip 
im.-iM.'i.l uf (hu KliTAK ll.dd ardvitir. 
'•y-l-h'N wilhio (hu Naval Mm..,.,,,, 
<..ininand (NMC) „„d, i„ 
niimrily, .<s.'ivi..m ux.-n„iv,. autlmrllv 
im IH,I wuihin,: f.,,' cnM. d; p 
i-'- bM'atud |„ ||„. 

D.•|lU(y I liiVf nf Naval Matuii„| 
vuluiuaunt) liCNM(ll). ,„„i 

mu-h of H-. M.ppm i , 

^•l-ll•^l.'Il.■V,•|..p|,„.|l^ R.-n,M|,v,-,| lljvl 

sh'ii iiiidfi' ti<‘NM(l»), 

■I'h" I'NLniai.dalini a .■tM.uwurhing 
• ■•hdiHimldi. will! (|„. D.iuf .,f Naval 
“n.l Chi,.f uC Naval D.-v.dup. 
m.td tu i-iiMiiv II, at II,.. l'li/|i.:i) 

Mvaim. air. pi,.p,.,|y .u.addmvd in l|„, 

V’vb.w and ajquaiaal it„. .•...a-mvl, 

»nd cspl.-.aluiy .luvlupnamf pi„, 
irnu.iu, I‘Mill,..|-, |„. w.irim will, and ii; 
mipp..|h,[ l,y III,, riii. f i.f Naval llr- 
v>‘lni.rian( ami laburalmv mam 

nnyiM.'iH uillm.., ..f 

/ im? Navy II..,. an j,, ,i,„ 

fuinilimal uf hi:, r.-:.|,ui,r,n,i|i|i,,,,, jp, 

1'/'’ ‘hu Chiuf „( Naval (quma 

ti"ni, and lln- ( ’.0111,11110111111 uf (I,,. 
.Miuiii.. Cu,p;, „f luaii.,,.,, „f 

lid..,ia(u, V hiariaH.-na.nl ,.ulin,.;, wliii-li 

uf ihu 

RDr&l.; tl.’hl .•unipb-v In faipimrl of 
Miu npr-iaGng fmera, 

'1'" da(.., nniny of 1 ),.. mlj..i,ri latiei, 
hy llie DNI. ImvM had nltuiidun i||. 

r.-n.-d {„ ih,. ih liiburaluriia which 

have In'.-m plan, , In, „|Mrt}m.|{...cl com I 

iMiuid of (he Chief of Naval Material 
ami which are r.uppMn,..| hy ll,a Naval 
I'lalerhil CummmarM ayj.l.'mw ,.„m., 
inamhi. ‘J'he,e UDT&K (|e)d anlvillcs 
have Iwmi, .a-lrcte.l Iwcaips.. of iheir 
major l„volvem.-„i h, weapon 

^'.VHleMiN devluiimeiii aiid in the mip- 
pari of weapim eyn.-„iM already 
aperaljniml wilhfi, (he fhml. 'Plm nuc. 
fr'SH of (hes.^ ny«l*-MiF, hf |iaj'ainoiml 
la Ihe ifrenivene,.., ..f i),,. njmntlillK 

forn-a and (he maiiileiiame ..f the 
overall Navy defer, p.isiure. To ful- 
fil UmJr iddiKalhm (., the lleet and 
further enhnme iheir value la the 
«y«teni?i area, (he lalwrnloriea nniMi 
not only Iw the protlueera ,»f rwleneps 
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and tech7iology but they jnust also be 
thoroughly alert to the present and 
f future operational requirements of 
the fleet. The laboratories’ job is to 
provide the most effective weaponry 
that men can operate in all the con- 
fusion and uncertainties that charac- 
terize the combat environment. To 
satisfy this requirement, it is manda- 
tory that the laboratories also under- 
stand, draw on, and stimulate the 
basic technical strength of the nation 
wherever it may exist. Further, the 
laboratories must understand the 
operational problems of the fleet as it 
is affected by tlie capabilities and 
limitations of its men and its orga- 
nization. 

Tlie present Navy KDT&E field 
activity complex has evolved over the 
past 60 years as the needs for 
increased capability in new technology 
and sciences have become evident. At 
the present time, this family has 
grown to include over 40 separate 
activities. These activities are under 
the command of various organiza- 
tional entities within the Navy, i.e., 
J^aval Material Command, OfTice of 
Naval Research, Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery and the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel. Until the establishment of 
the ofllco of the Director of Navy 
Laboratories, the individual oflices 
and bureaus, as well as their RDT&E 
field ^ activities, were in direct com- 
petition for the essentials to maintain 
the overall RDT&E capabilities within 
their jurisdiction. The most important 
of these essentials were, aiid still are, 
inanpower, facilities and program 
support. The operating climate ^vithin 
tlie RDT&E community is now oven 
more acute than in the past due to 
tlie over increasing requirement for re- 
search investigation and now weapon 
development, basically within a rela- 
tively fixed resource capability. Under 
swell constraints, a focal point for 
z-esources decision making is essential 
to afford an optimum utilization of the 
fixed resources in meeting the needs 
of the ultimate consumer. 

In this context, the DNL and his 
staff provide such a focal point 
for a critical analysis of RDT&E re- 
sources distribution measured against 
Isyavy needs. The DNL will be able to 
assess total Navy needs for man- 
power, facilities and program support 
ill consonance with the missions of 
tfiG RDT&E field activities. Within 
tlic Naval Material Command, acting 
in the capacity of Director of Laboi'a- 
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tory Programs, Dr. Johnson will be 
responsible for the management of 
the laboratories commanded by the 
Chief of Naval Material. In addition, 
he will coordinate the total research 
re.sources requirements for the Naval 
Material Command RDT&E field ac- 
tivities complex in the execution of the 
approved Navy RDT&E conducted 
within Uie complex. These coordinated 
requirements will provide the base of 
the Naval Material Command submit- 
tal to higlier authority. This submit- 
tal, along with the similar resoarcli 
resour-ce requirements developed by 
tlie Chief of Naval Research, the 
Cliief of Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery and the Chief of the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel, will provide the 
total research resource requirements 
of the Navy for total Navy-wide 
coordination and decision at the DNL 
level. 

In the few months that the DNL 
has been in operation, a consolidated 
Navy input for RDT&E facility re- 
quirements has been developed for 
submittal through proper channels to 
the Military Constraction Review 
Board (MCRB). These requirements 
are being consolidated witli the Navy 
non-RDT&E facility requirements as 
a tolnl Navy requirement for facility 
acquisition. The DNL will provide a 
single voice, strongly supported by 
the Asshstant Secretary of the Navy 
(Research and Development) , for 
further support of the I'esoarch com- 
plex facility requirements as they 
move forward through the Director of 
Defense Research and Engineering 
and other reviewing elements \vithin 
the DOD and above. 

In the area of Navy personnel ceil- 
ings for the RDT&E field acUvity 
complex, the problem of providing a 
single voice at the DNL level for total 
Navy requirements needs mudi de- 
tailed planning and interface resolu- 
tion between Uie many organizational 
elements involved. The many respon- 
sibilities for budget planning and jus- 
tification cannot be redirected in a 
short time scale, since any disruption 
in these planning processes would 
cyeate a chaotic condition within the 
RDT&E community. As the DNL con- 
cept becomes more thoroughly under- 
stood within the organization of the 
Navy, the interfaces will be resolved 
and the research community and the 
DNL staff will develop in stature to 
provide a coordinated input for Dr, 
Johnson. In the interim, Uic first steps 


in the ultimate process are being 
taken by means of DLP coordination 
of personnel ceiling and high grade 
job positions within the Naval Mate- 
rial Command field RDT&E complex. 
The reorganizations within the Navy, 
which involved the entire Naval Mate- 
rial Support Establishment (now 
Naval Material Command), the OfTico 
of Industrial Relations (now OfTice of 
Civilian Manpower Management), and 
the establishment of the position of 
Deputy Under Secretary of the Navy 
(Manpower), have created many new 
interface areas which must be resolved 
as former functions and responsibili- 
ties ai‘e now found in new offices. As 
in all reorganizations, a groat many 
growing pains ensue ns the new opera- 
tional concepts begin to take hold. The 
DNL responsibilities for civilian per- 
sonnel distribution become a part of 
this concept and will l)e developed to 
maturity, and in balance with the 
other elements involved. 

The DNL, in order to increase the 
offectivenes.s of laboratory participa- 
tion in planning of programs for the 
future, has formed a number of inter- 
laboratory working groups, each 
chaired by a monibor from one of 
the laboratories. These grorips are 
directed to specific warfare areas of 
immediate concern and arc intended to 
be standing groups separately funded 
to carry out their assigned function. 
Each group in its area of concern 
will linvo access to all necessary intel- 
ligence, and will work cooperatively 
with appropriate o])erational and 
analysis groups within the fleet and at 
headquarters. The broad charter of 
each group will permit them to 
critically assess existing warfare sys- 
tems, equipment and techniques in 
their respective areas of interest; to 
relate the existing capabilities to 
those of potential enemies; to suggest 
improvGinent in present systems or 
new systems; and to define appro- 
priate supporting research and devel- 
opment. The results of these efforts 
are directed toward providing ration- 
ale and direction for laboratory pro- 
grams. 

In conclusion, a gross simplification 
of the mission of the DNL can be 
stated as follows: “To insure the 
optimum development and utilization 
of the Navy’s RDT&E resources in 
support of the approved programs.” 
This simple statement has the deepest 
of implications in the execution of 
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ttlft iollowinn' g()!llH Ot. UK) MINI; lUlM'- 
Lion : 

• A thorough knowhidgo (jf Uio 
existing field ItD’i'it'.lO eoinph^x jind its 
cai)al)ilitios. 

• A c<nn|)relu‘n.Hiv(i |»liui for th(» 
Navy UDTAM field (loniplex of Iho 
futuro (:l()-2() y<!!irs) hasi'd im long- 
range planning doeiinients and esti- 
mates of t(!('hnologi(ml reiiiiiremeiits. 

• A iirogi'i’ssively pluiKcd program 
for Iho ordoi'ly transition. 

The i)NT< and his siipporliipf slalf 
are talung positive aeliou to achieve 
tiu'se goals within a reastnialile lime 
frame and are (mlisting the best nvail- 
ahle talent williin the Navy to formu- 
late till' program plans whicli point to 
th(‘ future Navy research rcsamrce re- 
f)\iiromen(H. Upon Ihi' realizalimi of 
those objectives and their pmdndle 
updating, a r(‘a]istic implenientalitm 
plan cun lie developed for tlu' orderly 
transition, conditioned by the internal, 
external, political, economte and otlnu' 
conti'idling factors, wliich alwajm im-- 
piiig-e on the plans of (ioveriimenl 
organizations. 


Navy Scientists 
Discover Sea Desert 
Off Catalina 

A desei't iiiider the sea has liis'ii re- 
I’orUid hy Dr. Mugeiii' U. l.aKond of 
the II, S. Navy Uli'idroiiies Litltora- 
lory (Nl'IIi) after two dive.'i in the 
•San I’edni Hasin near Catalina Is- 
land, Calii., ill Deepstai’, a deep div- 
ing' researidi vehiide. 

The desei't was discovered Dec. d, 
Mhhi, wlieji Dr. LalDuui, head of 
NMI/s Marine lOnvironnient Divlsimi, 
iiml Dale (lootl, Inslninientalinn Mn- 
gineer, wmit to a de|iLh of :i,(lt)ti feel 
in the llin'e-aiaii craft, Pilot of (he 
eraft was Holi Hradley, an employei* 
of tlie Westingliouse (lorp,, desnniei'ii 
uftlmerafL 

Usually brittle stars or sable llsh 
are seen on the botlam luit Uie basin 
area was efini|)letely devoid of life ae* 
'^"I'diiig to Dr. LaKoml. 'I'he only or- 
gniiisms seen in the desert were dead 
nijuid and Hal llsh. 

Dr. l.aFond said tlie basin liotbim 
was covered with a earpet of organic 
material about a eentiineler lldelt, 

liere were no worm holes oi' avi- 
(ietiee of any life. 

VVater samples luken during the 
exploration of llie basin liidieate 
there IS ample oxygen to su)iporL ma- 
rine life, I'urlher anuivses of wuIit 
sainideH will he made to deleniiiiie 
phoKplmle, nitrate ami silieale prim- 
erties. 

Deep.star Ihorouglily traversed Um 
basin three times. Seven houn; went 
Kpant uridei-water during Urn niisHion. 


Clearinghouse Adopts 
New Document Sales 
System 

A new single pi'ice/eouimn syidem 
for llie sale of U.'l. (ioveliiiiieni 
sponsored resimi'eli ninl developiiient 
reports has been adopted by the In- 
partment of Commeree Cleai'iiig,him;.i' 
for l■'ederat .Scientirie nod ‘I'eelinienl 
liifornmtioii. 

The doeiimeiil con|><ni is a taliulal 
ing eai'd with a face value of the par 
cliasiiig priee of a < di-ariiit'.bt>ni.i- 
iloeUliieiil. Tile eoupnii serves a.s llo- 
melliod of iiaymeiii, order foini and 
shi|i|iiin' label. Coupons for paper 
copies of dorinnents si-ll at .'s.'i eiob 
or a hook of ID eonpoini for .f.'io. I'mi 

{ions for will b<- sold 

III books of M) eoupoiis for .S.'S'.’.bn. 
Tin- emipons Welil on sale b'els lb. 

I'lHieieney ip ordering ilinl pisn'i-:; , 
ilijv n-snlling- from Ho- in w ;.y.stiin 
have miub- il llo.ssible to I'l-iiiiCr- llo- 
pric-e of docnmi'lltii. Tin- new priie 
npidies to previoiisly aiinoiiiici-d ar> 
Wt'l] IIS new clociiiin'iiis. 

'I’lie new < learinglioiiM- pricing 
poliey i:i a clianj'.e froiii a sliiling 
priee seale based on dnruinenl ri.’i- 
to a silig.le price for dneilinenl'. -odd. 
'i’ln- Hew doi-nineiit price for a papn 
cojiy Uianl eopyi is .M icriilit be 
copic.-i are prieeii al bb ct-nl’- for eai-b 
doi-niiienl, 

Certain reports, :-ncii a>i tho.i- 
nviiiliible ll'oiii the •''npi-rinleiident of 
Ibienmeiils, are priced -VI hidividnallv 

1 by tin- Cb-iii ing.bon .< 

ridlier tliiin al tin- low diigb- lolce. 

I he .-iingle |trice does not npjdv to 
imi]li|ib- I'opy ordi rs of a singb- doeii 
meal. i,inolations on iinanliiv pnr 
elin.ses of a siligb- tilb- are availal.b- 
oil reiiiiesl. 

Now Electronic Control 
Center To Bo Installed 
on Kwajaloin AtoH 

.All eleeti'oiiie eontro) renter Dial 
will be the ba.-ds for a m-vv anii- 
mbcdle radiii- program lino been cm 
ideled anil will be shipped u, 1 1 „. 
Kwnjulein ,\toll f.n in dalinibm on 
lioi Nnmnr liiliiml. 

Tim eiitiipnieiif il. part of Di.tjni 
AI.IAIU, n l■nll|' Itniige Traebing 
and Inst rnMieidnt ion Umlar piogijiio 
apoii.-anecl by the .Advimced He:.e*ai.1i 
I'lnjeeln Agency (AUI*A|. 

( oiisi.-iling of n eompniei' rompb"-. 

ami sevmal tlhiplny ilie r.m 

Irol center will cimltb' oiiernloro j,, 

mnneuvnr niul mmiitoi- (lie IliO.fo.,! 
d nmeler imlnr nideima and to di:. 
phiy Intcking inrornintion .’-nrh ns 
rtuige, nllilnde, ii|ieed nitd Irajeeforv 
nl tnrgela. 

m(eiM*l j« de 
rmlar ayi.lem 
•S. Anny Mi-. 
Ai'seiinl, Ala. 
immnges the 
ngeney of the 


•Sylvnniu Klecliie Kj 
veloping Iho AI.TAIU 
nnilor contmel to (he II. 
sile (^nninnnit, Jlnlsfnm' 
'I'hn Missile Cinnmnnd 
prngrum for AU1»A, im 
ilnfonKp Depnrimeiit. 


Security Briefings a 
Must for Paris Air Show 

< 'mil I io t.o . will! !u I- 
I'si I ii'i|iali' in I In- I’ai i , 

Ni.'i V '.’.‘i lo .1 HIM' I, 1 ',h; I, 

*ll i Im' |I1 m\ IslMII . i.( ji;, I 

.••mi '-.il Ci I "! ila- Imlii ,| i .•,,.,an i(v 
Da imal I .o ^a I ej' iia i ill iij' ( ‘la..'iillMl| 

hi 1 1 o Ilia til OI ( A 1 1 jii'lii lie )i 1 III |||) 
l;''''m 111), In. lei lii,' |.i,n, „|- 

Dll . iiiaiiiial, I'Miil 1 1,,, , IHO ,1 iiijiiii,. 

Dial till II 1 Mi|,|,e, . , , V, liH u ill 
ti. U-.Mte in the Jne,. ninl I),., at ! 
al me. ling . .u,- 

I'u: "M til.' |'"leiiiial .Iiiijiy liaxai'ilii 
il '‘ ling I Ill ill. 

ba..'.l mi ,\|i|.eii,ii'. \'1| .if 11,,. iiiaii- 

Hal. 

I''"" Dll inivei and 

iip"H .•mipl.li.m ..t ill. ha\e|, c||. 
''^'■•''.1 ; mml Ulmiit nj 

• ant .. . H. iiv ,1,.. 

i|Hi I r.l Iimte I pa I an, I aj.il (.a I ! :: | ..f | !,,, 

tiinmial. 

- II« —H I» » 

Insfiection System's 
Hcindboolf Available 

I io- 1 1.' I. D. pa I I 111 . 1)1 iia imti 
irli.'il a iM'v. |m!ii||i.i..t,, lilird '‘Uviil 
nnit-m ..! a ' '..111 I a. I ..1 Disp. i lioo 
^t-'o ill 'll," III jM oil pin.laiK'.' 
I’H !t" .‘•alaatliiii III I ..lit I a. •till ill 

pi I i III M 1 ■, :,I 1 Ml ; !• ! .ii ll i r: ill'll | ae 

..od-4Iie,- -.Mill ^Dhl.iiv .''|M,tti.'(ll|iHl 

'Ul, I !,>,’P,.A, "I II .jii I I lull .'iyli'iH 

illljllil I'ltl. Si! 

I be I !,!.| |.. n.iv, |„ log ilmti il. 

ii!i-.| I ti I i.iij- 1|, m I I ,M( . I i.iiii'iil ami iii 
d'l 'iV apii I - a) .M a a ! 1 at.li' |,i) |ii|i’ 

' bm I- I i iiin ! ill- ; aip.a iiilemlenl of 
! '.n «l|!|.li( I A I be. I I nilM'Ill rilllt 
ing Hill. I, Wadiiiieli.n, tl.C, AHlPl. 

I Ml I . lit . a 1 ..pv, 

Army Forms 
Agency To Direct 
Computer Processing 

llie IIPOH ..! 111.' AllO’, I'.l.Uly 

• ‘bill Ilf .’bad l.-l rej.-mml bu-: e:; 
(iilili .lo'd an ip,;. M- I.. . i-i.t 1 aD.’e llie 
.iiH'i'Di.li mol . i>io dm al i. .11 ..I il . hmIo 
malo data |o i . e ina; layilfio. 

I be new a;;. Ill y. ‘ aib d Urn I'el o|| 
ml .‘iyr.t.H, l»iM - toot.'. V.dl at a be 
1 e rJ.MllI, Hd,. I.p.illl:, .'.mlii.l illlll 

llo’ I'leaiailie .>) M'b.t.ii |iel:iHH<e| 

'.DHilH.i, :ime lb« , ShoiM.iMi hie 
cb' ejv a ... ial'd i.iUi hHf'.ojat.il 
joo miio l < m.t- HI-.' |M..d<pj .. 

Miii'.idim Ciiaial I .iv.i. ia- M. 
Waibei ,?r, U.AA. f, .1 ip.-i ly (I edgm-d 
Ha Ibi- |■.H^lJl|mldill^■ •.eioiai ..f the 
I’M, Alloy lUd-i :ai|tp.iH < S.niiHSiot, 

hii’i been deiap'imled Slip llo- Hn»-il"r 
pf_ I'la ■ti.niM-) Uy-pD ina, 

llo- I'el .o|i!ii'} ill ; I >ii> . !<•] afe, 

IHi.iit.led by Ibe Dali Appp-ot i'hih 
mniol nod <dlii-j Pg. ji. ie , vJll dt ter 
mine i.mjoi nse.m f..j llo apldieaD-Hi 
"f nul. .mated T.V'pt* (n.p. . r tbipb nv. r 

nl! Iibjeili^, e I, iiml a dgii I.Moldiel 
for the deveI..|i]M< id of n« a.. |.i i >-ini|e] 
ay.'deimi jo ( r» .-.igiii,pe.t needio 


pliiniiiiij.; Ill 
Ail Slmw 

I '' reinimii.|[ 
I hp i-.'ijilia >,( 
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meetings and symposia 


APRIL 

Scii'iililu- and 'IVcIinu-Hl Symposium 
a tat fnclora ( loiiiuadinp' S(>rvico 

April ■! U, Clcvi'linid, Ohio. Sixinsorsi 
II. S, Navy, NiiUcuial SwuciLy Iiiihis- 
l.iial Assa. luid Uic Oi(,.v of O'lovoland. 
OoaliK’l; Mr. I*aul A. Nowiniui, Nii- 
liaiml 1 iiduMLrial Assn., Dt'pt 

N,. Suilr KUO, 10:1(1 IliUi St., N.W. 
Washiiiivtnii, D.C. ilOiior). (Aren Code 
iJini). ;:sMi I’.'.’uu. 

Ulomerhiniie Symiiofiiiim, April h-d 
at Aup.mdiuia CoIIoko, Uende Th- 
land. III. Sp(>ii:i(ii'!i: Army Uesoarcli 
OUlrc, I hirlirini, N.C.; Army Weapoas 
Cnmiaatid, l{ork lalaiid, 111.; and Au- 
jruntiitai < hdli'ive, liock Island, 111. 

rotiJen'iiee on I’nly nmr SI fuel are 
and Merhaiiieiil i’raperlii'H, A|)ril ID 
Di, 111 . Ilii- JI.S. Army Natick Laliora- 
(mii's, N'alirk, Mass, SponsorJi: Army 
Nalii'k I Jilioral.nrii'n, Cliief of Naval 
licfu'iircli, Ah' l''orr(' Matm'ials I,n- 
lioi ahii'.v, Nal iniial Aoroiiantirs and 
S|ia<'C Adniiiiisl ration, and the Na- 
limmt Aradi'tiiy of Scii'niMiji. Contact; 
MaU’idiit Ih'iiry, Actinjv As.'iociati' 
Uircclor, |iiv,. Army Natiidc 

I cahara lories. Natick, Mass. (117(50, 
(Aren Ciaie C.IV) 0fi;{ 10(10, Kxt. ddO 
or O-l’.!. 

A an mil l'‘re(iuem'y Control Synipo- 
simn, Ain'il '.M JDl. at the Sliclhurno 
llotel. Atlaidic City, N..I. Sponsor: 
I r.S. A rniy Mlcetronics Command. 
Cnalai'l,: M. h'. 'rimm (AMSTIL- 
K I.SU) , Klcetrnnic ( lam lament!! Tai- 
Innahoy, ir.,S. Army I'llectronit'H 
( 'ommaiid, l■'ol I. Monmoidli, N..I. 
0770M. (Area Cmia D.OI) Tdin 51HU0 or 
:i:oi 17;!H. 

I'hyidi-s of Sn|M‘i'rondnclini( Devices 
Sympraiiinn, April DK at the Uni- 
vri'idly of Virjiinia, Cliarlotlesville, 
Vn. Mjioininr: Olllce of Naval Hi!- 
o'mrli. t 'induct: |)i'. Itjisconi S, Den- 
ver, t ‘imii man, < i I'Kniii/.lniv I Committee, 
Depmiment of J'hyidcs, University of 
\‘ii jrinin, (dmi'loitesville, Va. 2200'!, 
(Aren Code 7li:i) D.Dii 2100, Kxt. ;U2K. 

Aiiiimil Synipmdnm in Applied 
Mtilhenmt irs *'( 'onferi'iiee on 'I'ranH- 
jiort i'hcoiy,” liides n tali' term hied, 
New Ymk, N.^'. Co siiominrs: U. S. 
Ariiiy Keiicareh Olllce, Durham, N.O., 
anti Air I'kiice Olllce of Scientille lie- 
tiemeh. Contiicla: Dr. Kraiads (1. 
DreMsel, Midlieitmlicn Dlv., Army lie- 
'. enreh I iJllec llurlnuii, Hox CM, Duke 
Station, iMii'hiiin, N.C. 27700, (Area 
Cmle tilD)' 2H;fl 22Hri. ext. rd); or Mnj. 
.Ifilih dniiea Jr., (SltMA), Air Uoree 
onire (if Scienlille HeHi.'iucIi, MOO 
Wilsoii Itlvil.. Arllnulon Va. 22200. 
(Aten Cmle 202) OXforil 4 5201. 

MAY 

Arnnuil Ntitioiml (lollmiuium on In- 

forntitlUm Uetrknnl, May 2 4. tk the 


Hotel Adelphia, Philadelphia, Pa 

Sixte Kare Earth Conference, May 
A Tenn. Co-sponsoi-s: 

Air Force Office of Scientific Research 
and Oak Ridge National Laboratory 
J- Matuszko 
(SRC), Air Force Office of Scientific 
Reaearch, 1400 Wilson Blvd., Arling- 
ton, Va. 22209, (Area Code 202) OX- 
: . details contact: 

Solid State Div., 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory, P.O. 
Box X, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 37831. 

Conference on Expandable and 
Modular Structures for Aerospace 
Applications, May 15-17, at the Ca- 
rillon Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. Spon- 
Hoia; Air. Force Aero Propulsion 
l.ahoratory, Space General Corp. and 
GCA Viron Div. Contact: Fred W. 
h'orbos (APFT), Air Force Aero Pro- 
inilaion Laboratory, Wright-Pattem- 
Hon AFB, Ohio 46433, (Area Code 
513) 263-7111, Ext. 62771. 

Interagency Data Exchange Pro- 
g:nim (IDEP) Annual Conference, 
May lR-18, Clear Lake, Tex. Sponsor: 
Policy Board, IDEP. Contact: Anny 
Representative, Policy Boai’d, IDEP, 
Systems Research & Development 


Branch, S&TI Divi.sion, Army Re- 
search Office, Office of Chief of Re- 
search & Development, Washington, 
D.C. 20310, (Area Code 202) OXford 
4-3513. 


JUNE 

Twelfth Science Seminar, June 7- 
14, at the Western Skies Motor Hotel, 
Albuquerque, N.M. Sponsor: Air 
Force Office of Scientific Research. 
Contact: David L. Arm, Director, 
AFOSR Science Seminar, 1400 Wilson 
Blvd., Arlington, Va. 22209, (Area 
Code 202) 694-4875. 

Conference on High Energy Ther- 
apy Dosimetry, June 1.5-17, in New 
York, N.Y. Sponsor: Office of Naval 
Research. Contact: Eunice Thomas 
Miner, Executive Director, The New 
York Academy of Sciences, 2 East 
63rd St., New York, N.Y. 10021. 

Fundamental Physics of the Mag- 
netosphere, date undetermined, at 
Boston, Mass. Co-sponsors: Air Force 
Cambridge Research Laboratories and 
Boston College. Contact: Dr. J. F. 
McClay (CRFG), Air Force Cam- 
bridge Research Laboratoi’ies, L. G. 
Hanscom Field, Mass. 01731, (Area 
Code 617) 274-6100, Ext. 3218. 


Mcincigomcnt Systom Controls 

{(Umthmed from pafje 27) 

• Development Control Directive — 
A document which wll prescribe 
formal jiroccdures and approval chan- 
nels for the development of new or 
revisions to existing management 
.sy.stems. This will not restrict the 
devniopment of those systems bene- 
ficial to the Government but will pro- 
vide for an orderly development of 
now or revised systems to insure 
tlufir need, compatibility and non- 
(lu{)Iication with existing systems. 

• Application Control Directive — A 
document whicli will pi'escribe formal 
jirooedures for the application of 
management systems on contracts. 
The purpose of this document will be 
to insure that the management sys- 
tems selected are the appropriate 
ones given the nature of the acquisi- 
tion, and that the purpose and intent 
of the system is carried through in 
the implementation stage. 

• Authorized System List — A list 
of appi*ovcd management systems for 


use in the acquisition process. This 
will be developed from an inventory 
of existing management systems pre- 
pared by the Management Systems 
Control Directorate in the Office 
of Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller). 

• Glossary — A dictionary of com- 
mon terms used in management 
systems by Government and industry. 

Supporting these end products is a 
detailed network identifying .some 80 
separate tasks that must be com- 
pleted before these end pi'oducts are 
achieved. These tasks will be staffed 
by people from each of the three 
participating groups and will require 
the better part of a full year’s effort 
for completion. As of this writing, the 
first four task groups have already 
begun to work on their assigned 
tasks. 

It is our intention to pi'ovide 
further progress reports on the con- 
duct of this effoi't to encourage the 
support and suggestions of all inter- 
ested parties. 
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DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 


Contracts of §1,000,000 and over 
awarded during the month of Feb* 
niary 1967: 

DEFENSE SUPPLY AGENCY 

I — The Defense Personnel Suiipoit Center, 
Philndeliihiii, Pa., has awaidesl the fol- 
lowing eontiaets for men's wind-re.sistant 
cotton poplin troii.sev.s; 

Sidran Sportswear, Dnilns, Tex, ?2.8S9,- 
600. 700,000 pail's. 

J. M. Wood Mfg. Co., Waco, Tex. 51.- 

632,000. dOO.OCO pairs. 

Apparel Corp. of America, Knassville, 
Tenn. 51,631.600, 410,000 pairs, 

Glenn Mfg. Co., Amory, Miss. 51,570.- 
500. 450,000 pairs. 

Covington Industries, Opp, Ala. $1,047.- 
000. 300,000 pairs. 

—A. M. Ellis Hosiery Co., Philndolphin. 
Pn. SI|1S2,191, 1,4.51,320 pairs of men's 
cotton, wool and nylon socks. Defense 
Personnel Support Center. Philadelphia, 
Pn. 

2 California Steel & Tube, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 52,773,050, 97,500 steel bunk beds. 
Defenao General Supply Center, Richmond. 
Vn. 

— U.S. Bedding Co., St. Paul, Minn, S2„396- 
095. 06,500 steel bunk beds. Defense Gen- 
ernl Supply Center, Richmond, Va. 

— Koehring Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 51,266,300 
30 crnwlcr-mminlcd shovel crane.s of % 
cubic yard capacity. Defense Construction 
Supply Center. Columbus, Ohio. 

^5tevens & Co., New York. N.Y. 
637,000 yards of wool tropical 

t>£'i I Support Center. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Industries, New York, N.Y. 
^ yards of wool serge 

® Selma, Ain. 52,475,085. 

1,054,910 paii-3 of men's cotton trousei-a. 
Defense Pei-sonnel Support Center, Phil- 
auelphifi. Pa. 

New York. N.Y. 
«3,b44,768. Various quantities of prima- 
quine nnd chloroqiiinc. Defense Person- 
nel Support Center, Philadeljihia, Pa. 
'“K.'}’'.'’'’ Monarch Co., St. Louis. Mo . 
931,116. 73,000 insulated food containers 
Defense General Supply Center, Richmond. 

“drtn C‘>nter. Alexnn- 

Tot'S 

Coastal States Petrochemical Co., Hous- 
ton, Tex. $1,680,250. 14,700.000 gallons 

mnnH° k Supply Center. Rich- 

r,:;u' roTi.i™""'* '<"">»!■>«: ««"- 

»«3 l?B s»« n"nn' .'’“'•■'•■nl' l». P. i3,- 

CONTRACT LEGEND 

information is listed in 
wie following sequence: Date— 

Company-Value-Matevial or 
Woi k to be Performed— Location 
" ormed — Contracting 


Chase Bag Co.. New York City, N.Y, 
$1,420,762. 6,128,000 osnaburg and 700,- 
000 burlap bnga. 

Augusta Bag & Burlap Co., Augusta, 
Ga. $1,408,100. 4,200.000 osnaburg bags. 

7 — Douglas Chenical Co., New York, N.Y, 
$1,162,720. 41,600 drums of fremc chlo- 
ride. Defense Genei’al Supply Center, 
Richmond. Va. 

8 — The Defense Fuel Supply Center, Alexan- 
dria, Va., has awarded the following con- 
tracts for 116/146 aviation gas: 

Mobil Oil Corp., New York, N.Y. $10,- 
833,461. 60,180,000 gallons. 

Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, 
Te.x. $10,076,067. 60,737,600 gallons. 
Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla. $9,718,803. 64,416.000 gallons. 
Cities Service Oil Co., New York, N.Y. 
$8,296,120. 58.800,000 gallons. 

Atlantic Richfield Co., Los Angeirs, 
Calif. $7,717,063. 46,200,000 gallona. 
Tidewater Oil Co., New York, N.Y. 
$3,843,804. 26.000,000 gallons. 

Sinclair Refining Co., New York. N.Y. 
$3,627,540. 26,660,000 gnllona. 

American Oil Co., Chicago, III. $2,832,- 
644. 19,011.000 gallons. 

Continental Oil Co., Houston. Tex. $1,- 
90a.679. 13,681,900 gallons. 

Texas City Refining Co., Texas City. 
Tex. $1,270,600. 8,400,000 gallona. 
Shamrock Oil & Gas Corp., Amarillo, 
,« -Tex. $1,089,540. 7.890.000 gallons. 

10— Delta Petroleum Co., New Orleans, La. 
$4,660^13. 1U97.820 gallons of lubricating 
oil; Defense Fuel Supply Center, Alexan- 
dria, Va. 

13— Burlington Industries, New York. N Y 
$4,133,160. 5,400,000 linear yards of wind 
distant cotton combed cloth. Defense 
Personnel Support Center, Philadelphia, 

Koehring Co., Milwaukee, Wla. $1,360,720. 
32 crawl^mounted crane shovels. Defense 
Construction Supply Center. Columbus, 

»LS76.487. 

278,800 feet of shipboard electric cable 

aSh?a. 

~$nM®90?“!iK nin*" Oly, N.J. 

™ “-a a” ECfis.o'ss s" 

„ gf»rt.Center. Philadelphia, Pa!^ ®' 

dIc §?062S'‘*30a‘^’i'’'V 

303 electric fork lift 

SmenSI^.*® Supply ^enE 

21— General Cable Corp., New Ynvt mv 

Sl; 

Cei,to.’’phila^ph'l^ 

Ihe Defense General Simniy Oonin,. ns k 

I... 

^Mane Sportswear, NewYork W *i 

:iip=s£s.s 

Wis. $3.899,300.™*200,000 T®®' 

CrmfoF Support 


27 — Standard Oil Co. of Cnilf., Sun FrnnciHcn, 
Calif. $2,636,064. 700,000 gallonii of uoin- 
bat. Typo If, automotive ga.soline, anil 
18,252,000 gallona of griulo DF-A Arrtli' 
diesel fuel, Defense Fuel Supply Cc'iitiT, 
Ak'xaiuh'iiij Va. 

— General Fire Fxtlnguislier Corp., Norli- 
bi-ook. III. $2,440,003. 166,200 fire ex- 

tingnlHhei'a. Defense Coiuilruclkm Suiiply 
Contor. Columbus, Ohio. 

— Land-O-Lakes Creameries, Minnoiipolifi, 
Minn. $1,105,767. .3,000,400 pounds of luin- 
fal di'y inlllc. Dofenae Personnel Supiuirt 
Center, Philndolphin, Pn. 

28— Crowley liuluHlrlnl Hag Co., Crowley, l<ii. 
$3,687,760. 16,000,000 osnaburg Hjitidliugs. 
Defense General Sui)i)ly Conler, Rieluuoncl, 
Vn, 

ARMY 

1— Ford Motors, Iliglilainl Park, MUdi. $4,- 
161,616. Vi-ton truekn, liidiiding ongini' 
installiiliun, Highinnd Pni'k, General Pur- 
pose Vehicle Project Manager, Wiirreii, 
Mich, 

— Motorola, Inc., Scollsiiiilc, Ariv.. $1,60(1,- 
000. Improved airhornu radar Burvoil]iiiu'i> 
sets. .ScotlHclnlo. Army Eloctronicm Com- 
mand, Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

— Stipcrinr ScalTold Co., 'Torrance, Calif, 
$1,790,490. Stool walor tank nuiipnrl 
tosvei'H. Torrance, Army Mobility Ecpiiii. 
mont Command, St. Louis, Mo. 

— Inlcrnntioiml Telephone & Tclcgriipli 
Corp., Euston, Pn, $2,000,(100. Iinngo In- 
tenBiHer assemblies in connection with the 
Night Vi.sion program. Roanoke, Va, 
Army Electronics Command, Fort Mon- 
mouth, N.J. 

—Lockheed Aircraft, Sunnyvale, Calif. 51,- 
066,106, Egulpmont niul services in euri- 
tiecllon with underground nuclear tejUliig 
at the Nevada Tost Site. S^mnyvnll^. Calif., 
Seattle, Wash., and Nevada 'Tent .'iilc, 
Dofenso Atomic Support Agoney, Wnshliig- 
ton, D.C. 

2— Stevens Mfg. Co., Eboasburg, Pn. $1,998,- 
004, 7^6-1011 vofrigornlor vnna, Eboiisluii'K. 
Army Tank Automotive Cmiter, 'Wrirron, 
Mich. 

—LTV Aerospace Corp., Wuri'eii Mich. $1,- 

200,000. Production e(inii)mimt In mi|>piiil 
of the T, Ellice Mlnsllo Program, Sterling 
Towasliip, Macomb County, MIeh. Army 
Tank Automotive Conler, Warren, Mieh. 
— Intcriintlnnal Harvester Co., Melroiu' 
Park, III, $1,224,820. Tractors. Clilciigii, 
lit. Army Mobility Command, St. J.onla, 
Mo. 

— Ilouoywcll, Inc., Ilopklna, Minn. $3,562,- 
600. Roml) metnl parts nssembly. Now 
Brighton, Minn. Ammunition Procure- 
mont & Supply Agency, Joliet, III. 
—Martin K Eby Coiislnicllon Cn„ Wielilln, 
Kan. $14,712,800. Rclmbllitatlon. croiivor- 
slon and constriiotlon of fncllitlen at 
Kansna Anny Ammunition Plant, PnrHiiiia, 

„ Knn- Engineer Dlst., Kunsaa Oily, ICnn. 

MlFihnwnkn, Iiul, $ 1 ,- 
402,600, Collaiislhlo nylon fabric wiUer 
tanks. Mlnlmwakii, Army Mobility Com- 
maiul, St, Loula, Mo. 

—Bernard McMenamy CoiUractiir, Inc., 8l. 
Loiiis, Mo. $1,462,800. Cliimnel excaviilioii 
work at the Knskaalda Ilivor, 111., Nnvlgii- 
ISvanaviJlo, HI. Engineer 
Dial., St. Louis, Mo. 

~?a®Sna nothlehom. I'a. 

$8,068,600. Tube forgings for 17fiinm 
^ina. Bethlehem. Walorvllol Aracnnl, 
WalorvliQt, N.Y. 

6— rirestono 'Tiro & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, $1,088,660. Bus and truck Ures. 
Akron. Army Tank Automotive Center, 
Warren. Mich. 

—Ford Motors, Dearborn, Midi. $1,180,246. 
n onffJi'oering for 6-tnn 
tnieics. Denvborn. Goncrnl Purpose Vehlotert 
Project Omee. Warren, Mich. 

32.630,014. Kntllo 
m^nri Electronics Com- 

and ?'1.744.800 

n"lM turbine bladoa, nir 

’ ‘^®3o'>tor nsBomblles, and mis- 
collaneous repair parts for T_68 engines 
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for UH—l helicoptei'H, Stratford, Army 
Aviation Materiel Command, St. Louia, 
Mn. 

8 — U.S. Iluhber Co., Detroit, Mich, S2,G:i2,- 
900. Tirca for trucks and trailora. Do- 
Iroit and Los Anrcolos, Calif. Army 'I'ank 
Automotive Command, Warren. Mich. 

0 — Itcadix Corn., South Bend, Ind. Sl.'lOV,- 
096. Nohc and main lamllnK Kcnrs for 
OV~l alrc]-nfl. South Bend. Army Avia- 
tion Materiel Command, St. Doiiis, Mo. 

— Divllyle Co. of America, Kokomo. Ind. 
51,927,728. Fin blades for 2,75-incli 
vcicketa. Kokomo, IMcatinny Arsenal, 
Dover, N,J. 

— Miiiicie Steelworks, Muncio, Ind. 54,612,- 
106. Nozzle nnd An nuaemblies for 2.76- 
itich rockets. Muiuiie. Picntlnny Arsennl, 
Dover, N.J. 

— Constnl Coiislruclion Co., Iloiislon, Tex. 
58,760,882. Wo]-k on the Sahine-Noches 
Waterway, Texas, Project. PoiL Arthur. 
Tex. linfjineor Dist,, Galveaton, T'ex. 

IO--Stiinford llcscnrcli Iiistlliite, Menlo Pnrk, 
Cnlif. $2,808,1)66. Estnblishmont of a li‘ad 
labor alm'y ( rescurch nnd devoloiiment) . 
OAlcc of Civil Defense, WashliiKton, 1).C. 

— Amrnii Corp., Wniikeshii, Win, 50,914,104. 
20mm brnsii cartridKO cases. Waukesha. 
Frnnkford Arsenal, Phlladelphin, Pu. 

-'•Pnclfle Car & Foundry Co., Iteiiton, 
Wnsli. $8,671,249, l‘/z-ton carj;o rarrlei'H. 
Kenlon, Army Tiitik Automotive Com- 
miiiid, Warren, Miedi, 

18- -Kciilsmaii IiiHfnimcul Corp., KlmlimHt, 
N.,Y. $2,887,400. Metal parts for 4.2-lneh 
cartrUlprus. Melrose Park, III, Army Pro- 
ciirenienl Detachnient, New York, N.Y. 

--FlinchbaiiKli ProduclH, Inc., Rod Lion, Pa. 
$2,610,010. Metal jiuvla for 162iiim pro- 
joc.Lites. Red Lion. Ammunition Proeiire- 
meiit & Supply Aponey, .Toilet, 111. 

-'-Aliwii Downey Cnnstriicliun Co., Mll- 
wiiiikeo, WIs. $2,422,410. Allcrntlons to 
Inuncb complexes 260 niul 26D at Cape 
Keiiisody, Fla. Canav<n-al khucineer Dial,, 
Merritt Island, Fla. 

— List & Clark Construction Co., Ovorlnml 
Park, Kan. $0,005,11)2. Work on the 
finliatoo Datn, N.M., Project, Enulneer 
Dint., Alhuipiertiue, N.M. 

14 — liolstcm Defense Corporation of Enstinnii 
Kodak. KiiiKsport, Tonn, $7,088,461, Mis- 
eellniicoiis oxploslvcii nnd opcrutlonul and 
raalnteiuinoc nctivillc.s, Kitipsport. Ammii- 
iiitlon Proeui'ement & Supply Aneney, 
Joliet, III. 

15 — IL J. HIrIi Construction Co., Orlandoi 
Fill. $2,800,760. Cnnntruc.llon of Phase 111 
ndditlon to the IIead<|uartci's lIultdinK, 
Kennedy Himeo Center, Merritt Ishmil, 
Fill. Cannveral I'hiRineor Dist., Merritt 
Inland, Fla, 

Ilnllcd Aircraft, Fast llarLford, Conn, 

$2,800,000. JFTI) Space 12A— 4A tiirhino 
eiiKliio nsHomblloH used on C1I_.64 Flyliip 
Crnno hoUcoplcrs. I'hist Hartford. Army 
Aviation Miitoriol Command, St. I.ouiii, Mo. 

— -Tliornio Kins Corp., Miimeapolis, Minn. 
$1,108,288. Trniler mounted iilr coiulllton- 
cra, MliiiioapoliH. Army Mohlllty I'hpiip- 
menl Commiiml, St, Louis, Mo. 

10--XInioii Citrlililo Corp,, New York, N.Y. 
$1,218,804. HA HOl/PRO dry Imtleries for 
AM-4306/l’RC-2D radio frwpiency ampll- 
Aci-a. $2,818,601. BA 270/11 dry Imtleries 
for AN/PUC 8.0 nnd 10 radios. CluirloLle. 
N.C. Army lOlocLronIcH Command, Phll- 
adclphia, Pa. 

— Scrvcl, Inc., Freeport, 111. $1,172,028. 

nA-270/U dry bntterloH for AN/l’RC- 
fi,9 and 10 radios. Freeport. Army Klec- 
Lronles Commuiul, Philadelphia, Pa, 

IT 'Clminherlnin Corp., Hcriinlon, Pa. $8,01)7,- 
300, Molal piivta for 106mm projccllles. 
Hcvanlon. Ammunition Prociiremenl & 
Supply Afiency, Joliet, III. 

— Olhi Malhicson Chemical Corp,, New 
York N.Y. $2,160,200. Mlscollnnemm pro- 
pellant chui'KOs nnd opcrnlionH and main- 
tenauco actlvitlos, Clmrloslown, Iiul. Am- 
munition Prociivemcnl & Sipiply Auency, 
Joliet, III. 

—General Motors, Detroit. Mich. $6,184,108. 
I'lclc-up IriicltB. BuUiniore. M<1. : Fremont, 
Calif, nnd St. Louis, Mo. Army Tank 
Awlomolivo Command, Warren, Midi. 

— General Electric. BnrllnKton, VI. $1,476,- 
000. 2nmm automatic Runs. HurtInKlon. 
Army WeiipoiiB Commaiul, Rock lalanil, 111. 

—• Teblor & Oliver Construction and Paul N. 
Sniltlor, Ciirson City, Ncv. $1,246,000. 
ConHlnicllon of nn ammnnlllon mnin- 
Icniinco fiic!llly at Sierra Army Depot, 
llorlong, Calif. EiiKlncer DiBt,, Sacra- 
mento, Cullf. 


— Bell & Howell Co., Chicago, 111. SI. 280,- 
270. Metnl parts for 81min illuminating 
shell time fuzes. Chicago. Procurement 
Dctiichinent, Chicago, III. 

20 Cnilins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
$2,102,762. Radio aels with ancillary items. 
Cedar Rapids. Army Electronics Conimnnd, 
Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

—Mason & Hanger, Silas Mason Co., New 
York, N.Y. $2,168,370. Loading, assembl- 
ing and packing of medium caliber 
riintnuniUon. Burlington, Iowa. Ammuni- 
tion Procurement & Supply Agency, 
Juliet, 111. 

- E. 1. DuPont de Nemours & Co., Wilm- 
ington, Del. $1,919,700. Demolition charges. 
Martinsburg, W. Vn. Ammunition Pro- 
eiirt-ment & Supply Agency, Joliet, 111. 

Liummnn Aircraft Engineering Carp,, 

Bethpngo, N.Y. $2,866,000. Modernization 
of OV“lll aircraft, licthpagc. Army A via- 
tlon Materiel Command, St. Louis, Mo. 

23- Day & Zimmermanii, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. $2,664,352. Loading, assembling and 
pnektng of mlscellancuns items of medium 
caliber ammunition. Texarlcniia. Tex. Am- 
munition PnKurement & Supply Agency. 
Joliet. III. 

- Bdl Helicopter Co., Fort Worth, Tex. $1,- 
673.209. Gear box asBcmblies for UH-1 
hclieoptera. $13,023,709. UH-l helicopter 
Ivnnsmission iissemblics. Fort Worth. 
Army Aviation Materiel Command, St. 
Tjouis, Mo, 

24 - - Continental Motors, Muskegon, Mich. $1,- 

047,760. Engines for llvo-ton trucks. 
Muskegon, Army 'Panic Automotive Center, 
Warren, Mich. 

— TRW, Inc,, Rwloiiilo Beach, Cnlif. $6,000,- 
000. Claasifled electronic equipment. Re- 
dondo Bench. Army Electronics Command, 
Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

Hnncywell. Iiic., Hopkins. Minn, $4,312,- 
000, Grenade fuzes. New Brighton, Minn, 
and Ht, Louis Park, Minn. Ammunition 
I’roRurcmcnt & Supply Agency, liollel. Til. 

27 -AVeU Curp., Strnirord, Cunn. $6,385,602. 

Product suiipoi-t nnd product improvement 
Hct'viccii for T-63 engines during Cnlciular 
Year 1967. Slnitfurd. Army Aviation Mn- 
t<>rtci Command, SL Tgmis. Mu. 

- Giiimmnn Aircraft Corp., DoUipagc, N.Y. 
$1,000,000. Services and supplies to fnbrt- 
cnle avionic rctrulit kits for OV-IA helt- 
laipicrs (Mohawk). Belhpagc. Army Avia- 
tion Materiel Command, St. Louis, Mo. 

28 ACF Industries, Carter Cnrbiii'ctoi' Dlv., 
St. Louis, Mo. $1,887,619. Melnl parts for 
IlLir-.7/B bomlis. SL Istuis. Ammunition 
Proeui’ement & Supply Agency, Joliet, Til. 

- Bcovlll Mfg. Co., Wnlcrhury, Conn. $1.- 
860,817. Metal parts fur BLU-S/B bombs. 
Wnterbury. Ammunition I’mcurcmcnt & 
Suiipiy Agency, Joliet, 111. 

- Mnrlin-MaHcftn, Orltmdu, Fla. $4,160,900. 
Motal parts for XM2E1 cnnislcrs. Orhindo. 
AinmiinlUon Procurement & Supply 
Agency, Joliet, III. 

Honeywell, Inc., Hopkins, Mhin. $3,948,- 
51)8. Tltrce lines of automated assembly 
inachlncH fur prodiiction of M219E1 multi 
line fuzes. St. I.siuiB Pnrk, Minn. Ammuni- 
thin Procurement & Supply Agency, Joliet. 
HI. 

- -linrvey Aluminum Snics, Inc,, Tormnee, 
Cnlif. $3,602,451. Ismdlng, assembling and 
packing classiflctl items of nmmuiiition. 
Milan, Tcnii. Ammunition Procurement & 
Supply Agency. Joilcl, III. 

-IJ.R. Rubber Go.. New York, N.Y. $0,- 
402,682. Mnnnrnctui'c of explosives nnd 
l(mdiag. nsscinbllng nnd packing nrlil- 
lury ummimltion and rclnted comimnenta. 
Joliet, III. Ammunition proourement & 
Supply Agency, Joliet. III. 

-Batcsvillo Mfg. Co., BatcsvMlc, Ark. $1.- 
886,873. MoUil pnrla for IILU~8/B bombs. 
Itatcavllle. Ammunition Procurement & 
Suiiply Agency, Joliet, III. 

• Ituylhcon Co,, Bristol. Tonn. $1,176,634. 
MOOS fuzes for the 760-Ib. bomb. Bristol. 
Amraunition Procurement ft Supply 
Agency, Joliet, 111. 

— General Motors, Indlamipolis, Tnd. $1,- 
607,780. 'rX-lOD-1 trnnsmlHsions for M118 
personnel carriers. $1,867,244. Rebuilding 
nnd rctroAtliiiB CD860 trnnsmisslun assem- 
blies fur tank diesel engines. $1,330,690. 
Uchutkllng nnd retrofltUng CD850 trnns- 
mlHsloii nssemblics for lank diesel engines. 
ludlnnnpollB. Army Tank Automotive Com- 
mand, Wnrren, Mich. 

— Johnson Corp., Bollcvuo, Ohio. $l|526i064. 
MllOAl, yt'ton chassis and MIOIAI, 'H* 
ton cargo trailers. Bollevuo. Army Tank 
Automotive Command, Warren, Mich. 


— General Mulorp, Detroit, Mich. $1,496,973. 
Various tincks. Detroit. Army Tank Auto- 
motive CommniKl, Wnrren, Mich. 

— Baifleld Industries, Carrollton, Tex. $1.- 

239.000. Vj-ton utility trucks. Carrollton. 
Army Tank Automotive Command, War- 
ren. Mk’b. 

— Ford Motors, Dearborn, Midi. $2,806,563. 
Tractor trucks. Louisville, Ky. $2,271,712. 
Various tank trucks, Birmingham, Ala. 
Army Tank Automotive Command, War- 
ren, Mich. 

— Ford Motors, Dearborn, Mich. $3,248,399. 
Various ti-ucka. Claycumo, Mo. niul Miih- 
wah, N.J. Anny Mobility Command, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

— PMC Corp., San Jose, Calif. $3,918,380, 
M113A1 armored peraonnel enirieis und 
M648 cargo carriers. South Charlcaton, 
W. Vii. Army Mobility Command, St. 
Louis, Mo, 

— Philco-Ford, Newport Bench, Calif. $61,- 
446,723. CIn.ssilled qiiantily of Shillcliigh 
missiles and guidance nnd control compo- 
nents. Lawndale, Cnlif. Army Missile Com- 
maud, llu'-tsville. Ala. 

—Raytheon Co., Lexington, Mass. $1,204,160 
Mamtennnce nnd modidcation of upocinl 
tooling and test equipment to support the 
Hawk missile system. Andover. Mr.s.s. 
Army Missile Command. Huntsville, Ala. 

— Eiectronic.s Assistance Corp., Red Hunk, 
N.J. $4,482,073. General purpose radio re- 
ceivers. Red Bank. Army Electronics Com- 
mand, Philadelphia. Pa. 

— Philco Corp., Philiulolphin, Pii. $6,000,000, 
Clossifled electronic equipment. IMiiliitlel- 
phln. Army Electronics Command, Fort 
Monmouth, N.J. 

— University of Illinois, Urbiinn, 111. 81,200,- 
000. Twelve months Inveatignlive work to 
continue a pi-ogrnm of experimental nnd 
theoretical reacai-ch in pure nnd applied 
science in the broad spectrum of modern 
electronics sdoticea. Urbnna. Ai-my Elec- 
tronics Command, Fort Monmoutti, N.J. 

— AVCO Corp., Stratford, Conn. $1,294,267. 
T-63 turbine engiiie housing assemblies for 
UH-1 helicoptere. Stratford. Army Avia- 
tion Materiel Command, St. Louia, Mo. 

— Gruniinaii Aircraft Eiiglnceilug Carp., 
Bothpnge, N.Y. $1,800,000. Modernization 
of OV-IC Mohawk helicopters. Stuart 
Martin County. Fla. Anny Aviation Ma- 
teriel Commaiul, St. Louis, Mo. 

— Martln-Mnrlcttii, Orlando, Fla,. $2,287,764. 
Melol parts for XM2 canisters. Orlnndo. 
Procurement Detachment. ChlcnRo, III. 

— Lane Cnnslriiction Corp.. Meriden, Conn. 
$1,871,760, Work in the Blanchard Dam 
and Reservoir Project. Blanchard, Pa. En- 
gineer DIst., Baltimore, Md. 

— Acroiicn, Inc., 'rori'iince, Cnlif. $1,073,260, 
Metnl Paris for XM3 mine dispensers. 
Tormnee, Cnlif. and Middletown. Ohio. 
Southwest Prociiremoiit Agency, Pnsndonii, 
Calif. 

— TRW Sj'slcuia, Redondo Bench, Calif. $1,- 
166,402. Classilled work. Redondo Bench, 
Calif, and Wichitn. Kan, Army Security 
Agency, Arlington, Vn. 

NAVY 

1 — Royal Industries, Alhambra, Cnlif. $1,160.- 
360. COO-Ballim external fuel tanks, Alhnm- 
bra. Naval Air Systoms Command. 

— Johips Ilupkhis University, Silver Spring, 
Md. $4,870,309. Continued re.senrch & de- 
velopment on guided missiles, sntellitcH 
and ordnance syaloma. Scnggsvllle, Md. 
Nnval Ordnance Systems Command. 

2 — General Precisian, Blngluimpton, N.Y. $1,- 

600.000. Design, fabricate nnd test nn 
P-4D weapons system trainer set. Bing- 
hampton. Naval 'frnining Device Center, 
Orlando, Fla. 

— North American Aviation, Columbus. Ohio. 
$14,816,000. Inslallmont funding for the 
Condor missile. Columbus. Naval Air Sys- 
tem.s Command. 

— General Electric, Sohenoctndy, N.Y. $10,- 

440.000. Design nnd furnishing of Navy 
nuclear propulsion components fur one nu- 
clonv powered frigate (DLGN). Schenec- 
tady. Naval Ship Systems Command. 

3 — Todd Shipyards, Seattle, Wash. $1,567,320. 
Activation work on the minesweeper USS 
Vigilance (MSF-324), Seattle. Supoi-vlsor 
of Shtpintilding, 13lh Naval Dial,, Seattle, 
Wash. 

— General Precision, Inc., Glendale. Cnlif. 
$1,912,237. Attack directors MK 76. Glen- 
dale. Nnval Ordnance Systems Commnnd. 
Inl^d equipment for the Falcon air-to-nir 
missile. Tucson, Ariz. Aeronautical Sys- 
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(Jtncral Dynamics Corp., San Diejro, Cniif. 
$l,yil,U7. Cnmpononts fur the AN/ASB- 
12 lioml) ilirfcclion system for RA-fiC air* 
craft. Sati DicKo, Navy Aviiilion Supply 
OHice, riiilndolphia, I'n. 

'1 Miiiorola. Iiir., Scottsdale, Aiiz. St.n65,000. 
{iiiidanco and control jrioups for SMc- 
winiier jruided inUsileM. Scottsdale. Naval 
Air Sy.itcms Coniman(i. 

— (ieiicral Kleciric, Schenectady. NY. S3,- 
0!ii,130. Desijrn and furnish nuclear pro- 
piil-ion coniiuinenls. Schencelndy. Naval 
Ship .Systems Command. 

■ (leneral .Motors, IndianapolLs, Ind. ^2,141,- 
liu", Sioire parl.s for T-.76A16 en(,'tne!i used 
in KC-130 aiitraft. Indiniiapolls. Navy 
Aviation .Supply OHice, Philadelphia. Pa. 

• -M. Steinhnil Co., New York. N.Y. Sl.- 
lol.llhi I’araehutu packs and Inuyard 
asstmhiies used with the .MK 56 under- 
water mine. Roxhoro, N.C, Nava! Ort- 
nan.:.; Station, Louisville, Ky. 

—United lJuathuilders, BellitiBhiim, Wash. 
?12,S25,OitO. Supplies and seivices for the 
liindiiction of MK 40 torpedoes. North 
Hopkins, Naval Ordnance Systems Com- 
mand. 

- -I piled Uoatbuildcrs, ItellinKham. Wash. 
?l,2!iV,0:i2. Coii.struction of 51 twenty-six- 
foot pei\:onnel boats. Hellinfjham. Naval 
.Shiji Sy.-tems Command. 

Texas In.strmncnt, Inc., Dallas, Tex. $1.- 
211, 56U .Service.s and materia! to accom- 
plish work connected with exploratory 
effort on the advanced anti-radiation mis- 
sile Biiidanee sy.stem pioKram. Dallas. 
Navy PurchasinB Office, Los Anceles, 
Caiif. 

'i-Sperry Hand Corp., Syosset, N.Y, 32,087.- 
000. Technical services perforinexl fn over- 
haul of .mtl>iiiurine.s. Syosset Naval Ship 
Sy.stc-ms Command. 

-North American Aviation, McCirewor. Tex. 
S2..520dJ00. Rocket motors for Sparrow 
.and Shrike missiles, McGrcBor. Naval Air 
.System.s Command. 

—Sanders Associates, Nashua. N.H.. 32,185,- 
672 Continued development of a drop- 
pable anti-submarine warfare sono-buoy 
system, Nashua. Naval Air System.s Com- 
TnancI, 

—United Aircraft, East Hartford, Conn. 
S7fi.201,609. TF-30P-3 and TF-30-P-12 
n development 
vf TF-.30-P-12 enKine. E.ist Hartford. 
NfivnI Air Systems Commftncl. 

—Raytheon Co.. Iledfovd, .Mass. St.610,000 
installment fundiuB for Ioiib lead lime 
elfoit and mntermi for research and de- 
velopment on AIM-7F Sparrow Buided 
inissile rocket molora. Bedford, Nava! Air 
hystems Command. 

—Triumph Industries, Houston, Tex. SI. 116- 
•332, Construction of iwenly-ciRiii 33-foot 
Jiersonnel hoat.s. Hou.slon. Naval Ship Sys- 
tem.s Command. '* 

' I^i'istol. Tenn, §2,508.- 

089. .Shrike mi.ssiles. Bristol. Naval Air 
Syn terns Commatul. 

Nock, L.I., N.Y 
81.040.0D0. Contixd system modernizatiou 
Of the ferrier MK 76. mods 3 and 6. 

Ckmmian^r 

Conn. S2.100,- 
helicopters for the Air Force. 

Command. 

lll.M. WahiiinBton. D.C. $1,062,087. Sinulo 
hno Item retiulsition forms. Wn.shiriKton, 
D.C. Navy PurehasinB Office. WashiiiBton, 

*2.216.046. Lnunchcr.s for use with Zuni 
rnekets. New Castle. Navy Ships Parts 
Control Center. MechnnieshiivB. pp 

7D8^2^o'(> City. Calif., S3.. 

798,200. Two missile control opomtoi- 
trainor.s for data and support of F-IIJH 
weapon system. IpRlewood. Calif Navi 
Fiaminc Device Center, Orlando, Fla. 

"r'nn^ M® Hui'ltnnk, Cniif. $3,449,- 

-f‘rnb,“ Command. 

(irummnn Aircraft Eiieineerine Corp. 
Helhpi.Ke, N.Y, $1,569,471. Necessary doc’ 
umentation to .support n proposal for the 

t^ms CoSnd Sy*" 

naileries. Inc., St. Paul 
Minn, $9,899,046. Submarine bnllery ele^ 

Bifi"^c Kankakee, III. Naval 

Ship Systems Command. 
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23 — General Dynamics, Pomona, Cniif. $3,000,* 
000. Standard Missile, Type I, Biiidanee 
control and ordnance sections. Pomona. 
Naval Oixinance Systems Command. 

— PMC Corp., San Jose, Cniif. $1,025,000. 
EneineeritiB services in support of landing 
vehicle tracked personnel craft. San June. 
Naval Ship Systems Command. 

— Avondale Shipyard, Inc., Wcstwceo. La. 
$3,254,000. Activation and modifleotion uf 
the USS Elk River (LSMR-601). New 
Orleans, La. Supervisor of Shlpbuiltlintr, 
8th Naval Dist., New Orleans, La. 
—Brewer Drydoch, Inc.. Staten Inland, N.Y. 
$1,363,000. Regrular overhaul of the USS 
Mazema (AE-9). Staten Island. Super- 
visor of Shipbuildine, lot Naval Dist,, 
Boston, Mass. 

24— General Dynamics, Pomona, Calif.. $15,- 
000,000. Standard Arm missile. Pomona. 
Naval Air Systems Command. 

-Martin-Marietta, Middle River, Md., $1.- 
334,317. Classified equipment. Middle River, 
Naval Air Systems Command. 

27— General Electric, Washington, D.C. $2,- 
230,806. Polaris MK 2 guidance systoms. 
Pittsfield, Mass. Special Projects OfHce. 

— General Electric, Schenectady, N.Y. $5,- 
408,000. Design and furnishing of Navy 
nuclear propulsion components. Schenec- 
tady. Naval Ship Sy.stcms Command. 

— Sanders Associates, Nashua, N.II. $1,800,- 
OOD. Continued basic engineering nnil de- 
velopment of an air droppable ASW 
sonobuoy system. Nashua, Nava] Air Sya- 
tems Command. 

— Bendix Corp.. North Hollywood. Calif. $1.- 
940,628. Sonar sets. North Hollywood, 
Naval Air Systems Command. 

28— Hughes Aircraft, Culver City, Calif. $7,- 
000,000. Installment funding for Phoenix 
missile systems. Culver City. Navnl Air 
Systems Command. 

—Horne Bros., Newport News, Va. $1,594.. 
000. Regular overhaul of tlie auxiliary 
oiler USS Marias (AO-67). Newport 
News. Supervisor of Shipbuilding, Fifth 
Naval Dist., Norfolk, Va. 

— Buck Kreihs Co., New Orleans, La. $2,673 - 
u?- landing craft ropnir 

ship USS Satyr (AHU-23). New Orleans. 
Supervisor of Shipbuilding, Eighth Naval 
DisU, New Orleans, La. 

— Avondale Shipyards, Avondale. La. $3 - 
289,643. Activation of the landing crnfl 
repair ship USS Sphinx (ARL-24). 

Ps?K.h“M Shipbuilding, 

Eighth Naval DisL, New Orleans, La. 

MARINE CORPS 

6— Raytheon Corp., Andover, Mush, $1,288,909 
Updating of the Hawk missile depot re- 
pair facihtiw at Marine Corps Supply 
Craters Albany, Ga. and Bnrslow, Calif. 
Hcadquartei's, Marine Corps. 

AIR FORCE 

'“fi’nfi7o9?“"n Charlottesvillo, Va. 

$1,062,922. Production of eomponciilR for 
radar equipment on 0-130 and G-141 iiir- 
i'*'“>‘l*W«ville. Aeronautical Sys- 
^B.Ohro:’ Wright-Patte.^.1 

~p!5J[SH!!fi«* Pn®!!- P«. $5,600,090. 

Preduction and installation of an air 
communication sys- 
t^. laoll and an overseas site. Elec- 
^nics Syst^s DIv., (AFSC) L r 
Kanscom Field. Maas. G- 

Akron. Ohio. 

$1,643,260. Production of air carao hmi. 
^iiig .pallets. Akron. Warner Ite^s Air 
Materiel A^. (AFLC). Robins APB. Ga 

l^incatjon of the bomb-navigational sys- 
^1 aircraft. Waltham. Warner 

SSapSg."""”' *"»• 

la Neck, L.I. NY 

$3,461,612. Modiflcatton of the bomb 
navigaUonal system on B-68 aii^ft 

(APLCy*?^. Air MaS, 

o (AFLC), Robins APB, Ga, 

OM tt^l?""“j""Netta. Gn. $4,000,- 
uiHi. Production of C-I3a niiv.,.n» • 


electric syatenis. Utica. Aoronaiiticiil Syts- 
tenia Uiv., (AFSC). Wriglit-PrUlerooJi 
AFH, Ohio. 

3— Hughes Aircraft, Culver City, Cniif. $(l.- 
226,045. PrducUoii of Hpiire cotnpoiinnl n 
niitl l•olat(Ml cquiiiiiiont for Fiilnon alr-lo-iiir 
miHHilca. Culver City. Ogden Air Miilerlcl 
Area, (AFLC), Hill AFU. Utah, 

C— Bendix Corp., Toterboro, N.J. $2.34(>.0HO. 
Production of flight iiiBlrimieiit!) foi- C 1 11 
aircraft. Totorboro, Aoninnnliciil SyniA’iUH j 
Div., (AFSC), Wriglil.Pjittoimiii AFU. 
Ohio. 

--ILuicyxvoll, Inc., HopkiiiB, litiiui, $1,750.- 
000. Mine fiizoH anil reliitu<l eiiuiiiiiHOil . 
HopkiiiH. Acronautlc-iil Syiitemn Div., ( A h’- 
SG) Wilglil-Pattei'iimi AFH, Ohio. 

— WestiniftiOMKe Hlcctiic, Bnlliirioie, Mil. 
$1,000,000. ProducLion of airborne iiiiiinui- 
nlcntioim cnuiiimeiit, liallininn?, Kbvlnuiivs- 
Sy.slemH Div., (AFSC), I,. (!. Ilaiiiuauii 
Field, Miihs. 

8— United Aircraft, Kant Hailfurtl, ('oiiii. 
$2,335,840. Pi'odiicUoii of H]iiiro iiiirl.i fikr 
J-57 alriirnft engiiicn. I'laiit HartNucl, .Sjia 
Antonio Air MuLoriel Area, (AFl.U), 
Kelly AFH, Tex, 

— Martln-Mnriettn, BalUmore, Md, $ 1 , 61111 . 

ICngineoring of noii-inlegnil ntnii'lurcM for *4“ 
hyperHoiiic veliiclea. Middle Hlvi'i-, Mil. Syn.- 
toinii Mnidneerinir Group, KoMenivli A 
Technology Div., (AFSC). Wriiriit- 
PaltorHOii AFH, Ohio, 

0— (lonernl Mleciric. Went l.ynn, Miuiu, 3;i.- 
805,000. T- 58 aircraft eiiglncit. Wi-nt I. vim. 
Acroiiauticai SynUiinH l)lv., (AFSC), 
Wriglil-PattiU'iioii AFH, Ohio, 

14— (Jciicral McitorH, Milwaiikco. Win. Sl, 14 'i,. 

000. Pixidiiction of airhoriii! niiviirntlon 
(.•nnipmoiil. Milwaukee. A('r<niiuillrii.l Mya. 
teiuH Div,, (AF.SC), Wi'tghl-l’-iii I l•l•ll..|| 
AFH, Ohio. 

General lOlcctrlc, Clncliinlll. Oliln. Sll.dini,- 

000. J-7() alrerafl eiig|ii<‘ coiii|iiiiifol 

improvement program. Giiieliiimli. Amo- 
iiauticiil SyHteniH Div., (AFSC), Wrluht- 
Patlenuni AFH, Ohio. 

16- (Jcnoral Flcclrie, Went I.ynii, Miimil, $1.- 
937,801. Piodiictiiiii of nparo i'oiiiihuh'iiIh 
for J-85 aircraft oiigliu'i!, WtMi. Dvnii. , 
Oklahoma Oily Air Matcriol Aren, (Al’- LkS 
liC), Tinker AFH, Okin. ^ 

— While MtttoiH, Springtiehl, Olihi. H.iHriii.- 
000._ Production of electricial I'eiicrnl ' >1 ic 
Siiringflelci. Hacrameiilo Air Materiel Ainu, 
(AFLC). McGlolhin AFH, Cidif. 

16- EaHlmnn Kiuiiik Co., Uochenler, N.Y. $1,- 
085,090. Prnducllon of pliotoin'ii|>lile |■rlll-- 
WHlng e<iuiiimont and itptiro imiln. 
Ilochealer, Aeronautical .Sytdeiini Div.. 
(AFSC), WrIght-PalUM'Hoii Ah’II, Ohio. 

- -Lear Sioglor, lur.. Grand Itinilihi, IMIrli. 
$1,640,576, I’roductloii of lliglil. inatruiiK'iil’i 
for (Ighter aircraft. Grand Kapidii. Aem- 
nnuUcul SyiileniH Div., (AFSC), WrhdH- 
I’atUTKon AFH, Oliio. 

• Schcniiit HuhI.er Co., Hallliiioee. M.l. $1.- 
300,407. Production of Urea for KC i;i’i 
uircmft, Haltimore, Ogden Air Mnteikl 
Aren, (AFLC), Hill AFH, IHah. 

17 Ilniicywcll, Inc., HopUina. Minn. SIMifiA.' 

000. Production of hind mliun mid 

cialcd eqiiipmonl. Hopkinit. Aeroniuii Ind 

Sy'jlf'n” (AFSC). Wl-ighl-l-nll 

Ah I), Ohio, 

—General American Traiisporliitioji Corp.. 

Niles, HI. $4,200,000. PmdimLlori of Ih.u.I. 
componpnta. Nllea. Aei-oiuuiLle«l Hyi.leu.-. 
gjv., (AFSC), Wriglit-Pnt.LorMiuv AFH, 

20— Mitre Corp., Bodfni'd, Mann. $2, 1 6l>.r.d2. 
Itesonrch and development foe iiyideinn on. 
gineerlng and technical dhvetion in the 
tlold of command and control nyjitnu-. 

fAi/gn ‘ T ^yikeinn Div,. 

(AISO), L, G. llamicom Field, Mliun, 

•llnncywcll, Inc., Ilopkiiiii, Minn. $1.76(1.1101'. 

equipment, Hopkins AoroiuiiiUeii] Synleiirt 
oliii) WriglU-Pattoniini AF’H. 

$1,344,061. Production of aircraft lionililiie 
computers. Grand Uapida. A to tir d 
SlhOhb!'''’ Wrlght-P,iU,.m!:l 

WooiMtidgo. 

l-arla for 

Antonte A Woi.d-lililge. .Sun 

820,000. Production of componentu and in- . ^ 
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(rm.'i IMv., (Al''S<!), Wiiithl I’lit h-i imii 
Al'll, 'tliic. 

1,111 Alli'l;i((. IliiiliniiK, Calif. iM.MlI),- 

81 HI’fi, Mailillaiil Inn nf I'' l(M aliiiafl lliii 
liaiili. ,'iiii'i luiniiln Air MuN-ilil Amu 
(A r'l.li), M.-CJ, 11:111 .-M'li. Calif. 

Ill Niirlli A liii'i li'iill Avliilliiil, Aiialii’iin. Calif. 
^:l, I ll'.l.llllll, i'l iiillli'l Inn III ili'iml iiniinfi' 
iiain-n niiu i n in iiil iiu|.iinil l||, Mlmiln 
Minn lill'i'lln |iini;iani, Anuliilin. Ilalll'lta 
Svi'lnni'i Itlv., (AI';;C(, Nniinn ACM 
I'lillf. 

'.I'l A|i|>ll>'<l ‘I'l'i , llir.. Main Alin. Calll, 

>' I .'.t'C’.lilil*. I'l niliiil Inn Ilf aliliiniia imliii 
iiliilininnC I’ain Allii. Warin i Knliin; AM 

Miili-ili'l Alia, (ACI.CI, KnMni ACM, (la. 

Confmct Dofinifion 
Reports Avciilciblo 

'I’wii |•|•|llll'l:l lii'iiliiiii willi llii- Ciiti 
Inii'l ili'llniliiiM |ii iii'i':ia, III' iM'iii'i'al in 
||||'I';|1 In all IiiTmiii.'; n m mciI n 1 willi 
i lllic jilMC'C III' ili-M’tiijiiiirfil 111 ' nm.inr 
IIDil n.v atciiiii iiriil lit |iji it iiAiL'ti' ill 
(nl'Clil In t1in:i- ri‘’.|iiin:,i)i1i‘ I'lir I'nn 
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Under Development 
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DSA Support To Encompass 
19 Weapon Systems 
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Project Themis 


A PROGRAM TO STRENGTHEN THE 
NATION'S ACADEMIC INSTITUTIONS 

Thoniis, a new iiniversity-l)ased research program designed to 
.'tifiii’then tlie scientific and engineering capabilities of selected 
aiadeniic institutions tliroughout the United States, and to enable 
a larger nuinber to carry out high quality research on problems 
relating to tlie national security, has been initiated by DOD. 

The Secretary of Defen.se. in announcing the program, stated 
that tlie !)roje(:t is lieing conducted to establish new academic 
eentcMs of excellence in research areas important to DOD’s long 
range scientific and teclinological goals. 

Ibociiures iiave been .sent to more than 400 universities describ- 
ing the aims c-f the iirogram and requesting the schools to submit 
proprisod jirograms. Up to HO new departmental centers will be 
initiated tliis year with additional programs to be established in 
following years. 

It is expected tliat development of additional university gi-aduate 
re.searcli in specific area.s relating to defense will contribute to long 
laiige L.S. .security both by the production of advanced research 
re.siilts and by the research training made possible by a broader 
base ot iiniver.sity centers. 

Ninety problems needing research in eight specific areas in 

identified in which the develop- 

, if imiverpty graduate research at the doctoral 


« lofheWrStf be obteined by 

Pentagon, Washinyton. D.C. 20301, ^ and Engrmeering, The 


Space Forecasting 
Working Group 
Established 

A woi’king grou]) on space! 
forecasting, con.sisting* of scien- 
tists working in seven distind 
areas of environmental resoarch, 
has been established at the Air 
Force Cambridge Resoarch 
Laboratories (AFCRL), 0. 
Hanscom Field, Maas. Tlie gi’oup 
will provide in-depth teclinical 
competence in developing and ' 
standardizing techniques for ; 
forecasting changes in the aero- 
space environment. It will op- 
erate under the chairmanslu]) oi j 
Major Ronald A. Bena, Chief of j 
the AFCRL Space Forecasting I 
Branch. 

The seven areas of research | 
under the purview of tlie work- : 
ing gi'oup are: high altitude: 
density, ionospheric conditions,] 
energetic particles, geomagna* ^ 
tism, solar radio activity, solar : 
optical activity, and solar x-ray 
events. 

AFCRL’s space forecasting 
program was established in 
January 1964 to uncover clues 
that would affect Air Force ; 
operations, particularly those ^ 
changes that might degrade the : 
performance of surveillance and 
reconnaissance equipments,; 
Sp^e forecasting data are . 
Quired by a host of sensors 
ground-based sensors, sensor 
carrying satellites, instrumented 
high altitude aircraft, higli alii-, 
tude balloons, and optical arii 
radio telescopes. [ 




“Share tn Freedom” 
Savings Bond Program 


*‘Freedom must be at all times defended, beenuso it is nt all tlincH ^)eH^eK^ 
Not all of us ore called to aght on the baUlefleld. . . . Buying SnviiigH Bon. 
regularly, is as important to this nation in the long reach of history na iilmc 
anything we can do. 

*'We can do no less than those who flght and die for our freedoms ” 
President Lyndon B. Johnson. • • ■ • 

See article, "'Share in Freedom' Bond Program Kccomnicndccl to Amcric 
Industry,” beginning on page 8. 
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Armed Force Day To Be 
Observed on May 20, 1967 

Secretary of Defense Robert S- McNamara 
Salutes Members of the Military Services 

On this Armed Forces Day, it is fitting that we honor the niem- 
bei's of our Military Services whose actions throughout the world 
are worthy of our nation’s noblest traditions. 

We recognize that our heritage of freedom, with its accent on 
the dignity of the individual, Is our most valued possession and 
tiial it must l3e constantly defended. Nowhere is this recognized 
more devotedly than in our Armed Forces. 

In Vietnam, and wherever our forces are deployed, more than 
three million men and women In uniform sustain and defend this 
legacy against those who would destroy it. They know that free- 
dom cannot be secure in America when it is threatened elsewhere 
in the world. They realize that our commitments in Vietnam, and 
to our allies elsewhere, must be upheld. 

I urge all citizens to rededicate themselves to the ideals of 
service to country and devotion to duty exemplified by these 
coui’ageous men and women and by their families. 



American Helicopter Society’s 
Annual Forum To Feature 
Operations/ Management Symposium 


The American Helicopter Society will sponsor an Operations/ 
Management Symposium as part of its Annual National Forum to 
be held at the Slieraton-Park Hotel, Washington, D.C., May 10-12 
The symiiosium will be held in the afternoon on May 11, starting 
immediately after the membership luncheon. 

The purpose of the symposium will be to pinpoint problems and 
provide open discussion to develop a closer working relationship 
between industry and DOD personnel concerned with operations/ 
management techniques in tlie helicopter/VTOL field. Major Gen- 
eral Harry WO. Kinnard, USA, Deputy Assistant Chief of StatT 
tor h orce Development, Department of the Amy, will be the svm- 
posium chairman. Edward W. Goshorn, Boeing Vertol Division, 
will be assistant chaiman. 

interest in the subject 
7^}v ^ welcome at a variety of other events 
™ including the Technical Trade Exhibit where several 
helicopters and many other products will be displayed. 

this year’s forum proceedings will be the premiere 
showing of the society s first motion picture, "Vertability,” whose 

fifm woo forum. Preparation of this 

film J' ns begun in December, when industry was asked to con- 
tiibute its 16mm footage for selection of appropriate scenes illns 

ons, and 
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Development 
Procurement Policy 

by 

Lt. Col. Jacob B. Pompan, USAF 


In the past few years the Armed 
Services Procurement Regulation 
(ASPR) has become an impressive 
document both in size and structure. 
As a direct I'esult of Secretary 
of Defense McNamara’s directive 
to eliminate the publication of 
^ implementing- procurement regula- 
tions by each of the separate Serv- 
ices, the ASPR has become the sole 
source of major policy guidance for 
procurement within the entire Defense 
Department. Absorbing and stand- 
ardizing much of what had previously 
been in the depaHmental regulations 
of the Military Services caused a na- 
tural expansion in the size of the 
ASPR, and has resulted in a much 
broader application of that regula- 
tion throughout industry as well as 
within the Services, 

^ In addition to this expansion of the 
ASPR, the very character of the 
ASPR has been altered, Prior to this 
intensive effort to standardize pro- 
curement regulations, the ASPR had 
been primarily a document of major 
policy, as distinguished from one of 
procedures. Detailed procurement 
procedures were covered in the vari- 
ous procurement regulations of the 
Anny, Navy and the Air Force. How- 
ever, in the process of eliminating 
policy implementation from these 
Sciwice regulations, it became appar- 
ent that policy and procediu'o were 
^ so closely intex-twined that to stand- 
ardize one while neglecting the other 
would, in many cases, result in no im- 
provement, and could easily increase 
the danger of confusion. Today, there- 
fore, the ASPR covei’S not only the 
policies but also many of the proce- 
dures to which all of the Services 
must adhere. 

While th,is di’astic change in size 
and character of the ASPR has its 
roots in sound procui-cment manage- 
ment, it has not been accomplished 
without difficulties, For instance, the 
size of the regulation alone makes its 
mastery as an operational tool an 
awesome task. In addition, the fine 
balance which is I’equired between 
precise wording and an easy work- 
ability of the regulation is exti-emely 


difficult to achieve. But perhaps the 
single, most critical problem lies in 
the area of communication. While 
DOD undertook the development of a 
single pi’oeurement regulation in 
order to establish a standaixl through- 
out DOD in the policy area, and the 
largest part of that task has been ac- 
complished, what remains is the not 
insignificant task of communicating to 
the operating level of both industry 
and Government the substance of the 
regulation in a totally understandable 
and usable form. 

Although this communication preb- 
lem is common to all large organiza- 
tions, it could be particularly serious 
in DOD. The vast scope of defense 
contracting activities and the num- 
ber of contract actions, as well as the 
broad jurisdictional coverage of the 
ASPR, all combine to ci’eate a poten- 
tially serious problem. However, this 
is an area that has not been neglected 
by DOD. A primaiy goal of the pro- 
curement policy organizations within 
DOD is to insure that the operating 
level within each of the separate 
Services and the Defense Supply 
Agency has a common undeivstanding 



Lt. Col. Jacob B. Pompan, USAP, 
is a student at the Air War College, 
Maxwell AFB, Ala. Before entering 
AWC he was assigned in the Direc- 
torate of Procurement Policy in 
Headquarters, USAP, and was the 
Air Force policy member of the 
Armed Services Procurement Regula- 
tion Committee. Upon completion of 
the coxirse at AWC in June, Col. 
Pompan is scheduled to be assigned to 
the Defense Contract Administration 
Services, Defense Supply Agency. 
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of the policies approved by the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense (OSD) 
and that they implement them in a 
manner consistent with approved 
DOD-wide standax-ds. 

The pui’pose of this article is to 
shed some light on how these pi’O- 
eux-ement policies ai*e developed and 
how the task of communication is 
being appi-oached. 

The Armed Services Procurement 
Regulation Committee. 

The major portion of the ASPR is 
initially developed in depth and finally 
approved for publication by the ASPR 
Committee. This OSD committee is 
under tlie supexwision of the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Px’ocurement, in the Office of the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (Instal- 
lations and Logistics). It is made up 
of two representatives from each of 
the three Military Departments, two 
from the Defense Supply Agency 
(DSA), and a chairman and executive 
seex’etury from OSD. One member 
from each of the departments acts as 
a policy member, while the other par- 
ticipates a.s a legal member. 

The committee meets at least two 
full days each week throughout the 
year. Proposed changes or additions 
to the ASPR are listed as cases on a 
foi-mal agenda, Cases ai-e generally 
initiated and foiwarded to the coin- 
initteo fox- consideration by any of the 
nicinboi-s. Howevei*, other Govern- 
liient activities or, as a matter of 
fact, any soui-ce that has an interest 
in the raatei’ial covered by the ASPR 
can forward proposals to the com- 
mittee. The agenda items are re- 
viewed in committee to insux’e that 
the purpose of each proposal is 
clearly understood and that the pro- 
posal has sufficient merit to waiTnnt 
fui'ther study. 

The ASPR Committee operates 
through a subcommittee system. 
When a proposal initially appears too 
complex for an immediate decisioix 
but seems worthy of additional study, 
it is sent to an ASPR subcomixiittce. 
This subcommittee is composed of 
repi’Gsentatives from each department 
and is genei’ally chaired by the Seiw- 
ice with the predominant intex’est in 
the particular issue. The subcommit- 
tee I’eviews all facets of the proposal 
and either x’ecommends rejection or 
submits detailed covei*age to the com- 
mittee. Upon retuni of the subcom- 
mittee report to the ASPR Commit- 
tee, each member is given the 
oppoi'tunity to i-eview the proposal 

1 



Viations from ASPR, and it is the 
J'esponsibility of contracting of- 
ficers to request such deviations 
’'vhenever they are required in the 
best interest of the Government, 
fi'or the purpose of this paragraph, 
(Jeviution shall be considered to 
be any of the following: 

''CO when a contract clause is set 
forth in ASPR for use verbatim, 
use of a contract clause covering 
the same subject matter which 
varies from the ASPR coverage, 
or use of a collateral provision 
■which modifies either the clause 
or its prescribed application con- 
stitutes a deviation; however, in 
the case of a purchase or con- 
tract of an offshore contracting 
activity with a foreign contractor 
made outside the United States, 
its possessions, or Puerto Rico, 
such contract clauses may (sub- 
ject to the direction of authority 
above the level of the contract- 
ing ofllcer) be modified if no 
change in intent, principle, or 
substance is made (offshore con- 
tracting activities shall keep the 
cognizant unified Commander ad- 
vised of significant deviations 
effected under this subparagraph 
0 »; 

'‘<ii) when a contract clause is set 
forth in ASPR but not for use 
■verbatim, use of a contract clause 
covering the same subject matter 
which is inconsistent with the 
intent, principle and substance of 
the ASPR clause or related cov- 
erage of the subject matter; 

omission of any mandatory 
contract clause constitutes a de- 
viation; 

*'Clv) when a Standard, I)D, or 
other form is prescribed by 
-ASPR or a Department of De- 
fense Directive, use of any other 
form for the same purpose con- 
stitutes a deviation; 

''Cv) alteration of a Standard, DD, 
or other form (other than De- 
partmental forms), except ns 
a.iithorized by ASPR or a Depart- 
incnt of Defense Directive con- 
stitutes a deviation; 

*‘Cvi) when limitations are imposed 
ill ASPR or a Department of De- 
fense Directive upon the use of 
a. contract danse, form, procc- 
<lurc, typo of contract, or any 
other procurement action, includ- 
ing but not limited to the mak- 
ing or amendment of a contract, 


or actions taken in connection 
with the solicitation of bids or 
proposals, award, administration 
or settlement of contracts, the 
imposition of lesser or greater 
limitation constitutes a devia- 
tion; or 

“(vii) when a policy, procedure, 
method, or practice of conducting 
procurement actions of any kind 
at any stage of the procurement 
process is covered by ASPR, any 
policy, procedure, method, or 
practice which is inconsistent 
with that sot forth constitutes 
a deviation. 

“1-109.2 Deviations Affecting One 
Contract or Transaction. Deviations 
from this regulation or a Depart- 
ment of Defense Directive which 
affect only one contract or pro- 
ciirejnent may be made or author- 
ized in accordance with Depart- 
mental procedures provided <i) 
special cii'cnmstanccs justify a 
deviaton and (ii) written notice 
of such deviation is furnished to 
the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Installations and Logis- 
tics); and in the case of the De- 
partment of the Army, to the 
Assistant Secretary of the Army 
(Installations and Logistics), 
Attention: ASPR Policy Mem- 
bers; the Department of the 
Navy, the Chief of Naval Mate- 
rial, Attention: Code MAT 21C; 
Department of the Air Force, 
Director of Procurement Manage- 
ment, DCS/S&L, Attention 
APSPM-AS; and the Defense 
Supply Agency, Executive Direc- 
tor, Procurement and Production, 
Attention: DSAH~PM. Such 

written notices shall be given in 
advance of the effective date of 
such deviations unless exigency 
of the situation requires imme- 
diate action. 

“1-109.3 Deviations Affecting 
More Than One Contract or Con- 
tractor. Except as authorized in 
1-109.2, deviations from this Reg- 
ulation or a Department of De- 
fense Directive will not be effected 
unless approved in advance by the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Installations and Logistics); 
provided, however, that unani- 
mous approval by the anembers 
of the ASPR Committee will con- 
stitute approval of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Installa- 
tions and Logistics) of all mat- 


ters except those involving ma- 
jor policy. Written requests for 
such approval will be submitted to 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Installations and Logistics) 
through the ASPR Committee ns 
far in advance as exigencies of the 
situation will permit, or alterna- 
tively, at the option of the Mate- 
riel Secretary concerned, through 
use of tlie Materiel Secretaries’ 
Weekly Conference.” 

OSD and the Communications Loop. 

The ASPR Committee is now proc- 
essing over 300 cases a year. Recently 
it underwent a soul searching exercise 
initiated by the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Procui'ement 
to analyze the operation and search 
for changes which might improve this 
workload of complex cases, Some 
changes were made, but they were 
more form than substance— and I 
think properly so. The subjects 
covered by the ASPR Committee are 
becoming more and more complicated 
by the very nature of the state of the 
art in procurement concepts. If the 
ASPR is to reflect accurately these 
changing concepts, it seems only rea- 
sonable that it will become a more 
complex document. In recognition of 
this, the departmental representatives 
attempt to establish the foundation 
for effective communication through 
the early coordination of the proposed 
changes with their field organizations. 

Building on that foundation re- 
quires a knowledge not only of the 
regulations, but the concepts behind 
them. This article will mention two 
activities within DOD whore resources 
are being applied to establish a coni- 
ploto understanding of the procure- 
ment regulations and so build on that 
foundation. 

• Training. The management of 
procurement training by the Services 
is now centralized within the OSD un- 
der the Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Procurement. One of the 
functions of that office is to establish 
the curriculum and the standards for 
procurement training throughout 
DOD. In addition, that office monitors 
the courses to insiiro that the precise 
policies being taught reflect the spirit 
and intent of DOD. It is interesting to 
note that industry representatives 
participate with DOD in determining 
the procurement training curriculum. 

{Continued on Page 10) 
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The Navy has ti-actitionally sup- 
ported the concept in materia! acquisi- 
tion that both tlie Naval user and the 
prime contractor are product co-man- 
agers. Configuration management, in 
the product management sense, has 
always been employed in the deslgn- 
engmeei-ing-production activities of 
the engineer and the production man- 
interactions are coordinated 
With fieet and shore readiness require- 
ments for material maintenance man- 
agement, and program and inventory 
control support for supply manage- 
ment. “ 

Although configuration manage- 
ment has been practiced in varying 
degrees within the Navy, the need 
for confi^iration management as a 
total discipline in the Navy is rec- 
ognized and has been emphasized in 
the findings and recommendations of 
Navy Logistic Support Task 

Control'^^^ Configuration 

Conti ol outlined specific program 

requirements for configuration man- 
agement. 

Prom this objective, there evolved 
a basic plan for the Navy's Config- 
uration Management Program as 
Piomulpted in Naval Material Com- 
mand Instruction 6000.6. This plan 

IS to 4 

•Implement DOD policies and 
pi maples for configuration manage- 
Navy. Department of the 

• Improve configuration manage- 
ment throughout the concept formu- 
lation. contract definition and acqui- 
a.t.» Phases „ew N™i warfare 

and of alterations 

and changes at all echelons and all 
pliases of applicable functions. 

.* Implement a system 

configuration man- 
agement to provide complete, accu- 
rate and up-to-date configuration 
status accounting data files, 

• Detemine and maintain current 
eonflpn-ation for new constru^bn 
and inservice Naval warfare systems. 

Improve the coordination and 
piocesaing of configuration changes 
ncludmg waivers, deviations and^de’ 
sign changes, between the Naval Sya- 

I'omts (ICP s) in updating spare and 
lepair parts toward achieving efTec- 

t™ p^,am an, inventory *c„nS. 

It is anticipated that, in carfying 

out this plan, the Navy will be abl! 



fgyration Management 

the Navy 


by 


to achieve the objectives of configura- 
tion management. These objectives 
have been variously stated by others 
but. for a fuller understanding of the 
Navys plan, it is well to present 
them here. The objectives of config- 
uration management in the Depait 
ment of the Navy are to : 

achieving 

lequired item performance, opera- 
Donal efficiency, logistics support and 
readiness by providing the necessary 

contiol and status accounting. 

sia^ Ink'll 

sign and development latitude, yet in- 
appropriate time the 
degree and depth of control neces- 
sary for production and logistics sup- 

• Attain maximum efficiency in the 

• Attain the optimum degree of 
uniformity in eonfigui-ation managc- 

ent policy, procedures, data, forL 
and reports at all interfaces 

• Accomplish coiifiguj-ation idontifi- 
catioii, control and status accountLg 


Capt. William Seith, USN 
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through maximum utitization of te, 
meal data and information, acquii 
m other management areas and 
provKlG a sound teclinical base f 
management decisions. 

There is also a need for tiic po= 
tiomng of configuration manage^' 
m the Navy with other mmiagcnJE- 
nnprovement advances both ijj t! 
Navy and DOD. A p.o,,c„tnti„ 
tins positioning was made at the 

forr n Control, Nov. 29 

1J66. It was announced then that the 
Navy was preparing a mnmial fer 
confi^ration management to provids 
visibility for this positioning and ti 
describe the interreIationshij>.s. 

The Navy’s Configuration Manage- 
ment Manual will prescribe inanfiso- 
meat procedures and implcmontin? 
principles to be followed in elicctii? 
within the Department of the N'nvj- - 
established policies for coufigiiratioa 
manapment of Navy material item*, 
It will reflect all current policy ij. 
suances from higher authority alTtct- 

operation throiiBbout 
DOD. Further it will reflect N^vy 
policy issuances still in ofi'ect and 
support those on-going Navy nro- 
pams which are to be continued ard 
intensified. 

A draft manual is es.SGiitlnlIy com- 
pleted for coordination purposes with- 
in the Navy and recommemlnlioni 
leading toward a final document, Itk 
anticipated that the final review will ^ 
be accomplished in early 1967. 

The fonnat of the Navy’s config- 
uration management maniial is as fol- 
lows: 

Glossary of terms. 

Table of Contents. 

I- Introduction, 

II. Policy, Relationships and Ke- 
sponsibilities. 

III. General Information and Life 
Cycle Coverage. 

IV. Configuration Identification. 

V. Configuration Control. 

VI. Configuration Status Account- 
ing. 

VII. Audita. 

VIII. Contract Provisions. 

The first three sections provide an 
introduction to and background for 
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configuration management in the 
Navy; policy, relationships with 
other programs, and the dosignattoii 
of management responsibilities to the 
Headquarters, Naval Material Com- 
mand, the Designated Project Man- 
agers, the Systems Commands {Air, 
Electronics, Ordnance, Ships, Facili- 
ties, and Supply), and tlic Navy oper- 
ating forces. 

Information on the basic ))Ian for 
Navy configuration management is 
presented as dependent upon other 
functional management areas. Tin? 
concept of base line managommt is 
reinforced in the manual through life 
cycle interface networks. The nee«| 
for flexibility in base lino manage- 
ment is recognized for adaptation to 
a particular project, to jrroduct man- 
agement, and to the method of acqui- 
sition of Naval material items and 
their stage of life. 

An abbreviated presentation of the 
activity of configuration management 
and its influence on other functional 
areas is made in the Navy Configurn- i 
tion Management Life Cycle Inter- , 
face Network, Figure 1. The network , 
also traces the various base lino.s an t 
arranged in an orderly pattern in nc- I, 
cordance with their phase relation- | 
smp. Base lino management is 
nehieved by developing the functional 
characteristics and technical desorin- 
tions of a Navy material item at 
designated points in its life eycl(« l\ 
thiough the use of uniform documen- m 
tation engineering control. The <>m. nl 
ployment of the base line tcchiiurue m 
ensures an orderly trnnsitio,, S N 

w, 


0 torfnees from imrejilion iti tin* n’ 

1 .seai'ch phase* to niiitinunttoii in ihi* 

1 operational (iisc') ])liiisc'. 'I'lir iii-i 

i work also hilrodiices (lie ('olliKvini: 

* hnae lino.s niul their phaiie relation 
ship.H: 

« Operational reqniroinont iia .** 
lino. 

• Fuiietional (eliaraeteri.'ilirs) j.-n*- 
line. 

• Allocateil (funetiiiii-i) lame iiiio. 

• Proiluet lin.se line. 

• Operational aupiioil base line. 
Throughout (he manual euii.-dilrralde 

emiihashi i.s plaeed on the .trpeu.l.snr.. 
of conOgiiralion niaiDigeiiieiit apt in 
other fuiietional niaiiaMeiiieiil ai.-a<. 

J he IiH'liiiieal data and inrorniation 
i‘e(|Uireii for eonllguralion manage 
meat inu.st eoiintilule, In the „ia^i 
nuini poa.sihle e.sleid, an iiilegi-iti-il, 
non-mluiidaiit porlinn of the 
teeluiieal data rei|U{r«>iiii<iit. tih- 

to the Ihiviiui- lni!iir.lri/ Uul 
Icthi, June Illiiil. -Navy .Autliniiu-.-.l 
Data List A Matiagenictii 
nique".) The ohjeelive nf |M)|) i,. 
quire most eeonomic-ally the nijiiinniin 
amount of data needed In pna iiii- und 
aupport mllllary :.y,..ini,m. nialeiial. ' 

and aervlees will I... thia ‘ 

mtegratlon, > 


Dig Via (!,.• :: :*,} M-.j,,, , ■'"t- 

, ";<« 



■'< lie. N„; I 

■ ■ ‘ "'Diiiati.l I ,,, 1),, i , 

i'.oi.vl Mana,,.. ,, 


‘ ’"iDiiiaii.l I 


'"‘ii-llr I,,, 

I ' ■■Hioi.r, ; 

>'l,:.uo,i„„ 



I'linnani; v,,lj 

• ' ; a laiaiiinn.i , 

'asi, j j ( ■ • 1 '' 





• In u t , 1 I 


ess The b ] 

ess. The base linos servo as ongincor- 
lue: reference points and represent tlie 

meiit_ of specifications, onginooring 
diawings, associated lists, and related 
techmeal and management data Tlie 

uration identification of the item A 

Necessary conficJirnlin 

asement u„d the Z.TJZuZ 


t ItelntlmwIdpH to 

Other Navy PrograiiiH. 

• 'J'ho operallnif relall.imihiifi |... 

' ^weim nmfiKurathu, manan.iment M„.j 

f/;d and the eoiKlguratl.,,, ma„m.;... 
muit proredtiren net f,,,.,,, j,, 

''ith thorn, Nome of the „o.,e 
ant proKiaim. {., ih.. Navy havi„p 
mmigoment interfare with 
timi manugemenl uro; 

Ihe Total Devoliipimmi Plan Cmj. 
oe|)t.-^.Aii anticipaU-d roimoUd„tion of 

the riHiulremeiita of d,,, 'iVelu.i. i 
I iM,u, ,„„i ,i„. 

PiUil' 

siieh a coneojit, '*'*1*1*") i 
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System Engineering 
cjj. -A- process of fonning 

‘Complete functional system 
ii^ore functionally related 
L*o j. . segments that have 

electrical, mechanical, 
‘It; ^^cility, or other engineer- 

between them for the 
H... system. The man- 

foi’ the initial prepara- 
^^fitinued maintenance of 
^*^tioii identification: for exam- 
control drawings, coor- 
' ^*^’^'vvings, and master config- 
lists; the control of engineer- 
^ -isaiyii) changes affecting system 
. of inter-system inter- 

’ M^nd tliG establishment of cor- 
it elements for configura- 

^^tus accounting records. 

to Configuration 
Manual 

Pioview of the procedural sec- 
tho manual follows: 

*oii IV, Configuration Identifica- 
the manual presents con- 
management exercised 
the utilization of progros- 
»iiore detailed identification in 
^*•'*11 of base lino technical dc- 
For every item, there shall 
•Oiifigruration identification that, 
e start of development, will 

/ tlie required functional and 
nl ohearactcristics and, after 

\V> describe those clmraeteris- 

txchioved. The initial tcchni- 
«<?iMl)tions are the base linos of 
ii'iLtion management. The base 
uitl all approved changes there- 
an, item's current configuration 
Icit tion. 

identification base lines are 
toiL-y, the functional base line 
lici product base line. Other 
iiJtl base lines are termed 
<)nj[vl requirements, allocated 
and operational support, 
di the latter may include prod- 
ii'ovoment. 

a continuing basis, the com- 
pliysical and functional char- 
Acsi, as amended to reflect in- 
cliang'cs/alterations/improve- 
(bliG operational support base 
vlll be established through the 
rijS* (use) pliase of the item. 
pxTsparatio.n of configuration 
2tttion, i.e., the technical de- 
will be consistent with the 
/ production / operational 
of the involved Navy ma- 
and the descriptions will 
following criteria: 
f, jiew Naval warfare systems 


and major pi*ojects, complete techni- 
cal descriptions will be prepared for 
each of the appropriate base lines 
outlined in Figure 1 and to the base 
line technical description requhe- 
ments. 

» For Naval warfare systems and 
major projects now in engineering 
and operational systems development, 
the technical descriptions will be pre- 
pared to the functional base line. 
The functional (characteristics) base 
line nonnally results from the con- 
cept formulation phase and gen- 
erally will require complete follow-on 
technical descriptions similar to those 
for a new system/project. 

• For Naval warfare systems and 
major projects now in pi'oduction, the 
product base line will be the first 
base line to be established. The tech- 
nical descriptions for the product 
base line will include those apjjro- 
priate general, detail, performance, 
or design specifications, engineering 
drawing.^, data lists, test procedures 
and other data that define the phys- 
ical and functional characteristics of 
the item at the beginning of produc- 
tion, together with all approved 
changes since production initiation. 
Sucli technical descriptions may not 
be tlio complete descriptions as called 
for under new or partial develop- 
ment, but must be adequate to pro- 
vide a basis for configuration audit 
and configuration status accounting. 

• For Naval warfare systems and 
major projects in operational use and 
out of production, only the operational 
support base line will be established 
at this point of the life cycle. Tlie 
technical descriptions for the opera- 
tional support base line will depend 
on the existence or necessary recon- 
struction of technical data to provide 
the identification 

Section V, Configuration Control, 
requires that configuration control 
shall be exercised at all echelons of 
command in tho Navy. The configura- 
tion of items will be managed by 
controlling changes to the current 
configuration identification that de- 
scribes the functional and physical 
characteristics of the items. All af- 
fected activities will participate in 
consideration of botli proposed base 
lines and of all proposed changes 
from those base lines throughout the 
life cycle of the item. 

All new Navy change control pro- 
grams will be implemented to ensure 
control over configuration identifica- 
tion and to maintain configuration 
status accounting in accordance with 


the policies, procedures and imple- 
menting principles of the manual. 
Existing change control procedures 
will be reviewed and revised as nec- 
essary to ensure compliance with tho 
manual. 

Section VI, Configuration Status 
Accounting, requires that reporting 
and recording for coiifiguration man- 
agement include delineation of the 
mandatory base line, status of pro- 
posed changes to the base lino, elTcc- 
tivity and status of implementation 
of approved changes, and delineation 
of the item’s current configuration 
identification. Data records will bo 
maintained in a manner ensur- 
ing the continued visibility needed to 
manage the configuration effectively. 
Records shall be automated only when 
the volume of data- recorded or the in- 
fonnation retrieval response time re- 
quired for configuration accounting 
makes automation economically feasi- 
ble and desirable. Data record com- 
plexity will be consistent with config- 
uration identification and may be es- 
tablislied to varying fonnats as re- 
quired by the functional or project 
manager, provided that the follow- 
ing objectives are fulfilled : 

• Standard data elements are used 
for attainment of an optimum degree 
of uniformity in status accounting 
proecduros, data, forms and reports 
at all interfaces with industry, and 
between internal organizational aeg- 
mente of the Naval systems com- 
mands, Chief of Naval Material des- 
ignated project managers, and Navy 
offices. 

» The configuration status account- 
ing program, as established, is con- 
sistent with tlie intended needs, cost 
and complexity of tho applicable 
hardware. 

• The configuration status account- 
ing records will provide the necessary 
information within an allotted time 
frame to the appropriate manager or 
engineer to permit effective engineer- 
ing, logistic suijpoi’t and management 
decisions. 

Section VII, Configuration Au- 
dits, requires that appropriate levels 
of command shall ensure by audit 
that the functional and physical char- 
acteristics achieved in an item match 
those specified in tho item's config- 
uration identification. First Unit 
Audits, Technical and Operation 
Evaluations, Boaixl of Inspection and 
Survey Trails, and Production Dem- 
onstration and Acceptance are typ- 
ical audits. Due to tho wide variety 
{Continued on Page 12) 
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ffiivo you takoii a long, hard look at 
Payroll Savings in your organization 
iatr-ly? 

'I’horo is no hotter time than now, 
for the I'l'ensury's vSavings Bonds 
Program has a now look. 

Prosiiient Lymion B. Johnson 
launched the 1967 “Share in Freedom” 
Bond Campaign with the announce- 
ment of a companion Savings Note, 
popularly called a “Freedom Share." 
The President’s announcement was 
made on a nationwide, closed-circuit 
telecast from Washington to meetings 
of some 10,000 Savings Bonds volun- 
teers in 02 cities. The meetings were 
held to announce plans for this year’s 
ijitonsive sales campaign in April and 
May. 

Freedom Shares, which will go on 
the market on May 1. will be sold only 
in combination with sales of Series E 
Savings Bonds, through regular Pay- 
roll Savings and Bond-a-Month Plans. 






K/sS* 'i 
^ W •■-li.’su LOPDOOflOOOD I 

The new security earns 4.74 percen 
interest when held to maturity — foiu 
and one-half years. It must be helc 
for one year before it can be cashed 
Series E Bonds continue to earn 
4.15 percent interest when held tc 
maturity — seven years, 

Freedom Shares will be sold in 
four denominations-$26, $60, $76 and 
$100— with purchase prices of $20.26. 
$40.60. $60.75 and $81, respectively. 
There will be an annual limitation on 
holdings of $1,360 face value, and 
f deductions are limited 

?40.60 per biweekly pay period, or $81 
per monthly pay period, 

With an investment of $89 for the 
smallest Boml/Share combination, a 
purchaser can get back $60— half in 
four and one-half years, the other 

yieMof TT combined 

hel u If each is 

held to ful maturity, is 4.39 percent. 

In introducing the Freedom Share 




Freedom'' 

Recommended 



— a temporary addition to tlio Sav- 
ings Bonds “line”— President John- 
son said: 

“Freedom must be at all times de- 
fended, because it is at all times be- 
sieged. Not all of us are called to 
fight on the battlefield. Many of us 
must quietly and firmly do what we 
can and all that we must here at 
home. Buying Savings Bonds, regu- 
larly, is as important to this nation 
in tile long reach of histoi’y as al- 
most anything we can do. 

"We can do no less than those who 
fight and die for our freedom.?. Last 
year, Ameidcan seiwicemen bought 
almost $360 million worth of Savings 
Bonds — close to $90 million in the 
last quarter alone. Battle lionors 
come hard in Vietnam, because tlic 
price of honor is often the price of 
life. Yet in jungle and hamle1>-on 
shipboard and airfield— there is one 
trophy that eveiy American unit 
prizes. It is not tiie enemy’s flag. It 
is the Minute Man Flag that symbol- 
ics 90 percent or better participa- 
tion in the Payroll Savings Plan. 

“Throughout Vietnam, tliere are 
scores of units who fly those flags 


for all our oountrynK'ji lo m-o. I Jinvu 
seoqi tliem in Vic^liiani. 'rFioy um* iUt- 
laratiouH of our faith, and they de- 
clare that we nr<’ .still the iieo]>|i' Ihat 
the poet .saw — with ^'i’hr ilaiOi nf 
freedom in tlieir soul.s and (hi- liKht 
of ltnowle{|g(! of tladr <iy(M.’ " 

The President's |)(a‘sf)nal iiden'sl 
in the Bond Program in well i vi- 
(lonced by the payroll par- 

ticipation rate of Whilit llcnme tiii- 
ployee.s — :i()() iiercumt. 

The iSaving.s Bonds I’rogriiin I'jijoyH 
top-level su))povt in both (lovenimi'fiit 
and industry. Postniaster (hMii-inl 
Lawrence F. O’Brion is (diairmnn of 
tlio Interdopartmoiital .Savings 
Committee. Daniel J, llnughton, Prrfd- 
dont of Lockheed Airernrt Cnrii.. in 
chairman nf the :Uj«7 Imlirntriul Pay- 
roll Savings CominitLm. Isilmr, |<k>, 
gives the program .strong harkhig, 
Georg-o Meany, ProHidont of thi^ AbT./ 
CIO, is simarlicading Inbor’n imrlUL 
pation. 

Iiuhistry’s goal in this yi'ui’a caifi- 
paigii is 2,600,000 “Payroll rtil rlMin" 
who will join the Payroll Savings 
Plan or increase their ciinent idlot- 
mont for Savings Bonds. 



JOIN THE 
;TAR-SRAMm.eD 
FRE^M PLAN 


Lyndon B. Johnson announces Freedom Shares. 
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The campaign brochure of the U.S. 
Industrial Payroll Savings Committee 
at stresses “opportunity,” pointing out 
that: 

“The Payroll Savings Plan for U.S. 
Savings Bonds offers your employees 
a way to build personal security in one 
of the world’s safest investments. But 
more than that, it offers you and 
your employees a way 

—to help MAINTAIN the strength 
of the dollar 

— to EXPRESS patriotism in an 
effective way 

— to BACK our free enterprise 
system.” 

Heads of companies, both large and 
I small, which have successful Payroll 
Savings Plans, find these to be the 
chief advantages: 

• Systematic Savings. The Payroll 
Savings Plan is an effective way for 
employees to save for the future — 
easy, systematic thrift through which 
savings build automatically into sub- 
stantial reserves. These r-eserves will 
guarantee families more security and 
can be a foundation for personal 
financial planning. 

• Patriotism. Employees reafflimi 
their faith in our country when they 
buy bonds. They become shareholdors 
in America’s future. 

• Tax Advantages. Interest earned 
on Savings Bonds and Freedom 


Shares is exempt from state and lo- 
cal income taxes. Payment of Fed- 
eral income tax on E Bond and Free- 
dom Share interest may be deferred 
until redemption. The result is in- 
creased effective i*eturn on the in- 
vestment, 

• Economy and Safety, There is no 
charge for buying or redeeming U. S. 
Savings Bonds and Freedom Slmres. 
They are rcgistei'ed in the owner's 
name and are replaceable at no 
charge if they are lost, stolen, or 
destroyed. They may be issued in tlie 
owner's name, or with a co-o\vner, or 
with the name of a beneficiary, 

• Ready Cash. Employees can meet 
short-term financial needs without 
withdrawing at a disadvantageous 
time from long-range commitments. 
Although the new Freedom Shares 
must be held a full year, E Bonds 
may be redeemed at any time after 
two months from the date of issue. 
Savings Bonds ai’e not affected by 
fluctuations of the mai’ket. 

Business leaders find company 
benefits too: 

® Team Spirit. A company-wide 
Savings Bonds campaign builds team 
spirit — a valuable asset to any com- 
pany. There is no better way to make 
an employee genuinely feel a part of 
the team than working directly with 
him toward a better, more stable fu- 


ture for him, his company and his 
country. 

e Employee Morale. Employees 
with financial stability tend to be 
better workei’s. More free of financial 
problems than those wlio don’t save, 
payroll savers can concentrate on 
their jobs. 

• Debt Management. Savings Bonds 
are a key element in sound manage- 
ment of a public debt. Over $60 bil- 
lion — 23 percent of the publicly held 
portion of the debt — ai’o in Series E 
and H Savings Bonds. 

• A Bulwark for Free Enterprise. 
The Savings Bonds Program, built 
around industry support of the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan, works for a strong, 
stable dollar — the foundation of the 
American free enterprsie system and 
of the strength of our nation. 

Campaign Chairman Haughton be- 
lieves that success in Payroll Savings 
starts with top management support. 
In his words, “There ai’e several steps 
to running a successful campaign, but 
there is one overriding thing it must 
liave all the way to be a success, and 
that is the personal, entliusiastie sup- 
port of the top management in the 
company. If it does, it will filter down 
through the entire organization, and 
can’t miss.” 

1966 

Honof Roll 
Defense Contractors 
U.S. Savings Bonds Program 


(Percentage of Employee 
Participation) 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 999^i 

Radio -Corp. of America 96 

Kennecott Copper Corp. 94 

Ling-Temco-Vought, Inc. 90 

Republic Steel Corp. 88 

United Aircraft Corp. 88 

ARC, Inc. 83 

Marquardt Corp. 82.6 

Gulf Oil Corp. 82 

American Machine & Foundry 
Co. 82 

Martin-Marietta Corp. 82 

Aerojet-General Corp. 80 

Northrop Coi’p. 79 

Chrysler Corp. 78 

Boeing Co. 78 

McDonnell Aircraft Coi’p. 78 

International Telephone & 

Telegraph Corp. 78 

North American Aviation, Inc. 77 
Texas Instruments, Inc. 75 

Aerospace Coi’p. 76 

Ryan Aeronautical Co. 72 



Secretary of the Treasury Henry H. Fowler congratulates Daniel J. 
Haughton (left), President, Lockheed Aircraft Corp., on appointment as 
Chairnian, 1967 Industrial Payroll Savings Committee. Looking on Is the 
outgoing cliairmaii, Lyiui Townsend (center), Chairman of the Board, Chrysler 
Corp. 
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Republic Aviation Corp. 70 

Blaw-Knox Co. 69 

General Motors Corp. 69 

General Electric Co. 68.9 

Raytheon Coq). 68 

Kelsey-Hayes Co. 67 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 65 

Western Electric Co., Inc, 65 

General Dynamics Corp. 63 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 63 


E I. DuPont DeNemours & Co. 62.9 


Thiokol Chemical Corp. 62 

Remington Arms Co., Inc. 62 

Whirlpool Corp. 62 

Aluminum Co. of America 62 

Goodyear Th*e & Rubber Co. 61 

United States Steel Corp. 69 

Beech Aircraft Corp. 58 

Bondix Corp. 58 

TRW, Inc. 55 


Development of Procurement Policy 

(Continued from Page 3) 

0 Procurement Management Survey. 
Along with the fci’aining function, 
OSD has developed a DOD procure- 
ment management sni'vey system. 
While these procurement surveys are 
managed and conducted by the sepa- 
rate Services, the overall policy con- 
trol for the system rests in OSD. In 
this manner the standards of review 
ai’e established for all the Seiwices at 
a single point, The survey teams in- 
clude skilled technicians who know the 
DOD policies in each ai’ea and can 
recognize when they aro being mla- 
interpi’eted. Among other things, 
these teams evaluate how cfFoctivcly 
the procurement organizations are im- 
plementing the regulations and 
policies which wei’d established for 
compliance throughout DOD. They 
look for the causes and the cures if 
there are deviations from the stand- 
ards. Pui’ther, once their findings 
have been furnished to the procure- 
ment staffs in Washington, the 
“policy loop” has been closed. 

Proeui’ement policy making at ita 
best is a difficult task. It is besot by 
problems of vast distancoa, a wide 
range of participants, and a generous 
share of dissenters. There is clear 
recognition today that tho ASPR is 
only the first paid; of the policy- 
making loop. If it is to continue to 
be a meaningful and succosaCul docu- 
ment, thei’e must be a continuous and 
intelligent application of resources to 
insure that the words and spirit aro 
undei-stood by industry as well as 
Government, and that deviations from 
tho standards are isolated and 
analyzed. 

Today, with increasing emphasis on 
closing eveiy part of this loop, I 
think that there is ample reason for 
optimism. 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
WASHINGTON 

April 3, 1967 

Dear Defense Contractor: 

The Treasury Department will, within a few weeks, launch the most 
vigorous Savings Bonds Campaign since the end of World War II. 

The importance of the Savings Bonds Program has been underscored many 
times in the past by President Johnson. Just recently he announced a new 
Treasury Security, popularly known as the Freedom Share, which will earn 
4.74 percent interest when held to maturity of four and one-half years. 
Thi.s new Freedom Share will be available only in combination with the 
Series E Bond. 

I am aware of the outstanding efforts on the part of defense contractors 
in promoting employee participation in the Payroll Savings Plan. Many con- 
tractors have achieved 50 to 75 percent or more employee participation in 
this most successful thrift plan. 

Increased Savings Bonds sales at this time will help greatly to strengthen 
our national economy and to support our fighting men in Vietnam. I am 
proud that many of our military units in Vietnam are flying the Minute 
Man Flag denoting 90 percent participation. 

Your cooperation is needed to make the Freedom Share Campaign a 
success. Please give serious consideration to conducting a personal canvas 
of all your employees. 

The Savings Bonds Division of the Treasury Department has available 
free promotional materials and M’ill assist you in planning and conducting a 
campaign among your employees. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 

Robert S. McNamara 









JOIN 

THE 

PAYROLL SAVING 
PLAN 


Naval Terms 
DicHonary Available 

The second edition of “Naval Terms 
Dictionary” has been published by tho 
U.S, Naval Institute, Annapolis, Md. 

The new revised edition has boon 
greatly expanded to include hundreds 
of new terns covei-ing many branches 
of modem naval endeavor. 

The 377-page dictionary is broken : 
down into four sections: terms, air- tea 
craft designations, enlisted ratings 
and ship designations. 

The dictionary can be purchased for 
$6.50 from the U.S. Naval Institute, ■ 
Annapolis, Md. 21402. f 
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rogress of 
Business 



{The following ia the statement of 
Secretary of Defense Robert S. 
McNamara before the Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business of the U.S. 
Senate made on March 14, 

When I appeared befox^e this Com- 
mittee on April 26, 1961, I stated: 
“Based upon my former associa- 
tion with a very large company, 

I am well aware of the advan- 
tages which a competent small 
business can offer its customers. 

A good, small firm can provide 
flexible and responsive engineer- 
ing, low administrative costs, 
and first-rate products.” 

This is still my opinion and the 
record of the Defense Department in 
increased awards to small firms both 
at prime and subcontract level reflects 
that we liave done something about 
it. As a result the. small business com- 
munity has received a substantial in- 
crease in the percentage of prime con- 
tract awards as compared to the total 
value of all prime contracts. This 
is shown in the following table: 



Prime Contract Awards 
to Small Business 


Year 

Percentage 

1961 

16.3 

1962 

18.2 

1963 

16.6 

1964 

18.0 

1966 

20.3 

1966 

21.8 


Small business firms have also re- 
ceived an increase in the percentage 
of subcontract awards as compared 
to the total value of subcontracts 
awarded by our primes. This is sho^vn 
in the folloxving table: 


Subcontracts Awarded 
to Small Business 


Year 

Percentage 

1961 

37,2 

1962 

38.0 

1963 

38.0 

1964 

39.1 

1966 

41.6 

1966 

41.9 


I would like to make a few brief 
observations concerning the Govern- 
ment’s overall objective in sponsoring 
a small business program. It is my 
view that the objective of the Federal 
Government — through all of its Ex- 
ecutive Agencies — should be to en- 
courage the initiation of new enter- 
prises and follow policies that foster 
growth during the early critical years 
in the life of the business. Each 
business should know that it can take 
this risk without the fear of being 
“squeezed out” by giants of industry, 
and that our Government will provide 
reasonable safeguards to protect it 
from unfair competition. Obviously, 
this is not the job of any one agency, 
but that of many agencies. In the De- 
fense Department we contribute in 
several ways. 

• We set aside contracts for ex- 
clusive competition among small busi- 
ness concerns. 

• We maintain a staff throughout 
the country whose efforts arc devoted 
to assisting, counseling and, on occa- 
sion, “standing rip for” small business 
firms. 

« We do our best to see that small 
firms get a fair proportion of defense 
work. 

Whether we always make a useful 
contribution by the more award of a 
contract is obviously open to question. 
As you know, not all contracts are 
profitable. Hence an over-zealous pro- 
gram of seeking out contracts to be 
awarded to small business concerns 
involves the risk of doing more harm 
tlian good in selected instances. Wo 
believe in pi’oviding opportunities — 
not subsidies. We have a strong con- 
viction that in working toward better 
defense programs, we should deal 
only with responsible prospective con- 
tractors — whether they be large or 
small. Contract awards to concerns of 
marginal capabilities can lead only to 
delays or failures to obtain delivery 
of needed items and to higher ulti- 
mate costs to the Govei’nment. Impor- 
tantly, the Armed Services Procure- 
ment Regulation requires an aflima- 
tivo determination that the prospec- 
tive contractor is responsible before 
any contract award may bo made ; 
thex’e must be a positive judgment 
that he will perform the contract on 
schedule in accordance with Its 
terms. This excludes the company 
whose qualifications are substandard 
as to px-oduction capacity, financial 
capability, or past performance. 



Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara with (left to right) Senator 
Joseph R. Montoya (D., N.M.), Chairman, Subcommittee on Government Pro- 
curement, and Senator George A. Smathers (D., Fla.), Chairman, Senate 
Select Committee on Small Business, following his appearance before the 
Committee, March 14, 1967. 
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I am sure that there is, in general, 
little disagreement over the impor- 
tance of adhering to this principle, 
femalj Business Administration and 
Defense Department representatives 
follow It in actual practice. I am glad 
to report that we have a very fine 
relationship in tliis regard. 

I should like to make one additional 
observation. Any society which limits 
the opportunities for economic activity 
by the individual will be losing a good 
deal of ability and talent. It is £m- 
portant in a free enterprise economy 
that the centers of initiative be in- 
creased and the supply of enterprises 
ensured We all are familiar mth 
cases where small firms with new and 
imaginative ideas have come up with 
products which made our big systems 
work. The fact that individual citizens 
have the opportunity to put their 
ingenuity to worlc benefits us all. 


Configuration Management in the Navy 
{Continued from Page 7) 
of Navy material items and the di- 
versity of their mode of entry into 
the defense inventory, the depth and 
timing of these audits will vary. Au- 
dit requirements will vary depending 
on the Item's work breakdown struc- 
ture level and the specific base line 
in the life cycle at which the audit 
IS accomplished. 

The throe generic types of defense 
material tliat will predicate a specific 
pattern for configuration audit are* 

• Items developed at Government 
expense in meeting military require- 
ments or items developed under Gov- 
ernment specification. 

_ • Items carried through engineer- 
mg development at private expense 
under private specification. 

• Commercial items. including 
those developed completely at private 
expense, 

The majority of audits scheduled 
prior to hardware availability will be 
accomplished at the particular point 
m the Item s life cycle identified as its 
functional base line (see Figure 1). 
The technical description at this base 
line m the definitive initial statement 
of the functional characteristics of 
the applicable item, 

fJil- “d its achieved 

functional characteristics will be au- 
dited against the technical descrip- 
tion, which records the needed phys- 
ical and functional characteristics. It 
is recognized, however, .that a total 
weapon system, and its system seg- 


ments, are frequently too complex to 
permit auditing as a whole all of 
their physical and functional charac- 
teristics. Accordingly, these may 
be audited by conducting individual 
audits of the lower breakdown struc- 
ture elements. In such cases, physical 
inspections and functional tests of 
the lower level elements will be sup- 
plemented by necessary higlier level 
technical reviews and demonstrations 
su<* ^ as system operability tests, 
technical approval demonstrations, or 
performance checkouts. 

Section Vm, Contract Provisions, 
requires that appropriate provisions 
for configuration management shall 
be included in all conti’acts or in- 
house equivalents for the develop- 
ment, production, modificatio]i and 
maintenance of Navy material items. 
In these provisions, consistency of 
configuration management objectives 
and procurement practices must be 
maintained in accordance Avith the 
manual. 

Configuration management, as a 
concept and a discipline, AviU be ap- 
plied in accordance with tlie provi- 
sions of the manual to all relevant 
Navy material items or configuration 
elements being newly preeured for 
use by DOD, through either a con- 
tact or an internal agi*eement witli 
m-house capability. It will also be ap- 
plied to those Naval warfare systems 
already in the Navy operational sup- 
port inventory, on Avhich case-by-case 
deeimons shall bo made, based on the 
availability of resources and tlio 
proven need for configuration man- 
agement improvement. In any case, 

Its application will be carefully tail- 
ored to be consistent ivith the quan- 
tity, size, stage of life cycle, nature, 
and complexity of the item involved 
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Film on USAF Contractor 
Performance Available 

L .Contractor Experience 
5. 20-minute 16mm black and 
white film which explains the a”? 
wt®® PWffi’am for identifying con- 
traetore who are performing unsatis- 
faetonly, is now available Vl han 

serTbed Program de- 

aermea m the film was implemented 

to give substance to the Defense Dp- 
.of insuring that Gov- 
ernment activities deal onlv wifF. 
fully qualified and capable suppliers. 

Loan requests for the film shnnld 
be submitted to the Director of Pro 
Ate S H««dq«a^er? US 

Room 4B262. The 

Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 20301. 


Disposition of Program 
Material Explained 

Contractors frequently seeli clarifl- 
cation concerning the application of 

Kif ^ Industrial Security 

Manual for Safeguarding Classified 

DD fS (Attichment te 

DI) loim 441), in connection with 

classified material re. 
posaV V^'osvam, or pro- 

often raised is at 
'fjt point m time do the provisions 
^PP^y to the classi- 
neci material related to a user 
agency program. Anotlier is whether 
spcIpH* Gk applies to super- 

of documents 

IS still in progress. 

iiie piovisions of paragranTi 6k ^ 
would, apply when the conteactor's ' 
participation in the particulai m-o- 
S” either through his* ac- 

tion or that of tlie user agenev con- 
cerned. In such case, it is up to the 
furaished the 
tl-actor ’ t? Pi'ovido the con- 

Sid fn ^•/sposition instructions 

and to advise the cognizant security 
office of that fact. If the coSacS 
instructions, 

the coiiti actor must either destroy the 
material or obtain retention author- 

In the case of superseded classified 
an Ltivl S 
glam, the contractor is rcouii-ed to 

maSar^ii^® following: destroy the 
graph 19 with para- 

detail it te I’oquest authority to 

1 ’ I’otiirn the mate- 
rial when requested by the u<?er 

agency concoraed. Where the nltl 

a superseded edition of 

u ciassiiied document, such as bv a 

AVCOM To Hold 
Briefings for Industry ® 

More than 700 guests fvftrv, ti,« 

industries aid 
uie 1 odeial Government are exoected 

Armv second Sal 

fAVCOMrAH°" Mojeriel Command 

giase Park Plaza Hotel. St. Louik^ 

co-sponsored by 
Lindbergh Chapter 

Americ^?A o 'Association of 

America (AAAA). Gene Loveland 

te genSfl Representative; 

Mhis year"^"” 

1 he entire session this vear will Vm 
^assified Confidential The Aimy 

Pa?ttete?te is expected to 

aWonics?^ Presentations on 

April 1M7 


T? 






by 

J.'imes A, Walah 
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A few generations ago when life 
seemed simpler, the word “problem” 
was suggestive of mathematical pro- 
cedures subject to objectively precise 
solution. Before the “new math,” 
folks considered that two plus two 
equalled four and that this was pretty 
much tlie way things should be. One 
could expect that by the use of time- 
tested forjiuilae, one could liave 
answers nicely packaged with no loose 
ends or complications. 

Nowadays, we tend to be more com- 
plex in our mental processes, living as 
we do in an era dominated by the 
teachings of Freud, Jung, Adler, their 
disciples and doctrinal descendants. 
In our epoch, many people seek guid- 
ance from their analysts more fre- 
quently than from their ministers, 
priests, or rabbis, and we tend to view 
everything from the subjective aspect 
so that the word is considered more 
as Webster now defines it: “a source 
of perplexity or vexation.” 


ulcers in Government-industiy rela- 
tions. It would be nice if it were pos- 
sible to make such an excision, using 
only the scalpel of common sense. 

Those masters of political wisdom 
whom wo call our founding fathers 
liad a clarity of vision given to few 
to aid them in drafting the instm- 
ments declaring our freedoms and 
preserving them in our Constitution. 
In following their guidance with re- 
spect to military matters, we have 
avoided domination by military castes 
and by munitions-niaking cai*tels. In 
all of our conflicts, American industry 
has enabled our Aimed Foiues to meet 
the challenges of supply and logistics; 
not always with outstanding ease or 
facility since the periodic necessity of 
changing to a posture of defense from 
one of peace is ncccssai'ily more dif- 
ficult to a democratic nation to which 
large standing armies and private 
mei’chants of death*’ are abhoiTcnt. 

It is also itspugnant to our derao- 


The manner by which contracts, 
born as normal children of a meeting 
of the minds of industiy and Govern- 
ment, quickly grow into monsters 
is, as Anna’s King of Siam would 
say, a puzzlement. The dockets of 
the various Federal contract adjust- 
ment boai’ds and courts bear strong 
support to the suspicion that there 
are almost as many administra- 
tive problems, Government vis-a-vis 
industry, as there are contracts. Al- 
though not every Government con- 
tract is a step on the high-road to 
litigation, the percentage of those 
which do go to dispute is alarming. 

Yet, it is not too extravagant an 
oversimplification to say that the 
Administration Contracting Ofilcer 
(AGO) has only two problems once 
the instrument is executed. He wishes 
to obtain the product called for and 
to receive it on time. Oddly enough, 
the supplier has but two problems : to 
make the item in accordance with 
drawing and specification require- 
ments, and to get the Government to 
accept (and consequently pay for) it. 
Very optimistically, it. might be said 
that if we can solve these, we have 
removed the most prolific source of 



James A. Walsh is Asst. Chief 
Counsel for Procurement Law at the 
K;. Munitions Command, 

Dover, N. J, He has had 20 years of 
Government service in previous aa- 
sigumeiits ns Procurement Chief, Con- 
tracting Officer, and Counsel with the 
Picatinny Arsenal. He holds A.B. and 
LL.B. degrees from Fordham Univer- 
admitted to the New 
Yoi^ Bar m 1936 and practiced law 
m New York until 1943 . 
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profits to be made from defonsc supply 
so that profits for most tyjieK of con- 
tracts are limitotl by .statute ami rogu- 
lation. By the sumo token, it i.s very 
much consistent with Anu?ricuii i<l(!aH 
of free oiitorpri.se to i>erniit fair 
profits in return for imrfornianeo. 
While defense contractorM gonorally 
ai’o moved with motivo.s of patriotism 
since, in many ca.ses, profits in private 
business can l>o much greater, they 
must necessarily bo intero.sto'd in 
monetary rewards if they wish to .sur- 
vive. It can bo fairly statenl, then, that 
the (lofonso contractor and Lho Clov- 
<irnment meet at arm’s length but in 
an atmospliore of good \vill in tip- 
proadiing contract excciiUon. 

The fir.st .step is the Govornniont’s. 
The Ih'ociiromont Contracting O/llaor 
(PGO) mu.st make known to prosimc- 
tive bidders, by clear and unoquiviuial 
<lrawings and specifications, what ho 
wishes to buy and to state when and 
where! he desires that it bo delivered. 
Shnpln? It would seem so. l-Iach of 
the bidders, one of whom will liocomn 
the contractor, must study lho draw- 
ing carefully, decide how to make tlin 
item, make up and price his bill of 
material, line up liis siibconlractovH, 
ndd.liis laljor and other coats, ovor- 
hoad.s and, moat important, profit. If 
he is the lowest res|)onstl)lo blddm-, ho 
receives the award. Notliing to do but 
perform and collect lho dough. 

UnforLunatoly, it is mn.st discourag- 
ing how many pitfnlls He in the ptiLli 
of the contracting omcer ami the proa- 
pectivo contractor In taking the few 
stops we so blithely described na slin- 
plc. In far too many iuatances the 
documents have barely arrlvcnl at the 
de.sk of the AGO when thorn are nl- 




The publications listed below 
may be obtained at the following 
addresses: 

DOD Directives and Instructions: 
Publication Distribution Branch 
Office of the 
Secretary of Defense 
Room SB 200, The Pentagon 
Washington, D.C. 20301 

Government Printing Office Publi- 
cations: 

U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 

Research Reports: 

Authorized DOD contractors 
and grantees may obtain these 
documents without charge from: 
Defense Documentation Center 
Cameron Station 
Alexandria, Va. 22314 
Others may purchase these docu- 
ments at the price indicated from: 
Clearinghouse for Federal and 
Scientific Infonnation 
Department of Commerce 
Springfield, Va. 22161 


DOD DIRECTIVES 
AND INSTRUCTIONS 

DOD Instruction 4145.21, “Quan- 
tity-Distance Standards for Liquid 
Propellants," Jan. 27, 1967. Estab- 
lishes DOD standards for the han- 
dling and storage of liquid propellants 
including quantity limitations and 
distance standards, storage compati- 
bility groupings, and explosive equiv- 
alencies for liquid pi'opellant mixtures. 

DOD Directive 4630.5, “Compatibil- 
Commonality of Equipment 
for Tactical Command and Control, 
and Communications,” Jan. 28, 1967. 
Establishes DOD policy and proce- 
dures to ensure that tactical command 
and control, and communications 
equipments possess that compatibility 
and commonality essential for joint 
military operations. 

DOD Directive 5200.12, “Security 
Measures, Approval and Sponsorship 
tor Scientific and Technical Meetings 
Involving Disclosure of Classified 
Information,” March 7, 1967. Estab- 
lishes DOD policy for approving or 
sponsoring scientific and technical 
meetings wherein the disclosure of 
classified defense information is in- 
volyed; provides guidance to DOD 
activities in determining whether to 
approve, sponsoi*, or co-sponsor such 
proposed meetings; and establishes 
security measures for the conduct of 
such meetings, 
wherein disclosure of clas- 
sined information is involved, covered 
by this directive, are conferences. 
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seminars, symposia, exhibits, scien- 
tific and technical conventions and 
gatherings conducted by DOD com- 
ponents, or by associations, societies, 
institutions, groups, defense contrac- 
tors and other non-defense activities. 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
OFFICE PUBLICATIONS 

U. S. Wall Map— 1965 Revised Edi- 
tion. This edition is printed on two 
sheets each measuring 41 by 61 inches 
at the scale of 1:2,600,000 (1 inch 
equals about 40 miles). Catalog No. I 
53.11 :Un 3/2/966/sh.l,2. $3. 

Industrial Plant Equipment Hand- 
book. Contains standards describing 
industrial plant equipment maimgcd 
and controlled by DOD property rec- 
ords. FSC 4410, 4420, Industrial Boil- 
ers, Heat Exchangers and Steam 
Condensers. 1960. 74 p. Cotalog No. 
D7.6/7:4216.26. 60^. FSC 0110, Elec- 
trical Control Equipment, 1960, 38 p. 
Catalog No. D7.6/7:4216.26. 36$}. FSC 
4110, 4120, Refrigeration and Air 
Conditioning Equipment. 1966. 88 p. 
Catalog No. 07.6/7:4216.27. 60$«. 

Commercinl Warehouse Service 
IMaii for Department of Defense 
Provides means whereby 
DOD storage may be incroased by 
using commeroinl warehouse facilities 
tlirough service contracts with public 
warehouseman. 1966. 10 p. Catalog 
No. D7.6/6J4146.26. 16^. ^ 

U.S. Army Installations and Major 
Activities in the Continental United 
States. Includes listing of class juria- 
dietion, Army area and post office ad- 
dress for each installation or activity. 
1966. 19 p. Catalog No. D 101.22:210- 
1 / 22 . 20 ^. 

Marine Corps Reserve, a History. 
Inis Golden Anniversary edition 
covers 60 colorful and crucial yeni's 
trom inception of the Marino 

Corps Reserve in 1916 to 1060. 1906. 

Guide for the Preparation of Pro- 
posed Technical Approaclics. (PTA) 
Provides guidelines for the prepara- 
tion of PTA dociimcnte and an 
explanation of the need for the infoi*- 
mation required therein. A checklist 
IS found at the end of each section 
Which emphasizes the major points 
winch should be covered in the cor- 
responding PTA section. 1966. 63 p, 
Catalog No. D 201.0/12:T 22/2. 

Nondestructive Testing Series. 
Radiograpliy. Contains chapters on 
the principles and fundamentals of 
radiography, radiographic equipment, 
lilm radiography, other radiographic 
techniques, radioisotope or ^nima 


radiogTaphy, specifications and stand- 
ards, safety and radiographic inter- 
pretation, 1906, 202 p. Catalog No. 
D 7,0/2:56. $1.25. 

Decisions of the Comptroller Gcn- 
ernl of the United StnloH, Volume 14. 
Contains decisions of the Comptroller 
General of the United States, July 1, 
1904 to June 30, 1005. ,1900. lOlH p. 
Catalog No. GA 1.5:44. Cloth, $3.75. 

Dislrilnition Problems AfTccting 
Small IliisiucHH. Hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly of the Senate Cominitleo 
oa the Judiciary. ConcoriiH the na- 
ture of the restraints on ttiu fran- 
chises whicli nianufaeturors feel are 
necessary and the elTeet of those re- 
straints on eompetition, IflOO. 408 p. 
Catalog No. Y 4,J 89/2 iSm l/pt2. 
$1.26. 

Selling to AEG. Contains infor- 
mation on the procnrenuiiit program 
and organization, purchaBing ollices, 
prodiiet.s purchaseii, an<l private in- 
diustrlal participation of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Ineludes direc- 
tory of all AEC oiHecs; principal cori- 
traetor.s with names of contacts; n 
table which lists elasaea oC prexiuds 
purchased; and a brief doHcrijitinn of 
each Field Ofiico’.s area of lesiionHi- 
bility. Rev. 1906. 37 p. Catalog No, 
Y 3.At 7:2 Se4/2/9fi0. 20d. 

Department of Defense Anuiml Re- 
port for Fiscal Year 1961. Also con- 
tains reports of the Scoi-etarlea of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force for the 
same period. 1960. 432 p. il. Catalog 
No. D 1.1:904. $1.50. 

Guido to Contrnclor Iteiformiinco 
Evaluation (Devclopmont & Prudite- 
lioiO. IneludcH aclmhiistrative proeu- 
cliires governing the preparation, 
proooasmg and use of Contractor Per- 
formance Kvnlimtion Reports. t900. 
74 p. Catalog No. D 7.0/4:0 76/2. 
50$'. 

Iiidustrlnl Plant Rqiiipment Haiul- 
books. Containa Btnndnrd.H deserlijing 
indiiatrial plant equipment that is 
managed and controlled by DOD 
Property Rccord.s: FSC 5430, ■Slnriige 
laiiks, 1966. 108 p. Catalog No l) 
7.6/7:4216.28. 65$* FSC lOlO, oho 
6720 6730, 6740. .1780, Photeconyin!; 
and 1 hotogrnphic Equipment. 1960. 39 
^ V.6/7i42lfi.20. Jlfu'. 

6640, Chemical AiiftlyHls 
and Labornlory InslriimenlH. 1060. 7H 
P 7.6/7:42in:.30. fi(v. 

1 feC 39te, Alaterials I'ecders. 1060. 14 
1^ 7.0/7:4215.32, 2rw‘ 
trhS If*?' * Pjiner Indiipi- 

sK'sf ^ 7.6/74216,- 

Haiidbook of SiipcrHonlc Acrodv- 
namics, Vol. 6, Sections 13 nnd 14 
Viscosity and Heat Transfer ElTccts! 
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Presents information on boundary- 

5ate to the fiat 

IJlate boundary-layer equations 
boundary-layer growtii on twlciimen- 
J itxisymmetrie bodies 

boundary-layer transition, effect of 
loughness on the flat plate turbulent 
1966 traSe" 

P- Catalog No, D 91 K 7 - 
1488/v.i3/sec 13,14. $2,75. 

RESEARCH REPORTS 

Process Fluid Lubrication Research. 
Mechanical Technology, Inc., Latham, 

n Lubricant for 

Bit ?? n®'. Technology 

■Uiv., Wright-Patterson APB. Ohio R 
P- ^0- AD-625 leo. $3. ‘ 

Angular Contact 

Bearings. M.I.T,, Cambridge, Mass 
for the Air Poi'ce, Oct. 1966, 15 p' 
Older No, AD-643 262. $3 
Radiometric-Study of the Wear 
Characteristics of Dry Film Tiihr 
cants. Rock Island Arsenal, Tig 1968 
■^D-638 800. $3.^ ' 

ThrS®^! Control 

K nT?f SKF Industries, 

O of Prussia, Pa., for the Naw 

Feasibility Study of Air Bearing 

CorT Aircraft 

oorp., Bloomfield, Conn., for the Air 

ITA ft’ 

A Study of the Influence of Lubri- 
cants on High Speed Rolling-Contact 
Performance. Battelle Mein- 
tlli foi’ 

0>-d- 

Programming Techniques for the 
Iluman Per- 
formance. Aerospace Medical Research 

LaboiatonQs Wright-Patteison APB. 

AD-“63V^7B'i ® No.’ 

Noise Localization After Unilateral 
Attenuation. Amy Human Engineer- 
ing Laboratories, Aberdeen Proving 

Technique for Cluster- 
L^tivitv Research 

1966 77’n®n.n April 

^ r Order No. AD-636 901. $3. 

Lighting Small-Sheltcr Interiors* 
Criteria and an Example. Army S 
frigineering Laboratories, Aber- 
OA Proving Ground. Md., Aug iS 
94 p. Order No. AD-643 128. $\ 

frtfo n n Army Human Pac- 

? .Development Con- 
fr^y Aviation Center, Fort 

KU'r’sS 

Aimy Natick Laboratories, Container 
Div., Natick, Mass., July ioee 50 
Oi^er No. AD-637 113. $3. ’ 

Evaluation of Environmental Pro- 

A^tf°Fri^r Stocks of 

Anti-Friction Bearings. Naval Ah- 
Engineering Center, Aeronautical Ma- 


AD-643 

Solid State Display Teclmioues 

^ Labora- 

A’H««P®^”f“Patterson AFB, Ohio 

S'o' AD-643' 

Measure for 

Capacitors Electrolytic. Aluminum 
High Reliability. Federal Pacific Elec- 
tne Co^ Sanford, N.C., for the Armv 
p- Order No. AD-642 


Application of Electron Mag- 
netic Resonance in Catalysis Rc. 
thp'pn’ Translated from Clfinese by 
tee Foreign leehnology Div., Wright- 
Patteison AFB, Ohio, Nov. 1966f 16 
p. Order No. AD-643 699. S3. 

of ThJIf rf Microscopy 
of Ihin Glass Samples. Harvard Tint, 
versity, for the Navy, Dec 1966 9 fl 
P. Order No. AD-04,3 820 $3 ' 

for Malfunction De- 

fo?'thV‘T’ Pl^'co Corp., 

te -the An- Force, Dec. 1966, 58 p 
Order No. AD-643 239. $3 ■* 


The DOD Defense Communications 
Agency (DCA) has opened a single, 
consolidated Defense Commercial 
Communications Office (DECCO-Pa- 
eifle) in do\vntown Honolulu, Hawaii 
, centralized procurement of 

longhnes leased communications seiv- 
r establishment of 

the DECCO-Pacifie Office in Hono- 
lulu placed its functions in close 
proximity to the Hawaiian Telephone 
Lo. and other commercial common 
carriers in Hawaii. Previously these 
functions had been handled tlirough 

a number of military installations in 
Hawaii, 

The expansion of voice and record 
communications automatic switcliing 
capability in Hawaii developed n 
pOD requirement for a centralized 
leasing activity similar to tiie De- 
fenso Commereial Communications 

f'*- 

HJ 1 .CCO IS responsible for leasing and 
fund management for all long-haul 
DOD and Federal AviaUou Agency 
commercial communications witliin 

ulTsttr '™"' 

r’esponsibilities and 
objectives may be summarized in the 
following three tasks: 

• To car^ out the longlines leas- 
ing responsibilities assigned to DCA 
by the Seci-etary of Defense. 

r,n^^ a unifoim response to 
DOA instructions for contracting, en- 
gmeenng and financial management 
or the switched networks. 

possible economic 
advantages under current and future 
bulk rate tariffs through centralized 
management and ordering procedures. 
Sinre the DECCO-Pacific Office 
Automatic Digi- 
Network (AUTODIN) Switch at 
Wahmwa, Hawaii, became opera- 

automatic 

switch, the Automatic Voice Network 


Longlines Leasing In Hawaii 
Centralized in Honolulu 


(AUTOVON) Switch, is expected to 
be installed in late 1968. 

The leasing task.s associated with 
the switched networks and other pri- 
vate line services are typical of the 
activities of DECCO-Pacific. In real- 
ity they encompass procurement ac- 
tions formerly accomplished by the 
imlividual Military Services in 
Hawaii. By Marcli 1967, DECCO- 
Pacifie had assumed responsibility for 
over 800 Communications Service 
Authorizations (CSA's) with an an- 
nual dollar expenditure of over S2 
million. 

. Monthly bills submitted by the car- 
noncarriers are mailed to 
DECCO at Scott APB and matched 
against the financial records in the 
compute- data base. If a matched con- 
dition 13 readied, a computer-goner- 
ated vouchor is used to document 
payment to the re.spective carriers. 

conditions attributed to 
UEOOO-Pacific computer inputs have 
been averaging less than one-half of 
one percent eadi month for the 800 

enabled 

DLCCO to process and pay for 
leased services in Hawaii within 72 
hours. 

The objectives of DECCO-Pacific 
are gradually becoming a fact. Trans- 
m actions, formerly han- 

dled by the tliree Militai-y Services, 

IS being accomplished as fast as the 
details are worked out. New service 
leasing is being accomplished in a 
timely manner to meet the service 
date requirements of the validating 
offices. The next step is to apply bulk 
PHcmg wherever possible and reduce 
the overall on-island communications ■ 
cost to the Government. 

“ managed and 
Operated by one officer and four civli- 
lana. The cMef of this field activity 
IS Captain Eugene MorNs, USAP. 
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by 

Brig. Gen. Ernest A. Pinson, USAF 


Research and development is one of 
the mightiest forces for progress 
within the American economy and a 
vital force for national defense and 
national survival. For a nation so 
deeply committed to the machine, the 
magnitude of America’s effort in tech- 
nology is not surprising. 

Unfortunately, however, a substan- 
tial number of Americans forget the 
great amount of basic reseai’ch that 
has made possible the current tech- 
nological explosion. Many people do 
not fully realize that this explosion 
has carried us to the frontier of 
human knowledge — tliat every tech- 
nological advance faces us with un- 
knowns that must be solved before 
we can proceed further. The solutions 
to these unknowns can only be dis- 
covered by creative scientists through 
fundamental research into the nature 
of the world we live in and how 
things function. 

Scientists, engineers and managers 
know that the Air Force’s capability 
to accomplish its mission is vitally 
affected by technological progress. 
This is true today and will be even 
more so in the future. 

Since technological progress la de- 
pendent upon now scientific knowl- 
edge, it is mandatory that the Air 
Force be involved in a vigorous and 
dynamic research program that is 
relevant to both current and future 
needs. 

To name a few, these needs Include 
airborne, real time display techniques 
for night reconnaissance and attack; 
high temperature superconductors; 
lightweight, strong filaments; laser 
and superconductor applications; con- 
trolled nuclear fusion ; higher energy, 
non-nuclear explosives; vortex flow 
applications; and lightweight, com- 
pact supersonic compressors. 

Another very imiiortant require- 
ment for the Air Force was brought 
on by the tremendous advances made 
and being made in computer process- 
ing technologies. We need comparable 
advances in operations analysis — a 
more powerful body of science for 
real time decision making in com- 
mand and control must be developed. 

Seeking this new scientific knowl- 
edge is the mission of the Office of 
Aerospace Research (OAR), the re- 
search agency of the Air Force, lo- 
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cated in Arlington, Va. To accomplish 
this mission, OAR acieiifciats are now 
working in important scientific disci- 
plines that did not exist a quarter 
of a century ago. They are asking 
questions that could not have been 
asked then. In many instances the 
vocabulary in which to ask them did 
not even exist. 

As the pi*ime research agency of 
the Air Force, OAR is a Bepai*ate 
operating agency. We report directly 
to Air Force headquarters. We are 
on tliG same level of command as the 
combat commands, and the Logistics 
and Systems Commands. I mention 
this only to emphasize the importance 
tlie Air Force places on research. 

We are, liowever, a small organiza- 
tion with only 1,937 assigned person- 
nel, two-thirds of which are civilians. 

To accomplish onr research objec- 
tives we Iiave three in-house labora- 
tories, plus the Air Force Ofiice of 
Scientific Research and the Ofllce of 
Research Analyses, 

In addition, we have a European 
Office in Brussels, a Latin American 
Office in Rio de Janeiro, and field 
detachments at Pati-iek AFB and 
Vandenberg APB, and in Los Angeles. 



Brig. Gen. Ernest A. Pinson, 
USAF, is Commander, Office of Aero- 
space Research, Arlington, Va, Prior 
to assuming command of OAR in 
February 1965, he served as Dep. 
Commander and before that as Vice 
Commander, Air Force Cambridge 
Laboratories, Mass. He holds an A.B. 
degree from Depauw University, a 
Ph.D. in Medical Physiology from the 
University of Rochester, and a Ph.D. 
in Physics from the University of 
California. Gen. Pinson was nomi- 
nated for promotion, to major general 
on March 7, 


Our largest laboratory — the Air 
Force Cambridge Research Labora- 
tories (AFCRL), Bedford, Mass. — is 
the focal point for research in the 
environmental sciences and jirovides 
a major In-house facility for research 
in the physical and engineering sci- 
ences relating to geopliysics. They 
also do exploratory development work 
in geophysics which means simply 
that they carry their research into 
the development stage in these areas. 

Because of tlioir unique facilities, 
scientists at AFCRL conduct sizeable 
programs for the Air Force Systems 
Command, National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, the DOD Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency, 
and the Defense Atomic Support 
Agency. 

The Aerospace Research Labora- 
tories (ARL), at Wright-Patterson 
AFB, Ohio, conduct in-houao research 
programs in the physical and engi- 
neering sciences, ARL also plays a 
significant role in the professional 
development of Air Force officers 
thvougli its interface with the Air 
Force Institute of Technology (AF- 
IT) . The facilities of the laboratories 
are made available for graduate 
students at AFIT working toward 
advanced degrees. In addition, sci- 
entists at ARL touch at APIT. 

Featuring research in cliemi.stry, 
mathematics and aerospace mechanics, 
The Frank J. Seiler Ro.scarch Lab- 
oratory at the Air Force Academy is 
unique in that it allows instructors 
and cadets at the academy to work 
on research projects wliilc extending 
the scientific education of the cadets. 
This provides a roseai'ch environment 
that will influoncG talented cadets to 
follow a research and development 
career in the Air Force. 

The Air Force Office of Scientific 
Research, eo-located with OAR head- 
quarters, in Arlington, Va., is the 
bi’oadoat in research scope of any 
OAR activity. Through its grants and 
contracts program, this office covers 
every element of scientific research. 
Its contracts with the scientific com- 
munity, primarily through educational 
institutions and with individual sci- 
entists, cover most of the free world. 

The Office of Resenrcli Analyses, 
Holloman AFB., N. M., is responsible 
for systems, technical and mission 
analysis. This office conducts systems 
analysis to determine the technical 
validity, operational feasibility and 
cost effectiveness of proposed future 
aerospace weapon system concepts. It 
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also conducts applications studies for 
some of our research. 

Tlie European Ofliee of OAR is the 
on-the-spot broker for research in 
Europe, Africa and the Near East, 
Its customers are OAR, the Systems 
Command and DOD. It has no budget 
of its own, The money it spends for 
research comes from 17 different 
organizations in the United States, 
The Latin American Office perfonns 
a similar function in South America. 

A very important activity of OAR, 
the Aerospace Research Support Pi'o- 
gram, is frequently the gateway to 
space for DOD scientists and engi- 
neers. This DOD program is managed 
by OAR and designed to provide the 
Anny, Navy, or Air Force experi- 
menter \vith the necessary hardware 
to get his experiment into the space 
environment, This includes the use of 
rocket boosters and satellites pur- 
chased with OAR funds. We confine 
this program to support of research 
and exploratory development in space 
as compared to advanced and engi- 
neering development programs. 

To accomplish our research we have 
a five-year plan, reviewed and revised 
annually. It is a requirement plan 
that includes projections of resources 
such as facilities, manpower and funds 
necessary to adequately support our 
research. It is prepared to correspond 
to the time period related to the DOD 
Force and Financial Plan. 

In addition to the five-year plan, we 
publish annually our rosearcli objec- 
tives. Authorized contractors and 
grantees can obtain this document 
from the Defense Documentation 
Center, Cameron Station, Alexandria, 
Va. 22814. The Clearinghouse for 
Federal and Scientific Information. 
Department of Commerce, Springfield, 
Va. 22161, also has the document for 


sale at $3 per copy for those indi- 
viduals not eligible to receive material 
thi’ough the Defense Documentation 
Center. 

Theoretically, we should conduct 
Air Force research across the whole 
spectrum of the sources of human 
knowledge. Practically, we must limit 
ourselves to the areas Avhere wo can 
most logically expect to find answers 
of value to the Air Force. 

We call this relevant research. 
This includes research for Jiew fund- 
amental knowledge in tJic physical, 
environmental, engineering and life 
sciences. 

I would like to emphasize that in- 
dividual i-esearch contracts and grants 
are generally small, compared to the 
large sums expended on exploratory 
and applied research and development. 
We seek to buy brain power to sup- 
plement our in-house capability. 

Contractors do not need large fa- 
cilities to compete for tliis type of 
work. Proposals of Air Force Interest 
are selected on the basis of originality 
and tljc caliber of the principal re- 
search investigator. 

Research projects supported by 
OAR open vast areas of investigation 
and ai-e repeated reminders that, 
wliile basic research can be pro- 
grammed by management, discoveries 
and significant breakthroughs can- 
not. 

Continually, however, we see Air 
Force research yielding rich returas 
along lines of Air Force interest. 

OAR scientists conducted the ini- 
tial studies and established the tech- 
nical feasibility leading to the design 
and construction of the Over-the- 
Horizon Detection System. 

_ Our scientists also performed the 
initial research and later supported 
the basic work which provided the 



foundation for the phased an’ay and 
frequency scanning antenna systems 
which have proved of great signifi- 
cance to the military for future bal- 
listic missile defense and for com- 
munications satellites, 

We are doing considerable research 
on clear air turbulejice. We are study- 
ing lasers, and microwave radio- 
meters as possible warning devices. 
This is especially important in tlie 
age of supei-sonic airex'aft. 

Research has confirmed the feasi- 
bility of supersonic combustion at 
both relatively low as well as high 
supersonic Mach numbers. The way is 
now open for future development of a 
ramjet capable of a wide range of 
speeds up to and including orbital 
velocity. 

Research in energy conversion in- 
volving fluid dynamic processes has 
led to now concepts for the separa- 
tion of solid and liquid pai-ticles from 
gases. Such a device is now possible 
for use as a dust separator for the in- 
takes of jot engines powering aircraft 
and helicopters, and will greatly in- 
crease the efficiency and operational 
capal)ilities of tho.se vehicles in dusty 
areas. This .sopai'ation process may 
bo useful in designing nuclear power 
sources. 

Rapid identification of disease-pro- 
ducing bacteria is now jxos.silxlo by use 
of an OAR contractor-'developod gas 
chromatographic teclmiquo. Hacterlal 
metabolic products provide tho infor- 
mation source for tlie chromatogram 
tracing. This tracing produced by 
each strain of bacteria dift’ers signifi- 
cantly; thus we now have a "fingor- 
printing” technique for disonsh germs. 
Such a device will prove especially 
useful in hospital diagnosis, air and 
water pollution studies, search for 
life on other planets, and in biological 
warfare detection. 

OAR scientists, having- already 
found a practical method for tiisporaal 
of cold fog, are now working on a 
method for warn air fog dispersal 
which would be of special benefit to 
the Air Force in tropical areas such 
as Southeast Asia. 

The discovery of the first cliemical 
laser came as the result of an OAR 
university grant. Aside from its 
obvious research value, a chemical 
laser, unencumbered by ponderous , 
banks of condensers and heavy elec- 
trical generating systems, has enor- 
mous potential in space communica- 
tions, and for satellite detection and 
{Continued on Page SJt) 
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At a time when the sti'ongest em- 
phasis is being place on the counti-y’s 
need to use civilians for tasks which 
will free military personnel for more 
urgent duties, the Navy’s experience 
with the “civilianizing” of Navy 
shore messes is receiving studied 
attention. 

The work in the messes of some 37 
Naval activities is now being per- 
formed by civilian personnel or under 
contract. This involves the replace- 
ment of about 2,500 military person- 
nel with civilians. An additional 18 
facilities are being surveyed and are 
expected to be contracted for within 
the next 12 months, which would re- 
place about 600 more military per- 
sonnel. These changes ai‘e being car- 
ried out under the Contract Messman 
Program. 

The Contract Messman Program, al- 
though it was developed by the Navy 
several years before DOD initiated 
its civilian substitution policy, had 
the same basic goal — to better utilize 
military personnel by replacing mili- 
tary with civilians in certain jobs. 
Under the program, contracts arc 
made with private service companies 
to supply civilian personnel to per- 
fom mess functions at Naval instal- 
lations ashore which are usually as- 
signed to unrated military trainees. 
Those functions were initially limited 
to scullery work, keeping floors and 
tables clean and polished, sanitary 
care of halls and bathrooms, garbage 
removal and receiving deck work. The 
program has since been expanded to 
include some food handling jobs. 

The Navy Subsistence Office, which 
administers the program under the 
direction of the Navy Supply Systems 
Command, acknowledges that the pro- 
gram has been beset with problems, 
some of which continue to plague its 
administration. An installation’s per- 
sonnel must be fed and fed on time, 
and any disturbance in the perform- 
ance of a contract aiTects that basic 
service and becomes a serious morale 
problem. 

The Navy Subsistence Office notes 
that the program possesses the at- 
tributes of the fabled little girl who 
when good “was very vei 7 good and 
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when she was bad she was horrid." 
Despite the problems, the pi'ogram 
works and is being expanded. The 
need that existed to release military 
personnel for other duties is even 
more urgent today than when the 
prograi\i was begun. 

The Contract Messman Program 
originated from a memorandum 
which the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy (Personnel and Eeserve Forces) 
addressed to the Chief of Naval Per- 
sonnel in August 1960 requesting a 
survey into the possibility of better 
utilizing Navy manpower by con- 
tracting with civilian firms to supply 
messmon for Naval activities ashore. 
A feasibility study was made and 
the program determined to be pos- 
sible. In early 1962, pilot pi*ogi*ams 
were begun at Naval Air Station, 
Quonset Point, R.I., and Naval Sta- 
tions, Newport, R.I., and Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Over a two-and-a-half-year period, 
the })ilot programs proved successful 
operations. This does not moan that 
all went smoothly. On the contrary, 
several problem areas became ap- 
parent early in the pixigram. Inept 



Earl Nichols is a staff writer with 
the Publications & Technical Infor- 
mation Div. of the Naval Supply 
Systems Command. The Navy Sub- 
sistence Office, which administers the 
Navy food service program, is an 
activity of the Naval Supply Systems 
Command. Mr, Nichols holds a B.A. 
degree from Queens College, New 
York,N. Y. 


contractors, weak contract specifica- 
tions, and a few instances of poor 
rapport between contractors and 
Navy management personnel en- 
livened the test period. Despite these 
and other difficulties encountered, 
the program was evidently workable. 

In late 1964, in response to the 
support given the program by the 
Chief of Naval Personnel, Vico Ad- 
miral B. J. Sonimes, DOD approved 
it on the basis of the savings inherent 
in the program. The Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts was authorized 
to direct its implementation. By Jan. 
0, 19G5, 23 activities iiad contracted 
for mess non-food handling services 
to bo performed by civilians. 

The Navy Subsistence OfTico antici- 
pated a two-and-a-lialf-year period 
daring which problems might bo 
evaluated and brought under better 
control. However, the program ^vas 
barely under way when it received 
impetus from two directions. In Oc- 
tober 1965, DOD announced its civili- 
an substitution policy. At the samo 
time, demands for trained military 
personnel were immensely sharpened 
by requirements in Southeast Asia. 
Naval facilities, particularly the 
lai'gc Naval Training Centers and 
the Naval Construction Battalion 
centers, wci‘o under great jirossuro 
to provide trained personnel as quick- 
ly as possible. Commands could no 
longer nlTortl to use 90 days of a 
trainee’s time in mess duties when 
tliere was .such urgent need to train 
him into a rating and have him fill 
a billet immediately. Accordingly, a 
number of facilities soiigbt the use 
of civilians in their messes and sev- 
eral began using them in food han- 
dling jobs. Thus the program was 
suddenly expanded in terms of num- 
bers and with respect to tho skills 
required for some jobs. 

The scope of the contract messman 
program was fuHher broadened 
when a Navy board on the retention 
of personnel, headed by Rear Admiral 
John Alford, recommended in 1965 
that the Navy "expand the contract 
messman program to include all shore 
activities’’ in the continental United 
States. 

This brings into consideration one 
of the limitations on the program — 
installation size. Tho program had 
been found workable in larger 
messes. However, about half of the 
Navy shore messes arc not of a size 
which would justify contracting for 
20 or more civilians, the minimum 
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number for which a contract can be 
satisfactorily negotiated. 

Another limitation on the program 
13^ the need to maintain Navy com- 
rnissarymen (cooks) in shore installa- 
tions. To replace these Navy enlisted 
men with civilians would eliminate 
many shore billets and force com- 
missarymen to spend their entire 
Navy careers aboard ship. This 
would be contrary to established per- 
sonnel retention policy to rotate per- 
sonnel between ship and shore as- 
signments and would affect tlie 
morale of Navy comniissarymen. Ci- 
vilian employees are utilized in some 
installations for counter service, 
salad preparation, and in other food 
sei-vice capacities, but not a.s cooks. 

The effectiveness \vith wlrich a con- 
tract is fulfilled by a contractor is 
influenced by diverse factors, includ- 
ing area unemployment rates and the 
attitudes of contractors, 

Experience has shown that the un- 
employment rate in the area where a 
contract is let generally affects the 
quality of performance by the con- 
tractor. Where the unemployment 
rate is low, contractors are forced 
to draw on less skilled and less re- 
liable persons, and personnel prob- 
lems occur more frequently. Person- 
nel problems diminish greatly wlien 
the area concerned has a high unem- 
ployment rate. 

One^of the obstacles to successful 
operation of a messman contract is 
a lack of understanding on tlio part 
of ^contractors as to tlie standards 
which the Navy maintains, and ex- 
pects to be maintained, in its facili- 
ties. Firms bidding on the contracts 
are generally oriented to providing 
a janitorial-type service, rather than 
to food service, and there is some- 
times a lack of pi'oper supervision 
of the nature needed. Both contrac- 
tors and employees often have to go 
through a period of re-education, 
and this can be a time of considerable 
strain during which personnel prob- 
lems are not uncommon. Personnel 
problems have included excessive 
absenteeism, production slowdowns, 
walkouts and sitdown strikes. It must 
be admitted that military personnel 
have sometimes failed to use the best 
management techniques in coping 
with civilian employee problems, 
often due to a lack of experience in 
dealing with civilian help. 

In mid-1966 two adjustments were 
made in the contracts' which have 
raised the quality of performance: 


• Contractors are now required to 
pay employees on the basis of an 
area wage survey conducted by Uie 
Department of Labor. This curbs 
the tendency of marginal conti’ac- 
tors to draw on the lowest sector of 
the labor community and generally 
raises the quality of employees pro- 
vided to Naval facilities. 

• The utilization of women has 
definitely raised the level of work 
performance and decreased the se- 
verity of personnel problems. Women 
were not used under the early mess- 
man contracts because Naval activi- 
ties wer-c reluctant to introduce 
women into stations with an all- 
male population and some were not 
equipped with facilities to accommo- 
date women. However, in April 1966 
a contract was negotiated for the 
Naval Air Station at Mirimar, Calif., 
which included a dispensation to uti- 
lize women and recommended tliis be 
done. The results were so successful 
that contracts let in July 1986 omit 
any reference to tlie employment of 
women. The Navy Subsistence Office 
encourages the hiring of females by 
contractors and strongly ui’ges all 
activities to provide facilities for 
their employment. 

That is the program to date, the 
problem.s attendant upon it, and the 
major imprevements wliich have in- 
creased its effectiveness. Wliat does 
the future hold for the program? 
What other avenues can be explored 
to upgrade work performance and to 
“de-bug'* it in problem areas? 

• The Navy Subsistence Office is 
compiling data on problem areas 
which consistently appear. Some dlffl- 
cultios can be reduced by purifying 
and updating contract specifications 
and by seeking out ways of raising 
the quality, standards and perform- 
ance of Navy mess civilian em- 
ployees. 

• The Navy is continuing its ef- 
forts to interest food service firais in 
participating in tiie program. In the 
past, established food service contrac- 
tors have generally avoided bidding 
for messman contracts. One reason 
they were reluctant to bid is that con- 
tracting, in conformance with the 
Aimed Services Procurement Regula- 
tion, is on an annual basis. Reliable 
food service firms cannot build effec- 
tive service in a year’s time. With no 
assurance that ttxey would receive 
subsequent contracts, they simply 
avoided bidding. The Navy Subsis- 


tence Office has now been given au- 
thority to permit one-year contracts 
with extension options. Also, food 
service^ finiis are geared to handling 
an entire food package — purchase of 
the food, its preparation, and food 
service. There have been indications 
that such companies might be inter- 
ested in messman contracts if these 
were offered on a complete package 
basis. The next 18 months should see 
the expansion of the program to its 
limits under existing policy. It is 
possible that, as the program grows 
and assumes perinanont status, some 
food service fiimis will decide to 
participate. 

• Consideration is being- given to 
providing training for the civilian 
employees to help orient them toward 
Navy practices and standards. Under 
such an arrangement, the contractor 
would have to assume responsibility 
for paying the employee while being 
trained. 

• The Navy has under considera- 
tion providing the physical examina- 
tion which each employee must have 
before working in a Naval facility. 
From the Navy point of view, this 
would be preferable to accepting a 
physician’s report from the employee. 

An alternative to contracting out 
the messman service would be the use 
of Civil Service personnel. While this 
is a direction which may be further 
explored, the cost is believed to be 
prohibitive. 

Despite the problems which have 
challenged the program from its in- 
ception, the results have shown that 
the program works. Out of some BO 
contracts negotiated to date, only 
two had to be canceled because of 
defaults in performance. The Naval 
Ah' Station, Miramar, Calif., has ef- 
ficiently incorporated its civilian con- 
tract workers into an operation which 
won for the station the coveted Ney 
Award for excellence in food service 
in 1966. 

Captain E. A. Hamblen, Command- 
ing Officer of the Navy Subsistence 
Office, believes that the program is 
achieving its goals. “Certainly it has 
helped release Navy personnel to 
posts where they can be more ef- 
fectively used,” he said. "Both in 
terms of manpower utilization and on 
the basis of fiscal savings, the con- 
tract messman program is doing the 
job for which it was intended. Our 
major aim now is to upgi-ade its ef- 
fectiveness at the same time that we 
increase its scope.” 
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Annual National Colloquium on In- 
formation Retrieval, May 3-4, at the 
Hotel Adelphia, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Contact: STINFO Project Director, 
A 2100, Frankford Arsenal, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 19137 (Area Code 215) JE 
6-2900, Ext. 3219. 

Sixth Rare Earth Conference, May 
3-5, at Gatlinburg, Tonn, Co-sponsoi's: 
Air Force Office of Scientific Reseai’ch 
and Oak Ridge National Laboratory. 
Contact: Dr. Anthony J. Matuszko 
(SRC), Air Force Office of Scientific 
Research, 1400 Wilson Blvd., Arling- 
ton, Va. 22209, (Area Code 202) 
Oxford 4-6337. Program contact: 
Dr. W. C. Koehler, Solid State 
Div., Oak Ridge National Laboratory, 
P.O. Box X, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 37831. 

14th Annual Institute on Govern- 
ment Contracts, May 4-6, at Wash- 
ington, D.C. Co-sponsors: George 
Washington University and the Fed- 
eral Bar Association. Contact: 14th 
Annual Institute on Government Con- 
tracts, Federal Bar Assn., 1816 H St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

InteiTiational Conference on tho 
Mechanics of Composite Materials, 
May 8-10, at the Marriott Inn Motor 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Sponsor: 
Office of Naval Reseai'ch. Contact: 
Ted Ryan, Space Sciences Laboratory, 
Conference Coordinator, (Area Code 
216) 969-2964; or J. M. Crowley, Of- 
fice of Naval Reseai*eh, Code 489, Main 
Navy Building, Washington, D.C. 
20360, (Area Code 202) OXford 
6-2283. 

Electron, Ion and Electromagnetic 
Beam Symposium, May 9-11, at tho 
University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif. Co-Sponsors: Office of Naval 
^search and the University of Cali- 
foimia. Contact: Lt. Ronald Troutman, 
Office of Naval Research, Code 427, 
Room 4102, Main Navy Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20360, (Area Code 
202) Oxford 6-2289 or 6-4301. 

Photo-Optical Systems Evaluation 
Seminar, May 11-12, at Shei'aton 
Hotel, Rochester, N.Y. Co-sponsors: 
Society of Photo-Optical Instramen- 
tation Engineers and the Air Force 
Systems Command. Contact: John P, 
Carson, Chairman, SPIE Seminar 
Program Committee, 66 Plymouth 
Ave. S., Rochester, N.Y. 14608. 

Conference on Expandable and 
Modular Structures for Aerospace 
Applications, May 16-17, at the 
Carillon Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 
Sponsors: Air Force Aero Propulsion 
Laboi’atory, Space General Corp, and 
GCA Viron Div. Contact: Fred W. 
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Forbes _ (APPT), Air Foi’ce Aero 
Propulsion Laboratory, Wright- Pat- 
terson AFB, Ohio 45433, (Area Code 
613) 263-7111, Ext. 62771. 

21st Annual Power Sources Con- 
ference, May 16-18, at the Shelburne 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J. Sponsor; 
Army Eleeti*onica Command, Fort 
Monmouth, N.J. Contact: Herbert W. 
Schwartz, Conference Cooi’dinator, 
Power Soui’ces Div., Electronic Com- 
ponents Lab., Anny Electronics Com- 
mand, Port Monmouth, N.J. 07703, 
(Area Code 201) 536-2349. 

Interagency Data Exchange Pro- 
gram (IDEP) Annual Conference, 
May 16-18, at Clear Lake, Tox. Spon- 
.sor: Policy Board, IDEP. Contact: 
Ai-my Repi’csentative, Policy Board, 
IDEP, Systems Research & Develop- 
ment Bi’anch, S&TI Div., Army Re- 
search Office, Office of Chief of Re- 
search & Development, Washington, 
D.C. 20310, (Area Code 202) OXford 
4-3613. 

Third System Performance Effec- 
tiveness Conference, May 17-18, at 
State Department Auditorium, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Sponsor: Naval Matei’inl 
Command, Contact: Mr. G. W. Neu- 
mann, Executive Secretary, SPE 
Steering Committee, Naval Ship Sys- 
tems Command, Code 03611, Washinig- 
ton, D.C. 20360, (Area Code 202) 
Oxford 6-3097. 

Man, Materials and Nondcstructivo 
Testing Symposium, May 21-26, at 
Sheraton Mount Royal Hotel, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Canada. Co-sponsors: 
Office of Naval Reseai'ch and Britiah- 
Cnnndian-U.S. Tripartite Technical 
Group. Contact: Mr. V. G. Behai, 
Dominion Foundries and Steel, Ltd., 
P.O. Box 460, Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada; or Mr, J. M. Crowley, Offico 
of Naval Research, Code 439, Main 
Navy Building, Washington, D.C. 
20360, (Area Code 202) OXford 
6-2283. 

Corrosion of Military and Aero- 
space Equipment Symposium, May 
23-26, at Denver, Colo. Sponsor: Air 
Force Materials Laboratory, Wright- 
Patterson APB, Ohio. Contact: Fred 
H. Meyer Jr., Applications Div., Sys- 
tems Support Branch, Air Force Ma- 
terials Laboratory, Wright-Patteraon 
APB, Ohio 45433. 


JUNE 


Confei’enee on High l^ergy Ther- 
apy Dosimetry, June 16-17, at New 
York, N.Y. Sponsor: Office of Naval 


Research. Contact: Eunice Thomas 
Miner, Executive Director, New York 
Academy of Sciences, 2 E. 63rd St., 
New York, N.Y. 10021, 

Computerized Imaging Techniques 
Seminar, June 26-27, at the Marriott 
Twin Bridges Motor Hotel, Wnsliing- 
ton, D.C. Sponsor: Air Force Office of 
Aerospace Research. Contact: Jerome 
I. Mantcll, CIminnan, 18100 Frederick 
Pike, Gaithorsbiu'g, Md. 2O7C0, (Area 
Code 301) 921-7896. 

^ Field Emission Symposium, June 
26-30, at Georgetown Univer.sitv, 
Washington, D.C. Sponsors: Office~of 
Naval Research, Georgetown Univer- 
sity and the National Bureau of 
Standards. Contact: Lt. Ronald Trout- 
man, Office of Naval Research, Code 
427, Room 4102, Main Navy Building, 
Washington, D,C. 20360, (Aren Code 
202) Oxford 0-2298 or 6-4301. 

Fundamental Physics of the Mag- 
netosphere, Juno (dates undotci*- 
niined), at Boston, Mass. Co-sponsor.s: 
Air Force Cambridge Research Lab- 
oratories and Boston College. Con- 
tact: J, P. McCIay, Air Force 
Cambridge Research Laboratories, L. 
G, Hanseoni Field, Bedford, Mass. 
01731, (Aren Code 017) CR-4-0100, 
Ext. 3218. 


JULY 

1967 Annual Conference on Nu- 
clear and Space Radiation Effect, July 
10-14, at Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Sponsors: Institute of 
Electrical and Electronics Engineers, 
NASA Office of Advanced Reseai'ch 
Olid Technology, Office of Naval Re- 
search, Air Force Offico of Scientific 
Eeaeai'ch and the Department of tho 
Army. Contact: Mr. E. E. Conrad, 
Harry Diamond Laboratories, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 20438, (Aren Code 202) 
OXford 6-0126. 

1967 Summer Seminar on Mathe- 
matics of the Decision Sciences, at 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif., 
July 10-Aug. 11, Sponsors: Air Foi-co 
Office of Scientific Research, Atomic 
Energy Commission, Army Research 
Office, Small Business Administration, 
National Bureau of Standards, Office 
of Naval Research, National Insti- 
tutes of Health and the National 
Science Foundation. Contact: Maj. 
John Jones Jr., (SRMA), Air Force 
Office of Scientific Research, 1400 Wil- 
son Blvd., Arlington, Va. 22209, (Area 
Code 202) OXford 4-6261. 
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SPEAKERS 


CALENDAR 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Hon, Paul U. Ignatius, Asst. Secre- 
tary of Defense (Installations & 
Logistics), at the 25th Anniversai’y 
Meeting of the National Aei-oSpace 
Services Assn., International Iiin, 
Washington, D. C,, May 2. 

Mr. Henry A. Wallace, Los Angeles 
Regional Manager, Defense Contract 
Audit Agency, at the Aerospace and 
Electronics Committee of the Los 
Angeles Chapter of Certified Public 
Accountants Meeting, Los Angeles, 
Cahf., May 26. 

Lt. Gen. H. C. Donnelly, USAP, 
Dir., Defense Atomic Support Agency, 
at Memorial Day Sei-vices, Santa Pe 
National Cemetery, Santa Fe, N.M.. 
May 30. ’ 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


DEPARTMENT OF THE 
AIR FORCE 

lion. Norman S. Paul, Under Sccie- 
taiy of the Air Poi'cc, at Aviation 
Hall of Fame, New York, N.Y., May 7. 

Gen. H. T. Wlicicss, Asst. Vice 
Chief of Staft", at Aviation Hall of 
Fame, New York, N.Y., May 7. 

Dep. Chief 

ol btnlf (Systems & Logistics), at 
American Ordnance Assn., Washing- 
ton, D.C., May 11; at Inter-Agency 
Data Exchange, Houston, Tex,, May 

Brig. Gen. Guy H. Goddnid, Dep. 
Dir. for Construction, Office of Dir 
Civil Engineering, at Aimed Forces 
Day Luncheon, Akron, Ohio, May 15. 

Gen. B. K. Holloway, Vico Chief of 
btaff, at Hennessy Trophy Awards, 


Chicago, ill., May 21; at Comostock 
Club, Sacramento, Calif,, May 22; at 
American Fighter Aces Assn,, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo,, June 24. 

Gen. K. li. Hobson, Coinmandor, Air 
force Logistics Command, at National 
becurity Industrial A.ssn,, Dayton 
Ohio, May '24. 

Hon. Pobert IT. Charle.s, Asst. Sec- 
retary of the Air Foi'ce (Installations 
Logistic.^), at Forging Indus- ^ 
trios As.sn, Meeting, White Sululiur 
Springs, W. Va., May 2G. 

Maj. Gen. R. P. Klocko, Comman- 
der, Air Force Communications Sevv- 
Armed Forco.s Communications 

Lioctronics Assn. Meeting, Wash- 
ington, D.C,, June 5-7. 

Brig. (Len. H. A. Pin.son, Comman- 
der, Office of Aerospace Rosoiirch, at 
American Society of Photogrammetry, 
Washington, D.C., June 2(1 


Alfred B. Fitt, General Counsel, at 
Veterans Memorial Building Awaids 
Presentation, Detroit, Mich., April 26. 

Brig. Gen. Harry G. Wowlbiiry Jr., 
Director of Civil Works, Office of 
Chief of Engineers, at American 
Power Conference Marketing Semi- 
nar, Cliicago, 111., April 26. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


RAdm.^ Henry L. Miller, Chief of 
Information, at Navy League Conven- 
tion, Jacksonville, Fla,, May 1-6. 

Hon. Paul H. Nitze, Secretary of the 
Navy, at Jr, Chamber of Commerce 
Armed Forces Day Luncheon, Los 
Angeles, Calif., May 16. 

Adm. Alfred G. Ward, U, S. Repre- 
sentative to NATO, at Aimed Forces 
Week Celebration, Detroit, Mich., May 
Ceremony of 
gSS Ramsey (DEG-2), Seattle, 
Wash., May 27, 

RAdm. P. A. Beshany, Dir., Sub- 
marmc Warfare, at Kiwanis Interna- 
tional Club, Columbus, Ga., May 16. 

RAdm. James L. Abbot, Comman- 
der, U.S. Naval Support Foi*ce, Ant- 
arctica, at Aimed Forces Day 
Celebration, Mobile, Ala., May 18. 

VAdm, Alexander Heyward, Chief 
of Naval Air Training, at Aimed 
Forces Council, Kansas City, Mo., 
May 20. ) 

■'ep. Dir., 
t Armed 
e, Kan., 


Dir., Po- 
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Navy Offers Direct Commission To 
Obtain Needed Civil Engineers 


.Euc AMMvjr ims estaDiisneii a Dire 
Pi-oeurement Progi-am to recruit e 
perienced eivil engineers for dire 
aijpointment as Navy Civil Engine 
Corps (CEC) officers for active du 
in lieutenant and lieutenant coi 
mander grades. 


Officers procured under this pro- 
gi’^ will attend a nine-week orien- 
tation course at Newport, R. L, and 
an eight-week course at the Civil 
Engineer Corps Officers School, Port 
Hueneme, Calif. They will serve two 
years on active duty and agree to re- 
main Naval reservists for an addi- 
tional four years. 

To become a reserve lieutenant, an 
applicant must have a baccalaureate 
degree in engineering or ai-chitecture, 
nve years of acceptable experience, 
and at least 26 years old. Lieu- 
tenant commanders must be 38 years 
old, or under, and will need the same 
educational background plus 12 years 
of experience. Graduate degrees in 
engineering normally count as a year 
of experience. 


CEC officers, as members of the 



Naval Facilities Engineering Com- 
mand (NAVh’AC), liiiilfl and main- 
tain the Navy’s vast, world-wide 
slioro o.stablislinient. 'J'hey also com- 
mand .Seabce Battalions and Seabee 
1 earns. 

Today, 1.7 Sealiee Battalions arc on 
active duty, eight o.f tlmm deployed 
111 South Vietnam wiiore tliey support 
Navy activities and Marino Corps and 
Army combat troojis. In addition, 11 
Soaboo Teams arc performing civic 
eiglit of them In 
oonth Vietnam and throe in Thailand, 
Today in Vietnam, NAVFAC— 
designated the DOD construction 
agent in Southeast Asia — manages 
under tlic Icadersliip of 
CEO officers, tliG operation of the 
largest construction job in world 
history. 

,Thc year 1907 marks the 25th an- 
niversary of the Senbees, the 100th 
anniversary of the Navy Civil Engi- 
Coi’Ps, and the 125th anniversaiy 
01 the Naval Facilities Engineering 
Command (formerly the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks.) 
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Excerpt from address by Maj. Gen. 
William J. Van Ryzin, VSMC, Asst. 
Chief of Staff, G~4, Hq., U. S. Mai ■ine 
Corps, at Navy League Biennial 
Symposium/ Exhibition, Washington, 
D. C., Feb, 10, 1967. 



Maj. Gen. W. J. Van Ryzin, USMC 

Marine Corps Logistics 
in Vietnam and Tomorrow 

Many of our logistic problems in 
Vietnam are related directly to the 
distance which supplies must bo 
shipped to get to the user and the 
dilBcultios in handling and moving 
cargo once it is in the objective area. 
Wo have learned to live with a long 
pipeline— it has been 210 days from 
requisition to delivery for many items 
— but we are working hard to shorten 
it. The monsoon winds and rains have 
not only curtailed unloading opera- 
tions at times but have dissolved 
roads, washed out bridges, flooded 
staging areas and generally hampered 
movement. The monsoons also play 
havoc with items that are marked or 
packaged poorly. 

Much of the credit for improve- 
ments which we have made in this 
area goes to our Navy teammates in 
the Mobile Constiniction Battalions 
and at the Naval Support Activity, 
DaNang, . . . 

But there are still tasks to be done 
and industry can help I Industry can 
give us better cargo handling equip- 
ment and rapid unloading systems 


for ships. The methods we are using 
today are not much advanced over 
those we used in World War 11, We 
need better shipping containers and 
we need better packaging. The con- 
tainers we want should reduce break- 
age and pilferage yet facilitate easy 
movement by helicopter, vehicle, or 
landing craft. Consider this prob- 
lem, if you will, as it relates to the 
multiple handling involved in an 
item which must go by ship from the 
West Coast to DaNang, by airlift to 
Hue-Phu Bai, by truck to Dong-Ha, 
and by helicopter to an outpost for 
use on pati’ol in a monsoon rain! 

Tlie Marine Corps, like the other 
Services, is looking for a good soil 
stabilizer. We need a substance tliat 
will work as a soil stabilizer and dust 
pallative under all weather condi- 
tions and on all types of soil wth a 
minimum of site preparation. It must 
be economical and simple to employ. 
The materials we now have are mod- 
erately effective in sand but don’t 
help us very much with mud. There 
are many applications for such a soil 
stabilizer but the one tliat concerns 
us most is providing a good surface 
for liolicopter landing zones. The dust 
and debris problem was dillicult in 
"Operation Hastings” but it is espe- 
cially nettelsomo at Chu Lai where 
we installed an expeditionary airfield 
with aluminum matting. The matting 
lias pcrfoi-med far in excess of what 
was demanded of it but the soil be- 
neath the matting has degenerated. 
Much of the surface has had to be 
lifted and relaid on stabilized soil. 
Dust and mud arc among our worst 
enemies. 

The single item that brings me the 
greatest amount of "fan mail” today 
is rainwear. Our troops have had 
ample opportunity to test their rain 
gear during the monsoons and they 
aren't very enthusiastic about their 
present ponclios. The ponchos protect 
the upper torso adequately but not 
the lower body. There is nothing they 
like about the poncho. What is needed 
is a piece of ti'opical minwear that 
is light and durable but which gives 
good coverage against the chilling 
monsoon rain while permitting tlie 
body to "breafiie.” We*ve tried every 


known commercial product but so far 
haven't found the item we consider 
acceptable. 

The weather and climate of Viet- 
nam is as hard on equipment as it is 
on men. Constant exposure to heat, 
humidity, and an especially fine type 
of abrasive sand found in Vietnam 
have combined with the constant op- 
eration of equipment to raise wear- 
out rates well beyond the expected 
level. Relentless pursuit of the enemy, 
fii’ing at extreme ranges an<l maxi- 
mum charges, and communicating 
with units widely separated has 
placed added stress and sti-ain on both 
weapons and communications equip- 
ment. Replacement of many items has 
had to be accomplished much sooner 
than was anticipated and item main- 
tenance is required more often than 
was expected. Industry's role here is 
to help us develop more rugged and 
reliable equipment tliat will withstand 
these adverse conditions. 

I recognize that the military con- 
stantly demands higher performance 
from industry and wo still liavc to 
achieve a mooting of the minds on 
maintoiianco requirements. The Ma- 
rine Corps is working on tliia prob- 
lem and already has lauiiclicd pro- 
gram "Tiniinp”— Total Revision and 
Updating of Maintenance Procedures. 

Our communicators are still calling 
for bettor radios, better batteries, a 
better tactical switchboard, and 
greater reliability in their equipment 
across the board. We’re still trying to 
beat the weight and performance 
problems in manpack and miniature 
I’acHos, Wo have progres-sed now to 
the point whoro, in our latest equip- 
ments, the battery is of equal or 
greater weight than the electronic 
portions of the system. If you want 
to help us in communications, give 
us a long-range, reliable manpack 
communications system, give us a 
miniature, short-range, two-way radio 
for our rifleman, and give us a light- 
weight, long endurance battery to 
power our radios. Wo also need a 
lightweight switchboard that is auto- 
matic or semi-automatic and will 
successfully endure the primitive con- 
ditions of the field environment in- 
cluding a monsoon rain, . , . 
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We also need an effective and re- 
liable device that will detect mines 
ami bool)y traps. These two types of 
(levice.s are accounting for more Jla- 
riiii! casualties in Vietnam today than 
all other casualty-producing agents 
combined. Wo have metallic detecting 
equipment but many of the mines 
and booby traps contain no metal. 

What can we develop to help us 
detect booby trap.s in Viet Cong vil- 
lages, caves and tunnels? As we open 
up more roads, raih'oads, villages, 
canals and rivers, the problem of 
mine and l)ooby trap detection will 
become more and more of a concern 
to us. 

Night vision is another area Avhere 
we need imaginative help from in- 
dustry. Lieutenant General Krulak, 
Commander of our Fleet Marine 
Force in the Pacific, said, “Give me 
a set of contact lenses that I can 
issue to every Marine so he can see 
in the dark as if it were daylight and 
we'll get thi.s war over in a hurry.” 
WcTe ready to accept something less 
than General Kvulak’s request but, 
whatever it is, it must be an improve- 
ment over the presently available 
equipment that is either too bulky or 
is tethered to a heavy power source. 

. . . Industry made extraordinary 
efforts to get seismic intmsion 
devices and the moving target indi- 
cator to our forces in the field. 
The real meaning of their efforts is 
best stated by the failure of the Viet 
Cong to make a single successful in- 
cursion against the airfields at Da 
Nang and Chu Lai since they were 
installed, 

Our operations in Vietnam have 
sltown us that we need a good vehicle 
for use in marginal terrain. The vehi- 
cle we would like must be capable of 
operating over rice fields, dikes, mud, 
swamps and all varieties of terrain 
and, if at all possible, it should have 
the same degree of reliability that we 
get now from a two-and-a-half-ton 
truck on a good road. The vehicle 
that answers this need also may sat- 
isfy some of our requirements for 
ship-to-shore movement, In this con- 
nection, and looking not at Vietnam 
hut at our pure amphibious require- 
ments, the Marine Corps also needs 
industry’s assistance to help us de- 
velop a high-speed amphibious sup- 
port vehicle to move supplies and 
equipment from the dispersed ships 
of _ an amphibious task force to 
logistic support areas and using 
units ashore. The Landing Force De- 
velopment Center at Quantico, Va., 


has been testing vehicles using tlie 
hydiufoil, planing hull, and hydrokeol 
or air cushion principles, but so far 
we’ve not been able to g-et a vehicle 
that has an acceptable high speed 
capability over both water and land. 

**#<i**** 


Address by Maj Gen. Glenn A. 
Kent, USAF, Asst, for Concept 
Formulatmi, Office of Dcp. Chief of 
Staff (Research & Development), 
Hq., U. S. Air Force; and Dep. Chief 
of Staff, Plans, Hq., Air Force Sys- 
tems Coinmand, at Annual Meeting 
of the American Institute of Aero- 
tiaulics & Astronautics, Boston, 
Mass., Nov. Q9, 1966. 



Brig. Gen. Glenn A. Kent, USAP 

Technological Challenge 
of the 1970's in the 
Aerospace Field 

Today, I would like to dwell on 
“how” we go about generating and 
producing the improved weapon sys- 
tems that wll enhance our opera- 
tional capabilities in the 1970’s. It 
is ^teemely important that we re- 
peatedly and continuously appraise 
the organizational patterns and pro- 
cedures which we use to deal with tho 
challenges- ahead. It is incumbent 
upon all of us— from Office of the 
Secretary of Defense (OSD) down— 
to constantly evaluate and re-evaluate 
not only the major decisions as to 
which systems are to be developed 
and procured, but also to evaluate 
the processes by which the decisions 
are made. Within the Services, tho 
research and development communi- 
ties must structure their administra- 


tion, their thinking and their philoso- 
phy in such a way that no system 
concept of merit floiindors for want 
of a road map through what appears 
to be an endless maze of bureaucracy. 

During the past few years both 
the philosophy and motliods of alloca- 
tion of DOD resorircos have under- 
gone significant changes. I’lio decision 
makers who control tlin release of 
dollars for now systems and pro- 
grams have evolved new proeoclnros 
and new standard.s by wliieh their do- 
temiinationa are niailo. This, of 
course, is not nows to any of you. 

In the early years of tlio new 
regime many of tho military failed to 
comproliond the signifuianee of the 
changes and rebelled at the centrali- 
zation of authority whicli, along with 
an increased efficiency, the ehangos 
brought about. Tliei’O is no doubt that 
fighting the in’obloin, oon.seiouKly or 
subconsciously, diverted a gianit deal 
of effort tliat should have gone into 
more constructive channels. 

There are now fairly well ilescribecl 
procedures that will he with us for 
the indefinite future whether wc! ap- 
prove or disapprove. Tlie Air Force 
(I can really only speak for tlie Air 
Force) is, for the most ])ai't, con- 
vinced of the olfectiveness of these- 
procedures. Certainly all are totally 
aware of their inevitability. 

In I’esponsc to the changing enviion-i 
ment, the Air Force is reuligiiing 
its planning process. It is our aim,: 
once thi.s realignment is inipl('menteil 
throughout all echelons of the Air 
Force research and development eoin- 
muuity, that there will b«^ a niueli 
sharper focus on the basic ])hilosopliy 
of our research and devidopinenl iiliui- 
ning and on our in-oeedun's for 
marrying technology to opernUonab 
problems to lioget new and iisefnl 
weapon system.s on a timely basis. 

In the past, mucli of the plannings 
activity centered around th(! word 
"requiromonts.” Tliis word took on 
many meanings, A refiuiroinent some- 
times expressed a deficiency or need; 
sometimes it described a proposal for 
now systems or equipment, namely, 
a Specific Operational liequirement 
(SOR), Frequently these SOU's at-, 
tempted to specify — and those from ; 
higher headquarters oven to direct—: 
in minute detail the technical sohUion 
for the deficiency. 

It is now generally accepted that 
directing the solution in tho early 
stages is not appropriate action for 
either higher headquarters or tho op- 
erational commands. It loads to all 
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the dangers inherent in the prejudg- 
^ ment of solutions. Through a process 
of evolution, the "proposal” is re- 
placing the “requirement” as the 
focus of our planning activities. It 
may appear that we are only ci’cat- 
ing a semantic disturbance, but we 
feel strongly that much of the hazi- 
ness that enshrouded previous con- 
siderations will be dispelled by terms 
that identify more explicity the par- 
ticular planning activity in which we 
ai'e engaged. 

It is the responsibility of Air 
Force Systems Command (AFSC), 
with general guidance from Head- 
quarters, USAP, and the operational 
commands, to fomulato and to con- 
ceive proposals for weapon systems 
to alleviate operational deficiencies 
and improve our capabilities. It is the 
planners’ job to amalgamate the sys- 
tem concept from a multitude of in- 
puts. Now everyone has his own gi-a- 
phic portrayal of this so-called "plan- 
ning process.” My favorite pic- 
torial representation involves a giant 
witch’s cauldron into which arc 
dumped indeterminate quantities of 
the "political” by a politician with a 
bowler hat; the “threat” by a sinis- 
ter looking character with clonic and 
dagger; the "technology” by a man 
in a white smock; and the “needs” 
by an ofTicor resplendent in crash 
helmet and flying suit. In controlled 
quantities each provides his own par- 
ticular input to the cauldron. Also by 
the cauldron is a planner with a 
hugh paddle agitating the brew, 
which is labeled “Studies and Analy- 
ses.” Out of all this, the ingredients 
and the stirring, congeal golden nug- 
gets called “System Concepts.” The 
system concepts fonn the basis for 
proposals for new systems for the 
operational inventory and those, of 
course, are what we are after. 
Enough of my mirage of the world 
of planning. 

Next, I would like to expound on 
a matter that centers on the word 
"plan”. Many people state we would 
do much better if wo just had a 
plan. My reply is that wo do have 
one, It is called the Five Year De- 
fense Program (FYDP) (formerly 
the Five Year Force Stimcture and 
Financial Program). The disbelievers 
invariably will scoff that the FYDP 
does not tell what the Air Force is 
to do even in the five years which it 
covers. Much less for the yeai’s suc- 
ceeding! It cannot be regarded as a 
plan— certainly not a good one. 


But I contend that the FYDP is a 
plan in the classical sense of the 
word. It tells, among other things, 
how those in charge of research and 
development are to allocate tlieir I’e- 
sources to do battle in the teclino- 
logical race. The resources are man- 
power and dollars. Then there is the 
charge that the program is not a 
"long-range plan.” It extends only 
for the next five years. Tine, it is 
very explicit in describing what re- 
sources are available to the Air Force 
for reseai’ch and development for 
tliose five years. This, in tuin, affects 
the posture of the Air Foixie for the 
next 20 years. So it is a long- 
range plan in terms of its lasting 
impact. The next rejoinder — that it is 
not a good plan — ^is a different sub- 
ject. 

If it is not, perhaps, a good plan, 
we arrive at my central theme; we 
are one stop closer to the central 
issue. If you don’t like it, change it. 
That is what planners are for, and 
changes are made by proposals to 
those that have the authority to make 
changes. 

Then the heart of the matter is 
how to go about getting proposals ap- 
proved. To inpeat, chiinges in tho 
plan can be accomplished only by 
initiating proposals and by obtaining 
OSD approval of them. I know of no 
other way. 

Now the question is: By what 
process do we generate proposals 
tliat will change the plan? We think 
of this as a process having four 
separate categories of activities. The 
word "categories” to delineate devel- 
opment planning activities should not 
be confused with the six categories 
of Defense Research, Development, 
Test and Evaluation (RDT&E), tliat 
is, research, exploratory development, 
advanced development, etc. The cate- 
gories for planning activities are 
these. 

• Category A — ^Proposals for sys- 
tems for the operational inventoi*y. 
This activity involves a concept for- 
mulation package (GFP) to attain 
approval for contract definition. 

• Category B — J’roposals for ad- 
vanced development programs. 

• Category C — Mission analyses. 

• Category D — ^Technology applica- 
tion studies. 

I will describe each of these in 
tum. 

Category A activities set up a 
stream of milestones having to do 
with developing and acquiring cquip- 


mejit for the operational forces. The 
last of these milestones is: “There is 
now an operational capability.” The 
GFP is the moans by which we hope 
to influence the high-level decision 
makers to grant approval for new 
starters, that is, to change the j^ro- 
gi’am. The primary objective is to 
convince the particular autliority who 
controls resources ' that the system, 
equipment, or facility described in tlio 
proposal is the best means of alleviat- 
ing an identified deficiency and that 
the increased capability afforded by 
this system is such that reso\arces 
should bo expended toward (lovelop- 
ment. The GFP must contain tho 
following essentia! elements: 

® A description of tho proposed 
system or facility. 

• Its costs and schedules. 

• The rationale as to why a par- 
ticular design was selected and why 
it offers enough utility (increased op- 
erational capability) to justify that 
money should be reserved for devel- 
opment. This final argument also 
must include reasons for initiating 
dovelopmont "now,” generally the 
next fiscal year. 

As stated earlier, concept formula- 
tion begins with the recognition of 
an operational deficiency. Tliis de- 
ficiency may bo expressed by an op- 
erational commander in a statement 
of a Required Operational Capability 
(ROC) , as defiiied in Air Force Regu- 
lation 57-1, or orally, or by letter 
from a key por.son in USAF or OSD. 
The ROC need not bo anything more 
elaborate than a stateinent by a key 
operational commander that, for ex- 
ample, our capability for night attack 
is quite defieiont. In fact, a statement 
like this from a four-star general, 
with appropriate embellishments, is 
tinily a ROC as distinct from a 
pebble. 

Generally, the first step In prepar- 
ing a CFP is to conduct Preliminary 
Design Studies. These further con- 
figure the system concept and de- 
scribe that which is technically feasi- 
ble. The Requests for Proposal 
should specify desired porformanco 
parameters, but never specify the 
design. Generally, the design will be 
based on technologies wc have rea- 
sonable confidence in achieving. Fur- 
ther, the associated costs and sched- 
ules will be shown in considerable 
detail. 

Tho Preliminary Design Studies 
that lead to a description of tho sys- 
tem are generally contracted out to 
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industry. The assessment of the 
utility of the proposals atid^ the 
prei)aration of tlio overall CFP is an 
job, that is, the assessment of 
utility must be done by the Air 
Force. The .‘■election of which particu- 
lar tie.sign. among many, will be 
proposed is the responsibility of 
Hoadquarters. USAF, the oiJcrational 
command, AFSC ami, finally, even 
higher levels of authority. 

The rationale in the CFP ^ must 
provide the basis for the Chief of 
Staff ami the Secretai7 of the Air 
Force, or someone on their staffs, to 
persuade the Secretary of Defense, 
or someone on his staff, to approve 
the system and reserve money. The 
rationale should always be based on 
objective analysis. This does not mean 
that the planner cannot be a per- 
suasive advocate. On the contrary, 
objective analysis is an integral part 
of advocacy. Being a seller and being 
honest are not exclusive options. 
Furthermore, persuasive advocacy 
must adhere to a policy of open dis- 
closure in which all the evidence per- 
taining to the case is presented. 

Based on the information contained 
in a CFP, money may be reserved in 
the budget for a new system or sub- 
system, but this does not necessarily 
constitute final program approval and 
release. Final program approval is 
obtained upon approval of the Pre- 
liminary Technical Development Plan 
(PTDP). The latter is a product of 
AFSC headquarters and AFSC di- 
visions with inputs from the opera- 
tional commands and industry. Final 
approval of the PTDP obtains release 
of the funds for engineering develop- 
ment, the first phase of which is 
normally contract definition. So Cate- 
gory A has to do with items for the 
operational forces. 

The second category of the plan- 
ning process — Category B — has to do 
with proposals for advanced develop- 
ment programs. Advanced develop- 
ment programs are designed to dem- 
onstrate technical feasibility and to 
establish the confidence level In an 
experimental system or equipment 
which eventually may be incorporated 
into some system for the operational 
inventory. Such a proposal should 
contain: 

• Description of the proposed dem- 
onstration and technical approach. 

* Costs and schedules. 

tionale which includes the po- 
oayoff if the equipment works; 
le particular technical ap- 
•as selected; and why it 


should be done now and not at some 
later date. 

(You will note the proposal for ad- 
vanced developments bears a strong 
resemblance to proposals for Cate- 
gory A systems — operational sys- 
tems.) Advanced development pro- 
grams end when they succceedl This 
is sometimes lost sight of and people 
are loathe to stop their program 
when their success rate is high. But 
exploitation of the technology is 
taken eax'e of by Category A typo 
activities. 

The third category—Category C— 
has to do with mission analyses. Here 
we examine in depth some particular 
operational mission or function such 
as night attack, or strategic recon- 
naissance, or surveillance. The objec- 
tive is to identify new promising sys- 
tem concepts or equipment that will 
improve our operational capability in 
the mission area being studied. Mis- 
sion analyses provide one of the 
forcing functions for directives to 
initiate a Category A activity— de- 
velop a proposal for an operational 
system— or a CategoiT B activity — 
develop a proposal for an advanced 
development progi’am — or for both, 
concurrently. They may also provide 
a focus for new technology efforts 
(exploratory developments). Mission 
analyses can be conducted by person- 
nel from Headquarters, USAF, the 
operational command, Headquarters, 
AFSC, an AFSC division, or a task 
force composed of representatives of 
any or all of them, including person- 
nel from industry. The responsibility 
for initiating and organizing task 
force efforts rests with Headquarters, 
USAF, or wth Headquarters, AFSC. 

Category D activities are called 
technology application studies. In 
such studies, a specific technological 
advancement, such as the laser, is 
examined to determine possible useful 
applications to various operational 
missions or functions. In Category C 
one knew the problem and was 
looking for a solution. In this cate- 
gory, Category D, one has the 
solution and is looking for the prob- 
lem. Technology application studies 
also provide a basis for directives to 
initiate a Category A activity or a 
Category B activity, or both. In ad- 
dition, Category D studies may pi'o- 
vide a basis for re-orienting existing 
major programs. Primarily, this ac- 
tivity is conducted by AFSC divi- 
sions, centers, laboratories, or task 
forces, 


In both Category C and D activi- 
ties, technical personnel are heavily 
involved. They bring to these groups 1 
an understanding of what is possible. 
The planner marries them to opera- 
tional people who have an under- 
standing of what is useful. The off- 
spring is, hopefully, now Hyslcm 
concepts. Thus Category C and D ac- 
tivities pi’ovide forcing functions for 
the generation of now proposals; Cate- 
gory B activities provide the tech- 
nical base for Category A activities. 
Catogoi’y A activities pi’ovidc tlie 
basis for getting things into tlie op- 
erational inventory anti, after all, 
this is the final payoiF, 

The key question in each category ^ 
is: "What end result is oxpeetod of 
this activity?" If tho desired result 
is to provide a basis for decision to 
proceed witli contract definition and 
subsequent full-scale dovolopinent and 
deployment, a CFP must he drafted 
and assembled. If doinnnslratloti of 
feasibility Is tho problem, the project 
is an advanced development and tho 
demonstration must be doHCvihed. 
From a mission analysis or tech- 
nology application study wn expect 
to identify now system concepts iliat 
are wortliy candidates for a Category iS 
A activity generating a firm jiropoiml 
for an operational system. 

A new project must bo constnictccl 
with one oyo alway.s upon the ob- 
jective of its incorporation in the 
PYDP. The decision maker, who 
gives tho go-ahead on new slartera 
and controls tho allocation of ro- 
sources, is at a high level in the DOD j 
hierarchy. All planning netivitleH • 
should ho geai’Gcl to convince him ' 
that ho should first resiirvo resoui'ccs 
(and ovcntunlly x’olnase thesn re- 
sources) to accomplish the program 
that is proposed. Tho only roeogniza- ^ 
ble measure of success for the plan- 
ner is tho appi'oval of a "new 
starter," one that will provide ef- 
fective equipment to the operational 
forces on a timely basis. 

Obviously there arc otlior ways to 
view the planning proeosa. But the 
adoption of a common terminology , 
which avoids impreciso and ambigu- 
ous terms is essential. Asking, "Whnl i 
is expected?" and then carefully Idon- ‘ 
tifying the effort as being in one : 
of the four categories will leave ivo 
doubt as to what is intended. As a’’* 
much-needed management tool, we I 
do exactly this by always asking, 
"What Category?"— "What do you 
expect?” 

i 
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But to remind you, our greatest 
^ challenge is to harness the technology 
we already have or which is in the 
offing. TJiere are many opportuni- 
ties for improvements — improvements 
with large systems or with small 
subsystems. To recite a few: 

We would like to have the capa- 
bility of preventing enemy re-entry 
vehicles with nuclear warheads from 
impacting on the United States. 

• We would like to be able, in 
turn, to have high assurance of pene- 
trating enezny defenses with our re- 
entry vehicles and aircraft. 

• We need the capability to detect 
enemy personnel, tracks and equip- 
ment wherever they miglzt be even 
when hidden beneath jungle canopies 
or in caves. 

• We would like the best fighter 
in the world for air-to-air ground 
missions, to improve the circular er- 
ror probability (CEP) of the weapozis 
delivered and be able to deliver these 
weapons in darkness or adverse 
weather. 

® We would like the ability to pre- 
vent ambush by having the capa- 
bility of detecting the presence of 
other huznans that might be nearby. 

• We would like to know the 
whereabouts of all friendly and ene- 
luy forces on a continuing basis, and 
ill real time, and the capability to 
distinguish accurately between them 
find to communicate quickly and with- 
out eiTor to the friendly ones. 

• We would like to reduce the vul- 
nerability of aircraft (and missiles) 
prior to launch from attack by enemy 
forces. 

• We would like to be able to stop 
the movement of enemy troops and 
supplies while at the same time have 
our own lines of communications 
fsecura. 

In short, we would like to be able 
to search out and destroy the enemy 
in all circumstances and environ- 
ments without undue loss to our 
foi’ces. The appetite of the military 
is insatiable. We are really never 
satisfied with the state of the art 
nor should we be. We have a uni- 
versal requirement for systems that 
cost nothing, are completely reliable, 
liave infinite range and speed, are 
invisible, have a zero CEP, and can 
be operated efficiently by Air Force 
personnel. 

The enumeration of ROC's, as I 
liave just done, is without meaning 
OY impact unless we find out what 
-technology can provide and generate 
new system concepts, and obtain ap- 
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proval and funding. The Air Force 
can operate only that which OSD 
funds and the engineers build. The 
challenge is to be absolutely sure 
that we develop and procure the best 
systems that technology can provide 
at that time. By exploiting technology 
you do not use it up. It is like knowl- 
edge. The more you exercise it the 
more you have. It is a self-feeding 
process. One forcing function for bet- 
ter technology tomorrow is to put to 
use the technology we have today. 
This requires a tliorough mixture of 
many ingi’edients in the witch’s caul- 
dron that beget proposals that change 
tho plan that begets systems that im- 
prove our posture. This is a stern 
challenge but the rewards are large. 


Address by Capt. Joseph L. How- 
ard, SC, USN, (RAdm. selectee) 
Dep. Chief of Naval Material (Pro- 
curcme7it), at the lOtk Annual Sea- 
power Synipoaiwnt Navy League of 
the United States, Washington, D. C., 
Feb. 8-10, 1967. 



Cnpt. J. L. Howard, SC, USN 


Current Points 
of Emphasis in 
Navy Contracting 

■**'t‘i'**** 
The Navy today is depending mere 
and znore on industry for an ever- 
widening range of its needs, for tlio 
development of new ideas, for tho 
production of its weapons and equip- 
znont, and for services in suppo^ of 
existing weapon systems. 

Therefore, the contract itself, as a 
working document, is becoming more 
important than ever before. Indeed, 
it is becoming one of the Navy’s 
prime instruments of administration, 
in research, development and produc- 
tion programs. 


Because of this, we are giving our 
contracts more attention thazi ever 
before. 

We recognize the importance of 
inakizig awards sznartly and properly 
in the first place. But we also realize 
that tho contract instrument must 
establish a working relationship that 
remains sound throughout the life of 
the contract. 

In serving these purposes, we are 
giving special emphasis to certain 
points in our contracting prograzns. 
It is important that we all liave a 
good understanding of the implica- 
tions of tile contractual instrument, 
and what it involves in terms of com- 
mitments by both parties. 

_ It is izi this light that I would 
like to touch on some points of cur- 
rent Navy emphasis in contracting. 

Risk. First, on the question of risk. 
It is general Defense Department 
policy, in contracting, to shift rislcs 
more and more to the individual con- 
tractors, and then rowartl them ac- 
cordingly for successful accomplish- 
ment of all contract commitmozita. 

The financial risk for the contrac- 
tor, of course, is what nomially 
comes to mind when we think of risk. 

However, of major importance to 
the Navy is tho technical risk in- 
volved in achieving the quality, per- 
formance and reliability standards 
called for in tho contract. 

We in the Navy are now looking 
for better balance between financial 
and technical risks In our contracts 
today. We will be making more astute 
assessments of such risks in tho 
future. 

We do not want our contractors to 
shave on performance in order to 
save on dollars. This means that po- 
tential contractors themselves must 
make more astute and competent as- 
sessmezits of all risks. 

When a company contemplates go- 
ing into a Navy contract. It should 
look carefully at the technical risks, 
and then price out the situation ac- 
cordingly. Naturally, we want the 
best possible prices, and this is 
why we encourage competition. But 
whether competitive or not, the tech- 
nical risks involved are going to come 
In for more harsh scrutiny than ever 
before. 

When you look over our programs, 
ask yourself whether the Navy’s re- 
quirement calls for a scientific break- 
through, or a technological quantum, 
jump, or some revolutionary produc- 
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tion tcphniquo, or some wholly new 
upprooch to test and evaluation. 

On our side of the table, we are 
going to sharpen our own awai’eness 
of the technical risks involved, and 
this will have a Iwaring on source 
selection, and the selection of con- 
tract type. 

This bring.? me to my next point. 
Responsibility Determinations. We 
nre placing heavier emphasis on 
proper determination of company 
responsibility. 

Again, a.s in risk, when we think 
of respon.sibility determinations, cer- 
tain .standard, routine ideas come to 
mind. When we say we will not deal 
with marginal suppliers, the standard 
thought is that we are talking about 
neighborhood bicycle shops or shoe- 
string ventures. 

Actually, the question of responsi- 
bility can be rai.sed in connection 
with some of the giants of industry, 
some of the best known companies in 
the country. 

The Armed Services Procurement 
Regoilation requires that the con- 
tracting ofl'icer make a positive and 
affirmative determination that a com- 
pany is responsible before an award 
can be made. 

In addition to financial resources, 
the contracting officer must consider 
the company’s current plant load, its 
ability to take on more work, and its 
past record of performance and in- 
tegrity on other Government con- 
tracts. 

Also, we must consider the com- 
pany’s organization, experience, op- 
erational controls, and technical skills 
to do an effective job in a complex 
weapon system progi-am. 

In this connection, we are giving 
hard looks at company manage- 
ment, laboratory resources, engineer- 
ing staff, production and test facili- 
ties, and whether it has voids and 
gaps in certain disciplines that are 
essential to the program under 
consideration. 

We will be using the Contractor 
Performance Evaluation reports more 
fully now, since this program is 
constantly developing more and bet- 
tor information for us, 

There is one further policy point 
that IS pertinent here. The burden 
of proof for establishing the respon- 
sibility of a prospective contractor 
lies ultimately with the prospective 
contractor himself, not the contract- 
ing officer. 

If a contracting officer is convinced 


that a particular company does not 
have the organization, the staff, or 
the know-how to meet complex com- 
mitments under contact, and if the 
company disagrees, it is up to the 
company to show that it has the 
necessary capabilities or can obtain 
them readily. 

Contract Type Selection. A third 
area of emphasis in our contracting 
programs is in the selection of the 
proper type of contract for tlie situ- 
ation involved. 

We have been shifting rapidly in 
the last two or tha^ years from 
cost-plus-fixed-fee (CPPF) contract- 
ing, and we now believe that 10 per- 
cent of our procurement dollars in 
CPFP contracts is about right. 

We are now reviewing our experi- 
ence under various types of con- 
tracts. We are taking a critical look 
at progress under these contracts and 
evaluating the results to date. 

We are trying to determine the re- 
lationship of contract type to the 
quality of contractor performance. 

We believe, for example, that some 
of our cost-type contracts might bet- 
ter have been fixed-price typo. On the 
other hand, we have some fixed-price 
types that might better have been of 
the cost-type. 

We wll not be making any dra- 
matic changes, either in policy or ap- 
proach, as a rosult of these reviews. 
But ^ve do regard the tyiie of con- 
tract a matter to be determined fin- 
ally during negotiations. 

Those of you who have done busi- 
ness with the Navy in the past know 
that normally we have an idea of 
the type of contract we think is ap- 
propriate. The Request for Quota- 
tions will often state what kind of 
contract we expect to end up with. 
However, this is not fim. We recog- 
nize that information may come up 
during negotiations to indicate that 
a diflrerent type of contract is best 
suited to the procurement at hand. 

.In short, we are going to be more 
discriminating in our choice of con- 
tract type in the future, and we con- 
sider it a matter for negotiation. 

Deyeloper/Pirst Producer. Another 
area in which we are giving emphasis 
in the Navy is in the developer/flrst 
producer policy. 

The Armed Services Procurement 
Regulation allows us to direct the 
first production of a product to the 
original developer. We in the Navy 
are pushing this approach. 

We are convinced that competition 


is the spark of progi-ess in our coun- 
tiy, and we hold to this policy above 
all others. 

However, we also recognize that in 
some of our major programs, wc can 
do ourselves a disservice if wo go 
into competition prematurely. 

Some of our problems of the ])Rst 
have come from the fact that we 
have tried to got compotiUoii by the 
use of data packages which reflected 
only a developmental effort. We have 
found that without on-going i)rodiic- 
tion experience, a data package sim- 
ply may not be an adequate basis for 
competitive production contvactH, 

This is not always true, of course. 
But it is true often enough lo make 
it necessary for us to look very 
closely at each situation and decide 
when is the appropriate time to get 
competition into the picture on a now 
system. 

If we can get competition at an 
early design stage, fino. On the other 
hand, if a system is designed ami 
developed by a single company, 
cliancos are that company will also 
get the first production contract un- 
der cui’ront Navy policy. 

We believe that our omplmsis on 
the devclopor/flrst-producer policy 
will result in our getting more real- 
istic data packages, jmekages tliat 
give us a sounder ba-sis for com- 
petition for second nnet on-going pro- 
duction programs. 

Quality Control. Another area wo 
are .stressing is quality control. Tliis 
relates to the selection of contraetoi'H 
in the first place, and it is a nmtler 
for closer scrutiny during the admin- 
istration of our contractfl. 

Hero is an area whore industry can 
make perhaps the greatest posalblo 
contribution. 

Wo are not talking here about 
quality in the sense of g-old plating, 
using platinum whore tin will do. Wo 
are talking about tho thousands of 
simple, routine tasks that go into 
putting a complex weapon system to- 
gether, and making sure it works. 

In the final analysis, quality work 
comes from within tho individual 
man, the individual engineer, techni- 
cian and workman on tho bench. It 
comes from a man’s pride in wliat he 
is doing, his attention to tho details 
of his job, his inner desire to turn 
out a piece of work that is flawlcBS, 

We have had too many eases of 
a.borted tests, and aborted opora- 
tional runs, where the system failed 
simply because someone didn't tighten 
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a screw properly, or a circuit weld 
was poorly done, or a plate was put 
in backwards, or left out entirely. 

Quality control is one of our most 
critical concerns these days. We are 
going to examine a company’s past 
performance in this area more closely 
before we make a final award in the 
future. And, after awards are made, 
we are going to be hammering hard 
on the maintenance of a strong, thoi’- 
ough company quality conti'ol system. 

Design Simplification. Another area 
that is receiving increasing attention 
is in the simplification of equipment 
designs. 

It is bad enough when a piece of 
equipment breaks down for poor 
quality work. But when this happens 
and then the equipment is too com- 
plicated to fix on the spot, this is 
wholly unacceptable. 

A lot of good ha.s been done along 
these linos in the past couple of 
years, but there is yet much to be 
done. 

In the Navy we are putting more 
stress on the use of incentives in our 
contracts to encourage design sim- 
plification without degrading product 
perfoiTTiance and quality. We are try- 
ing to develop ways to say, in effect, 
the simpler your design for main- 
tainability and parts support pur- 
poses, the more profit you will make. 

These elements are not easy to 
quantify, we realize, But we have 
been working closely with industry 
through various joint efforts, con- 
ferences, working committees and 
task groups, and I mention it here 
to reafiinn the emphasis we are plac- 
ing on this subject. 

Standardization. Standaixlization is 
anothei* area in which we are plac- 
ing heavy stress, particularly in our 
shipbuilding programs. 

The range and variety of equip- 
ments, components and parts we use 
in the Navy have become a matter of 
real concern, in terms of material 
management, maintenance and sup- 
port. Not only is it a matter of eco- 
nomic concern, but also it is of oper- 
ational significance. 

We are, therefore, structuring our 
contracts these days with incentives 
to those companies who are able to 
offer us equipments for which we 
ah'eady have parts in stock. 

We are, of course, balancing this 
against the need for continuing tech- 
nological progress. We certainly do 
not want to standardize on things 
that are obsolescent when something 
better is available. But where de- 


signs, configurations and perform- 
ance are not subject to quantum- 
jump improvements, we are looking 
for greater standardization, both for 
economic and operational reasons. 

Life Cycle Costing. Another point 
of emphasis in Navy procurement 
programs is in the area of life cycle 
costing. 

Without dwelling on details hei’o, 
this is a technique by which we quan- 
tify certain elements of the cost of 
ownership of a piece of equipment. 
Rather than make an award solely on 
the basis of initial cost to us, we are 
developing- factors by which we can 
evaluate the cost of o-wning the item 
tliroughout its life cycle. 

For example, we have developed 
some dollar value factors to measure 
mean time between failure, to meas- 
ure the co.st of spare parts support 
throughout the life of certain equip- 
ments, to measure the cost of operat- 
ing the equipment, fuel costs, for 
example. 

We have used this technique in 
buying diesel engines, batteries, elec- 
troiiic resistors, generators and sim- 
ilar items. 

We expect to apply these tech- 
niques during the coming year to 
sonar equipment, gyro indicator sys- 
tems for aircraft, air coolers, elec- 
tronic tost equipments and others. 

Tliere are two points of aignificanco 
to be empha.sizod here. 

First, wo have started on relatively 
simple items in order to establish a 
sound conceptual base for this tech- 
nique. We are now moving progres- 
sively into more complex items. 

Second, although it appears that 
these factors are applied only to rela- 
tively minor component items, ns dis- 
tinguished from tlie big complex 
weapon systems, we are, in fact, ap- 
plying these techniques in the assess- 
ment of awards on some of the big 
systems as well. 

In the PDL total package pro- 
gram, for example, life cycle cost 
factors in connection with shipboanl 
equipments and components are be- 
ing ai>plied as part of the evaluation 
process. 

Here again, we solicit industry sug- 
gestions and ideas on what elements 
of life costs we should consider, and 
how these can be quantified for eval- 
uation purposes. 

These are three other aspects of 
our procurement progi-ams that the 
Navy is stressing, and I would like 
to toucli on these only briefly. 

Advance procurement planning is 


becoming a way of life for us now. 
We are injecting procurement and 
logistics considerations into the earli- 
est possible planning and program 
decision processes. 

Administrative procurement lead- 
time is another matter that is reeeiv- 
hig concentrated attention in the 
Navy today. We believe that advance 
procurement planning -will help in 
this regard, but we are also taking 
actions to sharply reduce the time it 
takes to make a contract, once the 
program is funded and approved. 

Personnel training is the third area 
to bo mentioned only briefly. We rec- 
ognize that there are some gaps be- 
tween our policy pronouncements and 
what comes out in actual practice 
across the negotiating table. 

We will bo concentrating this year on 
more astute application of weighted 
guidelines, more discriminative use 
of the incentive provisions, more care 
in dealing with the question of data 
rights. 

Generally, we look to 19C7 as a 
year for consolidating many gains 
made over the past four years in 
new, sophisticated procurement tech- 
niques. 

We believe we have the tools in 
precuromont now that can Iielp us 
make bettor contracts than ever be- 
fore. Our job this year will bo to re- 
fine our skill in using these tools. 

We want our contracts to bo good 
oue.s. We believe that a good con- 
tract is one that satisfies both par- 
ties. It gives the buyer exactly what 
he asked for, when he wanted it, at 
a price he considered reasonable, and 
was willing and able to pay. 

At the same time, ii good contract 
should give the setlor the satisfac- 
tion of producing something useful, 
with the requisite quality, for a rea- 
sonable profit, plus the creation of 
a satisfied, steady customer. 

The ultimate object, of course, Is to 
keep the Navy strong, trim and com- 
bat-ready, to insure that the United 
States remains a powerful force for 
freedom throughout the world. 

The indusLry-Navy team makes a 
monumental contribution to the 
achievement of that object. The bind- 
ing element for that winning team is 
the contract. For this reason both the 
Navy ami industry must continue to 
work hard to make our contracts 
good, sound, working documents that 
assure the delivery of superior 
weapon systems, on time, and at 
prices the national economy can 
afford to pay. 
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Calendar 

of 

Events 

May 2-3 1 National Security Industrial 
Assn. Seventh Inncrspace Confer- 
ence, Washington, D.C. 

May 3-5i Electronic Components Con- 
ference, Washington, D.C. 

May 7-12: Electrochemical Society 
Meeting, Dallas, Tex, 

May 7-12: American Society of Civil 
Engineers Meeting, Seattle, Wash. 

May 8-10: Fludics Symposium, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 

May 8-13: Mechanical Contractors 
Assn, of America Meeting, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

May 10-12: American Helicopter So- 
ciety Meeting, Washington, D.C. 

May 11: American Ordnance Assn. 
Meeting, Washington, D.C. 

May 11: National Defense Transpor- 
tation Assn. Meeting, Fort Eustis, 
Va. 

May 15-18: Society of Plastic Engi- 
neers Meeting, Detroit, Midi. 

May 16-18: National Telemetering 
Conference, San Francisco, Calif. 

May 20: Armed Forces Day. 

May 22-25: American Insitutc of 
Aeronautics and Astronautics Ad- 
vanced Marine Vehicles Meeting, 
Norfolk, Va. 

May 26-28: Empire State Labor 
Management Exhibition, Roosevelt 
Raceway, Long Island, N.Y. 

June 6-8: Armed Forces Cominunica- 
tions-Electronics Assn. Meeting, 
Washington, D.C, 

June 8-11: American Battleship Assn. 
Forth Annual Reunion, Las Vegas, 
Nev, 

June 11-15: American Nuclear Soci- 
ety Meeting, San Diego, Calif. 

J\me 12-14: American Institute of 
Aeronautics and Astronautics Com- 
mercial Aircraft Design and Opera- 
tion Meeting, Los Angeles, Calif. 

June 19-21: Heat Transfer and Fluid 
Mechanics Institute, La Jolla, Calif. 

June 20-23: Data Processing Manage- 
ment Assn. Meeting, Boston, Mass. 

June 20-26: Society of Nuclear Medi- 
cine Meeting, Seattle, Wash. 

June 25-30; American Society for 
Testing Materials Meeting, Boston, 
Mass. 

June 28-30: Joint Automatic Control 
Conference, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Military Prime Contract Awards 
by Commodity Category 

[Editor’s note: Below is a table of military prime contract awards for the 
first eight months of FY 1067. The contract information in the summary is 
broken down by major commodities for the current fiscal year and includes, 
for comparative purposes, corresponding information for the same period in 
the last fiscal gear. 

These summaries have heretofore not been released in this form. In the future 
DQD plans to periodically release similar procurement summaries and they loilf 
be published in the Defense Industry Bulletin when available.] 

(Amounts in Millions) 



July 1966 

July 1965 

Net 


Feb. 1967 

Feb. 1966 

Change 

Aircraft 

$6,580 

$4,377 

$2,163 

Missile and Space Systems 

2,916 

3,026 

-109 

Ships 

1,622 

706 

910 

Tank-Automotive 

681 

817 

-136 

Weapons 

326 

219 

106 

Ammunition 

1,868 

1,460 

408 

Electronics and Communications 
Equipment 

2,223 

1,905 

318 

Other Hard Goods 

1,681 

1,184 

397 

Hard Goods (Sub-Total) 

17,746 

13,693 

4,063 

Subsistence 

742 

676 

66 

Textiles and Clothing 

836 

686 

261 

Fuels and Lubricants 

933 

726 

207 

Soft Goods (Sub-Total) 

2,611 

1,987 

624 

Construction 

612 

669 

- 67 

Services 

2,644 

1,790 

764 

All Actions under $10,000 each 

2,661 

2,196 

366 

Total* 

$26,874 

$20,234 

$ 6,640 


^ Excludes work done outside United States and also excludes civil func- 
tions (rivers and harbors work) of the Army Corps of Engineers. 

Procurement during February, 1967, totalled $8.2 billion compared 
to $2.4 billion for February 1966. Large individual contracts placed 
during the month of February 1967 include: Avondale Shipyards of 
Louisiana, $109 million for destroyer escorts; National Steel and Ship- 
building of California, $161 million for landing ship tanks (LST’s) ; Philco 
Corp, of California, $69 million for Shillelagh missiles; A R 0, 
Inc., of Tennessee, $103 million for maintenance and operation of the 
Arnold Engineering Development Center; and General Dynamics of 
Texas, $196 million for aircraft. 


U,S«“ Canadian 


by 

Lansing R. Felker 

Office of International Logistics Negotiations 
Office of Asst. Secretary of Defense (ISA) 


Historically, tlie United States and 
Canada have enjoyed a gratifying and 
remarkable degree of cooperation in 
defense logistics— a cooperation both 
pervasive and varied. For example, 
the United States provides engines 
and other equipments equivalent to 40 
percent of the value of the Canadian 
CV-7A Buffalo aircraft. The XM-571 
tracked vehicle, which is a joint U.S.- 
Canadian development, incorporates a 
U.S. engine, transmission and other 
components. Canada provides subcon- 
tractor assistance to U.S. firms for the 
C-6A transport aircraft and the F-111 
tactical fighter. 

U.S. manufacturers have licensed 
Canadian companies to produce U.S. 
equipment. Canada produced 240 
CP-104’s for its own use and 140 
P-104’8 for a joint U.S./Canada Mili- 
tary Assistance Program, under li- 
cense from Lockheed. Canada pro- 
duced the Mark 44 torpedo under a 
General Electric license and is cur- 
rently starting a $200 million CP-5 
program of production in Canada, 
under license from Northrop, a 
program which will involve a U.S. 
input of more than 80 percent 
on a program basis. Canada has 
also been a good customer of the 
United States in tomis of direct pur- 
chases. These have included the 
M-109 156mm self-propelled howitzer, 
GHSS-2 ASW helicopters (assembled 
in Canada), about 1,200 M-113 ar- 
mored personnel carrier’s and 24 C- 
130 transport aircraft. In addition, 
many U.S. companies have subsidi- 
aries in Canada. Examples are Can- 
adair, owned by General Dynamics; 
United Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., 
which handles all of United Aircraft’s 
piston engine work world-wide; RCA 
which accomplishes plasma physics 
for DOD and NASA; and Litton 
(Canada), Ltd., which provides iner- 
tial platforms for U.S. aircraft guid- 
ance systems. 

This unique defense logistics coop- 
eration between Canada and the 
United States la currently fonnalized 
in the Production Sharing Agreement. 
This most recent formalization of the 


continuing I'elationship, founded in 
World War II and first expressed in 
the Hyde Park Agi’eement of April 
1941, is based on the recognition of: 

• The naturally close economic m- 
lationship behveen the two countries. 

• The mutual interests in Nortli 
American continental defense. 

• The complcinentary relationships 
of the two defense industries. 

• The necessity for some planning 
so that this relationslhip realizes 
maximum benefits for both countries. 

The goal of this cooperation is to 
gain maximum advantage from both 
defense industries by overcoming, 
through management, the natural in- 
equalities between the United States 
and Canada resulting from disparity 
in size of the two defense industries 
and the two defense establishments. 
This has been accomplished through: 

• Coordination of U.S. and Cana- 
dian military requirements and pro- 
duction. 

• Removal of obstacles to reciprocal 
procurement and flow of defense goods 
between the two countries. 

• Developing channels for the regu- 
lar exclmnge of defense planning and 
technical information between the 
United States and Canada. 

Tills cooperation had its first major 
Implementation during the total de- 
fense mobilization of World War II 
when production planning first be- 
came necessary. Tlien, in February 
1962 as the rosult of the demands 
of the Korean War, an agi'cement was 
entered into between the Canadian 
Department of Defence Production 
and the U.S. Military Departments 
authorizing the Military Departments 
to place contracts with Canadian firms 
through the Canadian Commercial 
Coi'poration (a Canadian government 
agency), and prescribing provisions 
relating to foreign exchange, inspec- 
tion, profit limitation, surcharges, ad- 
ministrative costs, use of Government- 
owned tooling and facilities, reciprocal 
audit arrangements, and otlier admin- 
istrative matters. 

In Canada, the Department of De- 
fence Production was established In 


1961 to centralize the procurement of 
goods and services on behalf of tho 
Canadian defense forces and, as an 
adjunct to this principal role, to help 
restore and maintain an effective de- 
fense industrial base. By selective pro- 
curement policies, Canadian firms di- 
rectly involved in the manufacture of 
defense equipment and the aircraft 
industi’y, in particular, were raised 
to a viable level. Capability was de- 
veloped for production of selected air- 
craft, aircraft engines, a number of 
radars, sonar and sonobuoy equip- 
ments and many types of communica- 
tion equipment, and orders for these 
items were obtained from tlie U.S. 
Military Departments. In short, while 
Canada continued to look to the United 
States for a substantial part of its 
military roquix*emonts, it had during 
tho period from 1961-68 organized Its 
defense industry so as to be capable, 
on a selective basis, of meeting U.S. 
requirements and competing with 
U.S. and other defense markets. 

It is clear that not only the concept 
of production sharing, but also the 
necessary industrial base and a com- 
plex of working arrangements and 
pi’ocedures had been established before 
1968 for the purpose of promoting 
cross-border military prociiroraent. In 
1968 the Canadian government had 
a new interest in stepping up produc- 
tion sharing to levels comparable with 
those attained previously during 
World War II and the Korean hostili- 
ties. This interest resulted from tho 
decision of tho Canadian government 
in September 1968 to curtail tho CF- 
106 supersonic interceptor aircraft 
program and to Introduce the U.S.- 
designed and produced Bomarc missile 
and SAGE control equipment into tho 
Canadian air defense system. 

In view of its limited financial re- 
sources and the complex technology of 
advanced weapon systems, Canada did 
not have the capability and could no 
longer afford the costs and risks In- 
herent in independently undertaking 
other development and production pro- 
grams of such magnitude. Instead, 
Canada decided to rely on the use of 
U.S.-developed major weapon systems. 
At the same time, both the United 
States and Canada recognized that the 
decisions required of the Canadians 
were economically and politically im- 
practicable unless reasonable oppor- 
tunity was provided Canadian defense 
industry to participate in the produc- 
tion of components and equipment re- 
quired not only for tho then newly 
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integrated aiv defense weapon systems 
but also for otlier weapon systems de- 
veloped in the United States for the 
common defense. 

Based on the logic of the 1958 
agreement, the Production Sharing 
Agreement has developed into a 
smooth working machinery of cross- 
border procurement which has aver- 
aged over $160 million per year each 
way during the period 1969 through 
1966. The United States has placed 
the majority of its business in Canada 
directly through prime contracts, both 
government-to-government and gov- 
ernment-to-indiistry, although sub- 
contracting from U.S. industry to 
Canadian industry has tended to in- 
crease steadily. On the other hand 
Canada has placed the great majority 
of its orders in tlie United States 
through subcontracts on the industry- 
to-industry level. This high Canadian 
subcontract level results partly from 
the Canadian interest in keeping in- 
dustrial management talent and from 
tlie number of Canadian purchases 
that are channeled through Canadian 
subsidiaries of U.S. firms. 

Through 1966 the procedures of the 
Production Sharing Agreement have 
been aimed primarily at providing 
Canadian manufacturers with com- 
petitive access to the U.S. defense 
market, so that Canada could balance 
its defense expenditures in the United 
States. Canada has successfully main- 
tained selective competitiveness in cer- 
tain areas of defense production, 
while giving up its capability entirely 
in others. To date Canada has 
achieved this goal to the extent that 
the cumulative cross-border defense 
balance between tlie two countries 
since 1959 is about $200 million in 
Canada’s favor, i.e., the United States 
has spent almost $200 million more in 
Canada than Canada has in the 
United States. This fact is not sur- 


prising in view of the disparity in the 
U.S. and Canadian defense markets 
($50 billion-plus U.S. defense budget 
compared to a Canadian defense 
budget of less than $2 billion), the 
relatively greater integration of the 
Canadian government/industry ma- 
chinei'y (The Canadian Department of 
Defence Production and the Depart- 
ment of Industry are headed by the 
same Minister), and the strong em- 
phasis placed on the progi-am by the 
Canadian government. Joint research 
and development programs arc also 
important to the success of the pro- 
gram and a number of sucli programs 
are in being. The Canadian govern- 
ment also funds, on its own, research 
and development programs with the 
end objective of meeting U.S. military 
requirements of the future. 

The Production Sharing Agreement 
has successfully introduced Canadian 
manufacturers to the U.S. defense 
market and the machinery of that 
agreement is being constantly ad- 
justed so that a relative balance of 
cross-border procurement will be 
achieved at the highest practicable 
economic level. Current discussions 
are producing a greater access by U.S. 
manufacturers to the Canadian mar- 
ket and projections of cross-border 
spending show an estimated increase 
in annual spending of 60-76 percent 
over past averages. Future spending 
by Canada in the United States should 
include equipment for the Canadian 
Mobile Force, especially transport air- 
craft, helicopters and ground vehicles. 
In short, the Production Sharing 
Agreement between the United States 
and Canada has proved the woi’k- 
ability of close cooperation between 
defense establishments and defense in- 
dustries, even beUveen countries of 
large disparity in population size, 
where there is a commonality of pur- 
pose in mutual defense. 


DEFENSE PRIME CONTRACT AWARDS 
TO SMALL BUSINESS 

(Amounts in Thousands) 



July 1966 

July 1965 


Jan. 1967 

Jan. 1966 

Procurement from All Flrme 

$22,888,108 

$17,746,810 

Procurement from Small Business Firms, 

4,679,409 

8,760,409 

Percent Small Business 

20.6 

21.1 


Resoarch in the Air Force 

{Continued from Page 18) 
ranging. These are just a few across- 
the-board examples. Space does not 
permit me to elaborate further. 

A question often asked is, “How 
is fundamental research managed in 
a military command?” It’s a good 
question — the answer is i*eaUy simple, 

First, we stress quality research, 
not quantity research. Our guiding 
policy is what wo do, wo do well. To 
obtain this quality research we apply 
five management concepts. They are: 

• Centralized command at OAR 
headquarters. 

• Centralized planning and defini- 
tion of resoarch objectives — with in* ^ 
puts from the field elements. 

• Creative environment for our re- 
seai'chers. 

• Stabilized support for scientific 
investigations. 

• Decentralized progi*am manage- 
ment. 

As the commander of OAH, I am 
responsible for exercising executive 
line management over all elements 
and I am, of course, i*esponsiblo for 
tlie elTectivoness of research and for 
the use of the resources of the com- 
mand. Pi 

At OAR headquarters wc do tbc 
long-range planning, try to protect 
the field elements from tlie multitude 
of requirements which are so often 
handed down to lower echelons these 
days, and we make an honest effort 
to provide the tools OAR scientists 
need to do the job. 

OAR field commanders are expected 
to devise and operate their own tech- 
nical programs. It is their responsi- 
bility to provide an environment in 
which quality resoarch can flourish 
and allow scientists freedom to con- 
duct I’Gsearch without unnece33ai7 
hampering. 

I believe that in OAR we have 
achieved an unusual balance between 
central policy control and decentral- 
ized program management. We are 
very proud of this research manage- 
ment policy which we believe is unique 
in a military organization and has 
resulted in many outstanding ac- 
complishments. 

Basic research provides new sci- 
entific knowledge on which applied 
researchers draw to give society a 
rich rate of intei’est. No investment w 
has ever paid off so well as the in- ; 
vestment in basic research. • 

We welcome research proposals j 

from any competent source. ! 
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RAdra. John K. Leydon, USN 


The oceanographic program of the 
Office of Naval Research (ONR) has 
traditonally been the main source of 
support for oceanography and related 
technology in the academic and insti- 
tutional community. This ONR role 
essentially grew from the Navy’s 
close working relationship developed 
with the major oceanographic insti- 
tutions in World War 11. In the 
decade immediately after the war, in 
particular, the Navy was essentially 
the sole Fedei-al support for these 
oceanographic institutions, Even 
though other agencies, such as the 
National Science Foundation (NSP), 
have since undertaken to support 
work in the leading institutions and 
universities, the Navy still remains 
the backbone supporter. 

_ With the strong scientific capa- 
bility in oceanography being concen- 
trated at institutions and universities, 
the ONR contract research program 
has been developed to allow utiliza- 
tion of this competence within the 
Navy. ONR has developed a sti’ong 
external research program and tho 
commands of the Chief of Naval Ma- 
tei’ial have undertaken to develop an 
in-house laboratory capability to meet 
individual Navy laboratory needs. 

In assuming this role for the ex- 
ternal research program of the Navy, 
the ONR oceanography program has 
had a tremendous impact on the na- 
tional oceanographic effort, particu- 
larly in the past decade. The upsurge 
in oceanography in tho United States 
bo^an in the late lORO’s. One contrib- 
uting factor in this upsurge was the 
U.S. participation in the International 
Geophysical Year (1957-58) of which 
the oceanographic program was a 
significant part. This program marks 
tlie awakening of interest in ocean- 
ography; however, subsequent actions 
have had a greater impact. 

Within the Navy, ONR initiated the 
flrst long-range planning document 
for oceanography, known as TENOC, 
which was endorsed by the Chief 
of Naval Operations on Jan. 1, 1969. 
As a result, it became Navy policy 
to promote and support oceanography 
more vigorously. Almost concurrently 
wth the internal TENOC document, 
tho National Academy of Sciences’ 
Committee on Oceanography pub- 
lished its far-reaching report, “Ocean- 
ography 1960 to 1970,” in February 
1959. This committee was organized at 
tho instigation of the Chief of Naval 
Research. The Navy, in implement- 
ing TENOC, was also fulfilling 
most of the recommendations of 
the National Academy of Sciences’ 
Committee on Oceanography. With 
Dr. James Wakelin, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Research 
and Development, serving as Chair- 


of the Interagency Committee 
on Ckeanography, tlie Navy assumed 
the Federal leadership in the result- 
ing jieriod of national expansion in 
oceanography. 

Within the Navy and the national 
program, ONR assumed major Ped- 
eral responsibility for developing the 
academic and institutional capability 
in oceanography. Reseaitih programs 
by new groups \ver*e initiated, grad- 
uate student ti*aiuing was encouraged 
to meet critical manpower shortages, 
new facilities were provided, and new 
avenues for research and methods of 
attack were encouraged. Specifically, 
ONR has been largely responsible for 
the establishment of the ocean- 
ographic programs at John Hopkins 
University, Texas A&M University, 
Oi-egon State University and Massa- 
chusotte Institute of Technology, as 
well as for the expanded effoi-ts at 
the University of Rhode Island and 
the University of Miami. 

In addition to esteblishing new 
programs, ONR also assisted npprcci- 
ably in building up the capabilities of 
the Scripps Institution of Oceanog- 
raphy, Woods' Hole Oceanographic 
In.stitution, Lament Geological Ob- 
servatory, New York University and 
the University of Washingfton, 
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Besides providing the financial 
support for research and essential 
operating costs, ONR has enhanced 
these laboratories by providing some 
nine ships through new construction 
or conversion. At present, a fleet of 
some 28 ships, operated by private 
laboratories and jointly funded by 
Federal agencies, receives nearly 60 
percent of its support from ONR, the 
largest portion of which comes from 
^e Ocean Science and Technology 
Group of ONR. Many specialized 
facihtiGS such as deep sea research 
vehicles, four-engined research air- 
craft, telemetering buoys and station- 
ary towers also have been developed 
by or made available to these re- 
search groups through ONR. Even 
though the original TENOC and all 
subsequent revisions have called for 
the construction of facilities at the 
private institutions, the program in 
general has been unable to meet this 
commitment over the years. However, 
buildings have been constructed at 
Johns Hopkins University’s Chesa- 
peake Bay Institute and Columbia 
University’s^ Lament Geological Ob- 
servatory with ensured support from 
ONR; other limited funding has been 
provided for pier facilities at both 
Scripps and Woods Hole Ocean- 
ographic Institutions. 

While the ONR program has been 
mostly oriented towards the develop- 
ment of U.S. groups, its contributions 
to the field of oceanography have not 
been limited _ to domestic programs 
and capabilities. In a science which 
promotes a great deal of coopei’ation 
among nations, ONR has played a 
significant role in developing interna- 
tionaj programs and groups with the 
belief that their improvement will 
contribute knowledge of the oceans 
of value to the Navy. For example, 
the highly productive geophysics 
g^i'oup under tiie direction of the late 
Dr. Hill in the United Kingdom re- 
ceived its impetus and sole support 
during its developing years from this 
program. In addition, lesser developed 
nations, in Latin America particu- 
larly, have received support. Most of 
the latter has been through coopera- 
tive programs with the U.S. groups 
sponsored by the ONR program and 
through international programs such 
as the IGY (International Geophy- 
sical Year), ICITA (International Co- 
operative Investigations of the Trop- 
ical Atlantic) and IIOE (Intenia- 
tional Indian Ocean Expedition). 

The most readily identifiable ac- 
comjiliahments of the program are 
tangible items such as facilities, ships 
and manpower as this has been a 
period marked with program growth. 
However, the program has been 
equally, if not more, important In 
advancement of the science of ocean- 
ography. In the last decade, the field 
has progressed from one largely de- 
scriptive in nature (asking what) to 
one of carefully designed experiments 
and expeditions to study specific phe- 
nomena (asking why). In addition, 
the program has had many accomp- 
lishments of significant and immedi- 
ate value to the Navy and has pro- 
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vilicd a wealth of scientific and op- 
erationally important information to 
the opcratiii}' environment of the 
Navy. 

J^omo of the more readily identifi- 
able contributions to the Navy from 
thi.s proprum include tlie fundamental 
ocean wave research effort from 
which has been developed the Navy 
Oceanographic Office ship routing and 
wave forecasting programs. The most 
complete library of bio-acoustic 
sources in the United States has been 
compiled as a part of the long-term 
support of a program to identify and 
catalog such background in the ocean. 
This library has been the source of 
valuable information to the operating 
forces. The pre.sent deep research 
vehicle program in the Navy received 
it.s initial start in this country 
through the ONR program. ONR per- 
sonnel participated in the work of the 
bathyscaph Trieste off Italy in 1967 
and later brought it to the United 
States and developed interest for its 
use in this country for research. This 
was the only deep rescue vehicle 
available for the Thresher seai’ch, in 
which most of the participants were 
laboratories sponsored by the ONR 
contract research program. The meth- 
ods used by these groups in the search 
were direct applications of equipment 
developed under the research pro- 
gram and represented the forefront 
of the state of the art at that time. 
Most of the geophysical methods be- 
ing employed in the present extensive 
Navy Oceanographic Office Marine 
Geophysical Surveys (MGS) program 
were also either developed or im- 
proved under the ONR-sponsored 
oceanography program. 

These are a few of the direct bene- 
fits of the program to the Navy. Other 
scientific results are presently but a 
stop from Naval applications and 
will require further pursuit or trans- 
lation to specific Navy needs, Among 
such efforts is the long-range imov 
development. The Coast Guard is al- 
ready adapting the ONR-sponsored 
Lonvair buoy system ns a replacement 
for light ships and Navy buoy pro- 
grams likewise wll benefit from this 
systematic development program. 

The new study of oceanic dynamics, 
ranging from descriptive studies of 
^rrent systems to the development of 

motions, 

will significantly contribute to the 
forecasting ef- 

intmcy 

of the ocean- 
undergone 
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huL I’^Phusis of areas of research 
tvo® been more sharply defined over 
the years. The physical oceanography 


and marine geophysics have been em- 
phasized as being of most immediate 
interest to a wide variety of Naval 
applications. The marine geophysics 
area, in particular, has received in- 
creased emphasis because of its grow- 
ing importance to undersea warfare. 
New programs were initiated at the 
Graduate Center of the Southwest 
and the University of Hawaii, and the 
effort of the Lament Geological Ob- 
servatory has undergone considerable 
expansion. More recently gi-eater em- 
phasis has been placed on air-sea in- 
teraction in response to a recognized 
need for increased effort in this area 
as note<l by both the Academy of Sci- 
ences and the Interagency Committee 
on Oceanography (ICO). Among the 
areas receiving less relative emphasis 
in the physical oeeanogi’aphy program 
have been biological oceanography and 
geochemistry. 

Large cooi-dinated programs also 
have been commenced. The Convair 
buoy project and other associated pro- 
grams, such as that for sensor pack- 
age development at Bissett-Eermnn 
and mooring line studies at General 
Motors, are examples of such pro- 
grams. The developing oceanic dynam- 
ics program is another example, but 
involving more directly scientific 
groups. It is anticipated that tho 
trend towards such coordinated prob- 
lem-oriented projects will increase. 

In order to keep a dynamic pro- 
gram, new projects are started each 
par and others phased out. The num- 
ber of new starts varies annually de- 
pending on available funds, long-term 
pmmitments, and rate of project 
turnover. New starts have amounted 
to p-15 percent per year. These have 
included new contracts and the addi- 
tracts^^ tasks to existing con- 

The increased efforts by most of the 
other Federal agencies, because of 
their m-house nature, have not signifi- 
cantly affected either the scientific 
supported by ONR. 

® somewhat compara- 
ble role for supporting oceanography, 
has prodded facilities and supporting 
* s^.in^easing rate and, as 
kS looked to for 

broad institutional support. Rather 
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2^^ Pro^am. Much oceanographic 
research is exceedingly expensive 

fSS “Thpr^™ support is eon- 
f.“ i Therefore, selected, jointlv 
ppported efforts of considerable re^ 
^arch value to the Navy and the na 
“•'tained which, becaSS 
of their cost, might not hwo been 
supported within the budget 
limitations of a single agency 

Besides NSF, the Atomic Energy 
CommiMion IS the only appreeiahlJ 
supporter of^ research at the^ institu- 
tions and universities. Its program is 
in general, conducted by selStS 
groups whwh are concerned with fall 
out and diffusion problems. The newlv 
emerging Environmental Seienop 
Services Administration (ESSA) has 


a limited in-house research effort 
which, in some cases, is cooperating 
with several on-going: ONR oceanog- 
raphy programs, the most noticenblo 
of which is the Gulf Stream investi- 
gation. Because ESSA has been as- 
signed rospon.sibility for tsunami 
(tidal wave) warning, the previously 
supported ONR work at tho Uni- 
versity of Hawaii has been taken over 
by that agency through mutual agree- 
ment. 

Oceanography, using tlie very broad 
definition accepted by tlio Panel of 
the President’s Science Advisory Com- 
mittee, is ns stated in it.s report, 
a field of activity in wliich it must 
be expected that the Navy, more than 
any other agency of the United 
States, will continue to bo active. 

Engineering to do now typos of 
jobs, or to do old tyiius better, will 
continue to domand a heavy effort. 
In partnership with indu.stry, the 
Navy i.s advancing tho (lokl rapi<llyns 
is the petroleum industry. I'lach ]tn.s 
its own peculiar problems which de- 
mand solution, hut bcment.H from in- 
terchange of technological advances. 
Navy’s effort will porlorco grow rap- 
idly and provide much t C the techno- 
logical base for the rest of llu: com- 
munity with marine interests. 

In exploratory development, or ap- 
plied roaearcli, tho task is to exphira 
in depth the iiossibiHty of gaining 
military advantago from a new deveJ- 
opmont in science, or of raiiidly clos- 
ing scientific gaps that have led to 
recognized problems. This iiurt of the 
Navy’s oceanographic progi-ain must 
bo greatly strengthened and conllnud 
more closely to its goals. Hecauso so 
much of the basic .science was in a 
very rudimentary state, thoro has 
boon a tendency for diversion of 
effort into fnndamentai roseareh uiut 
a blurring of goals. This should now 
be sorted out so that a stronger pro- 
gram in both basic and applied re- 
search can omorgo, 

. basic research mission is so do- 
nned that working towards tlio solu- 
tion of recognized and delincd 
problems must not be tho motive. The 
offectivonoss of this efTort must never 
be judged on tho basis of how it per- 
forms the task of tho aiiplied ic- 
soarch community, i.e., how it de- 
livers quick solutions to today's 
problems. Nevertheless, any missloii- 
priontcd agency must use judgment 
m supporting basic research in thoso 
fields that have tho potential of un- 
covering new knowledge that will give 
an advantage in fulfilling tho mission, 
in the broadest sense this commoncla 
basic research in ocean science to the 
Navy. The Navy of the futuro will 
bo shaped by tho developing iiiulor- 
scancimg of the environment In which 
It operates just as today’s Navy has 
been shaped by basic oceanographic 
knowledge not available a few years 
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research sponsored by other agencies. 
This is particularly true with research 
sponsored by the National Science 
f Foundation, where the motivation is 
purely that of doing good science. 
Dependence upon research support 
from such other sources could, how- 
ever, be dangerous. The Navy must 
continue to plan a dominant i-ole in 
the support of basic ocean science in 
order that major parts of the na- 
tional effort go into those phases of 
the science which are judged to have 
the greatest potential for Naval ap- 
plication, and no broad area is 
neglected because of changing fads in 
the research community. 

Within the broad-fronted scientific 
program, emphasis will change from 
year to year as our realization of 
potential applicability grows. In the 
immediate future stress will be placed 
on the following areas: 

• Oceanic Dynamics— Theoretical 
and observational studies of all scales 
and modes within the ocean. A care- 
fully developed plan for this program 
has been developed by Woods Hole. 

• Air-Sea Interaction— All aspects 
of the exchange of energy and mate- 
rial between ocean and .atmospliere, 
including the resulting modification 
of conditions within each fluid. 
Scripps have evolved a plan for study- 
ing this problem on a large scale in 
the north Pacific. 

• Chemistry of the Ocean— Organic 
and inorganic reactions as they take 
place in the ocean and their influence 
upon the environment. 

• Benthic Boundary Layer— Studies 
of the conditions near the interface 
between ocean and underlying bottom 
both in the water and sediments. 

• Crustal and Snbcrustnl Struc- 
tures — Studios of the make-up of the 
solid earth beneath the sea as in- 
ferred fi’om all available geophysical 
observations. 

• Bottom Layer Studies- Studios 
having to do with the nature of the 
surflcml sediments which make up 
the outer layer of the sub-ocean 
crust. 

^ •Biological Concentrations— Espe- 
cially the factors that load to concen- 
trations which influence the medium 
for acoustic ti’ansmission. 

Eosearch provides the base on 
which Navy missions of the future 
can be conducted. By stating hypothe- 
sized missions of the future, applied 
research can bo structured to a great 
extent. The technological gaps can bo 
ascertained. Within the limits of judi- 
cious planning and funding, some or- 
der of semblenco can be made out of 
the process of supporting certain pro- 
posals and rejecting or ro-clirecting 
others. The hypothesized missions 
used for structuring the Deep Sea Re- 
search Program in ocean technology 
are: 

• Occupation for the purpose of ex- 
ploitation of critical ocean floor sites 
on the continental shelf off the United 
States; sea mounts located near the 
United States; continental slopes off 
the United States; and the foregoing, 
but located elsewhere in the world, 
Capability is to include the use of 
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both dry subinersibles with and with- 
out exterior manipulators and am- 
bient pressui*e (equalized) fixed or 
mobile SEALAB habitats. 

• Salvage, recovery and oceano- 
graphic rescue operations in ocean 
waters to 20,000 feet. 

• Installation and control and op- 
eration of weapon systems on the floor 
in continental shelf areas contiguous 
to the United States and extending 
depthwise as a function of time to 
the abysmal plain talcing into special 
consideration sea mounts and ridges, 
such systems to be both manned and 
unmanned locally. 

• Installation and operation and 
surveillance systems both on the ocean 
floor and at mid-depth taking advan- 
tage of the ocean floor topology and 
sound propagation channels, such sys- 
tems to be both manned and un- 
manned locally. 

• Provision of the necessary un- 
dersea technical support or technol- 
ogy to enable the national expansion 
and exploitation of the offshore re- 
sources by industry in conjunction 
with other Government agencies, such 
technology to include, but not be lim- 
ited to, life support, vehicles, tools 
and communications. 

It would be foolish to suggest that 
the Navy’s basic research program 
could be strong in all phases of ocean 
science and technology, especially in 
I’apid expansion of the 
held. Cautious i-eduction of suppoid; 
IS and continue to be justified in ai-eas 
wlioro agencies with different mis- 
sions sliow evidence of giving adc- 
Quate support, or in areas where 
it is suspected that tlie chances 
of Naval application arc remote. 
For example, the study of com- 
mercial fishes can well be left to 
tlie Bureau of Commerical Fisheries, 
altliougli their distribution and abun- 
dance, as well as the distributed effort 
to catch them, is of military signifi- 
cance. The study of tsunamis, once 
sponsored entirely by ONR, has been 
entrusted to the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey as, under an assigned respon- 
sibility, tho competence in that 
agency grow to accept it. In the study 
of coastal processes Navy’s support 
1ms grown less rapidly because of an 
excellent program in the Army Corps 
of Engineers. Emphasis has been on 
coordinating these so that jointly tho 
complementary studies serve the 
clear needs of both agencies. 

Departure from the traditional 
methods in pi*ogram management are 
being planned. For example, while 
major suppoit for an effort may go to 
a single institution, provision for plan- 
ning input and research participation 
by competent investigators from a 
number of institutions will be speci- 
fied. Related parts of the program, 
vested in different groups, will be re- 
viewed in context, and subjected to 
integrated funding and forward plan- 
ning. It will pixibably be necessaiy to 
provide for parallel technological de- 
velopment for the instrumentation 
needed. The competence of American 
industry should be brought to bear 
upon this task. 


DOD Value Engmeering 
Conference Set for Fall 

“The Role of Value Engineering 
in Support of Management Objec- 
tives,” is the theme of a Defense 
Department in-houso engineering con- 
ference to be held in the Washington, 
D.C., area Sept 12-14, 19C7. 

Tho Department of the Army will 
host the thi*ee-day conference. Rep- 
resentatives of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Marine Corps, and Defense 
Supply Agency will participate. 

Purpose _ of the conference is to 
stimulate interest and increased ef- 
fort to improve value engineering 
support of management objectives in 
the development, acquisition and sup- 
port of defense systems, equipment 
and facilities. 

Conference papers are being solic- 
ited on the following subjects: 

• Practical methods for integrating 
value engineering into the life-eyclo 
management of DOD systems, equip- 
ment, facilities, material and pro- 
cedures in: prograin/project man- 
agement, logistic support manage- 
ment, procurement management, and 
contract administration. 

• Economic and functional gains 
achieved through injection of value 
engineering in program/project, logis- 
tic support, and procurement man- 
agement, and contract administration. 

• What is needed to provide a con- 
tinuing current measure of the effec- 
tiveness. of value engineering in tho 
Defense Department. 

The September meeting will mark 
the second DOD in-house conference 
on value engineering. The first was 
held in 1964. 


Director of Laboratories 
Post Created by AFSC 


A new_ agency, tho Director of 
Laboratories (DOL), has been estab- 
lished within Headquarters, Air 
Force Systems Command (AFSC), 
Tho Commander, AFSC Research and 
Technology Division (RTD), Bolling 
AFB, Washington, D. C., has as- 
sumed the position of Director of 
Laboratories as an added responsi- 
bility. 

The DOL and his staff, located at 
Andrews APB, Md., will provide pol- 
icy and technical direction to all 
phases of the programs and activi- 
ties of the eight AFSC laboratories 
and monitor their operations to en- 
sure a capability to respond promptly 
to the changing needs of the Air 
Force. These functions wore prevl- 
provided by RTD and the 
AFSC Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Science and Technology. 

With the establishment of a direc- 
tor of laboratories at tho AFSC staff 
level. Air Force technological needs 
can bo more readily identified and in- 
tegrated into the overall planning, 
programming, and resources alloca- 
tion of its laboratories. 
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lISdtto)'’a note: The following is a 
statement issued by President Lyndon 
B, Johnson on the 1967 Youth Oppor- 
tunity Campaign.} 

Woven into the national fabric are 
threads that weaken it — that make it 
sometimes rave! or tear. One of these 
threads is unemployment, particularly 
among youth* 

Hundreds of thousands of young 
people walk the city streets and rural 
roads in search of meaningful em- 
ployment. Hundreds of thousands 
more work part-time at tasks that 
bring them neither monetary nor 
emotional satisfaction. 

In the last two years, we have been 
reaching out to help them with 
special summer employment pro- 
grams. In 1966, the first Youth Op- 
portunity Campaign created a million 
extra jobs for young men and women 
between the ages of 16 and 21. 

We bettered that effort in 1966, 
when America's response to the need 
for "Summer Jobs for Youth” pro- 
duced more than a million new op- 
portunities. 

Now, in June 1967, two million 
youngsters will join the job market 
who wil! have no help unless it is 
ours. Many of them could be on their 
way to becoming tomorrow's re- 
placements for the left-behind Amer- 
icans of today — unless a continued 
effort is made by private industry, 
by American labor, and by local, 





state and Federal governments to 
prevent that from happening,, 

To help these youngsters help them- 
selves I am asking the Vice Presi- 
dent, as Chairman of the new Presi- 
dent's Council on Youth Opportunity, 
to appoint task forces of responsible 
leaders in SO major cities of our 
nation, who will give their time and 
efforts to finding summer jobs and 
opportunities for those young people 
who most need help. 

Theirs will be a great task, but 
they cannot do it alone. They must 
have the support and cooperation of 
all our people. I am asking for that 
cooperation now. 

The Private Employer’s Role. 

The private enipioyer supplied the 
great majority of the more than one 
million extra opportunities last year. 
Again his help is most essential of all. 

Thousands of smaller businesses and 
offices throughout the land, who have 
already demonstrated a willingness to 
help in this endeavor, can do so again. 

Governors and Mayors, labor 
unions, trade associations, civic and 
fraternal groups, churches and col- 
leges have already demonstrated that 
they can find extra places for our 
young citizens. They can do so again. 

It is important that we begin im- 
mediately. 

Many employers will hire extra help 
directly this summer. Others will hire 
young persons through their local 


state employment service offices. In 
either case, 1 ask that word of what 
they have done, including the name 
of the trainee, be forwarded by mail 
to: 

The Vice President ^ 

of the United States 
Youth Opportunity 
Campaign Unit 
Washington, D.C. 20500 
It will be appropriately acknowl- 
edged. 

All boys and girls 16 through 21, 
who want to work this summer and 
who do not have assured jobs, should 
immediately contact the nearest State 
Employment Service office. If this Is 
difficult, write to the Department ol 
Labor, Youth Opportunity Campaign 
Unit, Washington, D.C. 20210. 

The Fertoval Government’s Role. } 

I am again dii'ecting the Gover- 
ment departments and agencies to 
lead this campaign. They should make 
every effort to find meaningful work 
or training opportunities this summer 
for young men and women. 

These opportunities will be given 
so far as is practicable to those boys 
and girls, aged 16 to 21, who need 
them most because of their economic 
or educational disadvantages, 

The young men and women, who 
want a chance to work and wlio are 
denied that chance, cost this country 
more than it can afford. 

All America can help them liclp 
themselves. We do it for the sake of 
the American to come. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Joseph J. Liebling has been selected 
for the post of Dir,, Security Policy, 
Office of Asst. Secretary of Defense 
(Administi-ation). He x-eplaces Walter 
T. Skallerup who has returned to pri- 
vate law practice. 

Robert W. Taylor has been ap- 
pointed Dir. of Information Process- 
ing Techniques of the Advanced 
Research Projects Agency (ARPA). 
He succeeds Dr. Ivan Sutherland who 
left ARPA to join the faculty at 
Haiward University. 

RAdin. Roy G. Anderson, USN, has 
been designated as Senior Navy 
Member, Military Studies and Liai- 
son Div., Weapons Systems Evalua- 
tion Group, Office of Dir., Defense Re- 
search and Engineering. 

Col. Fred L. Rennels Jr., USAP, has 
been assigned as Dir. of Contract 
Administration Services. Office of 
Asst. Secretary of Defense (Installa- 
tions & Logistics). 

Lt. Col. Travis M. Gafford, USA, 
has been assigned to the Business and 
Labor Div., Office of Asst. Seci'etaiy 
of Defense (Public Affairs). 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

Col. Thomas W. Davis III, Project 
Manager for Combat Vehicles at 
Anny Weapons Command, Rock Is- 
land, 111., has retired from the Army. 

The following new assignments 
have been made at Army Weapons 
Conunand, Rock Island, 111.: Lowell 
B. McClain, Commodity Manager for 
the Commando VlOO Amored Car: 
Frank X. Connolly, Commodity Man- 
ager for Automatic Data Systems 
within the Anny in the Field (ADS 
AF); and George Burdick, Commod- 
ity Manager of the M102 Howitzer 
System. 

Col. Stanton W. Josephson has 
been appointed as Dir., Materiel 
Testing Activities, Development and 
Proof Services, Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Md, 

Col. Franklin B. Moon will become 
Dish’iet Engineer for the Army Corps 
of Engineers at Galveston, Tex. this 
summer, succeeding Col. John E. 
Unverferth, who is retiring. 

.n Kaaen Jr. succeeds 

Col. Charles D. Y. Ostrom Jr. in the 
three-hat position of Commander, 
Army Ballistic Research Laboratories, 
the Human Engineering Laboratories, 
and the Chemical and Coating Labor- 
atory, at Aberdeen Proving Grounds, 
Md. ’ 

Col. John G. Redmou has been 
named Project Manager for the Hawk 
Missile System at the Army Missile 
Command, Redstone Arsenal, Ala. 

Col. Albert M. Steinkrauss, Dir. of 
Procurement and Production, Amy 
Aviation Materiel Command, St. 
Louis, Mo., since 1964, has retired 
from military service. 

Lt. Col. Robert A. Filby has as- 
sumed duty as Chief, Plying Crane 
Pi-oject Manager Office, Army Avia- 
tion Materiel Command, St. Louis, 
Mo. ' 



Lt. Col. William C. McHugh has 
been reassigned as Chief, Futui-e Mis- 
sile Systems Div., Anny Missile Com- 
mand, Bedstone Arsenal, Ala. 

Lt. Col. John E. Wagner has as- 
sumed duties as Commanding Officer, 
Army Cpld Regions Reseni*ch and 
Engineering Laboratory, Hanover, 
N.H., succeeding Col. Dimitri A. Kel- 
logg. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

The following’ flag officer assign- 
ments have been made: 

VAdm. John S. McCain Jr., (se- 
lected for promotion to the grade of 
admiral) Commander in Chief, U.S. 
Naval Forces, Eui’ope; VAdm. Law- 
sou P. Rainage, Commander, Military 
Sea Transportation Service, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; VAdm. Waldemnr F. A. 
Wendt, Dep. Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions (Plans & Policy); UAdm. Hor- 
ace y. Bird, Commander, Mine Forces, 
Pacific; UAdm. Constantine A. Kara- 
beris, Commander, Fleet Air, San 
Diego, Calif.; RAdm. Stephen Slier- 
wood, Commanding’ Officer, Naval 
Supply Depot, San Diego, Calif.; 
RAdm. Harry N, Wallin, Commander, 
(Continued on Page JfO) 


Two New Deputies Appointed 
in OASD (Public Affairs) 


veteran journalists, Daniel Z. 
Henkin and Richai'd Pi’yklund, have 
been appointed as deputies to the As- 
sistant Scci’ctary of Defense (Public 
Affairs) Phil G. Goulding. 

In announcing the appointments. 
Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNa- 
mara stated, “Working with Assistant 
becretary Phil G. Goulding, Deputy 
Assistant Secretaries Dan Henkin and 
Dick Pryklund will be key members 
of a team with unparalleled military 
news experience — a total of more than 
46 years — ^in covering national de- 
fense.” 


Mr, Henkin has been seiwing as Di- 
rector of Operations, Office of Assist- 
ai^ Secretary of Defense (Public 
Afrairs), since October, 19C5. A vet- 
eran military aiTairs i-eporter and for- 
rner editor of the Journal of the 
A't-^ned Forces^ Mr, Honkin, 48, Is a 


native of Washington, D.C., and a 
graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia. He served during world War 
II as a Coast Guard combat eori’c- 
spondent, 

Born in Denver, Colo., Mr. PryU- 
lundj 46, is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and seiwed in 
Europe during World War II as an 
Air Porco^ niglit fighter radar ob- 
server. Prior to his appointment as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary, Mr, 
Fryklund served ns military writer 
for tile _ Washington Evening Star, 
from which he lias taken an indefinite 
leave of absence. Ho was European 
corre.spondent for tlie Star from 1966 
to 1968, and has been the Star’s mili- 
tary writer covering the Pentagon 
since 1959. In that jieriod he has made 
five reporting trips to South Vietnam 
and the Far East. 



Defense (Public Affairs) Phil G. Goulding in a 
PrykUmd deputies, Daniel Z. Henkin (left) and Richard 
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Aboul People 

(Co/ia'niterf froDi Page 39) 

Kaval Facilities Engineering Com- 
mand, Atlantic Division. Norfolk, Va., 
U‘\.dm. William E. Petrovic, Com- 
mander, Puget Sound Nava! Shipyard, 
Bremerton, Wash; and RAdni. Ed- 
ward A. Buckner, Dep. Chief of Naval 
Operations (Development). 

The following captain assignments 
have been made: 

Capt. Edwin E. McMorries, Dir. of 
Procurement, OlTice of Asst. Secretary 
of the Navy (Installations & Logis- 
tics); Capt. Thomas J. Christman, 
Commanding OiRcer, Naval Ammuni- 
tion Depot. Crane, Ind,; Capt. Clyde 
E. Fulton, Commanding Officer, Naval 
Supply Depot, Mechanicsburg, Pa.; 
Capt. Grady 11. Lowe, Commander, 
Naval Ordnance Test Station, China 
Lake, Calif., relieving Capt. John I. 
Hardy, who is retiring; Capt. William 
.M. Nicholson, Dir., Deep Submerg- 
ence Systems Project Office, Chevy 
Chase, Md.; and Capt. Thomas B. 
Owen (rear admiral selectee) to suc- 
ceed BAdm. John K. Leydon as Chief 
of Nava! Research on June 30, 1967; 
and Capt. Perry M. Boothe, Dep. 
Commander, Naval Facilities Engi- 
neering Command, Southwest Div., 
San Dcigo, Calif. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE 
AIR FORCE 


The President has nominated to the 
Senate the following named officers 
for appointment to the temporary 
general officer grades indicated: 

To Major General. 

Brig. Gen. Charles H. Roadman, 
Commander, Aerospace Medicine Div., 
AFSC; Brig, Gen. Paul T. Cooper, 
Commandei', Space Systems Div., 
AFSC; Brig. Gen. Joseph S. Bley- 
maier, Commander, Air Force West- 
ern Test Range, AFSC; Brig. Gen. 
Robert H. McCutcheon, Dir. of Pro- 
curement & Production, AFLC; Brig. 
G^, Ernest A. Pinson, Commander, 
Office of Aerospace Research; Brig, 
Gen. Albert W. Schinz, Commander, 
Air Force Tactical Air Warfare Cen- 
ter; Brig. Gen. Richard D. Reinbold. 
Dep. Dir. of Plans, Office of Dep. Chief 
?/r. Operations), Hq. 

USAF; Brig. Gen. William C. Gar- 
land, Dep. Dir. of Infomiation, Office 
of _ the Secretary of the Air Force; 
Brig. Gen. Guy H. Goddard, Dep. Dir. 
for Construction, Office of Dep. Chief 

iTQ Ar & Resources), Hq. 

u A r • 

To Brigadier General. 

Co . David V. Miller, Vice Com- 
mander, Space Systems Div., AFSC; 
Col. Allison C, Brooks, Commander, 
Aerospace Rescue & Recovery Serv- 
ice, MAC; Col. Raymond A. Gilbert, 
Vice Commander. Research & Tech- 
nology Div., AFSC; Col. Robert J. 
nm - P*‘f>cnrement Policy, 

Office of Dep. Chief of Staff (Systems 
& Logistics). Hq. USAF; Col. Guy M. 
Townsend, Systems Program Dirf, C- 
Office, Aeronau- 
ili Div.. AFSC; Col. Rob- 

ert A. Berman, Dep. Dir MaintP 
nance Engineering.^ AFLCr ah 
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Albert B. Shiely Jr., Vice Commander, 
Electronic Systems Div., AFSC; Col. 
McLean W. Elliott, Dep. for Range 
Operations, Air Force Eastern Test 
Range, AFSC. 

Maj. Gen. James T. Stewart has 
been reassigned as Vice Dir., Manned 
Orbiting Laboratoi*y (MOL). Brig. 
Gen. Walter B. Hedrick Jr., replaces 
Gen. Stewart, as Dir. of Space m the 
Office of the Dep. Chief of Staff (Re- 
search and Development), Hq., USAF. 
Brig. Gen, Joseph S. Bleymaicr, has 
been named Dep. Dir., MOL, with ad- 
ditional duty as Dep. Commandei*, 
Space Systems Div. (AFSC), for 
MOL. 

Walter Sexauer has replaced 
Joseph J. Liebling as Asst, for Secur- 
ity and Trade Affairs, Office of Dep. 
Chief of Staff, (Systems & Logistics) 
and Office of the Dep. Chief of Staff, 
(Reseai'ch & Development) Hq., 
USAF. 

New assignmente in the Air Force 
Systems Command are: Maj. Gcii. 
Vincent G. Huston, Dep. Chief of 
Staff (Operations), Hq., AFSC; Maj. 
Gen. David M, Jones, Commander, Air 
Force Eastern Test Range, Patrick 
AFB, Fla.; Col. Harwell L. Boyd Jr., 
Dep. System Program Dir., 416/418, 
Electronics Systems Div.; Col. John 
P. dowry, Chief, SACCS Projects 
Office, Electronics Systems Div.; Col. 
James B. Finton, Dir., Engineering 
Standards and Technical Information, 
Systems Engineering Group; Col. 
Paul Baker Jr., Chief, Systems Engi- 
neering Div., MOL Program, Hq., 
AFSC; Col. John C. Beals, Dir., Civil 
Engineering, Arnold Engineering De- 
velopment Center, Tenn.; Col. Win- 
ston H. Clisham, Dep. for Civil Engi- 
neering, Aeronautical Systems Div.; 
Col. Roy R. Croy Jr., Asst. Dir., Test, 
Arnold Engineering Development 
Center, Tenn.; Col. Joseph E. Duval, 
Chief, Engineering and Evaluation 
Div., Armament Development Labor- 
atory (MD), Eglin AFB, Pla.; Col. 
Charles E. Jerman, Dep. for Civil En- 
gineering, Air Foi-ce Plight Test 
Center, Edwards APB, Calif.; Col. 
David R. Jones, Dir., Air Force Weap- 
ons Laboratory, Kirtland AFB, N.M.; 
Col. Donald J. Keeffe, Chief, Pro- 
curement Div,, Ballistic Systems Div.; 
Col. Harrison E. Kec Jr., Chief, Com- 
mand and Surveillance Div., Research 
and Te^nobgy Div.; Col. Ralph W. 
iiiscr, Chief, Communications. Elec- 
tronics Systems Div., Hq.. AFSC; Col. 
o Newbern, Dir., Range 

Safety Div., Air Force Eastern Test 
Patrick APB, Fla.; Col. Vic- 
Wegenhoft, Chief, Plans Div., 
National Range Div., Patrick APB, 
Pla., Col. Walter Schlie, Dir., Reeon- 
naiwance Survivability and Electronic 
Warfare, Hq., APSO; Col. Warren T. 
Whitmire, Dir., AFWET Div., Air 
Proving Groimd Center. Elgin AFB. 
Fla.; Col. William C. Marett, Dir. of 
Bioastronaiitics, Hq.. AFSC; Lt. Col. 
John J. Whiteside. Div. of Informa- 
“on. Aeronautical Svstems Div. 

J 5??"® Kwhlmann, has been 
named Chief P-102/108 System Sup- 
^rt Manager Div., Directorate of 
Maintenance Management, San An- 


tonio Air Materiel Area, Kelly AFB 
Fla. 

Col. Henry G. Hamby Jr., has as- 
sumed duties as Dep. Commander, 
Mobile Air Materiel Aren, Brooklcy 
AFB, Ala. He relieved Col. John 
McCorkle who has retired. 

Col. John J. Bennett ha.s been as- 
signed as Executive to the Dep. Under 
Secretary of tlie Air Force (Man- 
power). 

Col. William H. Lake, has been as- 
signed as Secretni’y, Scientific Advis- 
ory Board, Hq., USAF, 


President Johnson Sets 
National Transportation 
Day 

President Lyndon H, Johnson, in 
response to a joint resolution of tho 
U. S. Congress, has designated Fri- 
day, May 19, 1907, as National De- 
fense Ti'ansportation Day, and tho 
week beginning May Id, 1907, as Na- 
tional Transportation Week. 

In his proclamation the Prcsidoiit 
urges all American citizens to partici- 
pate with the transportation industry, 
the Armed Sei-viccs and other Govern- 
ment agencies in tho observance of 
these occasions through appropriate 
ceremonies. The observance of Na- 
tional Defense Transportation Day 
and National Transportation Week 
will give tho citizens of each com- 
munity the opportunity to roeognizo 
and appreciate fully tho vital role 
our great and modern transportation, 
system plays in their lives and iu 
the defense of tho nation. 


Local and Short Haul 
Carriers Forum Set 

The Defense Department aiicl Gen- 
eral Services Administration will par- 
ticipate in a special forum on “How 
To Do Business With Tho U. S. Gov- 
ernment," for companies exhibiting at 
the Local and Short Haul Carriers 
1967 National Trucking Exposition to 
bo held at tho Edgewutor Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, 111., May lfi-17, 1967. 
The forum is scheduled for Tuesday,' 
May 16, at 10:30 a.m. 

Presentations will bo mode by each 
agency to bo followed by a question 
and answer session during which ex- 
hibitor represontativoa may inquire 
into the various aspects of doing 
business with the Government. The 
speakers at the forum will bo George 
H. Wilson, Small Business Advisor,' 
U. S. Army Tank-Automotive Center, 
Warren, Michigan; and Joel L. Leck- 
^Gffional Director of Business 
Affairs, General Services Administra- 
tion Region Five, Chicago, HI. 

There will be no charge for attend- 
ance at the forum, For additional In- 
formation contact: Local and Short^ 
Capiers National Conference,' 
20036^ St- NW, Washington, D. C.: 
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Constructive Chan 



extension granted is insufficient and 
the contractor is forced to speed up 
the work. 


[Editor''s Note: The following article, 
which contains information of interest 
to industry, is reprinted from the 
Headquarters Naval Material Com- 
mand Procurement Newsletter.] 

The wording of the Changes clause 
in Government contracts, and the re- 
quirement in Armed Services Pro- 
curement Regulation (ASPR) 16- 
816.1 for the use of Change Order 
Form DD 1319, would lead one to be- 
lieve that a formal, written change 
order must be issued by the contract- 
ing officer to entitle the contractor to 
an equitable adjustment under the 
Changes clause. However, that is not 
the case; the contracting officer and 
other personnel may, in informal 
communications or by their course of 
conduct, generate price increases and 
time extensions without intending to 
or even being aware that they are 
doing so. 

The Changes clause expressly pro- 
vides for equitable adjustments only 
where the changes are made "by 
written order” of the conti*acting offi- 
cer (or his authorized representa- 
tive). But the courts and appeals 
boards hold that a “constructive” 
change order results, the same as if 
the contracting officer had issued a 
written order on the prescribed DD 
Form, when the contractor is re- 
quired by the words or conduct of 
authorized Government representa- 
tives to perform different or addi- 
tional work under the contract. 
Words effecting the change may bo 
written or oral; and directive words, 
such as "order,” "direct,” or "re- 
quire,” need not be used if the con- 
tractor’s work is, in fact, changed. 

A change may result from a failure 
to act as well as from a positive 
course of conduct. But a "construc- 
tive” change does not occur unless 
the contracting officer, or his autho- 
rized representative, has authority to 
take the action that generates the 
increased costs or time required for 
performance. 

Examples of cii’cumstances under 
which constructive change orders 
may arise are \ 

• When an inspector or contract- 
ing officer unjustifiably rejects work, 
thereby requiring the contractor to 
perform rework or additional work 
not required by the contract. 


« Where inspectors or otlier au- 
thorized personnel require excessive 
tests or a higher standard of per- 
formance than called for by tlie 
specification, 

• Where the contractor's costs are 
increased by a change in the time, 
place, or manner of inspection, or in 
quality control requirements. 

® Where the contract does not 
specify liow the work is to be done 
and the Government’s representative 
insists that it be done in a certain 
way, altliough tiie work could be per- 
formed satisfactorily by a less expen- 
sive method. 

• Where the contractor incurs ad- 
ditional costs because he is forced by 
action of the cognizant Government 
official to alter the sequence in which 
the work is perfoi-med. 

• Where, based on a misinterpreta- 
tion of the contract, the contracting 
officer directs performance not legally 
required by the contract. 

• Whore the contractor is entitled 
to a time extension because of an ex- 
cusable delay, and the contracting 
officer acts in such a way as to re- 
quire the contractor to adhere to the 
original contract performance sched- 
ule^ despite notice of the contractor’s 
claim to an extension of time. This 
is called “acceleration” of perform- 
ance. It may also occur where tlie 
contracting officer recognizes an ex- 
cusable delay, but for a shorter peri- 
od than is justified, so that the time 


• Similarly, where the Govern- 
ment’s specifications contain inconsis- 
tencies or other errors, the correction 
of which is, in fact, required for per- 
foimance of tlie contract work con- 
templated by the parties. In such a 
case the contractor has been entitled 
to an equitable adjustment under the 
Changes clause to compensate him for 
extra wor*k caused by the defects in 
the specifications, even though the 
increase in cost was not caused by 
an expres.s change order. 

The proper method of effecting re- 
quired changes is by written change 
orders which are expressly provided 
for in tlie contract and under whicli. 
both parties arc aware of their rights 
and obligations in regard to the 
change. Constructive changes should 
be avoided; they often impose im- 
proper demands on the contractor, 
increase unnecessarily the Govern- 
ment’s financial obligations, and re- 
sult in unintended time extensions. 
They can more readily be avoided 
if personnel administering contracts 
have an understanding of what con- 
duct might be considered to consti- 
tute constructive changes. Frequently, 
such changes are duo to the contract 
administrator’s lack of understanding 
of the Government’s contractural 
rights. The advice of Counsel is es- 
pecially desirable in tiioao cases, and 
will bo helpful generally in situations 
where constructive change orders may 
arise. 


iMavy Establishes Buying Command 
in Oakland, Calif. 


An Area Buying Command has 
been established at the Naval Supply 
Center, Oakland, Calif,, to exercise 
technical direction, on a trial basis, 

within 

the 12th Naval District (Northern 
California and Nevada). 

The .Navy Field Purchase System, 
which includes the purchase elements 
of inore than 200 naval aetivitics 
worid-wlde, has been centrally man- 
aged from Headquarters, Naval Sun- 
P ^ Sys^ms Command, in Washing- 
ton, D.C,, in the past. However, 
Supply Systems Command is now 
considering the feasability of trans- 
ferring a number of functions to 
locations closer to field purchasing 
^cwvities and their customers. 

The Area Buying Command (ABC) 
was established at Oakland as a test 
of the concept of partial decentraliza- 
tion. A major aim is to determine how 


well ABC can effect the economies of 
consolidated buying by standardizing 
proeodurea and eliminating duplica- 
tions of purchases. 

Rear Admiral Edward F, Metzger. 
Commanding Officer, Oakland Naval 
Supply Center, is ABC's commander. 
Vice commander is Commander Davis 
L. Webb who directs Oakland Naval 
Supply Center’s Purclmse Depart- 

311-3 Building 

.ABC’s first major operational task 
will be to conduct an inventory of 
area purchase requirements and re- 
sources, Prom the results of this in- 
vontory, the first to be undertaken by 
the Navy, ABC will construct a pur- 
chase management master plan for 
the 12th Naval District to match 
area purchase resources with require- 
ments. ^ 
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Contracts of $1,000,000 and over 
awarded during the month of March 
1967: 


DEFENSE SUPPLY AGENCY 


1 — Gen«sco, Inc., Florcnao, Ain. $2,034,807. 
770,160 pnira of men’s light-weight win- 
ter drawers. Defense Personnel Support 
Center, Philadelphia, Pa, 

— The Defense Fuel Supply Center, Alex- 
andria, Vn.i has issued the following con- 
raeCs for 116/14$ aviation gasoline: 

Cities Service Oil Co., New York, N.V, 
$3,122,045. 10,839,000 gallons. 

Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okie. $1,039,140. 11,340,000 gallons, 
Mobil Oil Corp., New York, N.Y, $1,- 
798,923. 11,780,000 gallons. 

Shell Oil Co., New York, N.Y. $1,400,- 
230. 3,400,000 gallons, 

6 — Fruehaul Corp., Fullerton, Calif. $6,339,- 
4B2, 12,426 reusable metal shipping boxes, 
Defense General Supply Center, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

— Fab-Weld Corp., Simpson, Pa. $2,913,897. 
8,284 reuseable metnl shipping boxes. De- 
fense General Supply Center, Richmond, 
Va. 

7 — Salada Foods, Inc., Woburn, Mass. $1,- 
142,261. 1,171,612 pounds of black tea in 
individual bags. Defease Personnel Sup- 
port Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 

— Lester D. Lawson & Co., Long Beach, 
Calif. $4,816,099. 148,740 cases of ration 
supplement — sundries pack. Defense Per- 
sonnel Support Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 

8 — Texaco Co., Inc., New York, N.Y, $1,- 
960,809. 1,200^09 barrels of No. 6 fuel 
oil. Dofensu Fuel Supply Center, Alex- 
andria, Va, 

— Standard Oil Company of California, San 
Francisco, Calif. $1,636,109. 930,000 bar- 
rels of No. 6 fuel oil. Defense Fuel Sup- 
ply Center, Alexandria, Va. 

9 — Intorantioiial Harvester Co., Melrose 
Park, 111. $1,264,982. BO full-tracked die- 
sel engine-driven tractors with concurrent 
spare parts. Melrose Park. Defense Cou- 
^ructlon Supply Center, Columbus, Ohio. 

10 — General Fire Extinguisher Corp., North- 
brook, III $1,032,323. 71,000 flro extin- 
guishers. De/rnso Construction Supply 
Center, Alexandria, Va. 

— The Defense Fuel Supply Center. Alex- 
andria, Va., has awarded the following 
contracts for diesel and fuel oil: 

Mobil Oil Corp., New York. N.Y. $2,- 
767,419 103,250 barrels diesel fuel. 

1,241,400 barrels #6 fuel oil. 

Gulf Oil Corp., Houston, Tex. $1,688,. 
737. 12,000 gallons gnsollne, 77,000 bar- 
rels diesel fuel, 166.700 barrels #6 fuel 
oils 

Humble OH & Rellnlng Co„ Houston, 
Tex. $1,09<,&S1, 25,760 barrels diesel 
fuel. 411,300 barrels #6 fuel oil. 
Metropolitan Petroleum Co., Now York. 
N.Y. $1,078,300. 626,600 barrels #6 fuel 
ol I • 

Co., Midland, Mich, $2,- 
274,00()» GlicmlcaU. Defense General 
Center, Richmond, Va, 

Mills, Inc., Greenville, R.I, $8.- 
360,000. 20|000|060 polypropylene sand- 
bi^B, Defense General Supply Center, 
Richmond, Va. 

16— Royal Lubricants Co., Hanover, N.J. $2.- 
015,886, 666,398 gallons of aircraft tur- 
bine engine lubricating oil, Defense iSiel 
Supply Center, Alexandria, Va, 

16 — The Defense Personnel Support Center, 


CONTRACT LEGEND 

Contract information ia listed in 
the following sequence: Date- 
Company — Value — Material or 
Work to be Performed — Location 
Work Performed — Contracting 
Agency. 


Philadelphia, Fa., has awarded the fol- 
lowing contracts for tropical combat 
boots : 

Safely First Shoe Co., Nashviiie, Tenn. 

$4,763,346, 444,342 pairs. 

Endlcott Johnson Corp., Endlcott, N.Y. 

$3,130,460. 283,704 pairs. 

Wellco Research Industries, Wayncs- 

ville. N.G. $1,716,613. 160,638 pairs. 

17 — Morris Bros. Inc., New York, N.Y, $2.- 
797,868. 1,600,000 cotton bed sheets, De- 
fense Personnel Support Center, Phila- 
delphia, Fa. 

21 — American Oil & Supply Co., Newark, 
N.J. $2,676,684 . 666,306 gallons of air- 
craft turbine engine lubricating oil. De- 
fense Fuel Supply Center, Alexandria, 
Va. 

27 — California Steel & Tabe, Loa Angclca, 
Calif. $1,203,160. 37,600 bunk beds. De- 
fense General Supply Center, Richmond, 

— Dixie Bedding Co.. Miami, Fla. $3,981,- 
788. 166,000 bunk beds. Defense General 
Supply Center, Richmond, Vn. 

28 — Wythe Tool & Machine, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. $1,266,979. 327,816 adjustable tele- 
scopic tent poles- Defense Penonncl Sup- 
port Center, Philadelphia. Pa. 

— United Aircraft, Eart Hartford, Conn. 
$1,608,742. 2,021 sets of benrings and 
13,870 individual bearings. Defense In- 
dustrial Supply Center. Phllndclvhin, Pa. 

29 — LaCrosse Garment Mfg. Co., ■LnCroBse, 

Wia. $2,014,901. 860.000 tent Bhcltcr 

halvcB. Defense Pcreonnel Support Cen- 
ter, Philadelphia, Pa. 

— Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. $2,- 
274.000 . 300,000 gallons of a chemical, 
Defense General Supply Center, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


ARMY 


1 — G.G. Greene Enterprises, Warren, Fn, 
$1,032,807. 6.56mm 10-round clips nncl 
magazine Allcre. Warren, Frankford Ar- 
senai, Philadelphia, Pa, 

— Boeing Co., Morton, Fa. $7,400,000. CH- 
47A helicopter eonflguration lA and III 
product Improvement program, Morton. 
Army AvinUon Materiel Command, St. 
Louis. Mo. 

— ^Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago, 111. $1,012,- 
7M. SM42B fuzes for tho 2.76-lnch rocket. 
Chicago, Harry Diamond Laboratovics, 
Washington, D.O. 

— ^Atlantic Heseareh Corp., Alexandria, Vn. 
$3,000,000, XH22E2 mines. Hanover, 
Mass, AmmuniUon Procurement & Supply 
Agency. Joliet, RI, 

— VI* Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa, $1,616,- 
608. AN/AMT-4D and AN/AMT-12 ra- 
diosonde sets. Philadelphia. Army Elec- 
tronics Command, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2— Stevens Hfg, Co., Ebensburg, Pa. $1,287,- 
127, ^-ton semi-trailers. Bbonsmirg. 
Army Tank Automotive Command, War- 
ren. Mich, 

— ^Johnson Corp., Bellevue, Ohio. $1,029,701. 
8%-ton trailers. Bellevue. Army Tank 
Automotive Gonnmand, Warren, Mich. 

®®**‘"'** Westbury. N.Y. $2,- 
I86.5S1, Teletypewriter sets and related 
cipiiproent, Westbury. Army Electronloe 
Command, Philadelphia, Pa. 

—ITT Gilflilan, Inc., Los Angeles, Cnlif, 
$2,882,800. Omnl-direcUonnl mortar lo- 
rattng radar aystems. Los Angeles. Army 
Electronics Command, Fort Monmouth, 
N.J. 

— ^Allfa Chalmers Mfg. Co., York, Pa. $4,- 
748,360. Work on the Webbers Fall Look 
and Dam, Oklahoma Project. Gore, Okin. 
and York, Pa. Engineer Dist., Tulsa, 
Okla. 

8— General Steel Tank Co., Reidsvllle, N.G. 
$2,616,808, 80,000 gallon enpaeity fuel 
systm supply points. ReidBvlllc. Army 
Mobility Equipment Command, St, Louis, 
Mo. 

— ^KDI Corp., GinclnnaU, Ohio. $1,840,220. 
Metal parts for 2,76-ineh rocket fuzes. 
Olneinnati. AmmuniUon Procurement & 
Sup^y Agency, Joliet, III. 

— ^Inslltute for Defense Analj^«, Arlington, 
Va. $3,013,689. An B-montfa extension for 


additional research and development for 
the Weapons System Evaluation Group of 
the Joint Chief of Staff. $4,006,000. An 

S-moiith Qxtenaion for additional reaenreh 
in technical fields for DDR&E and ARPA, 

Arlington. Defense Supply Service, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

6— Chrysler Motors, Detroit, Mich, $1,034,637 
and $3,428,772. Trucks, Warren, Mich, 

Army Tank Automotive Command, War- 
ren, Mich. 

— Atlas Corp., and H. C. Smith Caiisliuc- 
tlon Co., Oakland, Cnlif. $1,362,378. 31 
months of additional logistics support at 
Knwajalein Test Site. Nikc~X Piojcct 
Office, Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala. 

7 — National Presto Industries, Ban Clnire, 

Wis, $3,966,802. Metal parts for &-inch W 
M106 projectiles, and for lifting pluga, 

Eau Claire. Ammunition Procurement & 

Supply Agency, Joliet. 111. 

— Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., York, Pa. $L,. 

616,633. Work on tho Do Gray l>nm and 
Reservoir, Arkansas Project. West Allis, 

Wls, and Arkndelphla, Ark. Engineer 
Dist., Vicksburg, Miss. 

— United Aircraft, Stratford, Conn. $1,260,- 
000. Component armor kits for CII-filA 
holicoptera (Flying' Crane), Stratford. 

Army Aviation Materiel Command, Si. 

Louis, Mo. 

— Vnro, Inc., Garland, Tox. $1,667,475. 

Classified electronic equipment. Garland, 

Army Electronics Command, Fort Mon- 
mouth, N.J. 

— Mernndo, Inc., Washington, D.C. $3,294,- 
394, Construction of two 8-story wings ns 
additions to the Sheridan Building at the 
Soldier's Homo, Washington, D.C. Enel* 
near Dist., Bnltimoro, Md. 

8 — Phllco-Povd Corp., Newport Bench, Calif. S 

$4,650,200. Continuation of resonreh and . 

development on the Chaparral nlr defoiise ‘ 

missile system. Anaheim, Calif. Army 

Missile Command, Redstone Arsenal, 
Huntsville, Ain, 

— Webber Construclora, Miami, Fin. $1,888,- 
400. Work on tho Pour River Bnalna, 

Florida Project, Marion County, Fla. 

Engineer Dist., Jacksonville, Fin, 

0— University of Wisconsin, Mndisoa, Wis. 
$1,800,000. Continuation of operation of 
tho Mathematics Resonreh Coaler. Madi- 
son. Army Reaenreh Officc-Durhnm, Dur- 
ham, N.C. 

— FMC Corp., South Charleston, W, "Vn. 

$1,090,800. Rond wheels for M113 vclil- 
cles. Loa Angeles, Cnlif. Army Tank 
Automotive Command, Wnrrcn, Mich. 

— Hughes Tool Co., Culver City, Calif. 
$1,643,041. XM27E1 aircraft armament 
sub-systems for OH-OA hoUcoploi'B, Cul- 
ver City. Army Weapons Command, Reck 
Island, 111. 

10 — The Army Electronics Command, Fart w- 
Monmouth, N.J. , lins awarded the follow- ^ 
lag contract, for contract definition on i 
the Tactical Fire Direction Systems i 
I.B.M. Corp., Gaithersburg, Md. $1,- ! 
006,960; Litton Systems, Inc., Van 
Nuys, Calif. $1,416,874, Burroughs : 

Corp., PaoH, Pn. $1,210,841. 

— Morrison Knudsen Co., Pcrlnl Corp., 

Brown & Root, Inc., McLnughlln, Inc. 17 

and F & S Contracting Co., Scatllc, 

Wash. $82,916,474. Work on tho Libby 
Dam, Kootcnol Rlvor Project. Libby, 

Monti Engineer Dist., Seattle. Wash. 

— Federal Cartridge Corp., Mlnncnpclia, 

Minn. $29,087,902. Ordnance components 
nnd Operations and Maintenance Actlvl- 
ties. New Brighton, Minn. Ammunition 
Procurement & Supply Agency, Joliet, 20 

— A. O. Smith Corp., Chicago, 111. $4,0DB,- 
61G. Metal parts for M117A1 760-pouad 
bomba. Wnco, Tex, Ammunition Procure- 
ment & Supply Agency, JoHot, HI. 

— Lockheed Aircraft, Plninfiold, N.J. SI,* 

226,446. Range-only radar systems for 
tho XMI68 Weapons System. Plninfiold. 

Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pn. 

— Chrysler Motors, Detroit, Mich, $1,188,- 
818. Various telephone utility maintenance 
trucks. Warron, Mich,, Cnrdlngton, Ohio 
and Durant, Okln. Army Tank Automo- 
tive Command, Warren, Mich. 

— Raytheon Mfg. Co., Lexington, Mnss- 
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$3,000,000. Continued work on the im- 
proved Hftwk. Bedford, Mass, Army Mia- 
aile Command, Redstone Arsenal, Hunta- 
C vilte, Ala. 

13— J H W, Inc., Dover, Del. $1,304,170. Con- 
struction of un Intercepting sower from 
Naha City to the MachlnaCo Service Area, 
Okinawa. Engineer Diet., Okinawa. 

— Hercules, Inc., Wilmington, Del. $8,876,- 
632. Manufacturing miscellaneous propel- 
lants i loading, assembling and packing 
rocket motors ; and operations and main- 
tenance activities, Radford. Va. Ammu- 
nition Procurement & Supply Agency 
Joliet, 111. 

— General Electric, Kansas City, Mo. $1,. 
267,008. A generator for the Stockton Res- 
ervoir, Missouri Project. Schenectady, 
N.Y. and Stockton, Mo. Engineer Dist., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

—Elmer J. Frccthy Co., El Cerrito. Calif, 
$1,634,061. Work on tho Walnut Creek 
Channel, California Project. Walnut 
Creek, Calif. Engineer Diat,, Sacramento, 
Calif. 

— Weatcru Electric, New York, N.Y. $100.- 
000,000. Continuing Nlke-X research anil 
development. Burlington, N.C., Orlando, 
Fla., Waylnnd, Mass., St. Paul, Minn.. 
Syracuse, N.Y., Santa Monica, Calif., 
and Whippany, N.J. Niko-X Project Of- 
fice, Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala. 

14— Eltra Corp., Toledo. Ohio. $1,867,799. 
Batteries for 2*^ ami 6-ton trucks. Oak- 
land, Calif. East Point, Gn., Redding, 
Pa,, and Oklahoma City, Okla. Army 
Tank Automotive Center, Warren, Mich. 

— Wliito Motors, Lansing, Mich, $10,433 - 
000. 2’^-ton trucks. Lansing. Project 
Manager, General Purpose Vehicles 
Michigan Army Plant, Warren, Mich. 
—General Motors, Cleveland, Ohio. $4,000,- 
000. Body and band nssombty for 81mm 
projectiles. Cleveland. Ammunition Pro- 
curement & Supply Agency, Joliet, 111, 

— Westinghouao Air Brake Co., Peoria, 111 
$2,72^132. Earth moving scrapers. Toc- 
coa, Gn. Army Mobility Equipment Com- 
mand, St. LojIs, Mo. 

-Ceasim Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kan. $3.- 
862,600. Bombs, including shipping nnd 
storage contnlnora. Wichita, Ammunition 
procurement & Supply Agency, Joliet, 111. 

Baltimore, Md, 
$2,267,006. Construction of a three-story 
building for a major air command liead- 
qunrlera at Langley AFD, Va. Engineer 
Dist,, Norfolk, Va. 

Wilmington, Del. $0,384,- 
606, 2.76-Inch rocket componenta. Law- 
ronco, Kan. Ammunition Proenromont & 
Supply Agency. Joliet, 111. 

Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., 
Bethpngo. N.Y. $2,914,900. Modification 
Ltn' nirernft. Bothpugo. Army 

Aviation Materiel Command, St. Louis, 
Mo, * 

Motors, Muskegon. Mich. $2.- 
269.900. Power packages for M48A4 
tanks, Muakogon. Army Tank Aulomo- 
tlvo Command, Warren, Midi. 

Indianapolis, Ind. $3,- 
696,400. 1-C8-A-6A nirernft onglnos for 
LOH nirernft. Indianapolis. Army Avln- 
lo A.". Matorioi Command, St. Louis, Mo. 
16— Alrtronlca Infcriintional Corp., Fort Lnu- 
”■ ^I'*'00,777, Compohont parts 
nssombly for tho M60 

D"- 

“ol'wood. HI. $1,- 

cm’ti’Wgo clips. 

Bollwood. Frnnkford Araoiml, Philndol- 
Pnia, Pa. 

”~^iT7a''vTo I'V»or Co.. St. Louis, Mo. 
$1,179,780. Engineering dovclopmont of 
POD system. St. Louis. 
Edgowood Arsenal, Md. 

—Bell Helicopter Co., Hurst. Tox, $2,000,- 

tor nddl- 
(Cobra). Hurst. 
Louis M(^ Materiel Command, St. 

20— Intornafjoual Harvester Co., Molroao 

trnptJirl ■ Ptnsol-ongino drivon 

■ Ohloago, III. Army Mobility 
Equipment Command, St. Louis, Mo. 

27R Mnskegon. Mich. $8,- 

„Multl-fuoi engines for S-ton 
P- Mnskogon, Army Tank Automo- 
Hvo Command, Warren, Mich. 

OAA K F®®”*^"*'.*’** Toledo. Ohio. $12,640,- 
Government fur- 
Ind engines. South Bend, 

~?572a?n" Dvldgeport. Conn, 

fni? n# ^^1 bonding, assembling and pack- 
ing of miscellaneous small arms nmmu- 
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nition nnd components, and for operation 
and maintenance activities. Independence 
Mo. Ammunition Proeurement & Sunolv 
Agency. Joliet, 111. ouimiy 

& S«pP>y Co.. Denver. Colo. 
$1,217,66'^ Sm blades for 2.76-inch rocket 
motors. Denver. Picatinny Arsenal, Do- 
ver, N.J. 

— Dirilyte Company of America, Kokomo. 
Ind. $1,027,500, Pin bladee for 2.76-inch 
rocket motors, Kokomo. Picatinny Arse- 
nal, Dover, N.J. 

* Research Corp.. Janesville. 
Wis, $1,102,800. Metal parts for rocket 
luaes. Janesville. Ammunition Procurc- 
5?®.’?'^ Agency, Joliet, 111. 

^ Howell Co., Chicago, 111, $2,126,- 
960. Grenado fuzea, Chicago. Ammunition 
Prccuromeut & Supply Agency, Joliet. 

$6,852,466, School buses of various imib- 
aenger capacity and gross vehicle weights. 

T * ®P*‘>”elield, Ohio and 

Lima. Ohio. Army Tank Automotive 
Commnnd, Warren, Mich, 

«20,8O7.6OO. CH- 
I . (Chinook) hcllcovtcrs and related 
data. Morton. Army Aviation Materiel 
Command. St. Louis, Mo, «*aM!riei 

* Research Corp., Janesville. 
WiH. $1,129,666. Fuze adapters for Ulmm 
mortar cartridges. Janesville, Wis., and 
Chicago, III. Ammunition Procurement & 
Supply Agency, Joliet, 111. 

Kent, Ohio. $2.- 
71)9,609. Rotary diesel engine compressors. 
Kent. Array Mobility Equipment Com- 
inaiid, St. LouiSi Mo. 

Electric, Burlington, Vt. $3,467.- 
802. 20ram automatic guns, with gun 
pods, Burlington. Army Weapons Com- 
mand, Rock Island. 111. 

Nashville, Tenn. $2,620,- 
aSQ, Motel parts for 106mm illuminating 
projectiles. Nnslivtlle. Ammunition Pro- 
curement & Supply Agency, Joliet, 111, 
Vomon. Onllf. 
$2,280,pdz. Metal ports for mine canis- 
ters. Brockton, Mass, and Vomon. Am- 
■Jii'nitlon Procurement & Supply Agency, 
uOtlOtj l.$» 

28— International Harvester Co., Melrose 
I ark, ill. $1,862,120, Diesel engine driven 
tenctors, Chicago, III, Army Mobility 
Equipment Command, St. Louis, Mo. 

24— Boullgiiy Co., Charlotte, N.C. $1,164,842, 
Mounla for 100mm rifles. Charlotte. Wa- 
tervliot Arsenal. N.Y. 

Minneapolis. Minn. 
$x,U8l,C90. Irailcr-mountcd aircondlUon- 
ors. MInnonpoits. Army Mobility Equip- 
mout Commnnd, Sfc. Louis, Mo. 

— Pacific Ventures, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 
$l,l(y,000. Construction of n warehouse 
at ElinondorC APB. Alaska. Engineer 
Diet., AnchoragQ, Alaska. 

— HclJ IleHcoptor Co., Port Worth, Tex. 
$1,000,009, Work on a composlto nirernft 
progrnin. Port Wortli, Army Aviation 
Mneevlol Laboratories, Fort Buatls, Va. 

“eronn'an,. B«rbank. Calif. 
$1,900,000, Work on a composlto aircraft 
inogrum. Burbank. Army Aviation Ma- 
tcriel Labin-atorlea, Port BusUs, Va. 

27 — American Mnehitts & Foundry Co., Brook- 

?2'^82,574. Metal parts for 
760-lb bombs. Garden City. N.Y. Ammu- 

Jolict jij * Supply Agency, 

—Mojrlson-KnudBen Co„ New York. N.Y. 
$1,C46,U00. RchabilitnUon nnd construction 
in*. “nd packing fn- 

Army Ammunition 
plant, Burlington, Iowa. Engineer Diet.. 
Omaha, Nob, 

28— Continental Motors, Muskegon, Mich, $8.- 

660.000. Unit exchange of a minimum 
quantity of now or remaiiufacturcd 0^70 
ongiues. Mobllo, Ala. Army Aviation Ma- 
teriel Commnndi St. Louis, Mo. 

— WoBfern Electric, Now York, N.Y. 83.- 

200.000. FY 1067 Nlko Hercules nnd Im- 
provGcJ NIko PlovcuIcb <englncerliie: BcrvIceSs 
Burlington. N.O. i Santa Monica. Calif., 
nnd Syracuse, N.Y. Army Missile Com- 
mand. Redstono Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala. 

Waterloo, Iowa. 
$2,380,019. IQOmm projeotilea. Waterloo. 
Proouremont Dotnohment, Chicago, 111. 
—Dyson & Co., Pensacola, Fla. $1,693,126. 
AItGi'atlona nncl air conclitionlns of 41 
BoparatG onc-atory frame airmen dorml- 
Tyndall APB. PU. Ofllce of the 
^'"01 01 Enginoera, Washlnglon, D.O. 

Kent* W.' 

244.G23. Self oontain^ shop sets for 
maintenance of construction and automo- 
tivo type equipment. Kent. Army Mobility 
Equipment Command, St. Louis, Mo. 


— WeatlnghouBC Air Brake Co., Peoria, III, 
$2,068,364, Rond graders. Indianapolis, 
Ind. Army Mobility Equipment Command, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

— Studebaker Corp., Minneapolis. Minn. 
$1,268. 632, Generator sets. MinneiiiioHs, 
Mum. Army Mobility Equipment Com- 
mand, St. Louis, Mo. 

MfS- Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
$10,911,626. Loaders. Deerlletd, 111. Army 
Mobility Equipment Command, St. Louis, 
Mo, 

— Kochring Co., Newton, Iowa. §2,660,340, 
pitching machines, Newton. Army Mo- 
bility Equipment Command, St. Louis. 
Mo. 

— Cntcvpillnr Tractor Co., Peoria. Ill, $7,- 
941,917. Tractors. Peoria. Army Mobility 
Equipment Command, Si, Louis, Mo. 

— Sn , Corp., South Charleston, W. Va. 
f“'*'-0«l‘10. Dltl'erentinl assemblies for 
Mils vehicles. San Jose, Calif, Army 
Xfiiik Automotive Command, Warren. 
Midi. 

Motors, CJovoland, Ohio. $0.- 

600.000. Establishment of facilitica to 
produce metal parts for 81nun shells. 
Olevelond. Ammunition Procurement & 
Supply Agency, Joliet, 111, 

SLxatford, Conn, $1,646,770. 
1-66-L-70 aircraft, eiiglneo for CH-47 
Chincok aircraft, Stratford, Army Avia- 
tion Materiel Command, St. Louis, Mo. 

Lexington. Mass, §1,791,. 
^9. Itenel motor test sets for the Hawk 
mlssllo _ system. Lexsngton, Mass., and 

n Army Missile 

Command, Redstone Araonal, Huntsville, 

HRS Corp., BuHingiune, Calif. $1,164,741. 

of au Automatic Data I'roc- 
rasing Syatem dealing with software for 
the Seventh Army. Germany. Engineer 
voir'^Va* * Hovelopmont Labs, Fort Hol- 

9°'^ Tucson. Aria. 
$1,130,000. Construction of two threo- 
Blory, 200-mnn dormitories at DrvJs- 
Monthon AFB, Ariz. j ami one Ihreo- 
A7?ir' , ‘loi’mRoi'y at Wllliama 

cS. ^ Hist., Los Angelos, 

80— McKciizIo Construction Co., San Antonio, 
Tox. $1 000,126. Work on tho Sail Anl 
tonlo Channel improvement, Texas Proj- 
cct. Euglncpr Diet., Fort Worth, Tex. 
io*, La Canada, Calif, $1,- 

021,688. Work on tlio Blanchard Canyon 
mid Channel nnd Dobrls Busin, Blue Gum 
Canyon Project. Tujimga, Calif. Engineer 
Disc. Lo.s Angoles, Calif. 

032,900. Eleetrical equipment sholtora, 
Hayro. Army Eioctroulco Command, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Angeles. Calif. 
$1, 816,185, 106mm curtridgo enses, Ver- 
non, Cniif. Southwest Procurement Dist., 
Pasndoan, Calif. ' 

Wfirren, Mich, $1,394,- 
Wnn-on, Mich, Army 
Micth Command, Warren, 

~nr7e'nnv* ^n'Rnnapolls, Iiul, $1.- 

077,002. Steering genv naHemblica nnd two 
lota of Bparo parts for XM733 amphibious 

rala" u'll' margiiml ter- 

laln vohicioa. Clovoland, Ohio. Army 

mIoIi. Command, Wnneiu 

Horp., Huntsville, Ala. $1,286,- 
42Q, Inatnllat on kits and sholtera for 
hold communications. Ilunloville. Army 
Eloctroulcs Command, Philadelphia, Pn, 

«i Newport Bench, Calif. 

$1,936,170. Test equipment for the Ohap- 
Biral M S8 0 Syatem. Anaheim, Cnllf, 
Array Miasilo Comrannd, Roclstono Arse- 
nal. Huntsvillo, Ala. 

^rx'i Van Nnya, Calif. 
11,^2,702. Conduct of an cxporiinont to 
collect data on high speed aircraft 
against Army ground weapons. Fort Ord. 

moif „ProeuremoiJt Eotncli- 

iTient, Oakland, Calif. 

Burilngton, Vt, $1,427,- 
aircraft machine guns witli 
nnoillary eqvi^moni nnd repair pnrta to 
Army guns, Bur- 
lington. Army Weapons Command, Red- 
stone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala. 

Corp., Trimoa, Pa, $2,793,- 
640. 60-cyde diesel engine driven genora- 
ter Trimos. Army Mobility Equip- 

ment Comrannd, St. Louis, Mo. 

Waukegan, III. 
$1,466,428, Outboard motors for assault 
WN*® Wmikegnn, Army Mo- 

St. Louis, Mo. 

-Dinger Contracting Co„ Staton iBlondi 
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M.Y. $1,275,888. Construction of ammu- 
nition mnSnteiianco facilities at Letter- 
kenny Army Depot, Chambersbucg, Pa. 
Engineer Dist., Baltimore, Md. 

— Packard Bell Electronics Corp., Newbury 
Park, Calif. $8,267,201. A FpecinI elec- 
tronic teat set used for air fields and air- 
craft can-lpr decks. Newbury Park. Senith- 
Tveat Procurement Detachment, Pasadana. 
Calif. 

— S. S. Mullen, Inc., Seattla, Wash. $3,- 
940,631. Work on the Little Goose Lock 
and_ Dam on Snake River, Washington 
Project. Whitman County Wfl^. Engi- 
neer Diet., Wallfi Walla, Wash, 

— Raytheon Co., Lexington, Mass. $1,734,- 
936. Magnatron tubes for Nike Hercules 
missiles, Waltham, Mass. Army Missile 
Command, Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville. 
Ala, 

— Amron Corp., Waukesha. Wls, $1,589,678. 
Metal parts for bomblets, Waukesha. 
Ammuniticn Procurement & Sunnlv 
Agency, Joliet, 111. 

— Williams Co.. Bloomington, 111. 
$2,592,817. Bomb fuzes. Bloomington. 
Ammuntic>n Procurement & SuddIv 
Agency, Joliet, 111. 

Co., Fort Calhoun, Neb. 
$1,229,440. 60mm fin nssemblica. Fort 
Calhoui, Ammunition Procurement & 
Supply Agency, Joliet, 111. 

— Jl*«eywen, Inc., Hopkins. Minn. $1,671,- 
430. Fuzes, $1,620,694. Metal parts for 
bomblets. New Brighton, Minn. Ammuni- 
tion Procurement & Supply Agency. Jo- 
liet, III. 

— Cf|,«>nl>erlaln Corp-, Waterloo, Iowa. $2,- 
812,622, High oxpiosivo warheads for 2.75- 
^eh rockets, Waterloo. AtnmimiUon 
Procurement & Supply Agency, Joliet, III. 
•— Holston Defense Corp., Kingsport, Tenn. 
SIiB72.544. Miscellaneous propollnnts and 
explosives. Kingsport, Ammunition Pro- 
curement & Supply Agency, Joliet, 111. 
—Mason & Hanger, Silas Mason Co., New 
York, N,^. $5,468,674, Lending, asaem- 
bling and packing of explosives and for 
operations and maintenance activities ot 
the Army Ammunition Plant, Burlington, 
lown. Ammunition Procurement & Simply 
Agency, Joliet, 111. ' 

Torrance. Gallf. 
$4,862,422. Clnasifled ammunition nnd for 
operations nnd mninlennnco activities nt 
the Army Ammunition Plnnt. Milan, 
Jenn. Ammunition Procurement & Supply 
Agency. Joliet, III. 

9.®"’ Tenn. $2,166,480. 

750-lb, ^mb components, Bristol. Ammu- 

JoIEet & Supply Agency, 

— Interiiaijopal Harvester Co., Melrose 
niesoJ engine driven 
factors. Chicago, III, Army Mobility 
Eoulpmont Command, St, Louis, Mo. 
er!n' Lexington, Mass. $1,636,- 

200. Bomb fnzea. Briatol, Tonn. Army 
Procurement Detacliment, Chicago. Ill 
— Johnaen Corp., Bellevue, Ohio. $5,295,448. 
/5-ton chasafa, Detloviie. Army Tank Au- 
tomotive Command, Warren, Mich, 
ew eSv Motors. Indianapol's, Ind. | 2 .. 

^^-month component Improve- 
ment program for T-e3-A-BA turbo shaft 

♦Ifini Army Aviation Ma- 

teriel Command. St. Louis, Mo, 

^po“°'n®T Te*. 

nfiscmhlies. 83.- 
" I,?.** «3SRinbll«a. $2,300,985. 
Cylinder nsBombHeB, Fort Worth. Army 
Aviation Materiel Command, St Lout^ 

m ‘ , Lock. Coim. 

Propeller nascmbllea for U-IA 
and OV-1 aircraft. Windsor Look. Army 
Aviation Materiel Command, St. Louis, 

■AVCO Corp., Stratford, Conn. $1,689,640. 

diffusers for T-63 engines. Itrnt- 
SL^Loi/rWo^'" ^ ^ Materiel Command, 

Lexington, Maas. $1,000,- 
X’ improved Hawk mis- 

I*”®’’ I'td. $6,406,- 

774, Receivers nnd transmissions for vehi- 
Huntington. 

Army Electronics Command, Philadelphia, 

Indianapolis, Ind. $4,- 
460,194, Tiansfer assemblies and trauB- 
miasions for 166min guns, eight-inch 
howit^rs, and recovery vehicles, $1,2IL- 
Ilrf’ transmission for personnel, cargo, 
and Hawk missile carriers. Indianapolis, 


Amy Tank Automotive Center. St, Louis, 
Uo. 

NAVY 

1— University of Washington. Applied Phys- 
ica Laboratory. Seattle, Wash, $2,769,000. 
Re^rch nnd development In ttie field of 
underwatec ordnance. Seattle. Naval Ord- 
nance Systems Command. 

— Hazeltine Corp., Little Neek, N.Y. $1,- 
212,713. Acoustic detection transmitting 
seta. Little Neck. Nayai Air Systems 
Command. 

— Rm^hcon Co., Sudbury, Mass. $1,000,000. 
Alteration kits for Polaris guidance elec- 
tronic assemblies. Sudbury. Special Proj- 
ects OlRco. 

2 — Genera] Dynamics, Pomona, Calif. $3,- 
874,000. Materials and assemblies for 
the Standard Arm missile. Pomona. Na- 
val Air Systems Command. 

— United Bontbnilders, Bellingham, Wash, 
$2,526,262. Personnd landing craft vehi- 
cles. Bellingham. Naval Ship Syslema 
Command. 

— Cameron Iron Works, Houslon, Tex. $1,- 
278.620. Inert parts few tlie WK12 MOD 
1 Terrier missile booster. Houston. Navnl 
Ordnance Systems Command. 

3 — ^McDonnell Aircraft, St. Louis, Mo. $36,- 
000,000. F-4J aircraft. St. Louis. Naval 
Air Systems Command. 

6 — United Aircraft, Stratford, Conn. $1,677,- 
300. Research and development connected 
with n mine countermeasures configuni- 
tion of the CH-63A helieojiter. Stratford. 
Naval Air Systems Command. 

— Beech Aircraft, Wichita, Kan, $1,230, ,353, 
Aerlnl targets. Wichita. Navnl Air Sys- 
tems Command. 

— Marinette Marine Corp., Marinette, Wis. 
$2,322,120. Mechnniz^ landing crah. 
Marinotte. Na-.ol Ship Systems Command, 
— Vitro Corp. of America, Silver Spring, 
Ud. $9,304,200. Engineering nnd support- 
ing aervlca-s end facilities for Terrier, 
Tartar and Talos weapons systems. Sil- 
ver Spring. Naval Ordnance Systems 
Command. 

7— Melpnr, Inc., Falls Church, Vn, $2,865.- 
014. Airborne radar homing and warning 
Bets. Falls Church, Navnl Air Syslems 
Command. 

— Ealscr Aerospace & Electronics Corp., 
Palo Alto, Calif, $1,147,600. Spare parts 
to support the AN/AVA-l data display 
systcra installed in A/6A nlrcvaft. Palo 
Alto. Navy Aviation Supply Ofllce, Pliila- 
uelphia, Pa. 

— American Electric, Inc., La Mlrndn, Calif. 
1^1,616,064. SOO-goIlon external auxiliary 
fuel tanks. La HIrada. Naval Air Sys- 
tems Command, 

—Sperry Rand Corp., Great Neck, N.Y. 
$2,060,000. Increased limltallon of au- 
thOTlzatlon for Terrier MK 76 Mods 8 
nnd 6 flro control system modernization. 
Great Meek. Navel Ordnance Systems 
Command, 

Shipyard, San Petlro, Calif. $1,600,- 
2®"; overhaul of the landing sliip. 

dock, USS Alamo (LSD-83), San Pedro. 
SuPM-ylsor of Shipbuilding. Twelfth Na- 
val Dial., San Francisco, Calif, 
~HaythDon Co., Sudbury, Mass. $1,221,000. 
Folarla MK— 2 guidance electronics assem- 
OflSe Special Projects 

— Aircraft, Norwalk, Conn. $9,996,- 
646. A--6A aircraft. Norwalk, Aviation 
OIBce, Fhlla^lphin, Pa. 

& Son, Inc., New York. 
N.Y. $1,04?,430. Engineering and design 
swIoM to modernize DLG-6 guided mis- 
U. S. Nava! Shipyard, Phil- 

BdeJphta, Pa. 

Mishawaka, Ind. $2,600,- 
OOO. Engineering program on the Tales 
HIM-8 aeries missile. Mlslinwnka, Naval 
Ordnance Systems Command. 

— Oollina Radio Co., Cedar Ranldn Town 

|I.038.666.APN/AnG-51 radio sets used 

lOT general communlentions purposes on 
Birolanes. ships and vehicles. Cedar Ra- 
pids. Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, 

Saernmento, 
A-3 propellant 
Offl« S..cramento. Special Projects 

~Sw**S^ Electric, Pitbfldd, Mass. $2,097.- 
289. Poseidon guidance equipment. Pltts- 
ilald. Special Projects Office, 

Electric, Schenectady, N.Y. $3,- 
»BJh600. Research and development work 
*-® nuclear propulsion. Sche- 
nectady. Nniml Ship Systems Command. 


-Newport Nows Shipbuilding & Dry Doclt 
Co., Newport News. Vn. $1,287,513. Nu- 
clear reactor compartment components. 
Newport News, Naval Ship Systems Com- 
mancl. 

Co., Fort Wayne, Ind, $3,800 - 
poo. Increased limitations of authoriza- 
tion for hns.Q engineering and develop- 
ment of an air droppable sonobiioy 
system. Port Wayne, Naval Air Systems 
Command. 

— Bethlchen. Steel Corp.. Hoboken. N I 
$1,307,777. Overhaul of the ammunition 
ship USS iinunn Loa (AE-8). Hoboken, 
Supervisor of Shipbuilding, Third Naval 
Dtat. 

Aircraft, Stratford, Conn. Sfi.. 
027,117. IIH-3F hcllcoptors for the 
Coast Guard. Stratford, Nava] Air Sys- 
tema Commniul, 

— Kcltec Iiulustries, Inc,, Alexandria, Vo. 
$1,640,298. Radar slmiilntorB and ea- 
gincoring services nnd todmlcnl Irnlnlag 
on the equipment. Alexandria. Naval Ship 
bystoina Command. 

15— Raytheon Co., Lexington, Mass, $1,000,- 
000. Long lend items for Sparrow III 
guided missiles. Lowell, Muss, Navnl Air 
Systems Command. 

— Thiokol Chemical Corp., Denville, N,J. 
$6,450,163. Liquid propellant rocket en- 
gines. Rockawny, N.Y, Naval Air Sys- 
tems Command. 

16— General Dynamics, Groton, Conn, $5.- 
000,000. Long load time components for 
a nuclenr-poworod submarine, Groton. 
Naval Ship Systems Command. 

17— Tabct Mfg. Co., Norfolk, Vn, $1,816,031. 
Radio receiver swlteliboards, Norfolk. Na- 
val Electronic Supply Office, Great Lakes. 

20— Gallon Amco, Iiie., Gallon, Olilo, $!,S14,- 
747. 20nnn projectiles. Gallon, Navy 
Ships Parts Control Center, Mechanics- 
burg. Pa. 

21— Jordon Co., Sulaun City, Calif. $2,173,000, 
Improvements nt Dw Dock No. 1, U.S, 
Naval Shipyard, Vallejo, Calif. Western 
Div.i Naval Pacllitlos Engineering Com- 
mnnd, San Bi-uno, Calif. 

— Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp.. 
Belhpngo, N.Y, $8,200,000, Ronnavoli and 
development work on the EA-GB n'rcrnfi. 
Bothpage. Naval Air Systems C-'mmand. 

22— Marinette Marine Carp., Marinette, Wis, 
$7,258,400. 48 landing craft (mceimtiizccll. 
Marinette, Naval Ship Systems Command. 

—Stanford UniversKy, Palo Alto, Cnl'f, 
$4,800,000, Research work, Palo Alto, Of- 
fiof! of Naval Research. 

— Atins-Bradtord Co., Tloiiatnn, Tex. $5,- 
666.498. Mark 46 projeelllos, Houston. 
Navy Ships Parts Control Center, Jlc- 
chnnieBburn , Pa. 

—George Washington University, Wnsh- 
ngton, D.C. $1,082,000, Research nii 
logistics planning, Washington, D,C, Of- 
fico of Naval Re.senrch. 

23 — Wllliamctfc Iron & Steel Co., Portland, 
Ore, $1,298,205, Modification of the USNS 
General H, H. Arnold (T-AGM-O). Part- 
land. ^iporvlsor of Shipbuilding, Elghlh 
Naval Dist., Now Orleans, La, 

—Lear Sleglcr, Grand Rapids, Mich. S3,- 
0^57,671. Loft bomb computer sysloaia, 
Grand Rnplda. Naval Air Systems Com- 
mand. 

— Ji?*'*®** Mtg. Co., Muskegon Helglita, 
Mich. $1,187,080. Numerically contmlled 
prppollor profiling machine to rnachlno 
sliip propellers. MusVegon Heights. Navy 
Purehnslng Office. Washington, D.Ci 

— Vnro, Inc., Garland, Tex. $2,512,012. 
Guided missile launchers. Garland. Naval 
Air Systems Command. 

24— Martin Marietta, Middle River, Md. It.- 
J17 i 031. Classified work on Navy aircraft. 
Middle River. Naval Air Systems, Com- 
mand. 

27— Sperry Rand Corp., Bristol, Tonn. $2.- 
044,460, Special tooling nnd apodal leal 
equipment for the Shrike missilo. Drialol. 
Naval Air Systems Command, 

—General Electric, Utica, N.Y. $2,800,009. 
Airborne data processing ayatoms, UUca. 
Naval Air Systems Command. 

Inc,, Nashua. N.II. 
$6,272,621. Electronic equipment. Nashua. 
Nevnl Air Systems Command. 

—Johns Hopkins University, Applied Phys- a 
on®. Silver Spring, Md. $23,- 

404,000. Increase in the current rcsenreh 
and development on Bumblebee for Iho 
NASA. Silver . 

□pring, Naval Ordnance Systems Com- 
mand. 

Precision, Riverdnle, Md. $2,440.- 
500. Production of n prototype S2E 
weapon system trainer with related serv- : 
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Icea and materials. -Rivordale. Naval 
Training Device Center, Orlando, Fla. 

— B-E-C-K — Rnber lac., Seattle, Wash. SI,- 
067,700. Construction of an Arctic Re- 
search Laboratory, Barrow, Alaska, 
Northwest Div., Naval Fncilillea Eiigi- 
neering Command, Seattle, Wash. 

— Brezina Coastriiction Co., Pomona. Calif. 

11.343,000. Construction of barracks, 
waves' barracks and commissioned olll- 
cers mess (closed) at the Naval Station, 
Long Beach, Calif. Southwest Div., Naval 
Fncllitios Engineering Command, San 
Diego, Calif, 

— American Construction Co., Washington. 
D.C. $1,424,000. Addition to Air Force 
Systems Command Headquarters, Building 
1635, Andrews AFB, Md. Chesnpouko 
Div., Nava! Facilities Engineering Com- 
mand, Washington, D.C. 

2G — LTV, Inc., Warren, Mich. $6,306,537, 
Design, evaluation and demonstration at 
sea of an engineering model of the Lance 
landing force support weapon, Warren. 
Navy Purchasing Ofiico, Los Angeles 
Calif. 

—Sealed Service, Inc., Elizabeth, N.J, $70,- 
000,000. Contninership sorvlco from West 
Const port.s to Vietnam, Military Sea 
Transportation Sorvlco. 

30 — Republic Electronics Industries Corn., 
Huntington, N.Y. $3,034,825. Radio navi- 
gational sots for aircraft, Huntington. 
Navy Aviation Supply Onice, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

— Whitlng-Turnor Conlriicting Co., Mem- 
phis, Tonn. $1,608,000. Construction of on 
avionics training building at tiie Naval 
Air Station, Mempliis, Tenn. Southeast 
Div,, Naval Facilities Engineering Com- 
mand, Charleston, S.C. 

—General Dynniuics, Pomona, Calif. $120,- 
661,101. Production of the Standard mis- 
sile. Pomona. Naval Ordnanco Systems 
Command. 

31— Teletype Corp., Skokie, 111. $4,642,446. 
Various types of communication sots, 
Skokie. Navy Purchasing Onicc, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

—Pasco Steel Corp., Pomona, Calif, 23,- 
881,808. Pontoon iisscmbllea, Columbus, 
Ga. and Pomona. Navy Purchnslng Of- 
fice, Los Angeles, Calif, 

—Intercontinental Mfg. Co., Garland, Tex. 
|0.120,000 OOO-lb. bomb bodies. Garland. 
Navy Sliips Parts Control Center, Mo- 
elianhsburg. Pa. 

—Newport News Sliipbnildlng & Drydock- 
ing Co., Newport Nows, Va. $40,000,000. 
Advanco planning Hoheduling, onginoor- 
Ing and design work, matorinl procuro- 
mont and pvofabrication for preparation 
for construction of nuclcnr-powored at- 
tack aircraft carrier CVA(N) 68, New- 
port Nows. Naval Ship Syatoms Com- 
mand. 

Aviation, Anaheim, 
Calif, $1,610,600. Modification of ships 
Inertial navigation system equipment on 
the nuclear powered submarlno USS La- 
fayolto (SSBN-610). Anaheim. Naval 
Ship Systems Command, 


MARINE CORPS 

9— Goodyear Tiro & Rubber Co., Akron 
Gblo. $8,787,360. Manufacture of 68 
60,000-.p]lon capacity, tactical nlrfloh 
fuel dispensing systoma. Akron, Hoad 
n’^artora, Marino Corps. 

Motors, Hudson, Ohio. $2,307, 
228 , Scoop-typo londors and nssoclatot 
equipmoni, Cleveland, Ohio. Hendquar 
*0^"' Marine Corps. 

F ^,o>'l’;> San Jose, Calif. $2,600,000 
74 LVTH -0 vohlolos U 
the LVTH-6A1 configuration. San Jose 
xionuquai'tors, Marino Corps, 


AIR FORCE 

1— General Electric, Cincinnati. Ohio. $40,- 
822,784. Production of J 70-10 aircraft 
engines, Evondnle, Ohio, Aoronautoial 
Swtems piv., (APSC), Wrlght-Pattorson 
AFB, Ohio. 

2 — General Electric, Cincinnati, Ohio. $44,- 
849,864. Production of J-79-16 and J-76-17 
aircraft engines. Evondalo, Ohio. Aovo- 
nnutioal Syatoms Div., (AFSO), Wrlght- 
Pattorson APB. Ohio. 

S—Ceasna Aircraft, Wichita, Kan, $2,700, 
264. Production of spare parts for light 
observation aircraft. Wichita. San An- 
tonio Air Materiel Aron, (APLO), Kelly 


— General Motors, Milwaukee. Wta. $1,482,- 
829. Overhaul and modlflcatlon of tnls- 
silo gyroscopes. Milwaukee. Oklahoma 
City Air Materiel Area. (AFLO), Tinker 
AFB, Okla. 

— Honeywell, Inc., Hopkins, Minn, $8,400,- 
000. PrcKluction of bomb fuzes and related 
equipment. Hopkins. Aerannnticni Sys- 
tems Div., (AFSC), Wright-Patterson 
AFB, Ohio. 

— Bendix Corp., Baltimoi'c, Md. $1,109,076. 
Production of airborne communications 
equiiimcnt. Bnitimore. Warner-Roblns 
Alt- Materiel Aren, (AFLC), Robins 
AFB, Ga« 

— TRW, Inc., ClOTcland, Ohio, $1,327,679. 
Designing, fnbricaling end testing a pro- 
totype miltltubc boiler and condenser 
system. Cleveland. Systems Engineering 
Group, Research and Tcclinology Div., 
(AFSC), Wi-ight-Pnttorson AFB, Ohio, 
y — F- Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. SI,- 
862.691. C-130 and C-138 aircraft tires. 
Aitron. Ogden Air Materiel Area, 
(AFLC), Hill AFB, Utah. 

-General Tiro & Rnbbor Co., Akron. 
Ohio, 81,251,486. C-130 and C-133 air- 
craft tirra. Akron, Ogden Air Materiel 
Area, (AFLC). Hill APB, Utah. 

7— Halllcrnftcrs Co., Chicago, HI. $1,210,- 
200, Airborne ciccironic countormensuro 
sy a tom a . Chi cago, Aeronau tl ca I Syatem a 
D V,, (AFSC), Wrlght-Patlcrson AFB, 
Ohio. 

—Boeing Co.. Seattle, Wash. $2,000,000. 
Asaembly, installation and checkout of 
Minuteman missiles for the Grand Porks, 
complox. BallisUc Systems 
Div., (AFSO), Norton AFB, Calif. 

8— Hughes Aircraft, Culver City, Onlif. 
$1,326,200, Production of test equipment 
for tiic Fntcon air-to-air missile. Culver 
City, Aeronautical Systems Div., (AFSC), 
Wiight-Palterson AFB, Ohio. 

— Noitlirop Corp., Hawthorne, Calif, $1,- 
670,029. Production of spare parts and 
Ki-ouiid equipment for F-6 aircraft, 
Hawthorne. Aeronautical Syatoms Div., 
(AFSO), Wi-ight-Pattoraon AFB, Ohio. 

— Plillco Corp., Palo Alto, Colif. $7,621,000. 
Wovic on a communications satcllito pro- 
gram for the United Kingdom. Palo Alto. 
Spiico Systems Div., (AFSC), Lea 
Angelos, Calif. 

9— Motorola, Scottsdale, Arl*. $3,660,000. 
Bomb fuzes. Scottsdale. Aeronautical Sys- 

(AFSC), Wrlght-Pattorson 

APB, Ohio. 

— Bendix Corp., Baltimore, Md. $1,891,- 
000, Modification and improvement of the 
AN/FPS-86 H])acc track rndar. Towaon, 
Md., anil Eglin AFB, Pin. Rome Air De- 
volopmeiit Center, Grlfflss AFB, N.Y. 

— AVCO Corp., New York, N.Y. $16,683,- 
000. Design, development, test nnd pro- 
duction of penetration aids. Stratford, 
Conn, nnd Wilmington. Mass. DnillHttc 
Systems Div., (AFSC), Notion APB, 
Cfilii I 

— Ilonoywcll, Ine., Hopkins, Minn. $2,096,- 
tiOO. Production equipment for aircraft 
ordnance. St. Louis Park, Minn. Aero- 
nautical Syatoms Div., (AFSC), Wrlght- 
Palternon APB, Ohio. 

10— General Dynainies, Snn Diego, Calif. 
$2,190,000. 23 Atlas miBsIlcs to bo us^ 
In a rc-onlry vehicle development pro- 
gram. San Diego. Bnlliatlca Systems Olv.. 
(,APSC) , Noiton AFB, Calif. 

13~Gonornl Electric, Plillndolphln, Pa. $1,- 
ROO.OOO. Re-entry vehicle flight testing. 
Philadelphia. Balilatlca Systems Div., 
(AFSO), Norton AFB, Calif. 

— poMgIna Aircraft, Long Bench, Calif. 
$3,214,904. Production of alrcr^t oid- 
nnnee eiecter racks. Torrance, Onllf. 
Wnrner Robins Air Materiel Area. 
(APLO), Robins AFB, Ga. 

14— Honeywell, Inc., Hopkins, Minn, $0,047- 
600. Production of land mines nnd as- 
Boclatod equipment. Hopkins. Aci-onnutical 
S:^tcma, Div.. (APSC), Wrlght-Pattorson 
AFB, Ohio, 

— Goodyear Aerospace Corn., Akron, Ohio. 
$4,488,000. Air cargo handling pallets. 
Akron. Warner Robins Air Materiel Area. 
(APLO), Robins AFB, Qa. 

—Boeing Co., Seattle, Wash. $1,147,000. 
Production of missiles and related equip- 
ment for the sixth Mlnutonnn wing. 
Seattle. Ballistics Systems Div., (A^C), 
Norton AFB, Gnllf, 

16 — L. T. Indiiatrios, Inc,, Dallas, Tox, $4,- 
547,063, Production of aircraft bomblet 
dlsponBcra. Garland, Tex. Aoronnutlcnl 
Systems Div., (AFSC), Wright-Patterson 
AFB, Ohio, 

— General Electric, Philadelphia, Pa. $1,- 

800,000. Woi'k on the Mark-12 re-entiy 


vehlclo program. Philadelphia. Ballistics 
Systoma Div., (AFSC), Norton AFB. 
Calif, 

— General Motors, Indianapolis, Ind. $8,- 

424.000. Production of T— 56 turboprop 
engines and related equipment. Indinn- 
apolia. Aoronauticnl Systems Div., 
(AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB. Ohio. 

16— Wentworth Institute, Boston. Mass, $1,- 
088,080. Research in rocket payload in- 
strumentation. Boston. Electronics Sya- 
tema Div., (AFSC). L. G. Hanecom Field, 
Mass. 

17 — General Motors, Milwaukee. Wis. $9,657,- 
800. Work on the inertial guidance sys- 
tem for the Titan IIP Bpiico booster. Mil- 
waukee, Space Systems Div,, (APSC), 
Los Angeles. Calif. 

20 — General Electric, Cincinnati, Ohio, $1,- 

600.000. Development work on a Vertical/ 
Short Taku-ofE fV/STOL) aircraft pro- 
gram, Evondalo, Oliio. Aeronnuticnl Sys- 

J?’''- .(AFSC), Wright-Patterson 
AFB. Ohio, ® 

21 — Lockheed Aircraft, Marietta, Ga. $38,- 
967.600. Production of C-130 aircraft. 
Marietta. Aeronautical Systems Div., 
(AFSC), Wrlght-Pattorson AFB, Ohio, 

— Maitin-Mnrietta, Denver, Colo, $22,884,- 
616. Work on the 'I'itan III space booster. 
Denver. Space Systems Div,, (AFSO), 
Los Angeles. Calif 

—General Dynamics, San Diego, Calif. 
$1,600,000. Work on Atiaa/Agena space 
boosters. San Dlogo. Space Systems Div., 
(APSC), Los Angeles, Cniit, 

23 — General Electric, West Lynn. Mass. $2,- 
687.380. Production of spare pnrLa for 
engines. West Lynn, Oklahoma City 
Av Materiel Aren. (AFLC), Tinker AFB, 
Okln. 

— J'®'' Wichita, Kan. $3,108,380, 
Modification kits for electronic equipment 
on B-52 aircraft. Wichita. Oklalioma City 
Ah; Materiel Area, (AFLC). Tinker AFB, 
Okla. 

— I.n.M., Gaithersburg, Md. $2,900,000. 
Engineering research and development on 
improved computer programming tech- 
niques. Omaha, Nob, Romo Air Develop- 
ment Center, (AFSC), Grifnas AFB, N.Y, 

—McDonnell Co., St, Louis, Mo. $1,682,000. 
Production of modification kite, Bparo 
parts nnd related data for F-4 aircraft, 
Robertsem, Mi Ogden Air Materiel Area, 
(AFLC), Hill AFB, Utah. 

27 — Phllco-Fortl Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. $2,- 
600,160. Production of components for 
toe Sldowlncler air-te-nir missile. Pliiln- 
dolphln. Wiirncr Robins Air Materlol 
Aren, (AFLC), Robins AFB, Gn. 

28 — General Electric, West Lynn, Mass, -SS,- 
940,867. Dovolopmont work on T6S“14 
holicnptor engines. West Lynn, Aero- 
nnnticnl Systems Div., (AFSC , Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

80— North Electric Co.. Gallon, Oliio, $1,600,- 
000. Prototype tolophone rontrol office. 
Gniion. Electronics Syntema Div., (AFSC), 
L. G. Hanscom Field, Mass. 

81— Wnittokcr Corp., Chntaworth, Calif. $8.- 

400,000. Pi'ncuromont of electronic equip- 
ment. Chatswortli. Aoronnutlcnl Systems 
Div,, (AFSC), Wrlght-Pattorson APB, 
Ohio. 


Army To Phase Out 
Chickasaw, Shawnee 

A plan for phasing- out all of the 
Amy's CI-I-21 Shawnee and all but 
two of its UH-19 Chickasaw heli- 
copters by May 1968 has been ap- 
proved by Army Chief of Staff. 

The planned phase out results from 
the helicopters having passed their 
normal life expectancy. They no 
longer meet operational requirments 
and are costly to repair and operate. 

There are 143 Chiekasaws in inven- 
tory. All of these ai-e assigned to the 
continental United States. The two 
remaining after the planned phase- 
out will continue to support Nike-X 
tests on Kwajalein Atoll. 

More than half the 146 Shawnees 
in inventory are assigned to major 
commands. 
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First Switching Center 
Outside Mainland United States Accepted 

The first Defense Communications System Automatic Electronic 
Switching Center (AESC) outside mainland United States, located 
at Wahaiwa, Haw^aii, was formally accepted by the Navy for the 
Defense Communications Agency on April 3. 

The Hawaii center is part of the Automatic Digital Network 
(AUTODIN) planned as a world-wide network to accept, relay and 
deliver data, teletypewriter and computer communications between 
various types and combinations of - transmitting and receiving 
equipment. The AUTODIN system suppoi*ts DOD communications 
needs in the areas of supply, inventory control, personnel, finance, 
budget, operations, intelligence and medical. 

Eight other AUTODIN switches will be installed in the Pacific 
area and three centers are planned for Europe. 

Operated by the Navy, the Hawaii center is a part of tlio con- 
tinental United States AUTODIN system which now has eight 
centers located at McClellan AFB and Norton APB, Calif.; Tinker 
APB Okla.; Gentile APS, Ohio; Andrews AFB, Md.; Hancock 

GSa.; and Ft, Detrick, Md, 

AUIUDIN IS a high speed, computer controlled, common user, 
secure data system. It is comprised of the AESC and a variety of 
subscriber terminals to meet specific requirements of perforated 
tape, machine cards and magnetic tape. 

nnZi® services provided at the AESC’s aro 

message switdung (MSU) and circuit switehing (CSU). The MSU 
processes traffic using a store and forward feature. It is used to 
accommodate high traffic volume and to expedite the flow of high 

Thp®“pQTr™ V precedence messages, 

the CSU pi ovides automatic direct switching of single address 

tributary terminal equipment served 
by a switching center. It also has a capacity to infa-oduce tS 
into the mesage switching service. nwuuute uainc 

contractor for AUTODIN work and service in the United 
States is Western Union Telegraph Co. with the Radio Pnvn nf 
Amenca as manufacturer of major equipment The Philco Corn 

5SSr ■- 


Navy Labs Merge To 

Form Ship R&D Center 

The Navy Marine Iffiigiiieer- 
iiig Laboratory, Annapolis, Mcl., 
and the David Taylor Moilel 
Basin, Cardoroclc, Md., have 
been con.solidnted to foini llio 
Naval Ship Uesoarch and Devol- 
opmoiit Center. Tlie eonsoliila- 
tion became olfective M{U’<,'h Bl, u 
1967. 

Merging of the two activities 
will provide the Navy a sin- 
gle research and dovelopnumt 
center with the capabilities and 
expertise to work on .ship utnic- 
tural and propulsion concepts on 
a total .ship basi.s. 

The commanding oilicor urul 
director of the center i.s Captain 
ManuoJ da Costa Vincent, USNL 
who will operate from tlie tuuitor 
headquarters at Carderock, Md, 
The Annapolis Division wilt be- 
headed by Commander J. I). » 
Evans, USN, as ofiicor-in- 
charge. 

Dr. Alan Powell is the Uich- 
nical director of the now center. 

He will be assisted by the fol- 
lowing associate technical diiaic- 
tors: Mr. IT. V. Nutt, Marine 
Engineering Laboratory; Dr. 
William Cummins, Hydromc- 
chanics Laboratory; Commander 
Thomas Lechner, USN, Aorocly- 
namics Laboratoiy; Dr. William 
Murray, Structural Mechanics 
Laboratory; Mr. Gene Gloiasner,^ 
Applied Mathematics Labora- 
and Mr. Westley Curtis 
(Acting), Acoustics and Vibra-: 
tions Laboratory, 
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Light Ob 
Avion 
asaTota 


on Helicopter 
chase 

igeProcuremen 


The Total Package Procurement 
Concept (TPPC), an innovation in 
DOD procurement policy, was widely 
publicized when it was applied to the 
Air Force C-5A program. In approxi- 
mately the same time rramo, the U.S. 
Army Electronics Command (ECOM) 
was ])rocui'ing the Light Observation 
Helicopter Avionics Package (LO- 
HAP) using l)asi(!ally the same pro- 
curement technique. 'I'his article will 
examine the LOHAP purchase in 
terms of TPPC. 

TPPC contemplate.s the procure- 
ment of an item or system in a com- 
petitive environmimt xinder a contract 
that provide.s the maximum deriiiable 
amount of devolo])ment, ])roduction 
and support. A shortened version of 
TPPC could bo “contracting for as 
much as can be defined and competi- 
tively priced.” 

Prior to the total package approjich, 
defense procurement had genornlly 
been accomplished by fragmentation 
of development and acquisition. This 
fragmentation consisted of successive 
contracts for development, initial pro- 
duction, follow-on px'oduction, and 
support. Fragmented procurement 
was usually characterized by inade- 
quate competition for the initial and 
some of the follow-on production ef- 
fort. The exigencies of the situation 
often led to placement of the initial 
and follow-on production with the de- 
veloper. In many inatance.s the devel- 
oper sought to “buy in” on the devel- 
opment and "get well” on the 
subsequent production. The developer, 
seeking to enter the program, tended 
to underestimate costs and optimize 
technical achievement. This faulty 
projection of costa and technical 
achievement often had an adverse 


effect on Govornitient funding ami 
planning for equipment availability 
to the field. 

The fragmented process has been 
descrlbejl as “ieeboi’g” pi'ocurement. In 
buying this iceberg, the Government 
could see the small portion of the ice- 
berg that was visible above the water. 
Thi.s portion was tlie development 
contract with its projection of tech- 
jiical achievement and costs. The bal- 
ance of the icebei’g, which included 
the long range cost and technical im- 
plications of production and support, 
was nob visible. In aucli situations the 
Govenunent was locked into a long 
range progi’ani with limited overall 
visibility. 

This kind of .situation formed tlie 
background for development of TPPC 
— ideally, the development and acqui- 


Harry J. Rockafeller 
John P. Duffy 

sition of an item or .system under a 
contract Unit provides firm commit- 
ments for cost, delivery and perform- 
ance, including the jjorlod of opera- 
tional use. Sucii a contract would 
pi'ovide the ixropov inducements to a 
subcontractor to design and develop 
economical equipment tliat would fit 
the intended need. It would also in-o- 
vule the Government with greater 
visibility over an entire program and, 
by centralizing responsibility, wouhl 
reduce Government-contractor inter- 
face, 

Under this concept the Government 
competes and awards a contract pro- 
viding for as much of the develop- 
ment, production and support as can 
he defined. In recognition of the ex- 
tended period to wliich a contractor 
is committed to a firm price, jxrovi- 



U.S. Army OH-6A light observation helicopter. 
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sions are made for cost escalation. 
Total system responsibility is placed 
on the prime contractor, thus acting 
to reduce Government-contractor in- 
terface and emphasize prime contrac- 
tor I’e.sponsibility. Change-inhibiting 
clauses are used to combat the cost 
and schedule impact of excessive en- 
gineering changes and, finally, the 
quantity purchased represents the 
best estimate of total defense needs 
for that item. Obviously, the extent 
to which the contract quantities reflect 
total requirements bears directly on 
the successful application of the con- 


Seci-etarial authority to negotiate, 
direction was given to change the de- 
velopment procurement to develop- 
ment/preduction. This Secretarial 
direction cited the principal reason 
as being the desii*e to obtain competi- 
tion for the first production quantity. 
It also recommended the use of a 
fixed-price or fixed-price incentive fee 
contract and provision for incre- 
mental funding. 

An interesting feature of tlie direc- 
tion was the mandate that the award 
be made on the basis of the “best 
overall” proposal and not on price 
alone. This reflected the conilrination 
of development and production. Nor- 
mally, preduction contracts were 
arvarded on price, and development 
conti*acts on technical excellence. This 
dictate to award to the best overall 
proposal produced an amalgam of tlie 
criteria for the award of the two pre- 
viously separated features, develop- 
ment and production. 

The LOHAP procurement was 
practically concurrent with the C-5A 
and, during the LOHAP processing, 
there was little mention of total pack- 
age procurement per se. In retrospect, 
it appears that the incorporation of 
certain additional TPPC features in 
LOHAP, such as the escalation pro- 
visions and the change-inhibiting 
clauses, could have been considered. 

By contracting simultaneously for 
development and production, the Gov- 
ernment was able to obtain the price 
and other advantages ofliere<l by com- 
petitive total package procurement. In 
addition, maintenance considerations 
^ve^e incorporated in the development 
phase so the conti'actor was forced to 
design with maintenance as well as 
producibility in mind. 
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After extensive evaluations and nego- 
tiations with all six offerors, u con- 
tract was awarded to Sylvnnia Elec- 
tronic Systems, Division of Sylvnnia 
Electric Products, Inc., Bufl’alo, N.Y. 

Award to Sylvania in the targol 
amount of $16, 101), 000 wjus based on 
its subinission of tlie best overall pro- 
posal, combining the highe.st degree, of 
technical merit and the lowest ]n'ice. 
During the negotiation phase the in- 
tense competition for this award was 
evidenced by largo scale price revi- 
sions. 

Subsequent to award, the procure- 
ment was reviewed by the Logiatics 


*^ent activity his production program- 
^ and engineering effort to: 

• Establish required automatic as- 
^t^mbly facilities. 

« Develop new manufacturing 
^"^ethods and processes. 

• Establish requii-ements and con- 
^*:'ols for use of similar components 
^lid assemblies in design and produc- 
tion. 

® Establish production fabrication 
*^*^asign specifications for use by the 
"ftcssign and production engineering 
Activity. 

e Schedule facilities for a smooth 
^ gf actions. 

® Provide for early introduction of 
*>ianufacturing personnel into the 
'^ciiiipment-build activity. 

This early scheduling of the pro- 
Pi'oduction activities provides the con- 
■ti*actor with many additional tech- 
*iit:al problems to overcome early in 
tile program. However, it tends to 
tocus the contractor’s sights and at- 
tentions on the ultimate goals of the 
I>i’ogram, the production of a quality, 
l>i’oducible product rather than the 
cievclopment of handcrafted non-re- 
j pi’oducible equipment. 

The contractor is required to em- 
ploy sound basic engineering practices 
£iH(l to ma.ximize basic design creativ- 
ity and initiative to effect a produci- 
l>lc! and co.st effective desigm to meet 
tliG customer's requiromont in a spoci- 
fiGcl time ])eriod. The sound engincer- 
f^nd design creativity demonstra- 
tocl in the LOHAP program ai’o 
ilopieted in Figures 1 and 2 below. 


® Figure 1 shows a typical digital 
divide by N circuit used in idle radio 
transceivers. Shown above the printed 
circuit (p.c.) card i.s a specially de- 
signed divide by 10 integ^'ated circuit 
whicli will functionally replace the en- 
circled area sho^\^l on the p.c. board. 
This change is expected to reduce 
production costs on the order of 
$1,000,000, rcduee the overall produc- 
tion complexity of the equipment de- 
sign, and improve the inherent design 
reliability and maintainability of the 
equipment. 

» Figure 2 shows the audio ampli- 
fier card used in the three radio trans- 
ceivers. The contractor selected this 
design approach initially after exam- 
ining the trade-offs in the use of 
thick film circuit technology and I’c- 
jeeted thick film circuitry as a result 
of higher costs. His continued exami- 
nation of this area developed that the 
thick film approach now offers a com- 
petitive cost advantage for use not 
only in this audio amplifier, but also 
in the second 1. F. amplifier card. It 
i.s anticipated that the introduction 
of these chants will improve the in- 
herent equipment reliability and main- 
tainability, and reduce the wight of 
the; equipment. 

'I'he contractor obtains the addi- 
tional benefit of leverage in this type 
jH’ocurement in dealing with his suli- 
contractors and component suppliei’s. 
This becomes an invaluable asset for 
him in achieving the rigid state-of- 
the-art ilcsign requirements imposed 
on the pi’ogram. Achievement of those 
requirements is invariably dependent 


on the rapid transition of i)rototype 
devices to reliable production forms, 
or the special tailoring of devico.s for 
u.se in the system or particular equip- 
ment. A.s an example, tlie contractor 
has a requirement to procure about 
16,000 high power UHP transistors 
for u.se in the AN/ARC-116 trans- 
ceiver production equipment. Tliis re- 
spectable order for .such a device has 
generated substantial vendor interest. 
In addition it has focused tile com- 
ponent technology activities, within 
Government and industry, on the 
rapid introduction of a device which 
will replace the present transistor, 
and will siib.stantially reduce the re- 
quired number of power tran.sistors 
for this equiimient. 

The contract is now 14 months 
old and the contractor is nearing the 
end of the clcvolopment phase. Several 
tliscussions on the total package as- 
pects have been held with Walter 
Serniuk, the Sylvania project man- 
ager for LOHAP. He commented that 
the total package forces the contrac- 
tor to look at the total job from the 
outset, and it encourages creativity to 
simplify design and acliiove econ- 
omies. Ho believes tliat it encourages 
better planning by the contractor for 
long term application of his facilities 
and resources. 

Long range evaluation of TPPC 
and its LOHAP application are re- 
quired to jiroduco meaningful deter- 
minations. However, even at this 
early stage, the LOHAP procurement 
is considered additional proof that 
{Contmiicd on pat/c 20) 



Figure 1 Figure 2 

Digital Divide by N— P. C. Card Audio Amplifier P. C. Card 
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T he term "cooperative logistics” is 
a broad, all-encompassing term 
wliich, among other's, includes 
supply support, procurement assist- 
ance, niainteiiancG support, storage, 
contract administration, ti'aining, and 
joint' research, development and pro- 
duction programs. 

The supply support aspect of coop- 
erative logistics is a key clement in 
the Defen-se Department's Foreign 
Military Sales Program. It is norm- 
ally embodied in a govemment-to-gov- 
eriiment arrangement executed at the 


was the procurement of additional or 
attrition end items for those already 
in the inventory. Finally, satisfied 
Avith the quality and perfonnanco of 
U.S. militai'y equipment, Italy began 
to look to tire United States to meet 
its present requirements either 
through purchase of U.S. equipment, 
adapting U.S. equipment to its own 
special needs, or coproducing the 
equipment under license from the 
U.S. manufacturer. Among the weap- 
on systems and major end items 
covei'ed under cooperative logistics or 


loss concuiTont basis. The fj 
this was accomplished insufij 
time, is a tribute to the com', 
ojieration between the U,s 
ian project inamipers and tl 
and Italian ririns involved jnif 
ect. 

The coproduction 

was based on an "mnln'ella", 
nuint-to-govei-nnienl agrconiem 
« Siieeified what was to 
agial and outlined the wspon;; 
of the parties In Lhe a^i'ccm,. 
® hlstabli.shecl ih'ciaioii levihj 



Logistics in Italy 


Peter E. FeigI 


Defense Minister or Military Depart 
ment level, Under such an arrange 
ment, the foi-eign government “in 
ve-sts” and, in return, participates ii 
one or several of the logistic systemi 
of the U.S. Military Departments 
The U.S, Military Department, hav 
ing a given weapon system in its in 
ventory, is responsible for fumishing 
to the foreign purchaser of the samt 
system the necessary follow-on lo- 
gistic support Avhich will assure sat 
isfactory operational maintenance 
support, .standar<lization and utiliza- 
tion of the weapon system. 

Previous issues of the Defense In- 
dustry Bulletin have carrieil articles, 
which illustrated the diverse aspects 
of cooperative logistics between the 
United States and Gei'many, the 
United Kingdom and Canada (”U.S.- 
German Cooperation Includes Field of 
Logistics," December 19CG; “U.S.-U.K. 
Logistics Cooperation,” March 1967; 
and "U.S, -Canadian Logistics Cooper- 
ation," April 1967.) 

In the case of Italy, aa with other 
countries, the concept of cooperative 
logistics was an outgi-owth of the 
Military Assistance Program (MAP) 

0 the 1960’s. As MAP was phase*! 
out, the need for follow-on .spares and 
for maintenance of the equipment 
furnished to Italy under that program 
was met first through random sales 
against requisitions. This random ap- 
proach next led to a more systematic 
provKsioning and stocking of spare 
Pai ts, the cooperative logistics or sup- 
ply^support arrangement. 

Ihe next logical evolutionary step 


support arrangements in Italy arc: 
the M-113 armored personnel carrier; 
M-66, M-107 and M-109 snlf-pro- 
pelled artilleiy; the M-6()AJ tank; 
tlie P-104G tactical .strike and F- 
104S all-weather interceptor aircraft; 
the S-2A aircraft; and Nike and 
Hawk ground-to-air miH.sile systems. 

Cooperative logistics in the fullest 
sense was achieved with the more re- 
cent Italian decision to coproduce 
M-60A1 tanks, M-ll.T armored iier- 
^nnel carriers, ami F-I(I4,S airin-aft 
in Italy. Thus the itnlinn capacity to 
coproduce M~113's (over 2,000 to 
date), which arc fully intereliangeable 
with the U.S.-produced version, pro- 
vides the United States and its NATO 
allies with an alternate supply source 
in Europe. 

A detailed examination of tlie Ital- 
ian M-113 coproduction iirogram will 
illustrate the value of thi.s and simi- 
lar programs to the participating gov- 
ernments. 

The first fully assembled veliUiIe 
was delivered by Italian industry to 
the Italian Army in less than a year. 
This feat was remarkable dosi)ito the 
fact that the vehicle was completely 
assembled from U.S.-manufactured 
parts and components. Among tlie 
many complex operations which pre- 
ceded the first assembly wore license 
negotiations Ixjtween manufacturers, 
procurement actions, di.ssomination 
and translation of technical data, tool- 
ing up^ and plant layout, training of 
technicians and workers, and cstab- 
lishment of the assembly line— all of 
which had to bo done on a move or 


settlement of disputes aiidfci 
municalionH cbmnielH. 

• l*rovi<l(ul legal |>i'okclb!if:i 
prietary rights, iiub-nts .indn;! 
(in this iiiKtanee Llio.sn oi tb 
Food and Chemical Miichincrj’ft 

• I''ixo(l till! pnranietfir.s ofib 
gram with i-espect (o lliirdco.-; 

• I’humd l■('sll'ir:tJotls ontheH 
disHtmiination of Icchiiiciil data, 

• l'’ix(ul reH])onsiliilili('.s fort! 
of the maniiriieturcd itoni (t.;;r 
control of clmiigos nail itiodife- 
thu.s ensuring staiidimlizati:;! 
compoiKiiit iiilnrcliuiigoaliility), 

» OiitliiK'd otlim- iinpovfflnta 
siich (US s(!rvi(:e.s to bo miuicrdbi 
U.S. Military Dejmrimont ckm 
( in this instance Ihe Dfiparto:' 
the Army), and the method ofii 
bursemont for such .scrviccj, 

Tliis basic agreemniil milfU 
the development of iniplffi-:: 
agreements (industry-io-huluiliji 
induHti'y-to-governiiK'Tit). 

A (lualided resident stnll of- 
experts, reporting to ilicI],S,i'!:,i 
manager, was e.slablished in In!!' 
•site to solve dny-lo-dn}' te'-' 
problems ns they nnisi', thusb;' 
slowdowns in producLloii 
lute miniinunt The nvailatiliM 
such a stair was of trcnicndoud' 
fit to tho Italian coprcducmf'l 
Molara of La Bpozin (llicpris. 
tractor) and Xi'IAT of Turin. . 

It was found that, since tb , 
production program involved let' 
imbursemeiit for all U.S, sf''; 
rendered either by U.S. Covens 
personnel or by the U.S, lic^''‘''b 

Wdr'*: 
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'Onsiderable amount of direct contact 
to be maintained .between the de- 
•ision-making bodies on both sides. 


Adequate provisions also had to bo 
El tie at the onset to insure standai'd- 
^Ei-tfon of components, emcre'ency sup- 
ply sources, and responsibility for the 
Gi'formance of the end item. Failure 
Uo so could have caused sei-ious 
ifTjculties due to the difference in 
^*S. and Italian law. 

I^'inally, by the establishment of 
*itiiquate systems for the preparation 
»icl channeling of rejmrts, the admin- 
‘t^i-'fition of the M-118 coproduction 
I'Offram was greatly enhanced. 


A similar arrangement has been 
*tExV)lish(!{l for the M-GOAl tank co- 
focluction program. The Italian ca- 
^Ll>iliiy to ci)})voduc(! M-GOAJ. tanks 
>viously will include a si)are ])arts 
Lj^svbility as well. This program has 
son initiated only i-ccently with an 
*'b-ifil run for 200 unit.s to be cojiro- 
lecitl in Italy. Thes<- will supi^hmient 
'O M-OOAl tanks which were piir- 
• sisnd earlier by Italy from the 
nit-od States. 


1. lie F-L04S aircraft coproduction 
oPTi’am will retpiire conHi<Ierabl(! co- 
Gi'iitive logistics in its initial stages, 
ifcli a 1{1400 million i)rogram involv- 



tcr fi. Fcigl is Dep. for Mniuige- 
tit in the OlPice of llie Dep. Asst, 
rctiiry of Defense, International 
tirity Affairs (International Logis- 
i T'legotintions). He serves ns a 
irtl>er of the Military Exports Sub- 
iiiiittee of the Defense Industry 
.dsory Council. Before entering 
-eminent service in 1964, Mr. 
1^1 -was Director of International 
r-iitions for Kaman Aircraft Corp. 


ing 16S aircraft, it can be anticipated 
that Italian industry will eventually 
manufactui-e most of its spai*cs under 
license. Under this project the Italian 
prime contractor, FIAT Aviation, will 
spend some $26 million with U.S. 
manufacturers (primarily Loclchecd 
and General Electric) for joint re- 
search, development and tost work 
which will ensure that Italian indus- 
try shai'es in the technological spin- 
off to be executed fi*om such work. 

Other Italian copx*oduction pro- 
grams now pending or under con- 
sideration cover the M-109 self- 
l)ropelled howitzer, Naval Tactical 
Data Systems (NTDS) units, and 
SH— ,111 and GH— 47 helicoiiters. 

It can be readily seen that coopera- 
tive logistics contribute to the lon- 
gevity of original equipment while, at 
the same time, fostering .standardiza- 
tion of equipment and providing alter- 
nate .sources of supply, botli of which 
are eissential for any military alliance. 
Additionally, it can become an import- 
ant element in promoting the concept 
of a dofonsc common market. When- 
ever the work and cost of i-esearch 
and dovolopinent, testing, tooling up 
and production can be shaixul on a 
free competitive basis, the rc.sult will 
li(« a stronger alliance! by pi’oviding 
th(! purtijJpants with the beat weapon 
ay.sbmi at the lowest coat to the tax- 
payer. Finally, during the last four 
oi‘ five years, cooperative logistics has 
helped oifaet about half of U.S. de- 
f(!nse expenditures incurred through 
the deployment of U.S. foi*ces in 
NATO countries. In Italy, coproduc- 
tion programs, both on a goverimicut- 
to-govermnont and industry- to-indus- 
try basis, ai’e much in favor and likely 
to gain in importance. These pro- 
grams and the concept of cooperative 
logistic.^ liavc further strengthened 
the ties lietwcen the U.S. and Italian 
Armed Foi'cos and holwccii the in- 
(lustrio.s of both countries. 

In conclusion cooperative logistics 
is boneficia! to the participants by 
fostering: 

• Standardization of military cqnip- 
mont essential for joint military op- 
erations. 

• Joint acceptance of strategic and 
tactical concepts and militaiy doctrine 
based on the use of common military 
equipment and munitions. 

• Creation of ground, air and naval 
environments compatible with U.S.- 
opevatod equipment 

• Ci'eation of complementary forces 
from diverse nations. 


« Establishment of alternate supply 
sources, 

* Promotion of the defense common 
market concept. 

• Providing industry with the tech- 
nology it needs to remain competitive 
in the armaments field as well as the 
civil sector of the economy. 


Industrial Security 
Management Course 
Sessions Scheduled 

The Defense Deiiartment has sched- 
uled a series of 10 sessions of the In- 
dustrial Security Management Cour.so 
during _ FY 1968. Purpose of the 
coui'SG Is to achieve a common level 
of xindorstanding, interpretation and 
application of DOl) regulations and 
diroctivcfs. 

^ The course is open to security ofil- 
cials of industry who are re.sponsible 
for the .safeguarding of chissifiod in- 
formation in the custody of con- 
tractors participating in the DOD In- 
dustrial Security Program. A secu- 
rity cloai'nnce of Confidential or 
higher is required for all onrolleos. 
Company Cniiliclential is acceptable. 

Imlustrial and x*esoarch organiza- 
tions intorested in sending reproaenta- 
tives to the course should inform their 
cognizant security offleo and submit 
the name.s, addresses, jewels of secu- 
rity clearanct!H, and preforroct date of 
attendance. 

Eeservations will bo made on a 
‘‘first come, first served” basis. Those 
for whom reservations are made in 
advance will receive invitations from 
the Commandant, U.S. Army Intelli- 
gence School, about a month prior to 
the .starting date of the session they 
have selected to attend. 

DOD ofi’ers this instruction without 
charge. However, industrial organiza- 
tions must boar the cost of transpor- 
tation of representatives to and from 
the city whore the course is hold and 
their maintenance while attending the 
course. 

Following are the locations and 
date.s of the .sessions: 

Fort Holabird, Mcl: July 24-28, 
1967; Aug. 21-25, 1967; Dec, 11-16, 
1967; Jan. 8-12, 1968; March 18-22, 
1968; April 8-12, 1968. 

Boston, Maas.: Sept. 25-29, 1967. 
Chicago, 111.: Oct, 2-6, 1967. 

Denver, Colo.: May 6-10, 1968. 

Los Angeles, Calif. : May 18-17, 
1968. 
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'J’Ik' and call fj, 

ditioiijil photos 
wlK'lniiiip; n>.spi)iiMt*. Wlion fijijK;', 
tlia {•(Hiipjmy pniM-i- ran out 
photos worn n‘pr(Hlm'cd in 
and moiintod on J;irj?o poatoru mi 
program was laniiclsod, 

Now posUn's ai'o displayed (1,^^ 
out till! Orliiinlo |itanl, lunl 
.spooi/ically pliiooil in (lii> work 
tiu! oniployco wlios.* ivliitivn k / 
turoil. ’’ 

AlUioup'h t]i<> y.rru D.'focl.s quji. 
iniiirovcnicnt prog ram Inis bco,, ■ 
I'llVrt sini'i' it wns oriKiimlrd byjk 
tin Marii'Uu iti July IPIII!, Uiocufm 
|)o.Ht<!r soi'ics has kiv.'h now mem , v 
to an dill roa('i‘|)t. p 

. Almost ovrry area of the wipri 
tioii's luij',(! iloronso plant liu.Hniif' 
liioyi'o widi olio or moro .-ioiih in s,-.^ 
ion. 'I’ho iiroininoiil, disjilay of it 
Hon’a photopi'iiph, showiuK bim ; 
unifonir iimiiy in coinhiiL (li'i'Nj-.fj 
had an iiis|)iriii[^>' ollVcl, 



Perhaps you don’t. But it's a fair 
»>J>t Unit employees of the Martin, 
-'larietta Corporation of Orlando, 
ia. lio. for this man— a member of 
our Armed Forces in Vietnam— is a 
<lo=e relative of someone on the Mar- 
iin-.Marietta team. 

Pv highlighting the personal inter- 
•’’t ompioyees share in each other's 
-- ms. brothers and husbands serving 
iLtimm— and their mutual desii-e 

for then fighting men-Martin-Mari- 

ftta, a top supplier of weapon svs 
fo provide personal motivation the 

' ’ ^uow this man’" an^i 

coinpanied by a short Pvni x- 
"'ho lh„ man i, X'''’ “< 

The "Know this man’" nn 


if it would make a good feature story 
for the company publication 
The story ran and, as a follow-up. 
a request for information on any 
other sons in sei-viee wa.s ivS.sued. Thi' 
Idea was to do a feature on a number 
of employee's sons. 


time.s in Mn. plant. .And wilh Hk 
mi-iit eomoM a reiiow.-ci deduntk 
pi’odiK'o tile ]iij;i'iilife ('(|iii|i 

luid weapoim Cor all nomi in wi 
lu tliin plant of p.iiihi 
wluni MomcoiK! talhn almiil a (|ii 
prodiKit, lio inoaiiH it. 


Employees in thu 

boardfwuV^ thTlrlant ^ 
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^ The Defense Department has com- 
what is believed to be the most 
^Comprehensive figures on the U.S. 
■''V'orld-wide aircraft inventory ever 
^‘oleased to the public. 

The inventory summarizes all gains 
fi-nd reductions, both actual and pro- 
Jocted, for PY 1966-1967. It includes 
-^I’my, Navy, Air Force and Marine 
Corps aircraft, fixed wing and heli- 
copter, in active, reserve and inactive 
Civtegories. 

Reflected in the inventory are actual 
fi-lvcraft losses in Southeast Asia 
fi'om July 1, 1965, to Fob. 28, 1967, 
sviicl projected losses in Southeast Asia 
the period March 1, 1967, to June 
'■5 0, 1967. For all aircraft other than 
■tliose involved in Southoa.st Asia, the 
tciljlcs reflect actual gains and reduc- 
tions from July 1, 1965, to Jan. 31, 
i9G7, and jirojected figures for tho 
l>03*iod Feb. 1, 1967, to Juno 30, 1967. 

Aircraft listed in the "New Produc- 
tion” column of tho tables reflect all 
iie-w aircraft production, including a 
sinnll number of research, devolop- 
iiiont, test and evaluation aircraft. 



Okler aii-craft, which are no longer 
considei-ed part of the combat foi-ce 
but ax"e still in the active inventoi*},', 
are not listed in their original cate- 
gories but are carried in “Other 
Fixed Wing” or “Trainers” column. 

Tlie tables also I'eflect aircraft con- 
versions. For example, P-lOl's con- 
verted to the RF-101 (mconnaia- 
sance) configurations are reflected as 
conversion reductions from the "Tac- 
tical Fighter and Attack” category 
and as conversion gains in the “Re- 
connaissance” category. 

The "Other” column under botli 
gains and reductions includes all 
transfers to or from the Military As- 
sistance Program (MAP) and be- 
tween Services. This category also in- 
cludes gains from reclamation or 
salvage and reductions due to I’etii'e- 
ments. 

'I'he current inventory differ.^ from 
jirovious tables on aircraft losses and 
deliveries as follows: 

• All aircraft in tho U.S. inventory, 
incUuiing aircraft in storage, arc ear- 


1966-1967 


ried in the current figures, account- 
ing for .some 38,000 to 35,000 aircraft. 

® In addition to combat and opera- 
tional losse.s due to all cau.ses, the 
tables show reductions due to retire- 
ments, conversions, and those aircraft 
lo.st to one Service when they have 
hfion transferred to another Service. 
Also included are aircraft transferred 
from the U.S. inventory to the MAP 
pragrain. 

• The deliveries li.stod in the past 
inclu<lod only new production, conver- 
•sions and aircraft reworked after re- 
moval from .storage. Present gain fig- 
ures indicate new production and 
conversions, transfers into a Service 
inventory from the MAP program 
and aircraft transferred from one 
Service to another — thus noted as 
"gained” by tho receiving Service. The 
now tables, liowcver, do not count as 
“gains” aircraft reworked after re- 
moval from storage. (Such aircraft 
are already in the inventory totals.) 

• More of the FY 1968 figures are 
"actual” iiml fewer ai'c ‘‘j)rojected.” 


Table 1 


Departmenf of Defense Aircraft Inventory 

.'lO li)65 June JO 


Categ’ory 

Active 

Forces 

Reserve 
Forces * 

Inactive 

Total 

Active 

Forces 

Reserve 
Forces " 

Inactive " 

Total 

Ta.ctical Fift-hter 
and Attack 

4,758 

900 

603 

6,261 

5,205 

856 

183 

6,244 

Interceptor Fighter 

1,246 

408 

8 

1,662 

1,008 

407 

76 

1,491 

I^ e connaissance 

654 

190 

148 

892 

769 

223 

132 

1,124 

U eavy/Medium 
IBomber 

1,107 


622 

1,729 

747 


898 

1,645 

Ti-ansporta 

3,010 

1,033 

223 

4,266 

2,606 

953 

282 

3,841 

Tx-ainers 

4,748 

232 

1,100 

6,080 

4,936 

218 

1,088 

6,242 

Other Fixed Wing 

4,763 

916 

602 

6,271 

4,720 

761 

480 

5,961 

'I'otal Fixed Wing 

20,176 

3,679 

3,306 

27,161 

19,991 

3.418 

3,139 

26,548 

9.343 

I-Ielicopters 

5,380 

433 

410 

6,223 

8,174 

572 

597 

OB5PARTMENT 

OF DEFENSE 

25,556 

4,112 

3,716 

33,384 

28,165 

3,990 

3,736 

35,891 


' Xitcludes all_ aircraft in the Air Force and Anny Reseivcs, Air Force and Ai-my National Guard, 
only in tho Navy and Marino Coxtis Reserves. 

' I-jTicludes reserve stocks, aircraft on bailment and loan, and aircraft awaiting disposition. 


and operating air- 
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Table 2 


Aircraft Inventory Gains and Losses 
FY 1966-1967 


Category 


GAINS 

Production, Conversion 
Transfers 


REDUCTIONS 

Losses, Retirements, Conversions, 
Transfers 


Inven- 
tory 
June 30 
1965 


New Con- Other Total 
Pro- ver- 
due- sions 
tion 

E h i 


Southeast Non-Southeast 

Asia Asia 


Hos- Op- Opera- Con- Other 

tile era- tional ver- 
tion* Los- sions 
al ses 

J k h I) 1 


Total 


Inven- 
tory 
_June 30 
1967 


Tactical Fighter 


& Attack 

6,261 

1,464 

97 

110 

1,671 

746 

184 

374 

114 

"270 

1,688 

6,244 

Interceptor Ftr 

1,662 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

2 

53 

1 

'■ 108 

171 

1,491 

Recce 

892 

288 

109 

13 

410 

79 

n 

52 


36 

178 

1,124 

Heavy-Medium 













Bomber 

1,729 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

2 

75 

84 

1,645 

Transport 

4,266 

282 

2 

151 

435 

31 

22 

58 

112 

"637 

860 

3,841 

Trainers 

6,080 

611 

— 

163 

774 





176 

80 

“ 356 

612 

6,242 

Other Fixed 













Wing 

6,271 

375 

261 

377 

1,013 

132 

93 

15() 

160 

"782 

1,323 

5,961 

Total Fixed 













Wing 

27,161 

3,020 

469 

814 

4,303 

996 

312 

876 

469 

2.264 

4.916 

26,548 

Helicopters 

6,223 

4,393 

3 

64 

4,460 

363 

333 

280 

3 

361 

1,340 

9,343 

TOTAL 

33,384 

7,413 

472 

878 

8,763 

1,358 

645 

1,156 

472 

' 2,025 

6,256 

35,891 



\?croTs‘ln1raui™r“‘“ ’’’’ ti-anefeired to othof Scrvicos and 8 F-89's transfomd t. 


'S™ C/HC 64-a, 138 C/KC 07's, and 13B C-llD’s; 84 Military AmI- 

> C/HC-{)4’s, 13 C-llD’s, and 7 C-180’s; 130 C-7A’s (CV- 

k OAn/\/\1a 


ance Program (MAP) transfers including 33 C/HC-47’s, 16 U/llU-64’s 13 C-110 
- Cois ?r/riTfi transfers to schools and mieums. 

and 24 T-34-s; anVSTssV toidiMls^an^musS?ms^‘^ 'rG-47’s; 170 MAP traiisfors including 133 T-33’s 

^ 25 AP-1'.s and 19 U~6’s; 63 MAP trans- 

transferred to Air Force and 69 AP TT ft’a ti.a ^ ^4.2 transfers to other Services including 249 Army 0-1's 
^ Total other, non-fly ng osses constr of m ^ ^ transfers to schools and museums, 

transfers to schools and musLmr ^ ^ mter-sei-viee transfers, 440 transfers to MAP and 1,604 retirements and 

■ss^;r.s .iisrr.. .- 

^ Losses due to flying and ground accidents, 

Tra„.„e.s to othev sorvicoo, MAP. and nednetions d„e to raclamation, retirontonto, and other non-operational ca- 

8 
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Aircraft Inventory Gains and Losses 
FY 1966 


Category 


Inventory 
June 30 
1965 


, GAINS 

Production, Conversion, 
Transfers 


Now Convcr- Other Total 

Pro- sions 

duc- 

tlon 

"be 


REDUCTIONS 

Losses, Retirements, Conversions, 
Transfe rs 

Southeast Asia 

Losses Non-Southe ast Asia Total 

Hos- Opera- Opera- Con- Other 

tile tional tional ver- 

^ Losses sions 

“ e 0 b f 


Inven- 
tory 
June 30 
19G6 


Tactical Fightex’ 
& Attack 
Interceptor Ftr 
Recce 

Heavy/Medium 

Bomber 

Transpoi'ts 

Trainers 

Other Fixed Wing 
Total Fixed Wing 
Helicoptei’s 
TOTAL 


6,261 

1,662 

892 

522 

165 

49 

"39 

1 

1 -a 

1 CO 

649 

201 

302 

4 

80 

1,729 






4,266 

143 

1 

6 

160 

14 

6,080 

247 


26 

272 

6,271 

153 

140 

186 

478 

64 

27,161 

1,220 

229 

301 

1,760 

404 

6,223 

1,857 

3 

ID 

1,879 

162 

33.384 

3,077 

232 

320 

3,629 

556 


84 

186 

42 

242 

856 

6,066 

— 

27 

1 

80 

112 

1,560 

5 

26 


19 

79 

1,014 



3 

1 

36 

40 

1,689 

15 

27 

66 

286 

407 

4,009 

— 

83 

36 

196 

315 

6,037 

41 

77 

84 

851 

607 

6.142 

146 

427 

229 

1,210 

2,415 

26,496 

133 

119 

3 

174 

681 

7,521 

278 

646 

232 

1,384 

2,096 

84,017 


n Includes dolivcidiis of UDT&K aii cnift, wlioro iippUoftbte 

SSSul::. li;::,*;, 'r ‘ 

IVaj.sfo™ U, other hovvIcoh. MAI', and mhictions duo to i-eclnmatlon. roUremenU, nnil other non-oiioinllonnl onuses. 


Tabic 4 


Aircraft Inventory Gains and Losses 
FY 1967 


Category 


1, 1 . REDUCTIONS 

I loduction, Conversion, Losses, Retirements, Conversions. 

Transfers Transfers 


Inventory 
June 30 
1966 


New 

Pro- 

duc- 

tion 

n 


Conver- Other 
sions 


b e 


Southeast 

Asia Non-Southeast Asia Total 
Total — — 

Hos- Opera- Opera- Con- Other 

tile tional tional ver- 

sions 

ii • 0 b t 


Inven- 
tory 
June 30 
1967 


Tactical Fighter 
& Attack 
Interceptor Fti* 
Recce 

rieavy/Modium 

Bomber 

Transports 

Trainers 

Other Fixed Wing 
Total Fixed Wing 
Helicopters 
TOTAL 


6,056 

942 

48 

32 

1,022 

444 

100 

189 

72 

28 

833 

6,244 

1,650 

1,014 

133 

“70 

'~6 

209 

3 

49 

2 

6 

26 

27 



28 

17 

69 

99 

i;491 

1,124 

1,689 







4 

1 

39 

44 

1,646 

4,009 

139 

1 

146 

285 

17 

7 

31 

47 

361 

453 

3,841 

6,037 

364 


138 

602 



93 

44 

160 

297 

6,245! 

6.142 

222 

121 

192 

636 

78 

62 

79 

76 

431 

716 

6.961 

26,496 

1,800 

240 

613 

2,663 

591 

167 

449 

240 

1,064 

2,601 

26,548 

7,521 

2,636 



46 

2,681 

211 

200 

161 


187 

759 

9,343 

34,01'/ 

4,336 

240 

558 

6,134 

802 

367 

610 

240 

1,241 

3,260 

35,891 


'‘'V* 'clii'emenlB of UDT&E nircroft, where appllcnble. 

0 TrnnHfni-l”rJJil. J"*'***'®. eotcsorics ns a result of the modlfiCRtion of the nlicrnft Involved. 

,1 At,.,.,nri r™ ' sorviec6, MAP, nnd Briuns from rcclHmatlon or Bulvnge. 

° r oa«J.Q i.L‘T"’n” *^°llcvod to have boon lost duo to hostile action, 
f Triinfr a''oiind iiccidonls. 

eis to other servioos, MAP, and rodticlions duo to I’ccinmaUon, retireinenlB, and other nun-opciiitionnl causes. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


February 11, 1967 

This memorandum from Secretary McNamara tells how American 
industry is conserving Defense resources. I believe yo,u will find it 
worth your time to read it. 

Secretary McNamara states that 75 contractors reported cost 
reductions of $1.8 billion in two years on their Defense sales. This is a 
most gratifying response to my request that our Nation’s Defense 
community help us reduce costs. 



Three years ago, you asked major 
defense contractors to step up their 
efforts to reduce costs under defense 
conti’acts, At the same time, you 
asked me to take their cost reduction 
effor'ts into account when making 
future source selections and in deter- 
mining profit and fee rates on non- 
competitive negotiated contracts. 

A recently completed analysis of 
progress under the Defense Contrac- 
tor Cost Reduction Progi’am shows 

thn^ liulllofvxr ViQn •I./....-....,.!.,.! 


the first year of formalizod reporting, 
totaled $811. Savings in FY 1966 to- 
taled $996 million. 

Benefits to Defense. 

Those savings benefit the Defense 
Department by: 

• Reducing payments to contractor.^ 
under cost-reimbursement contracts. 

• Enabling the Defense Depart- 
ment to share in savings under con- 
tracts with incentive-type arrange- 


of the TA— die aircraft. The canopy 
WHS roongincered to reduce its thick- 
ness, eliminate an unnecessary elec- 
tric heating olomont, and reduce tho 
number of seams over the pilot’s head 
from two to one. 

Technical Data. Western Electric 
Co., Inc., recently reported the folloiv- 
ing savings: 

• The preparation of composite 
parts’ lists to utilize repetitive infor- 
mation formerly shown on seimrnte 
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packing savings of $1,019,600 for the 
six-month period ending June 30, 
' 1966. 

• Modification of packaging speci- 
fications to allow use of material al- 
ready on hand to pack M26 hand 
grenades and reuse of packing mate- 
rial in which M667 ammunition fuzes 
were received, instead of procuring 
additional material to meet the prior 
specifications, saved $676,024. 

• Use of wood skids in lieu of pal- 
lets for lOBmm cai-ti’idges saved 
$262,400. 

Technical Manuals. Gyrodyno Com- 
, pany of Amci’ica, Inc., reported a va- 
riety of actions which saved $81,200 
in technical manual costa in FY 1966. 

• Elimination of unnec(\saary sym- 
bols on wiring diagrams saved $2,063. 

• Preparation of final copy dir<'ctly 
from handwi’itten work eliminated a 
typed rough draft and saved $6,398. 

• Combination of three publications 
into one saved $1,004. 

Automatic Data Processing, North- 
rop Corporation reduced costs $350,- 
468 by applying electronic data proc- 
j essing techniques to its purchase 
order, i)rocuremcnt management infor- 
mation, and matei'icl industrial and 
standards systems, Tm))roved utiliza- 
tion of data processing reports })ermit- 
ted the corporation to reduce man- 
power I’cquirementH in one of its 
groups hy more than 35 percent — 
saving an additonal $117,540. 


Industry Kospanso. 

Today, defense industry is consci- 
entiously pai'ticipating in the Defense 
Contractor Cost Ileduction Program. 
Most contractors consider it impora- 
tivo to have a cost reduction i)rogram 
to remain competitive and realize fair 
profits. Many had programs long be- 
fore the Defense Department program 
f was started, but all seem to have 
intensified their ofTorts during the last 
three years. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corporation is 
the largest defense contractor. Lock- 
heed's Annual Report to Stock- 


holders dated March 4, 1966, discussed 
its costs I’eduction program: 

“All nine operating companies sur- 
jiassed their goals in cost reduction. 
After realizing total savings of $117 
million in 1904 in the first year of the 
intensified industry campaign spon- 
soTOil hy President Johnson and De- 
fen.se Secretary McNamara, we knew 
tliat the enthusiasm of the initial 
push would be liard to sustain. Yet we 
liettei’ed our 1964 performance with 
corporate-wide savings of $132 mil- 
lion, enabling us to strengthen our 
competitive position, pass along sub- 
stantial savings to the U.S, Govern- 
ment and improve our profits. These 
savings come from a variety of tech- 
niques — process innovations, automa- 
tion, computer aids, Zero Defects, 
value engineering, and more efiicicnt 
work pTOcedures.” 

Cost reduction techniques are being 
applied hy companies to their civilian 
as well ns their militai-y work. A Wall 
Sti’oet Journal survey reported that 
these techniques are also being used 
by many firms not directly connected 
with the defense program. The Vice 
Prosidont for Purchasing of one of 
the major airlines (not a participant 
ill the program) rocently wrote us: 

“Recause of the widespread impact 
of your program, we are finding 
liroador acceptance for our own cost 
3'eduction efforts. Other corporate 
jiurchaslng departments, I am sure, 
arc finding similar Iionefits fi-om your 
jirograni. The American consumer and 
taxpayer cannot helj) but benefit from 
thi.s organized effort to reduce costs.*' 

The Defense Contractor Cost Re- 
duction Program has had the uncom- 
jiromising support of the top execu- 
tives in industry and the Defense De- 
jiartmout, I am confident it will con- 
tinue to receive such support. 

Al])habctica! Listing of Parent Com- 
panies Participating in Defense Con- 
tractor Cost Reduction Program 

AAI Corp. 

Aerojet General Corp. 

American Air Filter Co., Inc. 

ARO, Inc. 

Atlantic Research Corp. 

AVCO Corp. 

Beech Aircraft Corp. 

Bell Aei’ospace Corp. 

The Bendix Coi*p. 

The Boeing Co. 

Burroughs Goi*p. 

Collins Radio Co. 


Admini.stralion. The McDonnell Cor- 
poration saved $941,120 hy a recent 
company-wide campaign against un- 
necessary paperwork. The drive elimi- 
nated 408 automated reports, over 
1,200 report copies, 76 manual re- 
ports and 199 forms. In addition, 237 
forms were standardized. Fifty-four 
tons of paper were disposed of by file 
cleaning alone. 


Communications Systems, Inc. 
Computing and Software, Inc. 

Control Data Corp. 

Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory, Inc 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

Day and Zimmeinnann, Inc. 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 
Dynalectron Corp. 

Electronic Communications, Inc. 
Electro-Optical Systems, Inc. 

FMC Corp. 

The Garrett Corp. 

General Dynamics Corp. 

General Electric Co. 

General Motors Corp. 

General Precision, Inc. 

Goodyear Aei’ospaco Corp. 

Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp 
Gyrodyno Co. of America, Inc. 

Hayos International Corp. 

Hercules, Inc. 

Honeywell, Inc. 

HRB-Singer, Inc. 

Hughes Aircraft Co. 

Hycon Mfg. Co. 

IBM Corp. 

International Harvester Co. 

ITT Corp. 

Interstate Electronics Corp. 

Johns Hopkins University 
Kaiser Jeep Corp. 

Kaman Aircraft Corp. 

Keltee Industries, Inc. 

Lear Siegler, Inc, 

LTV, Inc. 

Litton Systems, Inc. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

Loral Corp. 

Marquardt Corp. 

Martin-Marietta Corp. 

Massachusotts Institute of Technolog> 
McDonnell Corp. 

Molpar, Inc. 

The MITRE Corp. 

Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Co. 

North American Aviation, Inc. 
Northrop Corp. 

Olin Matbieson Chemical Corp. 

Page Aircraft Maintenance, Inc. 

Pan American World Airways, Inc. 
Philco-For<i Corp. 

Radiation, Inc. 

Radio Corp. of America 
Raytheon Co. 

Remington Arms Co., Inc. 

Speriy Rand Corp. 

Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
Thiokol Chemical Corp. 

TRW, Inc. 

United Aircraft Corp. 

Vitro Corp. of America 
Western Electric Co., Inc. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
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Address by Hon. Robert N. An- 
thony, Asst. Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller), to American Ordnance 
A,ssn., Washington, D. C., March 16, 
1067. 



active ingenuity accomplished tasks 
which were worth doing— and they got 
results. This proliferation is not good, 
and we know it is not good. 

But having said this, I want also 
to point out that there is another 
side of the coin. Defense majiagcrs 
do need information. It is their re- 
sponsibility to see to it that the best 
possible weapon systems get devel- 
oped, that these systems be produced 
on time, and that the Government 
pays only a I'easonable price for them. 
So we do need systems, and they must 
be carefully worked out systems, tliat 
will show the Government manager 
what is going on, where the troul)le 
spots are, and do this accurately and 
promptly. 

Managers in DOD— the Secretary 
of Defense, his principal assistants, 
the senior officials of the Military De- 


la ge programs. These efforts we call 
SAIMS— the Selected Acquisitions In- 
formation and Management System 
SAIMS development has alrealy t 
suited in the elimination of new rc 
quirements for the Defense Contvac 
tors Planning Reports (DCPR) the 
report of Costs Incurred on Contract 
(DD Form 1177), the Financial M<an. 
agoment Report (DD Form 1097). and 
several other special forms peculiar 
to individual Services. 


The development of SAIMS is tak- 
ing place in three principal areas. The 
first, to provide an economic informa- 
tion system, is doaignod to meet the 
requirement for information about tlie 
activities of the work force of our 
major contractors which enables us 
to assess the impact of the Five Year 
Dofonso Program on industries and 
geographical areas. Some economic 
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The Paperwork Problem 


Not many people like paperwork— 
or at least not many people will admit 
they hice it. Since I am going to talk 
about some of our efforts to reduce 
the amount of paper that flows be- 
tween contractors and the Defense De- 
partment, my remarks should theo- 
retically be popular. 

But— as is the case with many 
broad propositions-it is a fact that 
although most everyone favors reduc- 
tion of paperwork in general, there is 
a great difference of opinion as to 
exactly what should be done as a 
practical matter. . . . 


i'lrst, let me say that we do 
ognizc that there is a problem— a 
ious problem. Over the years, 
manager of a major weapon sy 
project has tended to develop his 
system for collecting data on p 
measuring and reporting prog 
against those plans, and recording 
tual experience. The result was 
hferation— of systems, of reports 
of acronyms. Fertile imaginations 
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partments and the Defense Agencies, 
the system managers — must repre- 
sent the public interest DOD man- 
agement cannot duck its responsibility 
to guard national security and pro- 
vide prudent stewardship of public 
resources, and we must previde tiie 
means. 






sized competitive procurement and 
eentive contracting, rather than s 
source and cost plus fixed ; 
(CPPF). These changes have be 
tremendously helpful, but they do n 
of course, automatically insure tl 
quality, delivery time and costs s 
what they should be. We must cc 
tinue to I'eceive information that gi\ 
us the necessary visibility on the 
important questions. 

We, therefore, will always need i 
ports from contractors. But we belie 
that substantial improvements can 
made in the nature of these report 
and tills is the program on which v 
are now working. 

At present we are concentrating c 


impact data have boon collected in the 
past using tlio DCPR and a variety of 
other roiiorts. The uniform, stream- 
lined approach was begun in Dcceni- 
l)or lOfil), and the current sample in- 
cludes 422 plants. The data provide 
the I)asi8 for more responsive, more 
accurate answers to questions which 
refiect the concern of all branches of 
this Government for knowledge of the 
impact of the dollars which arc .spent 
in the national defense. 

The second area deals with the 
problems of making cost estimates. 
Particularly where new systems are 
concerned, we have been handicapped 
by the lack of comparable cost data 
on previous programs for use as a 
basis of estimating the cost of the new 
program. Wo need such estimates in 
order to make rational choices among 
competing development alternatives, 
to estimate our funds requirements, 
and to use as a cross check against 
contractor estimates in the negotia- 
tion process. 

Wo have developed a new system 
for collecting the data needed for such 
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It is called the Cost In- 
Tteport (CIR). CIR pro- 
means of collecting 
costs for contracts which 
of nuijor weapon system 
Cost analysis organizations 
the Military Departments 
t'ocess, store and use CTR 
data which are stored in 
^ta bank. 

ta. are not collected until 
i>roval of the OlTice of Sec- 
tiefense is granted. Instead 
ting system managers to 
V-Jiatever information they 
i^ow require that all pi-o- 
CIR data be reviewed and 
the Ofllce of the Secre- 
Cifoiise. To (late, 24 of the 
plans have been reviewed, 
»oz*e expected during 1907. 
i£ins were nppi*oved in a 
oa'iH' — 11 for aircraft sys- 
five for missiles. One pra- 
wns turned down because 
considorocl to he a reason- 
L'einent, and seven are “in 

of the CIR system was ap- 
tlie bureau of the Budget 
G6. At present, its coverage 
to airci-aft, missile and 
iins. Our plans envision an 
in the near future to ships, 
-ictvonic systems and ar- 
cles. 

rl part of the SAIMS effort 
with the information that 
liy project managers and 
csvftls of DOI) management, 
y can monitor the contrac- 
rmanco. Any .such system 
hh roe aspects of pnrform- 
ity, schedule and cost. A 
ity of systems and reports 
la’iaose has been developed 
fixi'R by various agoncie.s in 

clc on this problem is radi- 
jjit from that used hitherto, 
pz'eseribing a set of reports 
for filling them out, and 
\\£Lt the contractor set up a 
t will produce the figures 
,c> entered on those reports, 
ir»g- the opposite aiiproach: 
iir reporting requirements 
contractor’s own system, 
making him operate a 
t to satisfy our require- 
^ approach recognizes that 
fSiach thing as the one best 
although two contrac- 
different internal con- 


trol systems, they may be equally 
good. If a system provides the infor- 
mation that a conti'actor needs to 
manage his own operations, it should 
also be able to pixivide the infoiuna- 
tion needed by DOD managers. 

Thus, rather than specifying the 
system, we shall specify the criteria 
which a constractor's system must 
satisfy, and stand ready to accept 
any system that meets these criteria. 

The essence of the criteria is that 
the contractor should be able to iden- 
tify, plan and authorize work and the 
estimated cost of this work; and 
mcasuro actual costs incurred, the 
co.sts which should have been incurred, 
and the output of work accomplished. 
Ho could then evaluate perfonnanee 
against plan to assure that the plans 
are being followed or that deviations 
quickly come to light. The criteria call 
for the identification of the specific 
tasks required to accomplish the con- 
tract and the designation of responsi- 
ble people who must exercise control. 
There mu.st be planning of the re- 
sources which will he used, explicit 
scheduling of the work required, ac- 
counting for costs incurred, and ex- 
planations of the variance from plan. 

Note the difference between specify- 
ing criteria and specifying a system. 
We will no longer say to a conti’actor: 
“You must use PERT.” Instead, wo 
will say, “You must have a system 
that meets certain criteria. Various 
versions of PERT meet these criteria. 
If you want to use PERT, or some 
liart of PERT, fine. If you prefer 
some otliei- system, that is all right 
with us, ju.st so long as it meets the 
criteria that any good system should 
meet.” 

T’ho data requirements of the Gov- 
ornment will be met from the .same 
pool of data which serves contractor 
management. Normally, our require- 
ments will be for summary Informa- 
tion from tlio contractor’s own re- 
ports, since the detailed information 
will be available in the contractor’s 
internal system if circumstances 
should require it. We must, of course, 
assure that the data will be available 
when needed and that the data we 
are provided are valid, timely and 
useful. 

The development of this part of 
SAIMS has been under way for some 
time, with the active participation 
of Government (including National 
Aeronautics and Space Administra- 


tion, Federal Aviation Agency and 
the Atomic Energy Commission) and 
industry (through the Council of De- 
fense and Space Industry Associa- 
tions). This summer we plan to issue 
implementing instructions for instal- 
ling planning and conh-ol system re- 
quirements in large Government con- 
tracts. These instructions will contain: 

• Criteria for the contractor’s man- 
agement control system. 

• Procedures and standards for 
evaluating the contractor’s proposed 
system during source selection. 

» A list of maximum data require- 
ments from which the Military De- 
partments will select items they 
choose to require from contractoi’s. 

• Procedures to be followed in test- 
ing the operational performance of 
the contractor’s system. 

We have been encouraged by the 
progress made so far. To some we 
may seem .slow but, as I said at the 
beginning, efforts of this kind arc not 
easily accomplished. The criteria must 
be written in such a way that they 
do not unduly restrict contractors on 
the one luuul, nor permit sloppy sys- 
tems to slip through on the other. 
Every phra.so has to bo argued about 
by all the parties concerned. But the 
end is in sight, and the final product 
will, I think, be something that indus- 
try will like much better than what 
we have now. 


Addretia by Gen. Howell M. Eatea 
Jr., USAF, Commander, Military Air- 
lift Co7M7?uinf/, at the National Sym- 
posium on Better Manayement Infor- 
mation and Reporting, National 
Archives and Rccorda Seivicc, Wash- 
ington, D.G., Nov. 1, 1966. 

Management Information 
Management 

It has been said that often a good 
question is more important than a 
good answer. 

The best answer in tlio world too 
often does not relate directly to the 
question that should have been asked. 
But the right question forces and 
focuses attention squai’cly whore it be- 
longs. This concept goes back at least 
as far ns Socrates, whose teaching 
consisted of asking the right questions 
in a logical sequence. Today, the basis 
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of all pi'obloni solving is the matter 
of idejitifying the problem. 

One pointed que.stion that has come 
down through the centuries is from 
the poet Juvenal. “Who,” he asked, "is 
going to guard the guards them- 
selves?” 

My primary question today is in a 
similar vein, namely: "Who is going 
to manage management information?" 
1 think this is a good question; in 
fact, one of the vital questions of our 
time. Our hosts of the National 
Archives and Records Service, in the 
very act of convening this sympo- 
sium, would seem to be asking pre- 
cisely that sort of question. I am 
l)lGased and honored that they have 
asked me to be a part of this distin- 
guished assemblage. 

To assure you that I am necessarily 
sensitive to the problems of manage- 
ment in general, and particularly to 
those of management information, let 
me briefly state the three guises in 
which I appear before you. These are: 
a military commander, a Goveniment 
manager, and a man with a business 
to run. 

First, you see the commander of the 
Military Airlift Command (MAC), a 
major command of the U.S. Air Force, 
Our principal mission is to provide 
strategic, combat and specialized air- 
lift services for all DOD elements and 
some other agencies of the Federal 
Government— up to and including the 
President. Our command— MAC— is 
also responsible for such other mis- 
sions a.s Aero-space Rescue and Re- 
covery; Air Weather; Aerospace 
Audio-Visual services, including com- 
bat photo document, aerial photo 
mapping, geodesy and gravimetry; 
and Aeromedical Evacuation, both 
intor-theater and domestic. These 
services arc also performed for other 
agencies besides the Air Force. 

Secondly, MAC is the operating 
agency through which the Secretary 
of the Air Force discharges his re- 
sponsibility as DOD Single Manager 
for Airlift Services. As Executive 
Director of that agency, I am, there- 
fore, a Government manager, in a 
somewhat broader context than the 
usual military commander. 

^ Thirdly, what we call "common user 
airlift” is financed under an Air 
Force Industrial Fund. Thus a portion 
of my fiscal responsibility is more 
commercially oriented than is the case 
with most military commanders. 


This is why I say that I Jiave a 
business to run. 

The i*esponsibilities outlined in that 
little thumbnail sketch help me to I’e- 
main a very industrious student of 
management and management infor- 
mation. 

In addition, the aeronautical arts 
and sciences are cuiTently being rev- 
olutionized, and so we have on the 
horizon a genuine revolution in air- 
lift. The foundation of this revolution 
is grounded upon such aircraft as 
today’s jet cargo C-141 Starlifter, 
and tomori-ow’.s giant C-6. 

The true thrujit of the revolution, 
hou-ever, will be found in wholly new 
concepts ami methods of operating, 
and in completely new and radical 
way.s of exploiting the gi’eat produc- 
tivity, flexibility and responsiveness 
of these new aircraft. That revolution 
i.s never going to take place without 
a wholly new approach to manage- 
ment — to the infonnation that each 
level of management is going to re- 
quii*e. 



Gen. Howell M. Estes, Jr., USAF 


These two airplane types, by coin- 
cidence, also illustrate tlie dominant 
pi'oblem of this symposium. 

The 0-141 has a maximum stme- 
tural payload capacity of 36 tons. 
Keep that figure— 36 tons— in mind 
for a moment. 

Next we come to the C-6; five con- 
tractors competed for the development 
and production contract— three for the 
airframe and two for the engine. In 
reply to the Air Force Request for 
Proposal (RPP), the five competitors 
sent in an aggregate of 240,000 pages 
—not counting any copies. Since 80 


copies of each proposal were required, 
the total weight of the paper sub- 
mitted was 35 tons — the maximum 
payload of today’s C-141. 

It took more than 400 Air Force 
exports five months to read and eval- 
uate that mass of data. This, to me, 
hardly represents any tremendous 
progress in the management of man- 
agement information. 

One reason is that wc didn’t know 
exactly what question to ask — so wo 
asked far too many in our RFP. 
After that exerci.se, we asked our- 
selves some very pertinent questions. 

Were we )iot, for example, asking 
for too much detail on matters which 
should pi'operly be the concern of the 
contractors? Wliy did we need 7,000 
pages of cost data wlien this wa.s a 
price competition and the contract 
was fixed-pricc-incentive? And were 
we not asking for too much detailed 
design, rather than .simply specifying 
performance requirements and lotting 
the winning competitor achieve tliein 
in his own way. 

True, these questions were asked 
after the 36-ton fact. But they were 
asked and they arc good questions, 
which should help us to manage man- 
agement information a lot hotter next 
time we go out with an RFP. 

I think wo also have to acknowl- 
edge that all questions about mmi- 
agemont information are .somewliat 
after the fact. Wn are already well 
into the ago of information sy.stems, 
quasi-systoms, psoudo-.systems, unre- 
lated masse.s of computer hardware, 
and far too many typos and classes 
of software. But our mnnagomont of 
information has by no moans im- 
proved to the same extent that the 
sy.stems have multiplied. 

If we seem to bo drowning- in a 
flood of information, our main liopc 
may be illustrated by the story of the 
layman who witne.ssed the dedication 
of the 200-inch telescope at Mount 
Palomar in 1948. He sidled up to the 
Chief Astronomer and said: 

“Modern astronomy suro makes 
man seem insignificant, doesn’t it?” 

"Yes,” the scientist replied, "but 
don’t you see — man is the astron- 
omer.” 

Similarly, if wo ai-e drowning in 
infoi’ination, it is a flood of our o\vu 
making and, therefore, our own crea- 
ture to control, manage and use for 
our own purposes. The word "pur- 
poses” hints at one solution for con- 
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trol — goal orientation — and I will 
address the significance' of goals to 
nmnagement information a little later. 

First, I would like to outline what 
I see as some of the basic problems; 
then, after a few words on goals, I 
will suggest what I feel is the frame- 
work for at least one approach to the 
answer. 

The first problem, rather than being 
peculiar to management alone, is uni- 
versal — the very fact of the informa- 
tion explosion. In science alone, the 
growth of knowledge has been astro- 
nomical. DaVinci could say, in the 
IBth century, that he was familiar 
with tlie entire body of scientific lit- 
erature existing at that time. Even 
as late as the 19th century, Gauss 
had a full grasp of evei’y branch of 
mathematics. 

Today no scientist — and this in- 
cludes 90 percent of all the scientists 
who ever lived — can hope to keep 
abreast of even a small percentage of 
the work published in his own sub- 
sub-branch of his particular discipline. 

In fact, it has been estimated that 
it is cheaper to re-do a technical 
project — if the cost is less than 
?100,000 — than to go through the 
process of trying to learn if someone 
has already solved the problem. Tims 
the question boils down not so much 
to one of too much information but 
of too much information that is too 
difficult or expensive to find. 

The .second problem arises fi’om the 
rapid growth and the increasing com- 
plexity of the areas which have to be 
managed. The order of magnitude of 
effort I mentioned in managing the 
revolution in airlift is only a single 
example. Everyone in commerce, in- 
dustry, engineering, science, the pro- 
fessions and Govei'nment feels the 
force with which the growth curves 
are pulling apart. The things we have 
to manage are growing geometrically, 
while our knowledge of how to man- 
age seems to increase only arith- 
metically at best. Thus there i.s more 
to manage, and moi’e information to 
manage it with, but “more plus 
more” seems to axld up to less in the 
way of control. 

Third, there is the constantly in- 
creasing speed with which decisions 
must be made. Instant communica- 
tions over more and more channels, 
the speed of travel and distribution 
and the rapidity with which infoi*ma- 
tion is generated, all allow less and 


less time foi' reflection and delibera- 
tion. A transatlantic cable contains 
76,000 tons of copper wire, while 
Telstar handles more channels of com- 
munication more effectively with less 
than a ton of materials. But there 
lias been no matching order of im- 
provement in man's ability to absorb 
all these additional inputs and come 
up with an instant output — a decision. 

Fourtli, the common infoiunation 
needs of managers have not really 
been clearly identified. Tliere hcis Ixicn 
more cmpha.sis on how information 
should be presented tlian on what in- 
formation is Inquired to begin with. 
This, too, is related to the question of 
goals which, a.s they sot the limits of 
a playing field, can also delimit and 
contain tlie profusion of information, 
and determine what is “out of 
bounds.” 

Fifth, there is a great need for a 
vertical information stimcturc with a 
common data base. Decision is esson- 
tially the apex of a pyramid built on 
a broad substructux'o of alerting, ex- 
ploring and analyzing. Each level of 
tlie structure must have access to a 
common base of information — a data 
bank, if you will. To whatqyei* extent 
a general pui'iJose digital computer 
can quickly and accurately mechanize 
a great portion of the fundamental 


processes, to that extent will the mnii- 
ager be able to make bettei* and in«)rt5 
timely decisions. 

But if the computer has in a Htmse 
.solved some portion of this fifth jirob- 
lem — or any of the others — it lias iils(» 
spawned a sixth and perhajis most 
critical problem. 

An old Danish pixjverb saya tlmk 
prediction is diflicult, particularly 
when it pertains to the future. Thus, 
when the primitive ENIAC computer 
was built in 1946, the fact that the 
thing worked seemed to be a sufTIcieut 
end unto itself. The mathematicinna 
and engineers at once saw a means of 
solving what had once been imposeihly 
long equations. But how many saw 
that ENIAC really was the i*udi- 
mentary beginning of a potential 
revolution in the information sciences? 

The fn*at automobiles were called 
“horseless caiTiages” and that is 
precisely wliat they looked like, de- 
signed for tradition rather than func- 


tion. til*- way, tin* liVHt coin- 

piitorH wen- jus faster ejiltmlating 
luachim.'s oi- more eofjiou.s filing sys- 
toins. And so lodiiy, fff) yejirs JiCler 
l!lNlAC, we ai'e, in I'lrerl, u.sinjv tldrd- 
gcnn^i'jilion isnnpuiei'H I’or l)ookl{eepit\|‘‘ 
and liling. 

'I’lie eHSinicfi of liie sixlh prolilein 
irt this: We ni'e liohig' without 
trc>ni<^ brains wluU- tlie neui-ophysio- 
logiHtJi and iisyvtiolojvisits tell un we tlo 
with our liuiimn In-ains -utilizing 
theun Jit a snudl iiercent.Jige of (.lieir 
u<‘txijd i'Jiimcity. We look Jit a iiinehiiie 
tlmt rai'i'y out raulafitienlly rjiiiid 
ari tiiniotiral and logiral ojiei'al iona 
an<i fji-il to se(' ;\n iur.enioiis tool lluit 
(;un iiikI nuiat' be u.sefiilly inlegi'aCed 
hitii n rull'apectj'uni managenieril. in- 
J'orKiJilion Hysli-iu, 

|)j', .Alain EnUinveii, An-sintiuit Sec- 
rotJii'.V of PefeisHe (.Syslemn AiuilyniiOr 
luis suid lliis; 

'■*. . . Tim syalenis uiuilysis apiu'onrii 
liiuti'S no easeidiai n-lal ionaiii]! to eein- 
pul«‘r!» Jit jdL , . . Thill lilionidii’l. lie 
sui'prbiing', Iieciuii-Ie the I'eully dililcilR 
and iin]inrhint part of doing- a goad 
uiutly^Uif is not tlie ennipiilal iiiii ; il is 
fornivtlaliatv and defining the problem, 
clarirying llie objerlives, luai deler- 
niininiv wlvirh jiiiiauniil ioiiu ouglit to l»e 
<M)iiHiilt'red.'’ 


AUhmigb in* was upeiddiig iiperifi- 
rally to syalein.-i aiutlyniii, I vvuvild 
think l>r. Entboveiihi atatJuneiit beiini 
witdi r<|ual vididily ii|iou tlie etilire 
prohbun of inanngemeht infoi'iiuiliiin 
.Hy.sli-iiin. WliJiL lie was adiii-e.'ining pju'- 
titnilni'ly wan (lie neei-Hiiity for m-ttlng 
gonln. 

In ]ny own opinimi, gmdn wliicli aie 
not, in Home way ineaaui'able tii-e not 
ti-m- gojils, jiiia-e there la no way for 
UK III know wheilier we Imve m-tiially 
ntUiim-d (hem nr jmt. or hmv far 
short we may ha\’e fallen, nr how Lci 
cln.si- the gap lietween wliut we nu'uiiL 
to achieve ami U'liat we iliil nceom- 
IiHkIi. 

l‘'or a Hiiiglo iiimlogy, we might 
think of servoim-elianisniH maeliiiioH 
foi' which iniiii Hets a goal and which 
Ihon lend In regulati- thi'iiiHi-lves hi 
uchinvliig and holding that goal with 
n fair Jimouiit of ttUil»ilily. 'I’akn, for 
oxiunple, a funiaeo tlu-nnoHlnl and an 
aircraft nulnpilot. 


the information explosion 
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in thi? or*.' ca>o, man sc-tH the thcr- 
ir.>>s.{t iV.r a dr.-ire«l teinjiprature ami 
a!!>r that }ii« ho'ije .should reiiiaui 
v.ithiri tohriai'Io limits of that teni- 
j'vratur*'. In the latter case, the hu- 
fnsR {.ilivt feods a dvsired .set of direc- 
fH’.'.s into the riutomalic pilot, ami the 
r.u;f)f.!!i)t wilJ then maintain the air- 
cr.iit saiisfactliriiy ciose to those 
param-Mcr-s. 

Hov.i-ver, with the thermostat, you 
•i m t say to tht- gadget on the wall, 
id like to remain warm and com- 
!<.r!ab!e, .so take care of it." What 
ivij do h set the pointer to a specific 
d^^rieof temperature. 

Hy the .sanse token, vou don't tell 
the autopilot that you'd like to get 
to . Iilwoukee in the least time at a 
--aie altitude. In.stead you set the dials 
for a specific compass heading, alti- 
*Ui c and attitude, and the machine 
•y> I keep you a few degrees to either 
-J'le of these figures until either the 
ir.vros have drifted too much or you 
crank m a new set of numerical in- 
structions. 

In either ease, the goals must be 
^I'cufied in definite quantitative terms 
or there is no way for the mechanism 
to know what you desire from it. The 
of organizational goals. 

‘ fundamental dif- 

fer, nco. When the house gets warmer 
or coker than the selected tempera- 
t he eontro mechanism opens or 
C! 0 ..c. the circuit that turns the fur- 
nace 0 0, on. When the auto* 

; en.se., that external forces are nush 
the aircraft off the pm*ted 
Mth, It actuates servomotor to move 
the control surfaces and correct the 

-- - a e,o 

ha'd ® «>' «aar 

apsifi 

=sfS=' 

'age-ment. ° ‘ °f 

which does ^o^^rTate 

J-eiaie to purpose— 




usually expressed hi goals — has little 
significance. So wo might say tliat 
goals express purpose in term.s of 
what or how much we expect to 
achieve in a given period of time. 

E.xpi-essing goals quantitatively pro- 
vides a language for relating actual 
results to these projected goals. So 
we need information for— at the very 
minimum— these three purposes: set- 
ting goals, scheduling events to 
achieve these goals, and measuring 
results against the goals. Tlion, if 
there is any divergence between 
achievements and goals, the manager 
iiMds further information to dotor- 
mine the reasons. He can then take 
corrective action, either to improve 
performance or, if necessary, to recii.st 
his goals in a more realistic mold. 

Thus an organization is designed 
for a specific purpose or set of pur- 
poses, and managed in sucli a \\'ay 
as to achieve those purposes. To know 
what the purposes are, to Icnow 
whether they are attainable, to or- 
ganize for their attainment, to know 
whether they i^ain valid in the 
dynamism of changing situations, to 
know whether they are J„>ing 
achieved, and above all to know why 

objectives we must have information. 

Most of all, however, we need very 
gMd infoi-mation on how much of 
what kind of information our jmr- 
ticular purposes really demand. 

that we 

Classically, the functions of man- 
planning, organ- 
wordinating and con- 
tmlhng A case can be made for the 
thesis that each of tlie fir.st four func 

r£-" 

being achieved. Possibility of 

•ingas the control- 

tio^ of iniportant func- 

f ” "y’s 

setHng of goals ^ '""’‘"S aa tlio 

«>” c3 feTf te ' "2*; “‘“ipote 

IS a categorical necessity. 


Any typo of planning wh 
look alieiul to control js 
Consequently, it is osseni 
niitg- to ideiitify the iijfor 
will 1)0 rofiuinul for confn 
The iuforniution itself, 
is to ho luanaged, njiiii 
jihuuied, dfroi'tiMl and c(uii 
Planning, in (his cas. 
identifying the inffu-nnitic 
meats of oacli eeheioii of mj 
and developing uniform r 
responding to l.hr'.se needs, 
tile iieee.s.sary re.seajtli, aiii 
do.sign and dovelnjiriicnt of 
ag.'iiient iiifoMiialion sysEen 
In the area of iliri'cliiij; 
jcctivo i.s 'to pul the ny.stem 
Thi.s means ns.sigrmien! of in: 
rc.spoiisihilities at all levch 
the utmost imporlam-e, Mk* d 
of attitud.'s amofig- (he fiiiicti 
through wluVfi it ciui 
rate iiicturo of what is goin 
In control, finallv, Ifie pi 
jectivo i.s a sy.stein for lai'a^u 
effectivo.ums of ih.; nninagii 
formation system ilself. Ffi 
point, iis with any Ciijilro] nH< 
tliere Ib a feedhaek path rig 
to planning*. 

Ill a typical eoi-porale organ 
the data base serving the cjitin 
I'iite body UiridH too oricn to I 

partmentulized. MncJi fuiirlionj 
iiger, in ellect, draw'H fi'.^in h 
parochial hoard of iufortuidk 
then further (ilt^'i's, iHoInte;^ ai 
iiipulatti.s the <lata heforr i.jv.' 
it to tJio corporate manager i 
guise of us.'ful ill formation, 
Thii.s wo can visualize the ccri 
manag(!r as being snrtmiiidrd 1 
runctional maaag<u-H, each talki 
him, in olTect, in u different hn| 
What wo need, hownvi-r, is a i 
common data l>a.se for the rriEiu 
porato body. Kach of the funtl 
munagoru draws, aa requiml, 
this bank. Naturally, oncli will 
form certain operations on Ihc 
before passing it up. Hero it is oi 
to think of a little quasi-algorl 
whieli goes: 

Data -I- Analyel.s ^ fnfcnmatj': 
Information Judgniont - I 
sion 

The firat equatioii means that 
functional manager annlyaoa p>rti 
of tlio common data base in the li, 
of his own departinont's functk 
knowledge and goals. Hut he hfls f 
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got to be aware of the relationship 
of his information to that of all the 
other functional managers — and of its 
impact upon corporate goals. 

This awareness — this substitution 
of a corporate overview for a paro- 
chial purview — is the province of the 
management information manager. It 
is one of his functions to see that 
manager A, B, C, D and E, etc., all 
draw from the common data base. He, 
then, monitor.s all upward i-eporting to 
assure that the data which has been 
analyzed into information is related — 
in a common language and with a 
common purpose — to all other infoi'- 
mation from the other functional man- 
agers. 

A hypothetical example will show 
the system in action. Wo will con- 
centrate on managers A, D and E 
who are responsible for, respectively, 
Personnel Procurement and Training, 
Procurement, and Research and De- 
velopment. 

This organization, let us say, is 
procuring a major new weapon sys- 
tem. Manager D, in charge of pro- 
curement, reports that this process 
i.s on schedule, and he anticipates no 
major problems. Manager A, who has 
to procure and train the people to 
operate and maintain the system, is 
likewise on target and sees no trouble 
ahead. 

Manager E, the research and de- 
velopment man, is developing a train- 
ing device which A will have to use 
to train his people in the system D 
is procuring. Manager E reports that 
his entire program is going well. 

And it is — from his point .rf view. 
The training device is far behind 
schedule, but it only represents, say, 
.1 percent of Manager E’s total pro- 
gram. So, not relating this small pro- 
portion of deviation to the pi’ofound 
impact it will have on the scheduled 
operation of the entire weapon sys- 
tem, he does not ropoi't trouble. He 
does not see the trouble. 

The information manager, however, 
in monitoring the entii’e pi’ogram and 
tying all the infoimation togotlior, 
would have seen the wax’ning signs 
long enough in advance to forestall a 
major problem. One of the most useful 
devices at his command in this area 
is “logic diagramming,” of which the 
well-known PERT network is one ex- 
ample. 

In my own headquarters, the Di- 
rector of Management Analysis func- 


tions as the management information 
manager. The Management Analysis 
staff also has these I’osponsibilities: 
It is a servant to the rest of the staff 
and to the commander; it acts as an 
educator in management techniques; 
it is a helper and consultant in anal- 
yses conducted within other staff agen- 
cies; and it is, above all, a catalyst 
for speeding up the continual process 
of analytical improvement. 

These functions and duties are, of 
course, delegated. The responsibility 
itself cannot be delegated; in the last 
analysis, the burden Msides with the 
top manager. In ray own case, I am 
talcing every means I can conceive of 
to do two basic tilings: to pi*omote 
the growth of genuine analytical ca- 
pability at all levels of management 
through the command and to achieve 
a fundamental, commaml-wide under- 
standing of the tremendous necessity 
for that kind of capability. 

Tliis is easily said, but by no means 
automatically done. Like aeronautics 
and airlift themselves, management 
is undergoing a revolution, which is 
being vastly accelerated by electron- 
ics. And every revolution has to over- 
come a tremendous amount of inertia 
before it becomes self-spstaining. 

Max Planck, who himself helped to 
revolutionize physics, put it this way: 
“A new trutli does not triumph by 
convincing its opponents and making 
tliom SCO the light, hut x'ather because 
its opponents eventually die, and a 
new generation grows up that is fa- 
miliar with it.” 

So there is no doubt great hope in 
the new generation of management 
that is growing up with electi'onic 
computers. Rut we cannot wait for 
tliem to take over, or we will have 
long since drowned in the flood of 
information. I would like to conclude, 
then, by I’ccalling what Norbert 
Wiener said when someone asserted 
that man could always pull the plug 
on the machine before the machine 
could control man. 

With a machine doing millions and 
billions of calculations a second. Dr. 
Wiener replied, the man will have 
been overwhelmed and bypassed long 
before he can over know it is time to 
cut off the power. 

Information, including management 
information, is growing by tlie micro- 
second and even the nanosecond. We 
cannot turn off the flow. We had, 
therefore, better learn to conti’ol it — 
and we ai'o already running late. 



June 11-15: American Nuclear So- 
ciety Meeting, San Diego, Calif. 

June 12-14: American Institute of 
Aeronautics and Astronautics Com- 
merical Aircraft Design and Oper- 
ation Meeting, Los Angeles, Calif. 

June 14-16: 16th Annual Federal Gov- 
ernment Accountants Assn. Sympo- 
sium and Exposition, Sheraton Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

June 19-21: Heat I'ransfer and Fluid 
Mechanics Institute, La Jolla, Calif. 

June 20-23: Data Processing Manage- 
ment Assn. Meeting, Boston, Mass. 

June 20-26: Society of Nuclear Medi- 
cine Meeting, Seattle, Wash. 

Juno 25-30: American Society for 
Testing Materials Meeting, Boston, 
Mass. 

June 28-30: Joint Automatic Control 
Conference, Philadelphia, Pa. 

July 5-8: National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers Meeting, Hartford, 
Conn. 

July 16-29: Engineer Seminar, Port 
Belvoir, Va. 

July 16-29: Nuclear Science Seminar, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

July 17-19: Reliability ami Maintain- 
ability Conference, Cocoa Bench, 
ria. 

July 17-21: American Institute of 
Aeronautics and Astronautics Pro- 
pulsion Joint Specialist Conference, 
Wasliington, D.C. 

July 19-21: National Classification 
Management Society Annual Semi- 
nar, Washington, D.C. 

July 23-Aug. 4: Mobility Seminar, 
Detroit, Mich. 

July 27-30: Jnycee International Air 
Show, Gen. Mitchell Field, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Aug. 6-9: American Society of Mc- 
chnnical Engineers Heat Transfer 
Conference, Seattle, Wash. 

Aug. 13-17: Energy Conversion Engi- 
neering Conference, Miami Beach, 
Fla. 

Aug. 14-16: American Institute of 
Aeronautics and Astronautics Guid- 
ance Control and Flight Dynamics 
Conference, Huntsville, Ala. 

Aug. 28-30: Spacecraft Issues for 
Missions of the 70’s Meeting, 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

Aug. 29-31; Assn, for Computing Ma- 
chinery Meeting, Washington, D.C. 
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JUNE 

Conjugate Point Syiiiposiuni, June 
13-16, at Boulder, Colo. Sponsor: Air 
Force Cambridge Research Laborator- 
ies. Contact: E. J. Chernosky, 
(CRFG), Air Force Cambridge Re- 
search Laboratories, L. G. Hansconi 
Field, Mass. 01730, (Area Code 617) 
274-6100, Ext. 3713. 

Conference on High Energy 
Therapy Dosimetry, June 15-17, at 
New York, N.Y, Sponsor: Office of 
Naval Research, Contact: Eunice 
Thomas Miner, Executive Director, 
New York Academy of Sciences, 2 E. 
63rd St, New York, N.Y. 10021. 

Fundamental Physics of the Mag- 
netosphere, June 19-28, at Boston, 
Mass. Co-sponsors: Air Force Cam- 
biidge Research Laboratories and 
Boston College. Contact: Dr. J. F. 
McClay, (CRFG), Air Force Cam- 
bridge Research Laboratories, L. G. 
Hanscoin Field, Mass. 01731, (Area 
Code 617), 274-6100, Ext 3214, 

Value Engineering Symposium, 
June 20, at the Boettcher Auditorium, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 
Co-sponsors: Defense Contract Ad- 
ministration Services Office, Denver; 
and the Defense Contract Sei-vices 
Region, St. Louis. Contact: Maj. H. J. 
Bukowski, DCASO Denver, 3800 York 

Code 

303) 825-1161, Ext 207. 

Computerized Imaging Techniques 
Seminar, June 26-27. at the Marriott 
Twin Bridges Motor Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Sponsor: Air Force Office of 
Aerospace Research. Contact: Jerome 
t Mantell. Chaiman, 18100 Frederick 
nke, Gaithersburg, Md. 20760, (Area 
Code 301) 921-7896. 


JULY 

1967 Annual Conference on Nuclear 
and Space Radiation Effect, July 10- 
14, at Ohio State Univei*sity, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Sponsors: Institute of 
Electrical and Electronics Engineers, 
NASA Office of Advanced Research 
and Technology, Office of Naval Re- 
seai-eh and the Department of the 
Army. Contact: Mr. E. E. Conrad, 
Harry Diamond Laboratories, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20438, (Area Code 202) 
Oxford 6-9126. 

1967 Summer Seminar on Mathe- 
matics of the Decision Sciences at 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif., 
July 10-Aug. 11. Sponsors: Air Force 
Office of Scientific Research, Atomic 
Energy Commission, Army Research 
Office, Small Business Administration, 
National Bureau of Standards, Office 
of Naval Research, National Insti- 
tutes of Health and the National 
Science Foundation. Contact: Maj 
John Jones Jr., (SRMA), Air Force 
Office of Scientific Research, 1400 Wil- 
son Blvd. Arlington, Va. 22209 
(Area Code 202) OXford 4-B261. ’ 

Second International Symposium on 
Nucleonics in Aerospace, July 12-14, 
at the Sheraton Columbus Hotel, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Sponsors: Air Force 
Flight Dynamics Laboratory, Wright- 
Pattercon APB, Ohio; Atomic Energy 
Commission, and the Instrument So- 
ciety of America. Contact: Dr. Paul 
Pohshub, Air Force Plight Dynamics 
Laboratory, Wright-Patterson AFB 
Ohio 45433. ’ 




L. Katz, (CRFG), Air Force Cam- 
bridge Research Laboratories, J,. (i. 
Hanscom Field, Mass. 01730. (Aren 
Code 017) 274-6100, Ext. 3177. 

AUGUST 

12th Annual Technical Sympo.siuiii, 
Aug. 7-11, at the International Hotel, 
Los Angelos, Calif. Co-sponHors: Air 
Force Systems Command and the Of- 
fice of Aerospace Research. ConLacL: 
Dr. John H, Atkinson, Tceluiicul Pro- 
gram, S.P.I.E, Symposium, I’.G. Hox 
288, Redondo Beach, Calif, 90277. 


26 ^ 0 '** June 

wli- f Georgetown University, 
Washington, D.C. Sponsors: Office of 
Naval Research, Georgetown Univer- 

S? 1 ^".? National Bureau of 
Standards. Contact: Lt. Ronald Trout- 

r 27 "'R Code 

^7. Room 4102, Main Navy Building, 

Washington, D.C. 20360, (Area Code 
202) Oxford 6-2298 or 6-4301 
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Seminar on Stratosphere and Meso- 
sphere. July 24.Aug. 4, at Stonstead, 
Quebec, Canada. Co-sponsora; Air 
Jorce Cambridge Research Labora- 
ones and McGill University. Gon- 
toct: H. S. Muench, (CRHB), Air 
Force Cambridge Research Labora- 
oSh' Field, Mass. 

2641 ' 274-6100, Ext. 

Earth’s Particles and Fields Sympo- 
sium, July 31- Aug. 11 . at Freising, 
Germany. Sponsor: Air Force Cairn- 
bridge Research Laboratories, Defense 
Atomic Support Agency, Office of 


SEPTEMBER 

Inteniational SympoHium on Infor. 
mation Theory, Sopt. 11-15, «t AtlioiiH, 
Greece. Co-sponsors: Air Force Ofllco 
of Scientific Research and the 
Institute of Electrical and Electronics 
Engineer.s. Contact: Lt. Col. H. R. 
Agins, (SRMA), Air Force Ollh-n of 
Scientific Research, 1400 Wilson Hlvil., 
Arlington, Va. 22209, (Area Cedi' 
202) Oxford 4-5261. 

International Symposium on Mu- 
terials— Key to Effective Ukc of Hie 
Sea, Sept. 12-14, at the Statlor-Ilillon 
Hotel, New York, N.Y. Co-sponsois: 
Naval Applied Science Laboratory and 
the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Contact: D. H. Kallas, As.soclale 
Technical Director, Naval Ap])lic<l 
Science Laboratory, Flushing and 
Washington Avenues, Brooklyn. N.Y. 
11261. 

Fourth International Conforcnce o?i 
Atmospheric and Space Electricity, 
Sept. 29-Oct. 6, at Lucorae, Switzer- 
land, Sponsors: Air Force Cambridge 
Research Laboratories, Army, Navy, 
National Science Foundation und Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. Contact; M. B. Gilbert, * 
(CRTE), Air Force Cambridge Re- 
search Laboratories, L. G. Hanscom 
Field, Mass. 01731, (Area Code 017> 
274-6100, Ext. 8688. 


May 1967 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Maj. Gen. Earl C. Ilediiliind, USAF, 
(nominated for promotion to tlie rank 
of lieutenant general) has been desig- 
nated by the Secretary of Defense to 
be Dir. of the Defense Supply Agency 
(DSA) effective July 1, 1967. He will 
succeed Vice Adin. Josej)h M. Lyle, 
USN, who is retiring. Gen. Hedlund 
has been Dep. Dir. of DSA since Aug. 
1964. The new DSA Dep. Dir. ha.s not 
yet been named. 

Brig. Gen. David I. Liebmnn, 
USAF, Military Assistant to Asst. 
Secretary of Defense (Public Aifaii's) 
has been ordered to duty as Dep. Dir. 
for Plans, ,1-3, U.S. European Com- 
mand. 

Dr. Gardiner L. Tucker, Dir. of Re- 
search, International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., has been selected to 
become the Dep. Dir, of Defen.se Re- 
search and Engineering (Electronics 
and Information Systems) ofTective 
July 1. He succeeds Thomas P. Rogers 
who has been appointed Dir., Ofiice of 
Urban Technology, Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

Mr. Thomas J. O’Brien has been 
designated as Dep. Dir. for Telecom- 
munications Policy, OiTice of the Asst. 
Secretary of Defense (Installations 
and Logistics). 

Cn|)t. E, C. Oldfield, USN, has been 
named Dep. Commander, Defense In- 
dustinal Supply Center, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Col. Harley L. Grimm, USAF, has 
been assigned as Chief, AUTOVON 
Project Management Offlee, Defense 
Communications Agency. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE 
ARMY 

Lt. Gen. J. H. Polk has been named 
Gommandor-in-Chiof, U. S. Army, 
Europe, effective June 1, in the grade 
of general, replacing Gen. Andrew P. 
O’Meara, who will retire. 

Dr. William L. Everitt, Doan of 
Engineering at the University of 
Illinois, has been appointed as a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Group at U.S. 
Army Weapons Command, Rock 
Island, 111. 

The following assignments have 
been announced by the Ofiice of the 
Chief of Anny Engineers: Brig. Gen. 
Harry G. Woodbury Jr., Dir. of Civil 
Works; Brig. Gen. Charles C, Noble, 
Dep. Dir, of Civil Works; Col. Robert 
L. Bangert, District Engineer, Port- 
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land, Ore.; Col. Walter C. Gelini, Dis- 
tinct Engineer, Rock Island, 111.; Col, 
Richard E. McDonnell, District En- 
gineer, Seattle, Wash.; Col. Robert E. 
Snetzer, District Engineer, Mobile, 
Ala.; Col. James T. White Jr., District 
Engineer, Deti-oit, Mich.; Lt. Col. 
Wayne S. Nichols, District Engineer, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lt. Col. J olin W. Elliott has I'c- 
lieved Col. Karl H. Zornig ns Com- 
manding Officer of the Army Aviation 
Test Activity, Edwai*ds AFB, Calif, 
Col. Zomlg was transferred to the 
Army Materiel Command in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE 
NAVY 

RAdm. John P. Sager has been 
named the Vico Commander, Naval 
Air Systems Command. He previously 
served as Asst. Commander for Ma- 
terial Acquisition of the Air Systems 
Command. 

RAdm. Roy S. Benson has relieved 
RAdm. Means Johmston Jr. as Com- 
mandant of the First Naval District 
headquartered at Boston, Mass. 

ItAdm. Alexander S. Goodfellow Jr. 
has been reassigned as Dop. Chief of 
Naval Material (Development), 

RAdm. Thomas J. Walker III has 
been assigned as Dep. Commander for 
Plans and Programs and Comptroller, 
Naval Air Systems Command. 

RAdm. Marshall E. Doniin has 
been named Commandant of the 
Eleventh Naval District headquar- 
tered at San Diego, Calif, 

RAdm. Emmett P. Bonner has been 
assigned as Commander, Mines, At- 
lantic Fleet. 

The following captain assignments 
have been announced by the Chief of 
Naval Personnel; 

Capt. Edward G. Underhill, Com- 
manding Oificer, North Eastern Div., 
Naval Facilities Engineering Com- 
mand; Capt. Karl S. Vanmeter, Naval 
Air Systems Command Repi-esenta- 
tive, Wright-Patteraon APB, Ohio; 
Capt. Kcnaii C. Childers Jr,, Asst. 
Commander for Material Acquisition, 


Naval Air Systems Command; Capt. 
Perry M. Boothe, Dep. Commander, 
South Western Div., Naval Facilities 
Engineering Command; Capt. Robert 
J. Ney, Dep. Commander, Navy Mis- 
sile Center, Point Mugu, Calif. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE 
AIR FORCE 

Maj. Gen. Charles H. Terhune Jr. 
has been designated Vice Commander, 
Air Force Systems Command. He re- 
places Lt. Gen. Waymond A. Davis 
who retired on April 30. 

Brig. Gen. Jack Bolleriul has been 
assigned as Dep. Chief of Staff (Bio- 
astronautics and Medicine) at Air 
Force Systems Command headquar- 
ters. 

Brig. Gen. Josepli N. Donovan has 
been assigned as Commander, Tacti- 
cal Airlift Center, Pope AFB, N.C. 

Brig. Gen. Clifford J. Kronauer Jr., 
Ims been appointed Commander, Air 
Force Western Test Range, Vanden- 
berg AFB, Calif. 

Mr. Robert E. Johnson has been 
designated Dep. for Programs Anal- 
ysis in the Offlee of the Dep. 
Under Secretary of the Air Force 
(Manpower). 

Col. Rupert P. Collins is the new 
Dop. Commander, Military Aircraft 
Storage and Disposal Center, Davis- 
Monthan APB, Ariz. 

Col. Howard H. Wittrock has been 
reassigned as Dir., (Plans and Re- 
quirements), National Range Div,, Air 
Force Systems Command. 


Systems Engineering Group 
Reassigned within AFSC 

The Air Force Systems Command 
t'oassignofl the Systems Engineer- 
ing Group (SEG), located at Wright- 
Patter.son AFB, Ohio, from the Re- 
Koarch and Technology Division 
(RTD) to the Aeronautical Systems 
Division (ASD) efi’cctive April 23. No 
change in location is involved. 

Mission responsibility of ASD and 
SEG will not change, since the pri- 
mary mis.sion of SEG has been, and 
is, to jjrovidc engineering and techni- 
cal support to ASD. This internal re- 
alignment, therefore, brings tlie orga- 
nizational structure more in line with 
the operational functions of the two 
organizations. 

SEG will continue to be commanded 
by Briga<lier General Gustav E. Lund- 
quiat. 
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LOH Avionics Package 

{Continued from page S) 

TPPC is feasible and that the concept 
should be applied to appropriate item 
and .system procurements. Several 
benofit.s' from TPPC are already ap- 
parent in LOHAP. These include: 

• Develoinnent and acquisition of 
the item in an intensely competitive 
environment that produced price as 
well as technical advantages. In addi- 
tion to competing reliability, quality, 
mainUiinability, etc., a dramatic re- 
duction in size and weight is antici- 
pated. In this latter area alone, the 
contractor is confident of bettering 
the target weight of 48 pounds, Com- 
pared to about 105 pounds for the 
current avionics complement that 
LOHAP replaces, this is a technical 
achievement of considerable magni- 
tude. This reduction, with its con- 
comitant decrease in size, will, in 
turn, have a most beneficial impact 
on cockpit instrumentation, cost per 
flight hour, increased operating range, 
etc. 

• Increased emphasis on design dis- 
cipline and configuration management 
to preclude the dissipation of other 
benefits by excessive engineering 
changes. 

• Careful, continuing evaluation by 
the contractor to select the most effi- 
cient means of obtaining supplies and 
service.s. 

• i\Iaximum motivation to the con- 
tractor to design for the economical 
procliictioj) of equipment that will fill 
the intended need. 

From the standpoint of lessons 
learned, it also is apparent that 
greater definition of the logistics and 
support effort would have enhanced 
the total package application to 
LOHAP. These lessons are now being 
applied to two current ECOM pro- 
cuioments for an airborne radio set, 
AN/ARC-98, and a tactical fire 
direction system, TACPIRE. These 
procurements reflect the LOHAP ex- 
perience plus the escalation and 
change-inhibiting features of the C- 
5A procurement. 

As previously noted, extended study 
of TPPC applications will he required 
to e.-?tablish the efficacy of the concept. 
Ppr this purpose, the Department of 
the Ai’my has directed periodic review 
and report on the LOHAP and AN/ 

A R C— 98 procurements. 


Army Tests New 
Amphibious Lighters 

The Army is evaluating a new series 
of amphibious lighters — designated 
LARC V, LARC XV and LARC LX— 
which will be capable of loading or 
discharging vessels lying offshoi'e, re- 
ceiving or delivering cargo at shipside, 
and transporting cargo over the beach 
to or from inland supply areas. 

LARC LX, reputedly the largest 
amphibian of its type in the world, 
is constructed of welded steel and 
powei’ed by four diesel engines. The 
huge lighter accommodates a crew of 
four. Designed to handle a 60-ton 
payload, it can transport approxi- 
mately 100 tons in an emergency. 

With a IB-ton payload aboard, the 
LARC XV, constructed of welded 
aluminum and powered by two diesel 
engines, can travel 25 miles an Jiour 
on a smooth hard surface. The four- 
wheel, all-wheel drive vehicle makes 
about 10 miles an hour in the water 
udth the same load. 

Evaluation of the new amphibious 
lighters is being performed at Fort 
Story, Va., under an accelerated test 
program established by the U.S. Army 
Test and Evaluation Command, Aber- 
deen I*roving Ground, Md. 



The Air Force has been authorized 
to proceed with construction of 841 
family housing units at soveii U.S. 
bases. Funds released for tliis purpose 
total $14,233,463. 

The 841 units are part of a total 
of 8,260 family housing units author- 
ized in the Military Constiaiction Act 
for PY 1966. Awarding of contracts 
was temporarily deferred in DccemlKtr 
1966. 

Major Air Force commands in- 
volved in the construction began ad- 
vertising for bids following I'ncoipt of 
authority March 7. 

Construction will ho porfoi-niod 
the following Air Force installaliong: 

Cannon AFB, N.M. IfiO units 

Eglin AFB, Fla. 300 units 

Ent AFB, Colo dO units 

Keesler AFB, Miss, .100 units 

Langley AFB, Va. - 100 units 

Nellis AFB, Nev. 1 unit 

Scott AFB, 111. 160 units 



f Equipment Test Activity exainia 
me wneei assembly of the LARC LX, the world’s largest amphibious vehicle. 
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May T967 


Sheldon W. Taylor 

Dir. for Financial Analysis and Control 
Office, Asst. Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) 


Appearing in the Defense Industry 
Bulletin for the first time is a reprint 
(beginning on page 22) of the Report 
on Status of Funds by Functional 
Title published by the Ofiice of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller). This report shows the 
monthly progress in obligation of 
DOD programs and in resultant ex- 
penditures. The report covers all mili- 
tary function programs, as well as the 
Military Assistance Program for 
which DOD is executive agent. 

The report is presented basically in 
two sections — the first .section deals 
with expenditures (payments) and un- 
paid obligations (requiring future 
payment), and the second section with 
obligational availability, obligations 
Incurred, and unobligated balances. 
Kach section includes DOD-wido sum- 
maries for both military functions 
and a breakout for each of the Mili- 
tary Departments, the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense/Dofense Agen- 
cies, and the Office of Civil Defense. 

The .source data for the report 
originate in the Military Depart- 
ments, the Defense Agencies, and the 
above-mentioned offices, However, the 
data maintained by these components 
are not uniform or comparable in 
every respect. It was this lack of com- 
parability which prompted initiation 
of the Status of Funds Report shortly 
after creation of the Defense Depart- 
ment. Officials of DOD liad need 
of comparable figures in order to be 


able to make meaningful comparisons 
and to obtain DOD-wiiie summaries 
of expenditui-e an<I obligation data. 
The Status of Funds Report was 
created to meet this need. Since that 
time the accounting structures of the 
various DOD components have become 
more unifoim, and it is only in a few 
ai"eas that the components are re- 
tjuired to convert data to the specified 
unifonn classifleatioii. 

It should be noted that in the sec- 
tion covering obligation transactions, 
amounts ai-e inclusive of relmburse- 
able work perfonned by the respective 
DOD components for each otlier and 
for non-DOD agencies. To the extent 
that the I'eiinbui'seable orders origi- 
nate in DOD, an unavoidable dupli- 
cation occurs in the amounts of 
obligational availability and in the 
obligations incurred. An examination 
is now under way to determine the 
feasibility of also converting those 
obligation figures to a not basis. 

While initially intended to be used 
primarily for intra-governmental pur- 
liose.s, the report has been distribu ted 
upon request to defense contractoi's, 
hanks, other businesses, and private 
economic forecaster.** on an ever 
widening basis. Contractoi*s ai*e par- 
ticularly interested in the data on 
obligational availability and obliga- 
tions incurred, since these give a good 
indication of recent and anticipated 
contract award activity. Economists, 
interested in the impact of defense 


purchases on the economy, examine 
both obligation and expenditure data 
since tlie timing of contractor acqui- 
sition of additional labor and material 
resources typically falls somewhere 
between the signing of a contract and 
the incurrence of expenditures by the 
Government. 

_ Reque-sts for this .sort of informa- 
tion have increased to the point that 
it is difficult to handle queries on an 
individual basis. In addition, the eco- 
nomic impact of increased defense 
spending incident to the Vietnam con- 
flict has further heightened interest. 
The combination of these factors have 
resulted in a decision to further in- 
crease distribution of the report by 
incorporating it periodically in the 
Defense Industry Bulletin. 

The current issue presents data for 
the first and second quarters of FY 
Future issues of the Bulletin 
will present data for subsequent 
quarters of the fiscal year at quar- 
terly intervals. 

All questions concerning the Report 
on Status of Funds by Functional 
Title should be directed to: 

Directorate for Financial 
Analysis and Control 
Office of Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Comptx'oller) 

Room 3C 839 
The Pentagon 
Washington, D.C. 20301 
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Obligations 
Fiscal Year 1967 

(Amounts in Thousands) 
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DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 
CIRCULARS 


Di-stfitnitioii is made autoniati- 
caHy by the U.S. Government 
I’l'intin;,' Otlice to subscribers of 
the Anned Sei-vices Procurement 
liej'ulation. 


Defense Procurement Circular No. 
•^•2. March 2-1, 1967. (1) Military 
Standard Transportation and Move- 
ment^ Procedures. (2) Material In- 
spection and Receivinjf Report Clause. 
(2) DD ASPR Foi-m 731— Master 
Contract for Repair and Alterations 
of Vc.s.sels. (.J) Equal Employment 
Opportunity. (5) Standardized Con- 
tract Admini.stration Services for the 
Military Dcpartment.s. (6a) Price Ad- 
justments in Contracts for Fluid 
Milk. ((Jb) “Fluid Milk" Clau.se. (7) 
Contract Work Hours Standards Act. 

(8) Mandatory Use Date for App, I 
and new DD Fonns 250 and 250c. 

(9) Automatic Data Processing- 
Equipment. 

research reports 


Authorized DOD contractors 
giantees may obtain the^o 
documents without charg? from? 

Defense Documentation Center 
Cameron Station 
Aie.xandria, Va. 22314 

ments at the price indicated from: 

and 

Scientific Infomation 
Department of Commerce 
Eprmgfield, Va. 22151 


Study. PMC 

Corp. San Jose. Calif., for the Navy 
42T§3 ■ 

Lab., Anmipolis, Md., Oct. 1966, 

Order No. AD-.644 147. $3 
. Corrosion in Deep-Ocean En 

»ron„.c„,, 

^«f>apolis, Md., Jan 1967 
31 P. Order No. AD-C45 481. $3, ’ 


Ambient Noise Levels in Selected 
Shallow Water off Miami, Fla. De- 
fense Research Lab., University of 
Texas, Austin, Tex., for the Navy, 
Dec. 1966, 17 p. Oi*der No. AD-64C 
229. §3. 

Surface Evaluation and Definition 
(Suede) Program. Electro-Optical 
Systems, Inc., Pasadena, Calif., for 
the Navy, Dec. 1966, 111 p. Order 
No. AD-646 828. |3. 

Handbook of Selected Pacific Is- 
lands. Pacific Missile Range, Point 
Mugu, Calif., Dec. 1969, 209 p. Order 
No. Ar)-646 916. $3. 

Windows for External or Internal 
Hydrostatic Pressure Vessels, Part 
I— Conical Acrylic Windows Under 
Short-Term Pressures Application. 
Naval Civil Engineering Lab., Port 
Hueneme, Calif., Jan. 1967, 104 p. 
Order No. AD-646 882. $3. 

Preliminary Test on a Shallow Un- 
reinforced Concrete Shell. Naval Civil 
Engineering Lab., Port Hueneme, 
Calif., Jan. 1967, 77 p. Order No. 
AD-646 860. $3. 

Monitoring and Control of Sen 
Water Composition. Aerojet-General 
Corp,, Azusa. Calif., for the Navy, 
Feb. 1967, 94 p. Order No. AD-047 
129. $3. 

Sea Water Environment for the 
MEL Ocean Pressure Laboratory 
1 base I, Standardization of Seawater, 
Navy Marine Engineering Lab. An- 

ZfS P- Order 

No. AD-647 276. $3. 

Low Light Level Photography. 

and Mapping Research and Develop- 
ment Agency, Port Belvoir, Va.. Aue 
1966, 63 p. Order No. AD-642 167. |3. 

Electrostatic Imaging. Xerox Corp 
Rochester. N.Y.. for the Office of 
Naval Research, Dec. 1966, 66 p 
Order No. AD-646 037. $3. 

Test and Evaluation of Electronic 
Image Generation and Projection De- 
vices Vol. m—Evaluation of Projec- 
Oon Screens. Systems Research Lab., 
Dayton, Ohio, for the Air Force Dec 
1965, 68 p. Order No. AD-630 659. $3.’ 

TrliT Complexed 

Tran,, tion Metal Thermophototropic 
Systems. Nuclear Reseamh AssocL 


ates, Long Ishmci City, N.Y,, for tl 
Navy, Aug. 10(1(5, 37 p. Order N 
AD-646 639. $3. 

Development of a Varimuile Strrt 
Point Marking Iii.striimenl, Hiuim-Ii i 
Lomb, Inc., Roclumtor, N.Y., for th 
Army, Aug. 10(56, H{) p. Orduf Nt 
AD-643 722. p. 

Exporimcnlal Study of Um. I), .fin 
gralioii of On.seH and Soli<ln. Univvr 
sifcy of Louvain, for tlio Air l-’unv 
Oct. 1960, 4H p. Order No. AD (l|; 
439. !{;3. 

New Flare b’onmilatioiiH for lllgli 
Altitude Application. Feltinaii Kc. 
search Laba, Dover, N.J., for tlu- 
Army, Oct. 19(56, 24 ]). Order No 
AD-641 967. 1{13. 

Development of Miniature Sniiikr 
Signal Package for IticluHioii in 
Survival Kits. Feltman Urseaivh 
Labs, Dover, N.J., for Llie Army, 
Oct, 1966, 46 p. Onler No. AD (ill 
896. |3. 

Storage Stability of Pyroteclmir 
Comi)o.sitionH Containing Vinyl Alco- 
hol Acetate Hemn. Piciitliiiiy Arartml, 
Dover, N.J., Nov. 196(5, :iO p. Onhr 
No. AD-641 893 $3. 

Pinal Report on the MfTect.s of 11 
Jet Fuel Anti-Icing Additive on l■’ml 
lank Linings. Naval lioHimrefi Lull, 
Wn.shington, D.C., Oct 196(5, IH p. 
Order No. Al)-644 6(13, $3. 

Ihermodynainic and UoinpoHiljnii 
Data for Coimtant- Volume CornliUH- 
tion of Stoichiometric Mixtures of 
Ilydrogeii-Oxygen Diluted wilfi lie 
bum or Hydrogen. University of 
loronto, for the Air Force, Nov. Dull. 
103 p. Order No. AD-dfifi 747. p. 

Subroutine.H for IRM System/^ftO 
to I'acilltate Visual Display and Man- 
Machine Rolatlonslups. Naval Weap- 
ons Lab., Dahlgrcn, Va., Aug. I!i6ib 
J40 p. Order No. AD-6-10 H96. $:5. 

Materials Study for Visual - 

formation Devices. Molcculon Ro- 

A C^^mbridge, Mass., fm 

the Air Force, July 190(5, 79 p. Order 
No. AD-046 301. .fa. 

Exploratory Experimental Kluilie« 
Comparing Online and OlTIine Pro- 
graining Performance. Syatein.s Ite- 
velopment Corp., Santa Monica, Ciilif.. 
for the Air Force, Dec. 19(3(3. HV, p. 
Crdor No. AD-646 438. $3. 


May 1967 




DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 


tracts of $1,000,000 and over 
Tded during the month of April 

DEFENSE SUPPLY AGENCY 

Gulf on Corp., Houston, Tex. $1,601,765. 
PubI oil nnd gnsollne products to bo de- 
livered to various instnllntions on the enst 
:onst. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Alex- 
imlrio, Vn. 

Ingcrsell Products, HorR-Wnrner Corp., 
IlhicnRo. 111. $2,067,674. 811,980 steel hel- 
pots, Dofense Personnel Support Center, 
Philiulelphia, Pn. 

licnerni Aniline and Film Corp., Now 
fork, N.Y. $1,867,380. 86,804 various sized 
mcknBes of rndioRrnphic film, Defense 
?erao)itiel Support Center. 

I. P. Stevens & Co„ Now York, N.Y. $1,- 
141,617. 1,968,260 linear yards of cotton 
doth, Dofonse Personnel Suiiport Center, 
'’nilaclelphln, Pn. 

il-R-S M/fir. Co., Flora, Miss. $1,600,378. 26 
onstniction tractors nnd 26 scrapers. Do- 
ensQ Construction Supply Center, Colum- 
lus, Ohio. 

lumhic on & Rcfininff Co., Iloiiston, Tex. 
3,742,200. 900,000 barrels of Arctic diesol 
uol oil. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Alcx- 
ndrta, Vn. 

Ilcffcl Textile Corp., New York, N.Y. $8.- 
79,318, 20,346,000 square yards of cotton 
nteen cloth, Defense Personnel Support 
■enter, Pliilndelphin, Pa. 

. P. Stevens & Co., New York, N.Y. $3,- 
69,620. 8,000,000 square yards of cotton 
ntcen cloth. Defense Personnel Support 
•enter, Philadelphia, Pn. 
selin-.fcfrcrson Co., Now York, N.Y. $2,- 
22.346. 4,188,822 yards of fireproof 

Dtton oxford cloth. DcfeiiBO Personnel 
upport Center, Philndelphia, Pa, 
restex. Inc., Now York. N.Y. $6,074,267, 
>,476,500 ynvda of fireproof cotton oxford 
ptli, Defonse Personnel Support Center, 
hilndclphiu, Pn. 

renton Textile KnelnecrlnB & MfR. Co., 
rciUon. N.J. $1,630,390. 167,740 men’s wet 
enthcr imrkns. Defense Personnel Supiiort 
outer, Philndelphia, Pa. 
e'lernl Cable Corp., Now York. N.Y. $1,- 
18,642. 23,800 reels of tolophoiie cable. Do- 
man InduBlrfal Supply Center, Philadel- 
hla. Pa. 

Pl'llndelphla, Pn. 
1,839,270 I'ucl oil & (niaolinc. Defense 
.lel Supply Center, Alexandria, Vn. 
nura Industries, Selma, Ala. $1,230,380. 
10,840 men a cotton nnd nylon raincoats, 
efonso Personnel Support Center, Philn- 
ilplifn. Pa. 

f^i'ociinvillo, Tenn., .$1,781,666. 
711,007 cases on Indlvidunl combat meals, 
□fense Personnel Support Center, Philn- 
dpliifi, Pa. 

‘cntoii Textile EnRlnccriiiR & Mfir. Co., 
ronton, N.J. $1,000,140. 604,880 wnler- 
■oof olothiiK? bass. Dofonso Personnel 
iPliort Center, Philndolphln, Pn. 
restex, Inc., Now York, N.Y. $1,402,730 
•■OOO yards of cotton nnd nylon duck 
’H*', Porsonnol Support Center, 

lilndeliilun. Pa. 

xiscr Steel Corp., Oakland, Calif. $7,060,- 
0. 36.160 bniulles of steel landing mats, 
jfense CoiiBtruction Supply Coiitcv, Co- 
inbiiA» Ohio. 

C.A., HarrlHon, N.J. $1,302,600. Electron 
insmittlng tubes, llarrisun. Defense Blcc- 
jnlc Siituily Center, Dayton, Ohio. 

£ Poods, San Francisco, Cnlif. $1,- 

7, HD. 2,188,712 lbs. of ronstod ground 


CONTRACT LEGEND 
ntraet infovniation is listed in 
2 following sequence; Date — 
■mpany — Value— Material or 
ork to be Performed — Loca- 
•n of Work Performed — Con- 
icting Agency. 


phMdphrk’'"'™"*'' 

Monroe. N.C. $1,687,346. 
173,908 pairs of men's wet weather over- 
r>Mi Personnel Support Center, 

Philadelphia, Pn. 

27— American Air Filter Co.. St. Louis. Mo 
S1.62M36. 963 portable electric flood Ueht 
sola. Defense General Supply Center, Rleh- 
tnoiid, Va. 

Co., Wilson, N.C. $3,475,604. 
17,004 medium general purpose tents with 

Philadegff 

Co.. Norfolk, Va. $2.- 
2,i4j860. 9,616 medium general purpose tents 
with Defense Personnel Support 

Center, Philadelphia. Pa. 

ARMY 

3— Computer Seieuecs Corn.. Silver Slnrinir 
Md. $1,626,326. FormuhTtlon of an Si 
matie Data Processing progi-am, including 
lovmal tpaSnlng, Silver Spring. Array Elefi- 
tronie.s Command, Fort Monmouth, N.J 

4— L. E. Mason Co., Boston, Haas. $1,268,622 
I'uzos for flOmm ammunition, Hyde Park 
Mass. Ammunition Procurement & Sunnlv 
Agency, Joliet, 111. 

6— Dynamics Corp. of America, Brideeport. 
Conn, SI, 232, 678. Repair pnrta for 60^cyc]c 
gonerator sets. Bridgeport. Army Mobility 
E(iuipmcnt Command, St. Louts, Mo 

—Bell Aerospace Corn., Fort Worth. Tex 
$2,248,566, AH-IG helicopters for qunllftca- 
tion teslmg. Fort Worth. Army Aviation 
Materiel Command, St, Louis. Mo, 

0— Ultra Corp., Toledo, Ohio. $1,613,723. Gen- 
erators for 14-ton, %.ton and 2U.ton 
trucks. Ray City. Mich. Army Tank Auto- 
motive Command. Wnrrcn, Mich. 

— Oeiicral Motors, Detroit, Mich. $1,014 027 
Oeneratora for M-ton, %-ton and 2y.-ton 
trucks. Anderson, Ind. Army Tonic Auto- 
motive Command, Wnrrcn. ‘’Mich. 

— Snrnsin Construction Co.. Parco N D Si . 
090,402. Work on the museatlne ' Island 
Levee District nnd Muscntinc-Louisa Coun- 
ty Dinlnage District #13 project. Musen- 
tino, Iowa, Engineer Dint., Koefc Island, 

jinbcr-Klef, Inc., anti Beck Constructors, 
Seattle. Wash. $1,269,287. Maintenance of 
runways amt taxiwnys at Shemya AFB, 
Alaska. Engineer Dlat., Anchorage. Alaska. 
K. (», I^oTfturneftu, Inc*, Lfonsvisw, Tox 
$3,751,320. bfelal parts for 760-lb. bombs 
Longview. Ammunition Procurement & 
Supply Agency, Joliet, III. 

7— Okaw Indastrles, Torrance, Calif, $1,228,- 
386. Uoinforeed plastic containers for stor- 
age and transport of equipment to the 
field, Calexico. Calif. Army Aviation Ma- 
toriol Command, St Louis. Mo. 

—Boll Acrospoce Corp., Fort Worth, Tex. S3.- 
017.172. UH-1 helicopter main blade assem- 
blies. $1,268,797. Rotary wing blades. $3.- 
637,730, Main rotor hubs. $8,276,020. Rotary 
wing blades. Fort Worth. Army Aviation 
Materiel Command, St. Louis. Mo. 

— Bnylhcon Co,. Lexington, Mass. $3,603,322. 
Initial production run of self propelled 
Hawk missile system ground support equip- 
ment. Aivdaver. Mass, and Bristol, Tenn. 
Army Missile Command, Andover, Mass. 

— J. W. Batesnn, Inc., Dallas, Tex. $8,060,460. 
Construction of seven enlisted men's bar- 
racks complexes at Fort Gordon, Gn. Engi- 
neer Dist., Savannah, Ga. 

—Eugene Luhr & Co., Columbia, HI. $3,223,- 
870. Work on the Arkansas River and Trib- 
utaries, Arkansas and Oklahoma Project. 
Inola, Ofcla. Engineer DIst., Tulsa, Okla. 

— Penker Construction Co.. Cincinnati. Ohio. 
$4,614,213. Work on the Saylorvllle Dnm 
nnd Reservoir, Des Moines River, Iowa 
Project. Polk City, Iowa, Engineer Dist., 
Rock Island, III. 

— Wetmoro & Parman, Inc,, Jackson, Mias, 
$2,059,627. Gonstnictlon work on the 
Waterways Experiment Station, Vicksburg, 
Miss., Project. Engineer Dist., Vicksburg, 
Miss. 

—Peter Kiewit Sons* C'O., Vancouver, Wash, 

$4,371,626, Work on the Lower Honiimentnl 
Lock & Dam, Washington Pr^ect. Snrgent, 
Wash. Engineer Diet., Seattle, Wash. 


—International Harvester Co., Chicago, : 
$3,668,272. Trucks. Fort Wayne. Ind., S 
Leandro. Calif., and Woodbridge, N 
Army Tank Automotive Command. Warn 
Mich. 

10 — Cadillac Gage Co., Warren, Mich. $1,46 
000, Armored cars. Warren. Army Ta 
Automotive Command, Warren, Mich. 

— Raytheon Co,, Lexington. Mass. 82,915,7( 
Selected items of ground support eqii: 
meat nnd field maintenance equipment i 
‘■he tlfiwk miggiie system. Andover, Mo 
and Waltham, Mass. Army Missile Co; 
mand, Andover, Mass. 

—Levinson Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. $2,41 
000. Plant reactivation for the product! 
of inetal parts for 106mm shells. Pit; 
burgh. Ammunition Procurement & Siipr 
Agency, Joliet. 111. 

Co., Cleveland, Ohio. $l,10i 
316. Starters for 2*,^- and 5-ton truel 
Cleveland. Army Tank Automotive Coi 
rnpid. Warren, Mieh. 

— Eltra Corp., Toledo, Ohio. $1,099,11 
Starters for 2>,^- and 6-ton trucks. Bi 
City. Mich. Army Tank Automotive Coi 
mand, Wavron, Mich. 

— General Motors. Detroit, Mich. $1,270,63 
Starters for 2'/.- and 6-ton trucks. Ancle 
son, Ind, Army Tank Automotive Cot 
mand, Warren, Mich. 

“2“^ PhilaclelphI 

Pa. $2,238,120. Loading, assombllng ai 
packing miscellaneous fuzes, boosters, pi 
mera nnd detonator.?. Te.-cai-kann, Tex, Ar 
munition Procurement & Su]iply Agenc 
Joliet, 111, 

— Atlas Chemical Industries, Wilmingto 
Del. $1,041,846. TN'P and operations ai 
mnintennaco activities. Chattanooga, Ten 
Ammunition Procurement & Siinp 
Agency, Joliet. Ill, 

9‘’” Memphis. Ten 
$1,618,360. Work on the Cordell Hull Lot 
and Dam Project, Carthage, Tenn. Ens 
neer Dist., Nashville, Tenn. 

— M. M. Sundt, TucBon, Ariz. $1,094,000. Coi 
etniction of a base coinmunEcntions bulb 
ing; a basic flight training facility; a get 
era] purpose shop and a vehicle refuellr 
shop at Williams AFG Ariz. Enginei 
Angeles. Calif. 

12 — llnion Carbide Corp., Now York, N Y S3 
fl$2,123 nnd $3,710,472. Dry buttcrie 
Charlotte. N.C. Army Electronics Con 
mimd, Philadelphia, Pa, 

—Burgess Battery Co., Freeport, 111. $1,666 
248 nnd $1,172,928. Dry batteries. Frei 
port. Army Electronics Command, Phili 
delphla. Pn. 

Co., Wauanu, WIs. $1 
261,872. Dry batteries. Wausau. Army Eloi 
Iron cs Command, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Calif. $2 

U66.4&0. Helicopter armament Bubsystem; 
Culver City. Army Weapons Commnnt 
Kedstone Arsenal. Iluntavillo, Ala, 

Plt'sburgh, Pa, $10 
426,676. Metal parts for 106mm projectile! 
Pittsburgh. Ammunition Procurement . 
Supply Agency, Joliet, 111. 

— Chamberlain Corp., Waterloo, Iowa, $2 
476,387. 166mm smoke projectiles. Scrar 
ton. Pn. Ammunition Procurement & Stir 
ply Agency, Joliet. III. 

— International Harvester Corp., Melros 
52.030,000. Scoop type Inaden 
Liberlyville. III. Army Mobility Equir 
ment Command. St. Louis, Mo. 

18 — Wcallngliouae Air Brake Co., Peoria. II 
$1,104,620. Motorized road graders. Incline 
npolla, Ind. Army Mobility Eqiiipmon 
Command, St. Louis, Mo. 

— King Construction Co. Texarkana, Te> 
$1,760,670, Work on the DcQiicon Iliamon 
Reservoir, Arkansas Project. DoQueer 
Ark. Engineer Dist., Tulsa, Okla. 

— U.S. Steel Corp., Baltimore, Md. $1,062, 
966. 18 armor plate line Hems to be use 
for ammunition testing. Munhall, Pe 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 

—Standard Dredging Corp,, Ngav Orlcam 
La. $1,310,132. Work on the Missiaslpp 
River nnd Tributaries Flood Control-Chan 
nel Improvement Project. Work will b 
done on the reach from Loosnhatchie t 
Memphis, Tenn., and at Islnnd 63 nea 
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Clnrksvillo, Miss. Eiininecr Dist., Memphis, 
Tcnn. 

— Foster Construction Co., Bnibon, Connl 
Zone. 81,140,000. Construction of an air 
freittht teiminal, chnpel annex, nir paa- 
seniter termiiml. recreation Rym, and NCO 
Opc-n Mess alterntinns at Ilouiwd AFB, 
Ciiniil Zone. Ensinecr Dist., Jncksonville, 
Fla. 

— K 1) I Corp.. Cincinnati, Ohio. $2,077,361. 
Metal imrts for 2.75-inch rocket fuzes. 
Cincinnati. Aniniunition Procurement & 
SiiiJidy Agency, Joliet, 111. 

— Raytheon Co., Lexington, Mass. $6,109,148. 
Arivnncetl production engineering for the 
improved Hawk missile sy.stcni. Andover, 
Mass. Ai-my Missile Command, Andover, 
Miihs. 

•—Raytheon Co., Lexington, Mass. $1,807,676, 
Imiiroved Hawk factory testing equipment 
and ganging. Andover, Mass, Army Missile 
Conininnil, Andover, Mass. 

14— Kennedy Van Saun Corp., Danville, Pa. 
81,151,900, Metal parts for PP-T105ntm 
projectiles. Danville. Ammunition Pro- 
curement & Supply Agency, Joliet, III. 

—American Machine & Foundry Co., Brook- 
lyn. N.Y, 89.120,211, Metal parts for 760- 
11). bombs. Garden City, N.Y. Ammunition 
Procurement & Supply Agency, Joliet, 111. 

— L. T. Industries, Gai-land, Tex. $2,406,967, 
Assemblies for the 750-lb. bomb. Garland. 
Ammunition Procurement & Supply 
Agency, Joliet, 111. 

— R. G. LeTourneau, Longview, Tex. $2,303,- 
B16. Fin assemblies for the 760-lb. bomb. 
Longview. Ammunition Procurement & 
Supply Agency, Joliet, 111, 

— U.S. Rubber Co., New York, N.Y. $14,834.- 
417. Loading, assembling and pnekitig am- 
munition components; manufacturing es- 
(ilosives; and Operations & Maintenance 
Activities, Joliet, 111. Ammunition Pro- 
curement & Supply Agency. Joliet, III. 

— Thiokol Chemical Corp., Bristol, Pa. $12,- 
210,753. Loading, assembling and packing 
miscellaneous shells; loading rocket mo- 
tors; and Operations and Maintenance Ac- 
tivities. Marshall, Tux, Ammunition Pro- 
curement &. Supply Agency. Joliet, IH. 

— Olin Mathieson Chemical Carp., East 
Alton, III. 82,091,608. Grenade fuzes. New 
Rrlghton, Minn. Ammunition Procurement 
& Supply Agency, Joliet, 111. 

—Honeywell, Inc., Hopkins, Minn, $4,519,- 
099. Grennde fuzes. Now Brighton, Minn. 
Ammunition Procurement & Supply 
Agency, Joliet, III. 

—Lear Siegicr, Inc., Anaheim, Calif. $2,227,- 
784. Artillery ammunition boosters. Ana- 
heim. Procurement Deinchmeiit, New York. 

— Emco Porcelain Enamel Co., Port Chester, 
N.Y. $2,020,000. Ammunition boxes. Port 
Chester. Frnnkford Arsenal, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

— V&N Con.struction Co., Lubbock, Tex. $1,- 
247,600. Construction of a hospital bar- 
racks complex nt Fort Hood, Tex. Engineer 
Dist., Fort Worth, Tex. 

— Loadcraft, Inc., Denton. Tex. $1,083,147. 
Semi-trailer wreckers. Augusta, Knn. Army 
lank Automotive Command, Warren, Midi, 

— Bowen-McLaughlin, Inc., York, Pn. $18- 
772,847. Retrofit of M48A3 and M48A4 
tanks, York, Army Wenpons Command, 
Hock Island, 111, 

17— Chancy & James Construction Co.. Rich- 

82,148,000. Construction of a 
l.OOp-mnn. three storied dormitory at Shep- 
paril AFB, fox. Engineer Dlat,, Albu- 
querque, N.M. 

18— John Wood Co., St. Paul, Minn. $2,049,082. 
tin nssemblies for 760-lb. bombs, St. Paul. 

Procurement & Supply 
Joliet, III. ‘ 

Dyersbiirg. Tenn. 
$2,088,440._ Work on the East Atchnfalaya 
Levee Project. Near Pierre Pass, La, Engi- 
neer Dist., New Orleans, La. 

— McGInnes Bros,. Houston, Tex. $1,066,106. 
Work on the Texas City, Tex., Hurricane 
Project. Engineer Diet,, Gal- 
veston, Tex. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. $1,704,- 
269. 76 aemi-trailcr vans to house teletype 
relay Brooklyn. Army Electronics 

Command, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Brimos, Pn. 51,520.031, 
40(l-oyc]e diesel generators and spare parts. 

FoK BdvSr.^' va!*' 

Wichita, Knn. $7.- 
aircraft and related 
Aviation Materiel 
Gommand, St. Louis, Mo. 

Greenville, Tex. $1.- 
231,410, Work on a classified project 


Greenville. Army Security Agency, Arling- 
ton, Va. 

— Weatingliouse Air Brake Co., Peoria, III. 
83,088,667. 210 diesel road graders. Peoria. 
Army Mobility Equipment Command, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

—General Motors, Indianapolis, Ind. $2,559,- 
900. Breech mechanism assemblies for 
162mm gun/inunchers (M81). IndlanaiioIIs. 
Watervlict Arsenal, N.Y. 

— R.C.A.. Camden. N.J. $1,000,000. Glassined 
electronic equipment. Camden. Army Elec- 
tronics Command, Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

— Phileo Ford Corp., Newport Beach, Calif. 
$1,491,208. Various quantitlea of Shillelagh 
spare parts. Newport Bench. Northwest 
Procurement Agency, Oakland, Calif. 
—Boyd & Goforth, Charlotte, N.C., $1,209,- 
074. Construction of post engineer facili- 
ties. Fort Bragg, N.C. Engineer Dist., Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 

— D. R. Allen & Sona, Fayetteville, N.C, $1,- 
178,926. Construction of four ndminlstrn- 
tion and storage buildings, one equipment 
shop and one electronic maintenance slto)) 
at Fort Bragg, N.C. Engineer Dist., Sa- 
vannah, Gn. 

20 — Thompaon Construction Co., Albany, N.Y. 
$1,687,379. Construction of an indusliini 
liquid waste treatment plant at Watervlict 
Arsenal, N.Y. Engineer Dial., New York, 
N.Y. 

— General Dynamica, Rnehester. N.Y. $16,- 

300,000. Rcconriguration of various digital 
subscriber terminal telephone system 
equipment lAUTODIN Program), liochcs- 
ter. Army Eicctronlca Command, Fort 
Monmouth, N.J. 

21- -VinnelI Corp., Alhambra, Calif. $3,099,553. 

Inatnllation and oiieralion of an cquiiiment 
reconditioning facility in South , Vietnam, 
Army Mobility Equipment Command, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

—Great Labes Dredge & Dock Co., New 
York. N.Y. $1,242,342. Work on the Little 
Neck Buy Project. Little Neck liny, N,Y. 
Engineer Dist,, New York. N.Y. 

— Baltimore Contractors, Inc., Bnitimore, Md. 
$7,096,000. Construction of n medical bio- 
logical research laboratory building at 
Fort Deterick, Md. Engineer Dial., Haiti- 
more, Md. 

— Stewart Warner Corp., Lebanon, Imi. $2,- 
897,660. Metal parts for 60mm projecLiies. 
Lebanon. Ammunition Procurement & Sup- 
ply Agency, Joliet, 111. 

24— Albion Malleable Co., Albion, Mlcli. |2,- 
989,800. Projectile body and band assem- 
blies for 81mm explosives. Albion. Ammu- 
nition Procurement & Supply Agency, 
Joliet, 111. 

— General Dynamics, Rochester, N.Y. $3,- 
670,852. Radio acta. Rochester. Army Elec- 
tronics Command, Philadelphia, Fa. 

— Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 111. $4,053,- 
060. Tractors. Peoria. Army Mobility 
Equiiimcnt Command, St. Louis, Mo. 
—Martin Zachry Constructors, Honolulu, 
Hawnil. $16,899,016. Construelinn of n 
multi-functional array radar building nt 
Kwojalcin Atoll. Engineer Dial., Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 

26 — Menominee, Engineering Corp., Menominee, 
Mich, $1,666,390. Bridge components, Meno- 
minee, Army Mobility Equipment Com- 
mand, St, Louts, Mo. 

— Bulova Watch Co., Providence, R.I., $2.- 
806,210. Head assemblies for M52& Hizcs. 
Providence. Ammunition Procui'cmcut & 
Supply Agency, Joliet, III. 

— FMC Corp,, San Jose. Cnllf. 13,647,802. 
MllSAt armored personnel carriers. South 
Charleston, W. Va. Army Tank Automo- 
tive Command, Warren, Mich. 

36— Ryan Contracting Co., Evansville, Ind. $1,- 
401,606. Construction of flood protection 
components. Sturgis. Ry. Engineer Dist., 
Louisville, Ky. 

— Phllco-Pord Corp., Newport Bench, Onllf. 
$2,671,460. Repair procedures, teal equip- 
ment and establishment and operation of a 
repair facility for the Shillelagh missile at 
the .Army Depot, Anniston, Ala. Army 
Missile Command, Redstone Arsenal, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

— Hughes Aircraft, Culver City, Calif. $1, 

740,000, Thermal night sights plus the engi- 
neering procurement data luickage for the 
TOW missile. Culver City. Reaeaj-cli and 
Development Laboratories, Fort Delvoir. 
Va. 

— WhUlenherg Engineering & Construction 
Co.. Louisville, Ky. $11,416,111, Conatruc- 
«7*. housing and supporting fn- 

clllties at Fort Knox, Ky. Engineer Dist., 
Louisville, Ky. 

— **?tora, Indlnnnpolb, Ind. $4,872,- 
479. Sheridan tank transmissions, Indlnn- 


apolia. Army Tank Automotive Coniman;), 
Warren. Mich. 

— Poloron Products, New Rnclieilc, N.Y. $1.. 
533,129. Fin asseinlilios for the 760-Ib. hoinb. 
Scranton, Pn, Ammunition Prociii'oiiiom & 
Supply Agency, Joliet, HI, 

— Mngtiovox Co., FoiT Wnytic, lud. $6,160,- 
671. Rnilio sets, Fort Wayne. Army Elcf- 
ti-ojiicH Command, Pliiluflolphia, Pn. 

27 — Northrop Corp., Newbury Park, Calif, $2,- 
354,400. Target guided misHllcs, Noivbury 
Park. Anny Miasilc Coimnautl, Red3.tuiio 
Ai'sonnl, Hiintsviilo, Ala. 

— H. Ilalvorson, Inc., .Spokane, Wnah. $1,- 
009,852. CoPHtruclion of a Hlxipplng center 
and 31 Iioukch with curbs, drives, wnlkj, 
and parking arens, and for replacing water 
nn<i gas lines. Fort Peck Datii, Maalnnn, 
Engineei' Dist., Omiilin, Nob. 

— R, (5. LcTuiirncaii, Inc., Tiongview, Tox. 
$0,710,519, Metal parts for 760-15., humbs. 
Longview. Ammunition ProimreineiiL tc 
Supply Agency, Joliet, Hi. 

— Pace Corp., Memphis, Tenn. $1,240,560, 
Illuminating signals foi' grouinl operations, 
Memphis, Amnmniti.in Procurement & 
Suptily Agency, Joliet, III. 

2R — Peter KIcwit Son Co,, Scaltlc Wash. $4,. 
433.022. Construction of a innIli-purpu.Hc, 
nuilti-story reinforced concrcto sli'ueturfl 
at Tin City, Alaska. Engineer Dist., Ari- 
ohorago, Alaska. 

— Eureka Williams Co., HloomliigLon, HI. $1,. 
461,263. Metal iiarts for Ixmili fiires, 
lUoomingLoti, Prociii’cmeut Deliicluiitrii, 
Chicago, HI. 

— Coltlas Radio Co., KIcliardson, 'i'ex, S4,0I3,, 
491. AN/TIiC-1211 radio tcrmlnnl sols. 
Richardson. Procui'otiictiL Delacliiiieiit, 
Chicago, III. 

— Jnlinckc Service, liu;.. Now Orleiins, I.n, 
$1,423,964. Lease of a pipeline dredge niiil 
nllcmiant plant for (’liaiini!l iniprovement 
and maintenance dredging iiloiig the 
Missisippi River from Coliinibtis. Ky. to 
Vicksburg, Miss. Engineer Hist., McmiihU, 
Ten n. 

— United Aircraft, Windsor Lockii, Conn.. $1,- 
712,545, Propeller (lyslenis for OV--1 (Mo- 
hawk) lielicoiitera. Windsor laieks. Army 
Aviation Materiel Comiiinnd, St, Louia, Mix 

— Dccch AIrcrnft, Wicliita, Kan. 86,0110,000, 
U-21A utility nircrufl. WIchItn. Army 
Aviation Materiel Command, Ht, laiiih. 
Mo. 

— DynnmlcH Corp, of America, llj-lilgeiuirl. 
Conn. $1,233,69(1, (ieneralor nels. lirliluc- 
tmrt. Army Mobility Kquipinenl Comniniiii, 
St, Louis, Mo. 

— Iowa Mfg. Co.. Cedar Uaidds, lawn. $].. 
020.711. CriiHlil)ig and screeming pliuUa, 
Cedar Rapids. Anny Mobility Kfitiipiuciit 
Commnml, .St, Louis, Mo. 

—Zeller Corp., Dellanee, Ohio. $],!l()2.7n. 
Motnl imrtfl for 2(l-mm itrojccUleu. DeilEiiice. 
Frnnkford Arsenal, Philadolphin. Pn. 

—Harvey Almnlmiin Co., Torrance. Cnllf. 
$1,975,000. Metal parts for 2(limn jiro/cc- 
tiles. 'I'orraiice, l''rnnkfei'd ArHcnial. Phifn- 
delpliin. Pa. 

— Washington University, St, LoiiIh, Mo, $!,• 
000,000. Uesoarcli In niiicnnrnjiliilnr fiiiti- 
pulor syalems. St. Louis, Dufetiue Hnpply 
Service, Wimlilnglon, D. 0, 

— Rftdninb, Weslbury, N.Y. $6,310,000. Ter- 
minnl toloi)ljones. Weslbury. Aiuny Elec- 
tronics Command, Philadelphia, Pn, 

— R.C.A., Camden, N.J. $4,094,745, lUullu Rcis 
and recotvera. Camden. Army Mlcclronics 
Command, Phlladulphin, I'n. 

— AVCO Corp., Ctneinnnti, Ohio. $1,738,621). 
Antennae. CIneiiinali. Anny Hlectronlcs 
Command, Pliilndeli)liln, Pa. 

—Collins Radio Co., Dnllns, Tex, $2.496,1300, 

A high fro(iuoncy eommunleiition system 
coiisistimc of four IIV radio idtitions onJ 
Rltaro .purls. Dallas, Army Hlcctrankn 
Command, Philadtslphln, Pa, 

—SMC Corp., Duerfleld, 111. $2,355,042, Tele- 
tyiiewriier aels. Deorlleld. Army Elec- 
tronics Command, Plilladolphin, I'a. 

—Raytheon Co., Norwood, Mnas, $4,462,136. 
Coda modulation ctiuiimioiU. North Ulglil- 
Electronics CummBml, 

Philadolphin, Pa, 

-Fontaine Truck Hqulpinent Cn., IHrmiing- 
ham. Ala, $2,226,507. 25.lon seini-lrnilcrs. 
Hnloyvillo. Ain. Army Tnnlc Aiitomothe 
Command, Warren, Midi, 

—Hupp Corp., Canton, Ohio. $2,585,116. 
wn truck engine ftssemblioB. Canton, Army 
lank Automotive Commnnd, Warren. 
Mich. 

— Motors, Muskegon, Mich. $7,- 
129,211. M48 and MOO tank engine nssetn- 
biles. Muskegon. Army Tank Anloniollvc 
Command, Warren. Mloh. 

—General Motors, InilinnapoHs, Ind, $1,352.- 
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128. TrniisinitisionH for the 17r>nim Helf 
jiropellcd emi, the oiaht-inch howitzer, iind 
the ni'inored repovovy vehicle, IiHlinnnpoliH, 
^ Army Tank Automotive Commnnd, War- 
ren, Mich. 

— Fire.stonc Tire_& Rubber Co., AUroii, Ohio, 
SJ pSSllpflH.S. MiiitUetiimco anti Hupixij't serv- 
ice-Sp and movonieiU of Govcrnmotil equip- 
inent and i>rot)ert,v from Lorciatown, Pa 
t€ the Aminmiition Plnntp Hnvennap Ohio. 
Ammunition Procurement & Suuidy 
Agency, Joliet, III. 

— U.S. Rubber Co., New York, N.Y, 820,403.- 
307. Exjilnsivea, ordnance comiiononts and 
Oiterntions nnci Mnintenance Activities 
at the Ammunition Pinnt, Joliet. Ammu- 
lution Proeuremont & Supi.ly Agency, Jo- 
liet, III. 

—Hercules, Inc., WilmiiiKton, Dei. $1,371,434, 
Mnjiiifacture of iniHeollaneoiiH |)i*r>poI)arU.s 
nr>« exulosives jinil OporutionH anil Mahile- 
nance Activities at the Ammunition Plant, 
Radford, Vn, Ammunition Procurumenl Si 
Siipifly AKCiicy, Joliet, III. 

— acncrnl Motora, Detroit. Mich, S4,7Dll,2r.O, 
lioily mill band n.saemblie.s for 81nim ]iro- 
jcclile.s. Wnri'en Mich. Aminunllion Pro- 
curement & Siipiity Attency, Joliet, 111. 
i l^oedham HoiKhts, Muss, 

Sl,011,8(i». Mn nasemblies for Hlmtn mor- 
tars. Nccdbnni lleiKhtH, Ammunition Pro- 
curenicnt & Siipiily Akoiicv, Joliet, III. 
—Raytheon Co., r.e.'ciiiKton, Mass. Sl.SIfiH.UOO 
. *‘"1' 750-11), bomb fuzes, llris- 

t<)], Tcnn. Ammunition ProeuremeiU & 
Siipviy AKency, J’oliet. III. 

Chiconee, Mass, 
8J, 915, 4C2 Metal imrts for 750-11). bomb 
fuzes, C.bicotiee. Ammunition Procure- 
& Siipiily AKoney, Joliet, III. 

’’I? " Waterloo, Iowa. $4.- 

970,600, Metal purts for 17r.tnm projoetiles, 
hcriinlon, I’a. Aminimilion Ih-ocurement & 
hu|i|)ly A«cncy. Joliet, 111. 

J'“likinH. Minn. $2,031,120. 
750.1b. bomb nose fuzes. Twin Cities Army 
Ammunition Plant. New lirlKhton. Minn. 
AntnHimtioij] Procurement & Supply Amni- 

— Amron. ciori)., Waukosha, Wia. $1,526,022. 
40min cartndKc cases, Waukesha. Atiunu- 
Joliet' & Supply Airency. 

Ajifteles, Calif, $7,- 
JoOJIOO. I05mm cartridKo cases. RIverliank, 

A«eney^TolK‘'llI. ^ 

NAVY 

1‘OxiiiKton, Mass. $18,051),- 
480. Sparrow III ijuidod missilea and re- 
Intcd equipment. I.owoll, Mass. Naval Air 
ayslema Coinmnnil. 

361,000. MQM-74A tai-Kcl drones. New- 
bury Park, Naval Air Systems Command, 
■“i. 1’^.. Corn., Culver City, Calif. 

$1,342,048. Hiirli-rtpoed line printers for 
sliin computer systems. Culver City. Naval 
Sril|) Syatoms (’ojumand, 

sr}‘a?an^na''‘T/*’ /'*“ Nuys, Calif. 

$51,500,000. Atr oporalloii eenlrals. huts, 
radar mod (Icntion kits and repair parts 
for use with (he Marino Corps Tactical 
J.itn System. Vnn Nuys. Naval Slilp Sys- 
icniH Commii'.d. ^ 

— North American Aviation, Columbus Olilo 

“■’•“'■‘‘fL- ColumbuH; 
Naval Air Systema Command. 

'^'enn. $1,105,- 

<01, ftfIsHilo Biilciniico and control socLlons, 
and wins am fln seta for Shrike missiles. 
Ilristol. Naval Air Systems Command, 

^^®- I'O Mesa, Calif. $|,. 
042.384 Oonslructlon of barracks at the 
Warfare School In 
In Southwest DIv.. Naval 

DIcko Call/'"''^ Commaml. San 

Avinfioii, Analiolm, Calif, 
81.1.71,500. Compononts for Ships Inertial 
?" Systems. Anahoiin. Naval 
Snip Systems Co-mmand. 

Wash. 

arrestliiK oiiffincs, 
with repair parts, for use on aircraft car- 

S£,i.Sin, S'"" 

W Giizzl Cnnslruction Co., Port Aiiuolcs 

f Wash. $1,032,633. Constritctioii of a torpedo 
shop at the Nava] Torpedo Station, Koy- 
pnrt, Wash, Northwest Dlv., Naval Fa- 
c IlLlca EnBineorlnit Commnnil, Seattle, 
Wash , ' 

—Jordan Co., Suisun City, Calif. $2,708,000. 
Construction of recruit barracks at the 
Naval Training Center, San Diego, Calif 


Southwest Dlv., Naval Facilities Enel. 

San Diego, Cslif. 

Bnlfield Indnstries, Dallas, Tex 86 280 886 

Cenl^- *’“••*9 Control 

'’~noa''‘»" New York. N.Y. §2,400- 

development on passive 
N C N«52rji Winston-Salem. 

— tr;t;«J A.“’ Sys'eins command. 

PC 

7-Mh;o”“Ef Command!"’"^'' 

’ s! 800 000 ‘®T Old Forge. Pa. 
ti].8UU,O0D. To increase the limitation of 

wo rn N.Y. $1,. 

.mii,4f7. ASA-32 automatic flight control 

wiuipinent for the Air 
Akron. Ohio. 

tiomird.^’'™^ 

nnn'^’m H"Itimore. Md. $1,600.- 

Navy aircraft. Hal- 
lo 1 n^a ■ 'aV"* Air Systems Command. 

S2 7 n I ®®- City. Calif. 

fabrication of a 
luulU-funclion radar antenna and related 
sti vices and equipment. Culver City. Naval 
Air Systems Command. 

“mm"i ^®'’'*- Syossel, N.Y. 

.. subsystem com- 

mnents for nucloar-powcreil fleet ballistic 

Systems c™r- 

(Vdlf W “ Air Station, Ntir- 

ft k. Vn. Atlantic Div., Naval Pncilities 

1 1 i-iiSJ?,®®,. "B Command, Norfolk. Vn. 

" SVe Angeles, Calif. $1,278,- 

Hhitlds for 3-Inch, 60-cBhber twin gun 
rnmints. Angeles. Naval Ordnance Sta- 
tion, lamisvillc, Ky, 

— HIcctromagnetic 'reclinology Corn.. Col- 
mar. I a. $1,648,720. Trnnsistorlzcil electron 
Comnwin’d Shiii Systems 

Cbarlottcavllle. Vn. 
$4,085,01)3, PeriMopes, adapter systems, 
bti at yokes, engineering services and re- 
pnlr parts. Charlotlesvllle. Nuval Ship 
S.vHlenis Command. 

“nmHi'im v^lf" iSf*” *f‘«bardson. Tex, $7.- 
uuu.uoo. yci' airburiie commimicntioim sys- 

L?'n *5 '■®l"‘«‘*,«lHll»mcnl for installation 
111 t.-130 aircraft, ttichnrdsun. Naval Air 
Systonia Command. 

12 (JenernI Dynamics, Pomona, Cniif. $2,324 - 
4011. liifiroase the limitation of nuthorisn- 
Uoii for inntorinl and assemblies for the 
Sliindnrd ARM mis.si]c. Pomona. Naval Air 
Systems Command. 

Wbitlnkor Corp., Denver, Colo. $1,600,000. 
Produotion of MK 46 batteries. Denver. 
Nnvnl Ordnance Systems Commnnd. 

— ynr'Ii'Py RIecIric Co.. New York, N.Y. SI - 
404.040. MK 63 bnitcrics. Denver. Colo. 
Niiviil Ordnance Systems Command, 

—North American Aviation, McOreBor, Tex. 
$1,144,040. MK 30 rocket motors and re- 
liitod equipment. Mefiregor. Naval Air Sys- 
loins Crimmnnd. 

— Jordan Co., Suisun Clly, Calif. $1,610,000. 
Conatniction of barracks at the Naval Air 
.Stnlion, North Island, San Diego, Calif, 
Southwesl Div., Naval Faellitlea Engineer- 
ing Command, San Diego, Calif. 

13— Sperry Rand Corp,, Great Neck, N.Y. $2.- 
OUO.OOO. Production of MK 66 signal data 
converters for the Talos missile. Great; 
Neck. Naval Ordnance Systems Command. 

— Hubbard Consiructlon Co., Orlando, Fla. 
$1,206,806, Installation of ntilities and 
for a (trill field at the Naval Training 
Center, Orlando. Fla, Southeast Div.. 
Naval FncitUIes Engineering Commnncl. 
ChnrtestHn, S.C. 

— Jefferson Construction Co., Cambridge, 


Mass. $2,10.3,000, Constniction of a bache- 
lor ollieer 9 quarters at the Naval Stfitioii, 
Newport, R, I. Northeant Div.. Nava] Fa- 
cilities Engineering Command, Uostoii, 
Mass, 

Laboratories, Nutley, N.J, $5,- 
JStl.OOO. ClasaifiGd electronics equiiimeiU. 
Nutley. Naval Ship Systems Command. 

— Syivania Electric Products, Waltham, 
Mass, SI, 926,000. Airborne l•oce'ivel• trniis- 
fflitter radio sets and related equipment, 
ftnltham, Nnvnl Air Systems Commnnd. 
14— (.arrett Corp,, Los Angeles, Cfilit, $1,015,- 
404._ Compressor power units and related 
^uipment, Torrance, Calif, Naval Air Sys- 
tems Command, 

Newbury Park, Calif. $2,- 
i)94,(00. Two anti-subniiirine classification 
analysis centers. Naval Air Devoloimicnt 
Center, Johnsville, Pa. 

*"09 Angeles, Calif. 
816.006.003, 500-lb. MK 82 bomb bodies. 
Vernon, Calif. Navy Ships Parts Control 
Center, Mcclmnicsbure, Pa. 

17— Atistin-Wright Con.struction Co., Okla- 
homa City. Okla. $2,965,000, Rehabilitiiti.in 
of liTirracks at tho Marine Corps Air Sta- 
tion. Cherry Point, N.C. Atlantic Div,, 
Naval I'lieilitics Engin coring Command, 
Norfolk, Vn. 

Construction Co.. Vista, 
Calif. $14174,300. CoiistriicUon of a bat- 
talion vohiiilo mnintenancG shop, adminis- 
tration building, supply operations build- 
ing, battalion recreation building and a 
regSmcntnl ndmini.strntioii biiililing at 
Lnmi' Pendloton, Cniif, Southwest Div., 
Naval bncilities Engineering Cominanil, 
San Diego, Calif, 

Lusardi Construction Co.. Vista, 
Gnkf. $1,274,000. Construction of a base 
neadquarteis division area at Camp Pon- 
djelon, Calif. Southwest Div., Nnvnl Fa- 
cilities Engineering Commnnil, San Diego, 
Call!. 

—McDonnell Co., St. Louis, Mo. $1,200,203 
Work on F-4 aircraft. St. Louis, Nnvnl 
Air Systems Commnnd. 

18— Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., 
i Glhpagc, N.Y. S30.fi00.000. A-GA aircraft, 
uetlijingo. Nnvnl Air S.vslems Commnnil. 

— NorlliroD Corp., Newbury Park, Calif, $2,- 
100,000, Design, development, fabrication, 
Icsting and fiirnisliing of an overali mobile 
nntl-siibmnritie warfare target system. 
Newbury Park. Naval Orcinnneo Systems 
Lnmninnd. 

—American Mfg. Co of Tex., Fort Worth 
lex. $1,500,812. Projectiles for 5-inch 64- 
cal. Kims. Fort Worth. Navy Ship.s Parts 
Control Collier, Mcchnnicsluirg, Pa. 
i® — Jilf*** Shipyards, New Orleans, La. $2,072,- 
000. Repair of hull, niiiehinery, electrical 
'1'!.,-,.'"'-'“'®'’""^^"”'* damage to drydock 
Al-DM-2. Now Orleans, Supervisor of Ship- 
building, Eighth Naval Dist., Now Orlenns 
liH, 

-Wells Industries, North Hollywood. Calif. 
$1,276,680. (ii'ound support equipment for 
starling jot engine nirernft. North Holly- 
tiA S'®®, Air Systems Comnuuid. 

20— Bocln« Co„ Morton, Pn, $10,241,103. CH- 
46D helicopters. Morton. Nnval Air Systems 
Cnmiiinnd. 

— Jolin.s Hopkins University, Applied Physics 
Laboratory, Silver Spring, Md. $2,642,000. 
Heaoarcli and development on the Biimblc- 
boo project. Silver Spring. Nnval Ordnance 
Hyslems Commnnd. 

—Curtiss Wright Corp., Wood-Rlilge, N J 
$1,700,990. Compressor blndes for J-66 cn- 
gines. WiKDiI-lUdge. Navy Aviation Supply 
Ofllco, Philndclpliln. Pa. 

— Gretna Machine & Iron Works, Harvey. La. 
$1,298,000. Five fuel oil barges. Harvey. 
Naval Ship .Systems Conmnind. 

21— Bendix Corp., Baltimore, Md. $0,189,201, 
Airborne radio receiver Iransmlttor sets 
and related equipment. naltlmDre, Naval 
Air Systems Conimand. 

—Honeywell, Inc., Hopkins, Minn. $2,909,700, 
Fnbi'icntioii of compoiienta for the Rockoye 
n weapon syatom. Hopkins. Navy Piirchns- 
ing Ofilee, Loa Angeles, Calif. 

24— Cievlte Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. $2,600,000. 
Research and development of a new ttir- 
pedo tost vehicle, Clevoinnel. Nnval Ord- 
nance Systems Command. 

—Douglas Aircraft Co., Long Bench. Calif. 
$20,028,000. Additloiiai funding for A4F 
aircraft. Long Bench. Nnvnl Air Syalems 
uomTiiand. 

— H. U. Beebe, Inc., Utica, N.Y. $1,230,620. 
Conversion of an oloctronie research In- 
toratory at Griniss AFB, N.Y. Eastern 
Dlv,, Nnvnl Facilities Engineering Com- 
mnnd, New York, N.Y. 

26— General Dynamics, Qtiincy, Mass. $23,848,- 
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OOi). Construction of n dock InndinB ship. 
Quincy. Nnvtil Ship Systems Command. 

— Steel Col Corp., Hirminghnm, Ala. SI. 574,- 
804, Mark 9 iimmunition iinllet.s. Ilirming- 
hnm. Navy Ships Parts Control Center, 
Mcohnnic.sburB, Pa. 

— United Aircraft, East Hartford, Conn, 82,- 
78!, 912. Si)nre part.s for fiBhtcr nircraH 
enKines, h'ast Hartford. Navy Aviation 
Supi)Iy Cilice, Philadelphia, Pa. 

— .Mftison Electronics Corp., Macon, On. 81.- 
208,804. ii-inch. 54-cnl. projectile fiize.s. 
Macon, Navy Ships Parts Control Center, 
Mechanieshurg, Pa. 

— Western Electric, New York, N.Y. 810, ilB,- 
000, OceancBrnphic research. Overseas. 
Navy Purchasinc Oillce. WnshinBton, D.C. 
-—American Machine & Foundry Co., York, 
Pa. S10.8S7.000. Mark 82, MOD 1, BOO-lb, 
bomb bodies. York. Navy Ships Parts Con- 
trol Center, Mechanicsburg, Pa, 

— General Dynamic.^, Pamona, Calif. 82,830,- 
000- -Manufacture, assemble and check out 
Biiiilance and control components for im- 
liroved Tartar and HT-3A Terrier missiles 
and related equipment, Pomona, Naval 
Ordnance Sy.stcnis Command. 

— Paul J. Vagnoni, North Hills, Pa, 81.300. 
OOO. Construction of enlisted men’s bnr 
racks at the Naval Station, Philadelphia 
Pa. East Central Div,, Naval Facilities En 
Bineerhift Command. Philadelphia, Pa. 

— D. Geyer Construction, Monterey, Calif 
31,624,(100. Construction of additional aca- 
demic facilities at the Naval Post Graduate 
School, .Monterey, Calif. Western Div, 
Naval Facilities Engineering Command 
Snti Bruno, Calif. 

26 — Slromberg Carlson, San Diego, Calif. ?i. 
68(’,5(j0. .Airborne tactical data display sys- 
tem.s for ASW aircraft, San Dicso. Naval 
Air Systems Command. 

— .Sanders Associates. Nashua, N.H. $3,000,- 
000. Basic enginoerinB and development of 
an air droppable ASW sonobuoy system 
Nashua, Naval .Air Systems Command. 
—Sperry Rand Corp., Syosset, N.Y. 83,388. 
000. InlertinI navigation subsystem com 
pononts. Syosset. Naval Ship Systems Com 
mnnd. 

—Lockheed Missile & Space Co.. Sunnyvale 
Calif. 860,838.766. Polaris A-3 missiles 
Sunnyvale. Siiecial Projects Ofiice. 

27— Westinghouse Electric, Baltimore. Md, 81, 

200,000. Airborne radar sets. Baltimore 
Naval Air Systems Command. 

—United Aircraft. East Hartford. Conn. 81.- 
149.163. Incremental funding for jeO-P-6 
c^ngincs. East Hartford. Naval Air Systems 
Command, 

Burbank, Calif. 86.684,- 
d49. Extension of long lead time effort to 
support FY 1967 procurement of P3B air- 
S.*' Systems Command. 

— Icdd Shipyards, San Pedro. Calif. 81,039,- 
815. Regular overhaul of the oiler USS 

^°ci!?"t.“ P«<^'‘o, Supervisor 

of Shipbuilding. Eleventh Naval Dist,, San 
Diego, Calif. 

—American M/g. Co. of Tex., Fort Worth 
Tex. 821,358.660, Mark 82 bodies for BOO-lb! 
bombs. Fort Worth. Navy Ships Parts Con- 
trol Center, Mechanicsburg, Pa 

I'os Angeles, Calif. 81,- 
318,398. Fueling-at-sea probes and re- 
Comman^^ Angeles. Naval Ship Systems 

~mn.M Construction Co., Newton 

Highlands, Mass, $1,094,000. Construction 

nLl t'*'* Submarine 

Hase New London, Conn, Eastern Div., 

New^Wfk'^N^Y* EnR'necrinB Command, 
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Rochester. N.Y. 
telephone office equip- 
Rochester. Oklahoma City Air mL 

^ 3 " 6 l 9 *n!^®A“ Barrington. III. 

rlntm.?*®’ n j camera systems. Bar- 

S-dSI'- &■ 

AFB,"Tex iAFLCK Kelly 

«I.000.000. Work 
automation system 
^Ekctronic Systems Di™! 
— ’aV Uanscom Field, Mass. 
Hughes Aircraft, Los Angeles Calif *i 

7SO.OOO. Production of electronic Muin' 
ment for F-105 aircraft. El Segundo CalH 
lArao,: 


ffealion kita for radar bombing ayatems. 
Garden City. Sacramento Air Materiel 
Area, (AFLC), McClellan AFB, Calif. 

— Curtiss-Wrlght Corp., Wood-Ridge, N.J. 
$1,000,013. Engineering services to support 
R-3360, R-1820 and R-I800 reciprocating 
aircraft engines. Wood-Ridge. San Antonio 
Air Materiel Area, (AFLC), Kelly AFB, 
Tex. 

—General Dynamics/Convair, Sun Diego, 
Calif. $2,800,000. Procurement of Atlas/ 
Agcna space boosters. San Diego. Space 
Systems Div., (AFSC). Los Angeles, Calif. 
— Magnovox Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. $1,072,302. 
Production of airborne communications 
equipment. Fort Wayne. Warner-Robins 
Air Materiel Area, (AFLC), Robins AFB, 
Ga. 

7— General Electric. West Lynn, Mass. $3,86G,- 
171. Production of J-86 engines. West 
Lynn. Aeronautical Systems Div., (AFSC), 
Wright-Pattcraon AFB, Ohio. 

11 — Douglas Aircraft, Santa Monica, Calif. $1,- 
992,418. Production of components for the 
Genie air-to-air missile. Santa Monica. 
Ogden Air Materiel Area, (AFLC), Hill 
AFB. Utah. 

—Lockheed Aircraft, Jamaica, N.Y. $4,280,- 
000. Inspection and repair as necessary on 
C-121 aircraft. Jamaica. Sacramento Air 
Materiel Area. (AFLC) McClellan AFB, 
Calif. 

—American Electric, La Mirada, Calif. $1,- 
367,681. Production of external fuel tanks 
for F-IOl aircraft. La Mirada. Sneramonto 
Air Materiel Area, (AFLC). McClellan 
AFB, Calif. 

— Thlokol Chemical Corp., Brigham City, 
Utah. $1,601,000. Work on a post boost 
rocket propulsion system. Brigham City. 
Air Force Flight Test Center, Edwards 
AFB. Calif. 

12— Fairchild Hiller Corp., Farmingdalc, N.Y. 
$1,322,120. Production of components for 
the emergency flight control system of F- 
105 aircraft, Farmingdale. Sacramento Air 
Materiel Area, (AFLC), McClellan AFB. 
Calif. 

— Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. $1,260,000. 
Production of airborne communications 
equipment. Fort Wayne. Aeronautical Sys- 
tems Div.. (AFSC), Wright-Palterson AFB. 
Ohio. 

—Emerson Electric, St. Louis, Mo. $1360,000. 
Production of a ground test system for the 
testing of aircraft avionics systems. St. 
^ms. San Antonio Air Materiel Area, 
(AFLC), Kelly AFB, Tex. 

14— AVCO-Everett Research Laboratory, Ever- 
ett, Mass. $1,760,000. Work on the radiation 
rcsearab program. Everett. Ballistic Sys- 
tems Div.. (AFSC), Norton AFB, Calif, 

— B. P. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. $2,670,866. 
Production of F-4 aircraft tires. Akron. 
Ogden Air Materiel Area, (AFLC), IIIH 
AFB, Utah, 

17— North American Aviation, Los Anvcloa 
Pylon assemblies for F-^ 
100 aircrafL Los Angeles, Sneramonto Air 
MatCTiel Area. (AFLC), McClellan AFB, 

— Oltn Mathjeson Chemical Corp., East Al- 
ton. 111. $1,462,000. Engine starter car- 
Marion, 111. 

AFB Utah (APLC), HHl 

Mass. $1.- 

A .37 aircraft. West Lynn. Aeronautical 
AFB.'ohto’^" Wrlght-Pntte^n 

Anaheim. Calif. 
$1,200,000. Production of guidance and 
control systems for Mlnateman II missile 

fAF^V vr^*“*-ll5***®‘*® Systems Div., 
(AFSC). Norton APB, Calif 

Electric, Philadelphia. Pa. $2,000.- 
development of MARK 
«id aystems. Philadelphia. 
ASf&lif <APSC). Nwton 

P**” Rosera, Ark. $2,647,600 
munltbliH” n '*o“-e*P>«»ive components for 
munitions. Roger^ Awnautical Systems 
OWo. Wnght-Patteraon APB, 

“■fs'iqn New Britain. Conn. 

iSsaSiS* 

’ ^*‘*e*‘t-Ratteraon APB, Ohio. ' 
ng Commercial Steel Ball Cm-n 


ling. Aeronautical SyetemB Div,, (AFSC 
Wright-Pnttersnn Al'D, Ohio. 

— Honeywell, Inc., IIoukinH, Minn. 81.3Bfi,0j 
Non-explosive comiiiHients for miinillor. 
Now HrighUin, Minn. Aercinnutlcnl Sy 
temRDiv,, (AFSC), Wright-PnltorKon AH 
Ohio. 

ID — United Technology Center, Siiiinyval 
Calif. $6,419,000. tiong lead hnnlware (< 
solid I'oekeL inotoi'H for Titan 111. Suoti] 
vale. Spiifio Systoius Div., (AF.SC), li 
Angeles, Cnlif. 

20 — Ryan Aeronautical Co., Snn Diego, Calil 
$1,409,000. Turgot drcMies and re]R.(<- 
equipment. San Diego. Aoronnultcal S>i 
toms Div., (AFSC), WriKht-Palter,-:; 
AFB. Ohio. 

21— Fairchild Hiller Corp., Furnijiigilale, N.V. 
$1,260,000. Engineer scrvlce.s uiid tnalcriili 
related to Installiillon of n flight ronlt:] 
syatern in F-104 D/F serJrs nircrefi, 
Fiirmingdale. Saei'iiniontri Air Mnterhl 
Area, (AFLC), MoClolliin AFH, (InJif, 

— TRW. Inc., Redondo Iteiich, Cuiif, $2,011,- 
000. Hosearch anil ilevelopiiionl for Ic.ri 
lend time iloma for the Vlil.A satellite r-r:- 
gram launch vehicle, Redondo Ilearh, .Spiv 
Systems Div., (AFSC), Ltis ArgoliM. Calil, 
— AVCO Corp., Stmtfiu'd, Conn. 85.864, CM 
Work on the Murk llA re-entry vrhld'>, 
Rlnitford. Hallistle SystoniM Div., (AKSCi, 
Norton AbTl. Cnlif. 

— North Amerirnii Aviation, Aiinhelin, (!alif 
$.3,066,000, Miilntennnre, j'opalr, oyerha'.’ 
and modillciilioii of Mlmiteiium gijj.hn« 
and control systems. AiuiUeim. Hnlllui,: 
Systems Div., (AFSO). Norton AHL Calif 
24 — T. Industries, Diillna, Tex. $1,302,751. 
Proiliietion iif nlrcriift liiimUlel dlnpenscrj, 
Garlanil, Tex. Aeroiirniliral Systems IHv, 
(AFSO), Wrighl-l’atterHon AFB, llhlo. 

— LlillTS Construction Co,, Puebbi. (V!^ 
$1,1411,078. Constriietion of Mliiiitrmi 
Irnlning facilities. Minot AI'T), N.I>. a’;! 
Warren AFlt, Wyih, Corps of EiiKlirT.-i 
Rnllistlc Missile Constrne.tiini Oilier. Mer- 
ton AFB. Cnlif. 

— COMCOR, Inc.. Annhciiin, Cnlif. $1,166, 0'O. 
Procurement of an Integrated I'siniistir 
Hyntum. Annheim. SyiUeros EiiHinccrlrj 
Croup, Wright-Palterson AFB. Ohio, , 

26— General Electric, Ciiiclnnntl. Ohio. : 

400, PnxIucLiiin of J-VO 15 and J-79-n 
aircraft engines. lOveiidnIn, Ohio, Arte- 1 
nautical Systems Div., (AFSC), Wrlsb;- i 
I’nttersiiii AF’B, Ohio, 

26— Westinghouse Electric, niittimore. Mil, ; 

300,000. I'lngineeritig iiorvices and proiicr- ; 
tlon of electronic tXJUnleriiieiisiire isv,d.--- 
ment. Baltiniore, Aeroiiniilicnl (iysUrj 
Div., (AFSO), Wriglil-PnLtersiin AID, 
Ohio. 

— Batcsville Mfg. (lo., Cnmden, Ark. 87,22),-) 
160. Production of dlinumsers for lumibbo. 
Camden. Aoronaiiliciil Kysleins LD,, 
(AFSC), Wrlght-Patlerson AFTt, Bldo. 

— Jf"p.k‘*ccd Missile & Hpnee Co„ Sminyvn'r, 
Cnlif. $1,061,000. Ageim Iminch ucrvlri.i it 
the Eastern Tost Runno, (Joeoa lirncli. Hr. 
Space Systems Div,, (AFSC), Laa Av 
goles, Calif, 

— Rndintlon, Inc., Melbourne, Fla, $3,910, FP. 
Production of grouml ntiUloii Icirmciiji 
Mellioiirnc. Spare SyslemR ItJr, 
(AI'SC), Los .Angolon, Calif. 

— 1“; Portland, JIalr.t. . 

$1,269,060. Production of aircraft urrid' ' 
ing barriers, South Porllnnd. Snn Aiitiir.t “ 
Air Mnleriol Aren. (AFIjC), Kelly AID, 
Tox. 

27— North Amortenn Aviation, Onnogti ParV, 

?lil38.a3f). Kiigincoring siipinirt <1 
the Atlas booster engine! syaleinH, 4!ancg» 
I’aric, Space Systems Div.. (AI'SC), I'* 
Angelos, Calif. 

Uorp., Industry, Calif. |l- 
^21,263. Production of biunli eoinrnrcrli. 

Aoronnullcnl SyBiomn 111?,, 
„„ <AISC), Wrlght-Pnllorstm AFB. Ohio. 

1’"’" Alto, Cnlif, $1,- 

o40,000. Work on a fintolllte control r.ct- 
'/’?V 4 nr-,. a'O Alto. Space Syslonu Div. 
(AI’SC), Loa Angeles, (ilnllf. 

Unlo Alto, Calif. $!,• 
6J9j067. Design, dovolopmont. fabrlcnlEc-r. 
llight test and data iiiinlyala of rc-cntrf 
menaiirmnont vehicles. Nowpovt Beach 
Calif, UnlliatlG Systems Div., (AFSCI 
Norton AFB, Cnlif, 

“■Marthi-Mnrlettn, Denver, Colo, $3,10O.0v:" 
Work on the Titan HIM Bpnee boeaPt ^ 
Denver. Space Systems Div,, (AFSC). Lot' 
Angeles, Cnlif. , 

— Internnllonnl Telephone & Telegraph. Nut 
ley. N.J. $2,660,200. Airborne LOIIAF' 
nnvigatlonn] sots and related equhiment' 

w I 1?: Systems Div, (AFSC) 

Wright-Pnttorson AFB, Ohio. 
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A new policy for better administra- 
tion of Govemment-owned machinery, 
industrial buildings and basic mate- 
rials for producing defense products 
has been initiated by the Defense 
Contract Administration Sei’vices 
(DCAS) of the Defense Supply 
Agency. 

Major General John A. Goshorn, 
USA, Deputy Director for Contract 
Administration Services, who has the 
operational responsibility for admin- 
istration of industrial property, has 
directed that a lai'ge percentage of 
his nation-wide work force of 2'2,000 
eaiployeos apply specialized technical 
talents to administering Government- 
owned industrial property in con- 
tractors’ plants. 

Previously, approximately 300 prop- 
erty administration specialists in the 
11 DCAS regions in the United 
States have canned the entire burden 
of over.seoing the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars worth of Government 
property in plants. The new policy 
leave.? tlie basic responsibility with 
those specialists but assigns, in ad- 
dition, responsibilities to various 
other contract administration special- 
ists who are at or near contractors' 
plants to watch over specialized as- 
pects of property administration, 

The new emphasis on property ad- 
ministration is in line with a directive 
from President Johnson to heads of 
Government departments and agen- 
cies for “improvement in property 
innnagement by contractors.’’ DCAS 
personnel do not directly manage 
Govorainent property in plants; 
rather, they represent the Govern- 
ment in plants to assure that con- 
tractors comply with standard pro- 
visions of the Aimed Soivicos 
Pi'ocuremont Ilcgulation and their 
wn contractual agreements relating 
to Government property. Quality as- 
iurnnee representatives, industrial 
ipocialists, transportation ofheors and 
ipccialists will continue to have over- 
ill I'esponsibility, 

Following are some of the princi- 
pal characteristics of property acimin- 
stration with indications of the 
lualified specialist to be assigned: 

Maintenance, A direct relationship 
'Xists between product quality and 


the care of the equipment or tooling 
used to produce the item. For this 
reason, DCAS quality assurance rep- 
resentatives will monitor the con- 
tractors’ maintenance of Govemment- 
owned plant equipment, special test 
equipment and special tooling. Main- 
tenance of Government-owned real 
estate or stinietures will be surveyed 
by DCAS industrial specialists. 

Utilization. Government property 
provided to contractors may be used 
only for puiposes authonzed and must 
be returned when that use is no 
longer justified. Because of the re- 
lationship of the use of industrial 
plant equipment to the contractors 
overall production capacity or need, 
indu.strial specialists will be respon- 
sible now for surveying contractors’ 
utilization controls over that kind of 
property. 

Excess Declarations. In the eco- 
nomic reutilization of Government 
property the true condition of items 
must be described to the contractor's 
and military installations who are po- 
tential users; otherwise, unnecessary 
and costly shipments of unusable ma- 
terial or equipment may result. Since 
the condition of property is ordinarily 
based upon a final inspection, verifi- 
cation of contractors’ descriptions has 
been assigned to quality assurance 
representatives. 

Shipment. Them are many reports 
and methods for adjusting overages, 
shortages, or damages that are found 


to exist upon receipt of shipments of 
Government property. Since these 
matters relate to packaging, preserva- 
tion and transportation regulations, 
the responsibilities are being defined 
and assigned respectively to quality 
assurance representatives and trans- 
portation agents. 

Coordination. In order that there 
will be no wasted or duplicative effort, 
more effective use will be made of 
existing documentation of Goveniment 
industrial property. Examples are in 
the use of quality assurance repre- 
sentatives’ controls over property re- 
turned to a contractor for analysis 
in connection with a material de- 
ficiency complaint. Also, when special- 
ized safety engineers in the course 
of their plant safety suiveys detect 
potential hazards that could jeopard- 
ize property, their recommendations 
will be mode available to property 
administrators. Likewise, when quality 
assurance surveys encounter exces- 
sive rejects or undue waste in produc- 
tion or fabrication, quality assurance 
representatives will provide appropri- 
ate comments to property administra- 
tors. 

These management improvements 
will soon be formalized and published 
as changes in applicable DCAS oper- 
ating manuals. However, many of 
them are now in operation with en- 
couraging results. The whole system 
will be in operation before the end of 
1967. 


DEFENSE PRIME CONTRACT AWARDS 
TO SMALL BUSINESS 

(Amounts in Thousands) 

July 66-Feb. 67 July 65-Peb. 66 

Procurement from All Firms $25,461,246 $20,042,934 

Procurement from Small Business Firms__ 6,112,317 4,276,718 

Percent Small Business 20.1 21.3 
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United States, Australia, Canada To Develop 
Tactical Communications System 

rile Unitefi States will participate in a major cooperative prog-ram 
with Australia and Canada to develop a comprehensive tactical 

communications system common to the field armies of the three 
countries. 

The system, known as the Mallard Project, will employ all modes 
transmission, ranging from simple written 
messages and voice-radio links to automatically switch^ed digital 
systems and, possibly, communications satellites. 

Brigadier General Paul A. Peyereisen, USA. has been designated 

follow-on phase for equipS development program, and a 

— tophepart-StrSrZ^^St^t^r^^ 

>ar SroT e“^ ronT''t ‘’’f or modn- 

operation between the field armies of the inter- 

the proper combinations of .mi, If countnes and, with 

communications ranging from ft-mnine fiTr comprehensive 
major echelon headqifarters !• ‘trough 

tegic systems. mter-operation with world-wide stit 

weight and reaction'^tinif of syltenf* employed to reduce the size, 
the concepts of mobility. versatiIityrd“Sim;“”’P“'"‘^^ i 


New Navy R&D 
Facility Features 
Huge Spin Chamber 

The Government’s large.st .spin 
chamber has been t>iit into opera- 
tion by the Nava! Aii‘ Kiighirer- 
ing Center, Philaclol]>bia, I'a., a% 
part of its Aeromuitieal hlrigine p 
Laboratory's Containinorit Kvul- 
nation Facility (AFLCFF). 
Goal of the facility will 
to provide lightweiplit conlahi- 
ment/control dovice.s that wil' 
prevent fragments of failed tnr- 
bomachines from iiijm-in;, piT- 
sonnel and minimize atrci’nfi 
damage. 

A feature of the A ri;r.,(:h:F h 
the capability to iihotograjifi (Its 
interactions of fragments nii'Jp 
the containment of deflection de- 
vices. Action is recoi‘<!e(I liy s , 
high speed continnoua frainiiij; 
camera that can be positioiud 
at either one of four plmto- 
graphic observation ports lo- 
cated around the chamtior. 

The AELCEF is equipped with 
airpowered drive turbine.H that 
can rotate a variety of frag- 
ment generators over a wirif L. 
vange. A 1,000-pound work piece; 
can be rotated at 25,000 r|nn and; 
an eight-pound piece can bo spiinl 
to a maximum of 150,000 ipni. [ 
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NOTICE 

The cover dole for (his issue of the Defense Industry Bulletin has 
been a tsred June/Juiy so (hot hereafter it can correspond with the 
month In whtch the Bulletin is received by subscribers. There will be 
no tnlerruption in continuity of pubiicotion; the next issue will be 

ifAug'ut''' 
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Today 


Major General Allen T. Sfanwix-Hay, USA 


[Editor’s Note: Major General Stainvix-Hay, Dejuity Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Materiel), is “Mr. Intensive l\Iaimgement” within the Oflicc of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Iiistallnlions nnd Lo^stics). His organization 
directs a production, consumption, and inventory control and rciiorting system 
I that has increased mnnagement visibility on the actual and forecast availability 
of a controlled list of air and ground munitions, aircraft, missiles, nnd other 
major items from the lowest Service user unit in Southeast Asia to the desk of 
the Secretary of Defense. The objective is to provide a viable production base 
and logistic system responsive to the changing needs of field commanders but, 
at the same time, to prevent the creation of large surpluses of excess materiel 
similar to those existing after World War II and Korea. In this article he offers 
his thoughts on some of the comparative policies, practices and rcsponsihilitics 
between industry and DOD in this highly complex area of materiel manage- 
ment.] 


H aving read many articles in 
the Bulletin by members of 
the Sei’vices on such subjects 
as guns, ships, pianos and butter, I 
feel that these subjects have been ade- 
quately covered and I will not discuss 
them. Rather, I shall discuss the im- 
pact in selected fields of these guns, 
planes, ships, and butter on the Amex'- 
iean economy fx’om a DOD viewpoint. 

What about competition? Paul Hoff- 
man oixce pictured Amei’ican business- 
men as tossing fi*om side to side and 
haunted by nightmai’cs of competition. 
While I appi’eciato Mr, Hoffman's 
views, fi'om my expei’iencea I think 
the typical businessman has long ago 
decided that competition is an evil to 
be got rid of as thoi*oughly as pos- 
sible. Piorpont Morgan said, 

"By instinct, if not by reason, 
most businessmen hate competi- 
tion. A man’s competitor is the 
fellow who holds down his prices, 
cuts away his profits, tries to 
seize his markets, threatens him 
with bankruptcy, and jeopardizes 
the future of his family.” 

In DOD we attempt to maintain 
our effoi't in competitive procurement 
to a high degi’ee. Defense contracting 
■■ officers are allowed sole source pro- 
cui'ement only when necessary, and 
utilization of negotiation only when 
necessary. Generally speaking, the 
policy is still toward competitive pro- 


curenxent. In a time like this we do 
guard against bixsaks in production 
more aaaixluously than under a full 
peacetime environment. If I seem to 
bo weasel-wording those statements, 
please I'ecognize that I am doing just 
that. In our attempts to hold to com- 
petitive policies, we are being realistic 
in our knowledge that intensive man- 
agement demands no break in going 
production quantities. 

In recent years investment in new 
capital facilities has increased and, 
along with the base for more indus- 
trial construction and equipment, 
pi’ices, wages and order backlogs in 
thi.s field have been mounting. Thei'e 
have been efforts in Government de- 
signed to retard expenditures for new 
and impi'oved production facilities. 
More recently thei*e has been another 
change and a return to the Govern- 
ment's tax incentive for capital ex- 
pansion. I know that a number of 
economists applauded those beginning 
actions against capital improvement 
as timely anti-inflationary moves. 

I can't very well disagree with them 
as economists. However, having re- 
sponsibilities in the field of production 
and thinking in terms of plant obso- 
lescence and high-cost managerial fa- 
cilities, I believe that no company, no 
industry, and no nation can afford to 
fall behind in this highly competitive, 
technological race that is being run 


throughout the world today. When I 
think of this, I think of our shipyards. 
When comparing our shipbuilding 
methods with Sweden and Japan to- 
day, I Ixecome ill at ease. To my way 
of thinking, the increased expansion 
and modernization of production ca- 
pacity, which automatically occurs in 
fi’ee mai’ket economy in times of ris- 
ing demand and increasing pidces and 
profits, is one of the mo.st effective 
business weapons we have. 

Since 1946, one of our major na- 
tional objectives has been to achieve 
maximum employment with price sta- 
bility. Wo have pursued iu our na- 
tional policies a stimulation of de- 
mand, an increase in productive 
capacity, and these have contributed 
to the labor force usage factors that 
now exist. 

Today we must confi'ont the prob- 
lem of reconciling maximxim employ- 
ment with price stability. Economic 
theorists face these as never having 
been done in recent history. Yet if wo 
cannot solve this, we must either ac- 
cept mounting costs as the price of 
high employment or resign oui-selves 
to a reservoir of idle manpower as the 
cost of price stability. If our system 
of a people's economy is valid, and if 
our political courage is sound, wo 
should solve this by and in the market 
place with govei'nment backing. 

I am told that the readers of this 
magazine pride themselves on being a 
group of hard businessmen! And I 
think that's good, for then we can lay 
our points on the table in a hard busi- 
ness way. 

Three Questions. 

This section I'm going to title 
"What Would You Have Me To Do 
Department.” In it I'm going to ask 
three questions without discussion, 
and without answering tho questions. 
The sole purpose of this section will 
be to aslc you to think. 

Question One: An Item made by spe- 
cialist producers generally in or on 
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the fringes of a scarce industry is 
offered for bid to 48 producers and 
among tlioin are 12 mobilization pro- 
ducers. In answer to this proposal six 
replies are received, none of which is 
from planned producers. Then, four 
additional foreign proposahs are re- 
ceived, all technically better than any 
received before, and all four at con- 
siderably lower prices than any of 
the domestic offers. As a taxpayer, 
what would you have me do? 

Question Two: From a Qualified 
Bidder.s List of 24 in number on a 
procurement for a considerable quan- 
tity of a fairly scarce item, only one 
producer is said to be capable of fully 
answering the specification, and that 
one is a foreign supplier. You are 
asked to approve a sole source buy 
from that one foreign producer. What 
would you have me do? 

Question Three: In my talks with 
busines.smeii around tlie country, I 
continually hoar it said that ‘‘Defense 
is another customer, and a hard one 
with which to do bui5iness.” Would you 
have me otherwise? After all, it’s 
your money I’m spending. 

One of many points in this business 
that intrigues me is the charge to get 
the best that can be obtained for the 
lowest cost. This is a good, sound 
business axiom. Many American in- 
dustries have taken American dollars 
and made connections, opened fac- 
tories, obtained import licenses, etc., 
with out-of-America producers in all 
countries of the world. The savings 
from outside connections are not 
necessarily passed on to DOD al- 
though it is said American industry 
becomes “competitive” by these for- 
eign connections. 

Since it is profitable for industi 7 to 
buy and import for sale to DOD, since 
it is profitable for industry to enjoy 
the reduced labor costs of lower eco- 
nomic countries, since admittedly DOD 
is one of many customers, why should 
DOD not buy in quantity direct from 
the same foreign producers as indus- 
try? Why should DOD not expand its 
production base in the same manner 
as industry has? 

One of the aspects of capital invest- 
ment during a time of large DOD ex- 
penditures is who should finance the 
expenditure, industry or Government? 

1 would hope that the incx’ease to over- 
all capacity would come from industry. 
Rare indeed is the military manufac- 
turing technique or material which 
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does not ultimately find its way to 
commercial use. I can understand in- 
dustry's reluctance, without meaning- 
ful incentives, to make substantial 
capital investments in special purpose 
equipment or in temporary, one-sliot 
wartime surge requirements. But as 
the Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force Robert H. Charles so aptly 
states: 

"I cannot understand the reluc- 
tance of industry, if the require- 
ment appears to have rca.sonnble 
stability in a non-wartime envi- 
ronment, particularly where the 
new equipment can do n better 
job faster and at lower cost. The 
airlines do not provide machinery 
and equipment to the manufac- 
turers of commercial aircraft. 
Was there more certainty to the 
747 than to the C-.5 at the begin- 
ning of those programs?” 

Mr. Charles continues to ))oint out 
that, because of this reasoning, the 
C-5 competition specified, for the fir.st 
time on a major progi*am, that the 
winners would furnish all additional 
equipment. Lockheed and Gojioral 
Electric are so doing. 

The II.S. Government is becoming a 
great owner of tools and manufactiir- 



Maj. Gen. Allen T. Stanwix-Hay, USA, 
is Deputy Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Materiel) in Om Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (In- 
stallations & Logistics). Before this 
appointment he was Special Assistant 
to the . Assistant Secretary with re- 
sponsibilities for coordination of all 
Southeast Asia logistic support mat- 
ters. He also served as Test Director 
for “Project 60” which led to the 
establishment of the Defense Contract 
Administration Services Regions in 
the continental United States. 


ing cquipiuont, 1'bo correct balunco of 
how mucli JUKI whut i.s too imicli gov- 
(‘rniiiont ownorship of productive ca- 
pacity i.s a voiy jlclicate qu<\slio]i. The 
vicAvs of John Konnelh CJalbruitli jiru 
very porLiiimit to thi.s HxUijcct, Mr. 
Gjitlji'jutlj says: 

“The line that now (livid<*H imlj- 
lie from so-called privnto organi- 
zation in mllilary iirocuiernent fs 
so indistinct jik to he nearly iiii- 
percepilblc. 'I'lto mature cjiriiorn- 
tion will eventually become a part 
of the larger adminiHtralivo com- 
plex willi (he atnte. In lime, (lie 
lino hetAveen the tAvo avIII ilisnii- 
pear.” 

I do not like tlio prospnet:. 

Mobilizcitton and Domobillzcition 

One of the most iiitoresling' inid 
imaginative imiov.-Uabni.s in tlie iirewnt 
managenumt of the Defense Depiirt- 
inent i.s a lii'in bidhd' in intense nnin- 
agenamt. Intense innmigement is a 
AVJiy of life tliat says oiii* imtion can 
ad'ord jiny nece.ssity for defense; (fmt 
all things neco.ssary for jlefense will 
lie jirovided; tluit the militiiry <'(nii- 
inand(M's’ stated I'ejiniiaMiH'iits Avill lie 
furnished; and, finally, that inim- 
agement by comiietent peraojui will he 
applied so a.s to provahi tlie napjln'- 
ment Jit loAvest ovorjill <*ost. enelinji; np 
Avithout Jin overliearlng Hiirpliui. 

It HO haiipeiui that T fully Hubscrilin 
to tlie belief In intemm* manageiui'iit, 
both as a military man and as u civil- 
ian, To 1)0 honest, let’s fiauikly aiale 
tlmt many do not fully Hubserlho to 
tlio belief. 

One might ask wlml; thin has to do 
Avith mo])ilization ami (loniobilizjition 
and I Avoiild answer, “Mverythingl" 
Under a program of intenHo iiimi- 
agement one rIioviUI Icimw cerlala 
facts. One should kuoAV proffuctiim 5C- 
qiiiremcntu, cajmhUUy and .'jo/mdtdr;}. 
One must know, entimaio, or unmnm 
consumption. One must IcnoAv ihuch- 
tot'y and location of invenfory. One 
mu.st knoAv iranHpnrtatian, 'rhcRe are 
basics, and all otlior thoughts tliat 
come to miud sucli ns cost, Htornge, 
condition, etc., are oithor all a part 
of a basic or fringe benoflt to the 
basic. 

Under intense mnnngonionl, the 
manager must he able to knoAV when 
too much is coming from production 
and be Avilling to order a curtiillnieiil. 
Conversely, the manager mnsi bo abh 
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to know when the input from produc- 
tion is too little, and must be both 
able, and willing to order a timely in- 
crease to production. 

The foregoing i.s not fancy; it's 
management. It’.s tlie way any profit- 
able business is run, and I believe 
defense is business. In establishing the 
production base for certain items, one 
designs, engineers, calculates, esti- 
mato.s— call it what you will— the re- 
quirement, the consumption, the de- 
sired inventory, transit time. Then one 
builds the adequate base to produce. 
From such a ba.se one moves up or 
down as the requirement varies in in- 
crements of change. Perhaps industry 
doe.s not like the ups and downs of 
intense management, but doesn’t it 
operate that way? Doesn't industry 
lay off when demand is low, hire back 
in full production? Why is it wx’ong 
for DOD to do .so? 

I HAVE chosen to write of intense 
management in this section on 
mobilization and demobilization be- 
cause these areas have been the stej)- 
childron of planners. "Mobilization" 
for a time was simply to turn on all 
production and flood equipment i i all 
ilirections. For a period of time some 
agencies of the DOD refused to be- 
lieve in mobilization planning because 
of the nuclear concept of war. Now it 
seems prudent to plan for mobilization 
under varying conditions — mobiliza- 
tion with imagination, if you will. But 
ns in intensified management for mo- 
bilization, cannot we plan for demo- 
bilization as well? 

Consider a theorist’s view for a 
moment. Under intensive management 
during conflict, when production, con- 
sumption, planned inventories are held 
in balance, isn't it fully possible to 
plan for pi'oductlon manipulations 
when peace comes again? One knows, 
for example, the peacetime reserve de- 
sired. Therefore, at the end of conflict 
(end of major consumption) one al- 
lows production to flow through the 
proper leadtime, then one reduces pro- 
duction to meet peacetime require- 
ment. It is a 'planned demobilization, 
not a sharp cut-off of production! 
rhoorotical? No more so than a Gen- 
iral Motors model changeover each 
t^ear. Yes, it takes skill, imagination 
iiid the ability to enfoi*ce decisions, 
DUfc those are the characteristics for 
which men are paid as managers. 


Civilian and Defense Economics 

My inclination has been not to men- 
tion the conflicts of a full civilian 
economy and a partial defense econ- 
omy going si<le by side. Everyone with 
whom 1 have sought i-efuge in i>repar- 
ing this article, however, has cau- 
tioned me that this, as well as 
intensive management, would demand 
recognition. 

It would be foolhardy to .state that 
conflicts do not arise as these two 
behemoths of economics charge down 
the same road, involving the same in- 
tlustries and affecting the same people. 
The obvious conflicts arise in extended 
leadtimes for production, gi’eater de- 
mand than capacity for machine tools, 
extrusions, forgings, and work forces. 
With defense priority systems in ef- 
fect, the defense slow-up is minimized, 
but certainly pressures are placed on 
the civilian economy in these areas. 

The small business man, particu- 
larly the small, non-defense manufac- 
turer, feels more keenly the press and 
priority of defense business. Hardly 
a day passes that I am not asked by a 
small producer to rule on the justifi- 
cation of a priority for a needed item, 
a needed forging, a needed tool, east- 
ing, machine, etc. These requests come 
from the smallest businesses, fi'om 
fishing supplies pi*oducera to home 
builders, air-conditioning parts pro- 
ducers and installers. Unfortunately, 
there is little that I can do to aid the 
applicant threugh the Defense De- 
partment, except refer him to the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Because of the fundamental laws of 
supply and demand, the cost of labor 
tends to increase. U.S. industry in 
1967 shall px’obably feel the pressure 
of organized strikes by labor. Most of 
the larger union contracts in mass 
industxdes have been or will be up for 
review, as ai*e the basic lndusti*y con- 
tracts in metals and chemicals. The 
opei'ating ratios of industry have been 
high, and labor generally bargains 
hai'dest in times of plenty. I do not 
expect this year to be an exception. 

The rights of labor at the bargain- 
ing table have long been i%cognized in 
our coxxntry as one of our cherished 
privileges. Our Government will go 
through great difficulties to assure 
that the lights to unfetter^ bai’gain- 
ing by labor and management are 
maintained. It is only with real and 
sincere reluctance tiiat our Govern- 


ment will enter into negotiations. 
Federal modiators will go to great 
lengths to keej) tlio parties in negotia- 
tions within local surroundings. 
Should the need be great and pi’ogress 
little, the mo<liator with groat patience 
might suggest a change of location for 
jnediation and, as a last resort, may 
have to recommend to the Ju.stice De- 
partment that legal injunction ap- 
pear.s to be the sole hope of getting 
the parties back to work. Thex'e have 
been few applications of legal injunc- 
tion hut, when necessary for the best 
interests of the Government and the 
people, it has been invoked. 

It is not always the Ifig name indus- 
try that causes the most serious prob- 
lem in defense production. A small 
producer of a unique chemical, a 
wholly owned process, or a particular 
skill can cause more concern than a 
large producer of competitively pro- 
duced products. In this day of space- 
age production, high reliability parts, 
critical temperature applications, 
chemicals, bearings, it is usually the 
highly skilled, .small producer who 
gains the top spot attention in my of- 
fice. 

Balance of Payments 

Now what about our balance of pay- 
ments? Actually, we did pretty well 
last year. Ti‘easury Secretary Fowler 
reported that the payments gap deep- 
ened in the final quarter but, thanks 
to an earlier inflow of outside capital, 
the deficit was held to a very marginal 
increase over 1965. 

Considering the problems created by 
Vietnam, this has to be judged as a 
respectable showing. The total was 
roughly half the deficit in 1963 and 
1964. The direct foreign exchange 
costs of Vietnam increased last year 
by roughly two-thirds of a billion dol- 
lars. The tight money situation at 
home saved mattei’s fi’om being much 
wox’se; high intei*est rates attracted 
enough foreign capital to offset the 
war’s effect and this, combined with a 
lowered level of Ameiucan investment 
and lending abroad, kept the payments 
gap within manageable bounds. 

Shortage of Skilled Labor 

Let mo touch for a moment on 
scarce trades in industry today. To 
put it bluntly, it seems that trades re- 
quiring hard physical laboi’, long pe- 
riods of apprenticeship, and some nat- 
ural skills are more suspect for labor 

{Continued on page 16) 
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$1.75 Billion in FY 1966 



Lieutenant Colonel Richard M. Hosier^ USAF 


The responsibility for subsistence 
procurement for the Armed Forces is 
assigned to the Defense Supply 
Agency’s Defense Personnel Support 
Center (DPSC) in Philadelphia, Pa. 
DPSC is the national inventory point 
for procurement, storage and issue, 
at the wholesale level, of practically 
all subsistence for the Military Serv- 
ices. 

The total DPSC business volume 
distributed thi'oughout the U. S. food 
industry exceeded $1.76 billion in PY 
1966. Purchases by DPSC’s Subsist- 
ence Regional Headquarters amounted 
to $1.22 billion. Military installations 
obligated $142 million in the fomi of 
delivery orders against indefinite de- 
livery type contracts consummated by 
DPSC for commodities such as milk, 
milk products and bakery products. 
Delivery orders against brand name 
contracts amounted to $456 million. 

As one might suspect from exam- 
ination of his own household grocery 
bills, beef is the biggest dollar item 
in DPSC’s grocery basket. About $227 
million was spent in FY 1966 for 
carcass and fabricated beef; $86 mil- 
lion for bacon; $38 million for ham; 
$26 million for chicken; $31 million 
for coffee — just to provide some in- 
sight into individual item purchase 
volume. Perishable commodities repre- 
sent about 63 percent of dollar ex- 
penditures with the balance for non- 
perishables, such as sugar, flour, and 
other canned and dehydrated items. 
In total, over four billion pounds of 
subsistence were purchased with the 
$1.22 billion. 

While the headquarters of DPSC is 
located in Philadelphia, the actual pur- 
chasing of siibsistence is accomplished 
by nine DPSC Subsistence Regional 
Headquarters (SRH) located in prin- 
cipal cities throughout the United 
States. A tenth SRH, located at Co- 
lumbus, S.C,, was closed on April 30, 


and the SRH in Fort Worth, Tex., 
is scheduled to be closed in July 1967. 

Addresses of the nine SRH’s are : 

Chicago Subsistence Regional 
Headquarters 
536 S. Clark St 
Chicago, 111. 60605 

Fort Worth Subsistence Regional 
Headquarters 
Felix at Hemphill St. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 76116 
(Scheduled to be closed in July 1967.) 

Kansas City Subsistence Regional 
Headquarters 
623 Hardesty Ave. 

Kansas City, Mo. 64124 

Los Angeles Subsistence Regional 
Headquarters 
929 S. Broadway 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90016 


Now Orleans Subsisteneo Hegiomil 
ITeadquarter.s 
4400 Duujfliine St. 

Now Orleans, La. 70140 

New York Subsistonco Kog-ional 
Headquarters 
Third Ave, and 2{)th St. 

Brooklyn, N. Y, 11232 

Oakland Sul)sistoncf! Regional 
Headquarters 
2166 Webster St. 

Alameda, Calif. 94606 

Richmond Sub.sistonco Regional 
Headquarters 

c/o Dofonao General Supply Center 
Richmond, Va. 23219 

Seattle Subsistence Regional 
Hoad{iuarters 
Pier 91 

Seattle, Wash. 98119 



» 
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The regional headquarters are as- 
sisted by additional field supply anti 
purchasing offices that are strategi- 
cally located in areas of production 
and need. DPSC headquarters in 
Philadelphia performs no subsistence 
contracting, per He, except for indef- 
inite delivery type contracts for 
brand name items sold in commis- 
sai'ies. In such cases, delivery orders 
against these contracts are placed by 
continental United States commis- 
saries directly to the company in- 
volved. Overseas commissary require- 
ments from DPSC brand name 
contracts are submitted directly to the 
assigned servicing port SRH which, in 
turn, places a delivery order to the 
supplier-contractor. Arrangements are 
made by the servicing SIIH to ship 
the required items to the customer 
commissary. 

While DPSC, through its SRH’s, is 
a decentralizod operation organization- 
wise, subsistence procurement proce- 
dure embraces centralization of pur- 
chasing for all items to the maximum 
extent possible in order to x-ealize the 
economies derived fi-om carlot pur- 
chases and shipments. This is accom- 
plished by assignment of commodities 
to control SRH’s. Procui’ement of all 
sxibsistence is by specification, and 
purchases are made on a fully com- 
petitive basis from qualified industrial 
sources throughout the United States. 


In the area of non-perishables, for 
example, all roasted and ground coifee 
is pui-chased by the SRH New Yoi'k, 
canne<l meats and shortening by SRH 
Chicago, canned fruits by SRH Oak- 
land, and canned salmon by SRH 
Seattle. Each depot-stocked, non-per- 
ishable item is assigixed to one of the 
SRH’s for pux’chasing, once a funded 
ixi'ocurement dii*ective or requisition 
is genei’atod. Each non-perishable con- 
trol SRH is responsible for its o\vn 
solicitation and contract administra- 
tion, based on standardized policies 
and procedures issued by DPSC head- 
quarters in Philadelphia. Procuremesxt 
cycle and timing for non-porishables 
i.<5 based on several variable factors 
common to each particular item and 
seasonal considerations. If the item is 
available at faiidy stable prices 
throughout the year, it may ho pur- 
clxased on a monthly or quarterly 
bjisis. Such seasonally packed items as 
camied fruits and vegetables, on the 
other hand, are most frequently pur- 
chased on an annual basis. In any 
event, both procurement cycle and 
thxiing of actual purchases ai’e under 
the close control of DPSC headquar- 
ters, and Idle SRH’s i*oact according to 
its direction. 

Perishables, fresh and frozen, are 
handled somewhat differently from 
non-perishables. Such commodities 
must normally be purchased ns close 


as possible to consumption date be- 
cause of their perishability, which 
makes them subject to vai'ying rates 
of doterioi’ation and wide price fliictu- 
ation.s in the market place; the latter 
is due to very sensitive supply and de- 
mand factors that are always at woi‘k 
in the food business. 

Purchasing of perishables is a fast- 
moving, fascinating operation and 
values somewhat with each gi’oup of 
commodities. All are purchased under 
the widest possible competition but 
items, such as fruits and vegetables 
will bo sight-selected by DPSC buyers 
in the field or local mai'ket, while 
other item.s, like meat and cheese, are 
procui*ed by nation-wide competitive 
bidding. Offei’s against most peiush- 
able solicitations ai’e seldom provided 
more than an hour or so befoi’c clos- 
ing and, within a period of several 
houi-s after closing, the offeror expects 
to know if he won an award. This is 
the noiTnal commercial practice for 
dealings an most perishables on which 
the prices arc quite volatile on the 
open market, and this follows the 
original concept for coordination of 
mass buying of suhsistence as estab- 
lished at the inception of centralized 
food buying at the former U.S. Anny 
Quartermaster Market Center in 1941. 

Continental U.S. military installa- 
tions .submit requisitions for perish- 
able commodities to the SRH’s in 
whoso geographical ai'ea they are lo- 
cated. Overseas commands requisition 
to the port SRH’s that are assigned 
the servicing of their demands. Each 
SRH consolidates all requirements 
into the maximum of cavlots and then 
transmits these requirements, except 
for fresh fruits and vegetables, to the 
control SRH that is responsible for 
national caidot solicitation. The con- 
trol SRH solicits on a national vendors 
mailing list. Offers against solicita- 
tions are given by vendors to the 
SRH in whose area they are located. 
Closing time is simultaneous thi’ough- 
out the nation. The low offers re- 
ceived by each SRH are teletyped to 
the control SRH, where the low offex’or 
In the nation is determined. Within 
an hour or two, the SRH from whom 
the lowest offer was received is ad- 
vised to make award and that SRH 
administers the contract to comple- 
tion. 

SRH Chicago is the control region 
for the most carlot perishables. Ex- 
ceptions are; shrimp — SRH New Or- 
lean; eastern oysters — SRH Rich- 
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mom!; Athuitio varieties of fish—SRH 
Ninv York; Pacific varieties of fish, 
iiu'liKiinfr oysters — SRII Seattle. Be- 
cause of the restricted geographic 
areas of availability for seafoods, the 
control SRH generally receives offers 
to its solicitations directly from all 
vendors. 

The procedure varies somewhat for 
fresh fruits and vegetables. There is 
no control SRH for procurement of 
these extremely perishable commodi- 
ties because the geographical availa- 
bility varies for each item throughout 
the year. DPSC’s purchasing agents 
must go where the crops are at the 
moment. Tiie consolidated carlot requi- 
sitions for fruits and vegetables are, 
therefore, referred by the requiring 
SRH directly to the SRH in the ap- 
propriate growing area for accom- 
plishment of purchase and timely de- 
livery. A guide to growing area 
availability is provided by DPSC on 
a monthly basis to all SRH’s for use 
in referral of requisitions. Weekly 
supplemental market information is 
also provided when appropriate. Loss- 
than-carlot quantities are bought from 
the local wholesale fruit and vegetable 
market on a competitive basis and by 
sight selection. Both field and local 
market (street) buyers are qualified 
contracting officers’ representatives, 
being assigned as such on orders. 

Only minimum operating levels are 
maintained by SRH’s for frozen and 
some fairly stable refrigerated items 
to assure responsive supply. Other 
items, such as chilled meats, fruits 
and vegetables, must be promptly pur- 
chased for shipment. Items that can- 
not be carlotted, as described pre- 
viously, are purchased by each SRH 
on a wide competitive basis against 
their own approved vendors’ mailing 
lists. Any SRH encountering difficulty 
in procurement of less-than-earlot 
items may call on DPSC headquarters 
in Philadelphia or any other SRH for 
assistance. If an item is available 
anywhere in the nation, DPSC can 
find it and buy it. 

Several methods of procurement are 
utilized in DPSC’s subsistence pur- 
chasing program. Most contracts are 
firm-fixed price and negotiated under 
the provisions of the Amed Services 
Procurement Regulations (ASPR) 
that permit DPSC’s informal competi- 
tive Notice of Intent to Purchase 
(NIP) as well as field and street 
buying to be used for subsistence. 
The NIP procedure provides wide 


competitive procurement, yet permits 
a degree of flexibility that is deemed 
necessary for the volatile and fluctu- 
ating food market. This procedure 
permits negotiation with all offerors 
at any time prior to award. 

The ASPR and the Public Law, ns 
announced by the Congi'ess, requii'o 
that formal advertising be used when- 
ever such method is feasible and 
practicable under existing conditions 
and cii*cumstances. Formal advertising 
is competitive bidding, the same a.s 
obtained under DPSC’s NIP proce- 
dure, except that bids are .sealed and 
must be in writing; bids must comply 
in all material respects with the In- 
vitations for Bid; and there is a 
formal and public bid opening to :i.s- 
eertain and establish tlic successful 
bidder. Due to dally fluctuations in 
price and availability of most perish- 
able commodities, formal advertising 
is neither feasible nor practicalile. 
How'ever, formal advertising has been 
used extensively for non-food items, 
such as ration assembly contracts for 
the assembly and packaging of opera- 
tional rations. It is also utilized for 
certain non-perishable food itein.s 
where it is feasible and practicable. 

The NIP proccdura has many ad- 
vantages. It may be used on a one- 
time basis for a definite quantity, or 
as a basic NIP wthout specific quan- 
tities but covering an extended period 
of time, usually three months. As 
firm requirements arise, solicitations 
are made against the basic NIP by 
use of an addendum which is specific 
regarding quantities, closing dates, 
delivery schedules and other appropri- 
ate information. This procedure sub- 
stantially reduces the amount of 
paperwork in DPSC’s frequent pur- 
chases since purchases of perishable 
commodities are made virtually every 
working day of the year. 


About the Author- 
Lt. Col. Richard M. Hosier, USAP, is 
the Chief of the Subsistence Division, 
Directorate of Procurement and Pro- 
duction, of the Defense Personnel 
Support Center, Philadelphia, Pn. His 
previous assignments include Com- 
mander, Subsistence Regional Head- 
quarters at Kansas City, Mo.; services 
with the U.S. Air Force Inspector 
General’s Office in the procurement 
and production inspection activities* 
and extensive procurement experience 
with the Air Force. 


In field buying of fruits ami vegeta 
blcH, tlie carlot or trurklot require 
ments to be inircliasnd avis il[ii.seniil 
natfid to tiin trade. Tlio rxport fioN 
buyer makes tlio visual comiiarison ol 
ofl’or.s anil best-value selovUon ol 
tliose very sonsitivo iioriHliablo items 
in tlio fiidds or sheiks of vemiorH wlio 
offer products. All facets <»r Ibis huy- 
ing operation must move expoditlnusty 
in or<l<‘r to inininii/.t* (jualily |•edul‘^ioll 
from inircha.so to con.sumplion. The 
purchased product is .shippi'd to DPHC 
su]iply jioints for breakout and issue 
to r(!(]iiisition(!rs, or an nntiro sliip- 
inent may bo .sent direct to large 
military installation. 

The .street buying of le.ss than car- 
lots of fruits ami vogetablrvi on tlio 
local market mo.st rrequiinlly iuN'oIvca 
utilization of a blanket imrclinso 
agreement (BPA), whieh amounfs to 
an agreoinent with eaeli contractor to 
.supply specified itein.s on call and the 
contractors must agrei' that the price 
he charges will bo no lilglier than the 
jn’ice he cliarges Ills most favored 
customer. Several comininieH in each 
market are on ni’A'a and comprlilbn 
must 1)0 obtained for eueli call that 
\H made by tlie expert stvead liiiyir, 
who is as.signed to malco bis visual 
selection from the local nuirkel. Ibulor 
this procedure contractors bill DPSC 
weekly, somi-montlily, nr ninntlily, 
similar to a charge account. 

DPSC was created nnd is being 
maintained to ju’ovide a HtngU! orga- 
nization within the Dofonso nslalitlsh- 
monk wlioi-o military cnnsumorH can 
look for supplicH and Induslry can 
look for sales. AcLIvo parllctpallou 
by the food Industry is regularly 
solicited nnd sizo is no deterrent, ns 
evidenced by the .f.GRn inlllicn riwnrdcd 
to small business during FY IflCO. 
The organization la flexihlo ninl pre- 
pared to adapt to changea In deninnd 
placed upon it by Its cuatomors. A 
good example is the introduction of 
a sizable list of the rather BOphisll* 
cated freeze-dehydrated foods such as 
shrimp, cottage cIicgso, chicken nnd 
beefsteaks. Production testing of Ir- 
radiated bacon for posslblo later i^rc* 
curement has been completed, and a 
production teat of irradiated polnloca 
Is In process. As demands of the Mili- 
tary Services for products from these a 
new processes ovolvo, DPSC’s repro- 
sentatives will be working with Indus- 
try In the development of a wide pro- ■ 
curement base. 
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The Challenge of 
:o Aerospace Tec 



quirements 



Brigadier General John R. Guthrie, USA 


R ecently the Army reviewed 
its requirements for the 
lOTO’s in the aerospace tech- 
nological area. In reviewing the 
future Army research and develop- 
ment requirements, the first thing 
which comes forcibly to the fore is 
anti-ballistic missile technology — as 
oxemj)lified by the Nike program. 
Nike X i.s the Army’s most expensive 
single roseareh, development, teat 
and evaluation (RDT&E) program. 
Of the $1.5 billion in this year’s 
RDT&E budget, approximately 30 
percent is going to Nike X. 

This extremely complex program 
can probably bo said to have started 
in 1957. At that time the require- 
ments laid on the research program 
wore relatively uncomplicated. They 
were to compote against an attack of 
relatively few missiles with unso- 
phisticated decoys and penetration 
aids. This was the original Nike 
Zeus system, a system with its basic 
radars and one type of missile 
capable of handling only a few tar- 
gets at a time. Today, the threat may 
consist, literally, of a cloud of war- 
heads and decoys. As a result, the 
program was reoriented in 1968 to 
the present Nike X concept. 

The major parts of the new Nike 
X system are a multi-function array 
radar called the MAR; a missile site 
ladar — the MSR; a third newly 
established radar with a longer wave 
length for handling long distance 
targets— the peripheral Acquisition ra- 
dar (PAR) ; an improved Zeus missile 
for long-range intercepts; the Sprint 
missile for short-range intercepts; 
and very high-speed digital multi- 
processor computers. 

The major radar in the system is 
the MAR, of which the one at the 
White Sands Missile Range is our 
test-bed model. The MAR is designed 
to perform the function of four con- 
ventional radars by target detection 


and identification, target discrimina- 
tion and sorting, target tracking, and 
interceptor missile tracking and guid- 
ance. Since it is a phased array radar 
and uses electronic beam steering, it 
can perform all of these functions 
nearly simultaneously. The outgoing 
signals leave via the smaller face, wth 
the return signal received through ele- 
ments in the larger face. Another of 
its major assets is the ability to 
liarden the site, i.e., protect it from 
all but a direct hit by burying most 
of the components, including data 
processors, deep underground. We cur- 
rently foresee the MAR to be about 
as high — or as deep — as a 10-story 
building. 

The Nike X system will employ two 
solid propellant nuclear warhead 
missiles — the long-range Spartan and 
the short-range, very high accelera- 
tion Sprint. The Spartan is an im- 
proved edition of the earlier Zeus 
which has already proven itself capa- 
ble of intercepting both ICBM target 
vehicles and satellites. While the 
Spartan is designed for long-range, 
high-altitude and high-kill radius 
intercepts, the Sprint is a relatively 
short-range missile. The unique char- 
acteristic of this bullet is its ac- 
celeration — it can climb upward a 
mile in the time of two heart beats. 
Tlio Spartan would destroy or dam- 
age nearly everything in a cloud, 
while the Sprint would be fast enough 
to allow us to take advantage of 
atmospheric filtering as a discriminat- 
ing agent and of previous action by 
the Spartan. 

The Sprint is popped from its 
underground silo by a gas generator, 
and the first stage ignites once it 
clears the ground. It is then guided 
via thinst vector control from the 
second the booster ignites. Once clear 
of its silo a thrust vector control 
system causes the missile to pitch 
over on an on-trajectory attitude. 


The status of the Nike X system 
is as follows: The MAR has been 
undergoing operational tests at White 
Sands for over two yeai’s; construc- 
tion of the second MAR, which will 
approach a tactical configuration, is 
under way at the Kwajalein test site; 
the improved Spartan has a year of 
development behind it; and flight 
tests of Sprint are under way at 
White Sands. The cell eject system, 
the thrust vector control system, and 
the design and structure of the mis- 
sile have proven to be what are re- 
quired. 

Befoi’e leaving Nike X, one othei* 
aspect should be mentioned. As part 
of the px’ojeet, proposals were re- 
quired rteating various defense options 
for its deployment. Last year, at the 
directioix of the Secretary of Defense, 
an integrated deployment plan was 
prepared based on various levels of 
defense ranging from light attack to 
massive attack, as well as what levels 
of attack might reasonably be ex- 
pected over an inteiwening period of 
years and what Nike X requirements 
would be necessary to counter such 
attacks. We refer to this as the 
"building block” concept — a feature 
of the Nike X system. The decision 
as to how much to deploy and when 
has not yet been made by the Secre- 
taiy of Defense; however, the Army 
is continuing Nike X development 
and is ready to implement any de- 
cision. 

This basically is the entire Nike X 
picture. It illustrates the require- 
ments for advanced, highly reliable 
engineering which this sopliisticated, 
highly complex weapon system will 
place on American industry dui’ing 
the next decade. These requirements 
include not only those for such 
initial deployments as may be di- 
rected, but also to stay ahead of a 
dynamic threat, constantly striving 
for means to penetrate Nike X's pro- 
tective shield, 
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Surface-to-Air Missile Development 

Another system for the 1970’s, for 
which the Army has high hopes, is one 
we call SAM-D~surfaee-to-air-mis- 
sile development. SAM-D is a possible 
replacement for both Hawk and Her- 
cules, and is a successor to two earlier 
study efforts — the Field Army Ballis- 
tic Missile Defense System (FAB- 
MDS) and Army Air Defense System 
— 1970’s (AADS-70). 

SAM-D will he oriented principally 
to the defense of the Army forces in 
the field against aircraft and short- 
range tactical ballistic missiles, and 
would complement low altitude for- 
ward area air defense weapons, such 
as the Redeye, a man-portable, 
bazooka-type missile. The system will 
be designed primarily to meet the high 
performance, air-supported threat, but 
it will also have a capability against 
short range ballistic missiles. 

The Army’s estimate of how this 
system will be configured is as fol- 
lows: It will have several tracked 
vehicles, each mounting either phased 
array radars with high perfomiance 
comi>uters or quick-reacting, super- 
sonic missiles. Not surprisingly, the 
characteristics the Navy seeks are 
similar to those desired by the Army. 
An initial evaluation of the require- 
ments of the two systems showed that 
a common system would not satisfy 
both Services since there ai'o differ- 
ences in the environment in which 
each would operate, as well as dif- 
ferences in operational concepts. How- 
ever, the Army and the Navy will 
make a maximum effort to develop 
common components, as well as to ex- 
change appropriate development data. 

The present Nike Hercules air de- 
fense system is a semi-fixed one, 
capable of engaging one target at a 
time. Hawk, though we are upgrading 
both its mobility and target-handling 
capability, is able to engage only two 
targets simultaneously. With SAM-D 
we will have a highly mobile system 
of greatly increased target-handling 
capability, flexibility and less opera- 
tional cost. As presently conceived, 
SAM-D would be the principal tacti- 
cal air defense weapon for the 1970’s. 
Its development and production will 
present real challenges, not only to 
research and development scientists 
and engineers, but also to production 
experts. It, too, like any major weap- 
on system development, -will cost 


money, probably several billion dollars 
if deplo^ent both in the United 
States and with the Army in the field 
is dh'ected. 

The Helleopfer and Air Mobility 

An area more directly related in the 
Army’s present research and develop- 
ment pi*ogi‘am is the development of 
future Army aircraft and associated 
equipments. 

The advance of the helicopter, both 
technologically and operationally, to 
meet the challenge of our present 
commitment in Southeast Asia is now 
a well established fact. It goes with- 
out saying that the helicopter and 
Army air mobility have really come of 
age in the past decade with Vietnam 
as the proving ground. 

As a history major, I am one of 
those who believe that military opera- 
tions, both strategic and tactical, have 
been guided by certain fundamental 
principles. All the great captains from 
the days of Alexander and Hannibal 
have been guided by them. Mao Tse 
Tung and General Giap may wrap 
them in communist batter, but the 
Viet Cong, too, are guided by them. 
The successes which they have 
achieved ai‘e lai^ly attributable to 
their able application of those prin- 
ciples which favor guerrilla opera- 
tions — surprise, economy of force, 
rapid maneuver to mass ovenvhelming 
force against the selected objective. 


With his knowledge of the country- 
side, his ability to melt into the back- 
ground, his ability to interdict norninl 
ground lines of communication by 
mines and ambush, in the past the 
guerrilla was fought essentially hy 
an overwhelming preponderance of 
force — until the advent of the heli- 
copter. As is well known, the Japa- 
nese and Germans had to commit up 
to 10 times the force to keep their 
lines of communication open in China 
and Russia during- World War IT. 

With the helicopter’s ability to de- 
liver fresli foi’CGS quickly and mass 
them rapidly, the countar-guorrilln 
forces have been able to exploit the 
guerrilla's preferred principles of 
war against him, particularly tlio.so 
of mass and maneuver. 

In a way, those two principles can 
be related to the 2 )hysical Rclonces In 
a rather elementary sense by the use 
of Newton’s Second Law. The force 
brought to boar in combat can he 
equated to the mass times the rtc- 
celeration or momentum of tlio troops 
committed. This may be a rudi- 
mentary analogy; however, it servos 
to emphasize the importance of speed 
in military operations. The strategy 
of Napoleon’s campaign was high- 
lighted with two key tactics: the 
massing of his forces ami the 
rapidity of his movements, the speed 
of which Jomini more than once com- 
pared to lightning and which led the 
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French soldiers to remark in 1805, 
"The Emperor has invented a new 
method of waging war; he makes use 
of our legs instead of our bayonets.” 

Today the U.S. Army is crossing 
tlio threshold of a new era, an era 
of fire and maneuver in whicli we 
are capitalizing on what technology 
can contribute in moving our sohliers 
and firepower rapidly through the air 
to close with and destroy the enemy. 

In this century, we have seen ma- 
jor progress in all areas of techno- 
logical advancement and, in the 
interest of the national defense and 
the security of the free world, the 
military is pacing itself with this 
teclniology. In the area of firepower 
the U.S. Army has made dramatic 
progress since the days of the pack 
howitzer. Artillery has always ac- 
companied tlie infantry, hut it was 
a cumbersome process to mount, dis- 
mount and reassemble the ever- 
needed fire support for the horse 
cavalry. 

Today in Vietnam, artillery is 
moving in a far more efficient man- 
ner. By moans of the helicopter, 
lightweight 106mm howitzers move 
to the scene of battle at speeds sur- 
passing that of bombers in World 
War I. Being an artilleryman myself, 
I can fully appreciate the efficiency 
of moving tubes in this fashion — over 
jungles, mountains, and rivers, unim- 


peded by terrain in providing timely, 
accurate, sustained fire support for 
the evei’-moving infantry. 

We look to industry to help us 
achieve still gi'eater mobility in the 
next decade. This will not, however, 
be merely by providing more and 
faster wings. It must also come from 
improved aerial means to survey 
position and target areas accurately; 
to provide current, accurate, ballistic, 
meteorological data over wide areas; 
and an ability to acquire, identify, 
locate and mark targets quickly and 
accurately, rain or shine, day and 
night. 

Though primarily designed for 
security and escort of troop-carrying 
helicopters, the armed helicopter has 
come a long way towards proving the 
value of aerial ai*tillery and enhanc- 
ing the attractiveness of such a con- 
cept. When it was initially deter- 
mined that an armed helicopter was a 
necessity, the Army began to impro- 
vise and adapt ground weapons to 
the helicopter by means of extra 
booms, braces and stnits. The stand- 
ard M-60, 7.62mm, light machine gun 
of the infantry found its place in 
the doors and on the sides on Army 
helicopters. The relatively new and 
highly effective infantry 40mm gre- 
nade WB brought into use by the 
in.staIlation of a grenade launcher 
tui'ret on the chin of the UH-IB 


Ii’oquois. For gi*eater punch, the 
familiar 2.75 inch folding fin aerial 
rocket and 20mm automatic guns 
wei'e adapted to hard points on the 
now bristling sides of the UH-IB. 
The XM-21 system, comprised of 
7.62mm machine guns and a rocket 
pod, was provided to give the heli- 
copter a i*eal "one-two” punch. 

These weapon systems offer us a 
much needed, direct fire support 
capability that forces the enemy to 
keep his head down for those critical 
moments between the time the Air 
Force tactical aircraft finish their 
bombing and strafing runs, and the 
time when the troop ships touch dow 
in the landing zona. Time and experi- 
ence, as expected, showed that de- 
ficiencies accompanied the transfor- 
mation of a utility helicopter into an 
armed escort vehicle. The result was 
a degradation in both weapons and 
helicopter performance. With weap- 
ons installed, the speed of the 
UH-IB dropped below the cmise 
speed of the troop ship it was escort- 
ing. 

As an interim solution to this pi*ob- 
lem, the Army is moving to a more 
extensively modified UH~1, the AH- 
IG, popularly called the Cobra. This 
interim ai'med helicopter will offer 
numerous improvements over its 
predecessor and will bridge the gap 
between the cobbled-up armed heli- 
copters of the 1960’s and the fii’e sup- 
port systems of the 1970’s. 

The next decade will find the Ad- 
vanced Aerial Fire Support System 
(AAFSS) perfonning the escort 
and dii-ect fire support mission with 
a design that capitalizes on advanced 
helicopter technology and represents 
the latest in the state of the art. Now 
in engineering development, the 
AAFSS, or AH-66A as it has been 
designated, is a two-place compound 
helicopter, featuring a rigid rotor, 
stub wings, and a tail-mounted pusher 
propeller for auxiliary thrust. It will 
cruise at speeds in excess of 200 
knots and offer the stability and con- 
trol essential for an aerial weapons 
platform, 

In this regard, the AAFSS will 
carry a wide array of weapons, to 
include various calibers of machine 
guns, rockets, a grenade launcher, 
the TOW anti-tank missile, plus an 
integrated target acquisition and fire 
direction system using the Integrated 
Helicopter Avionics System (IHAS). 


EVOLUTION OF TACTICAL MANEUVER SPEED 
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Tlio armor protection for the crew 
aiui vital components of the aircraft 
will i'ei)rpsent a major advance in 
passive defense hardware. The de- 
velopment contract with Lockheed- 
California Co. i)rovi<los for design, 
fabrication, flight test and delivery 
of 10 of those systems to the Army 
hoforo 1070. 

Although fire support is an essen- 
tial ingredient in combat, the battle 
is never won until the infantry is on 
the objective. At the turn of the 
century, our Army moved its men 
about the battlefield on foot and on 
horseback. In September 1914, Gen- 
eral JofFre enlisted the taxicabs of 
Paris to rush two regiments of rein- 
forcements to the front during the 
battle of the Marne. This action rep- 
resented the first movement of troops 
to a battlefield by motor transport. 
Three years later when the U.S. 
expenditionary forces moved to the 
front, long columns of truck convoys 
were a common sight. 

From these primitive beginnings, 
we have vaulted in half a century to 
the point where today in Vietnam 
waves of UH-ID, utility tactical 
transports, take off in the early hours 
bound for an objective miles from 
base camp. Enroute, the door gunners 
keep a keen eye out for hostile 
forces and return fire as necessary. 
Shortly before the “slick ships” 
carrying the assault troops arrive in 
the landing zone, their armed escorts 
place discrete suppressive fires on 
known or suspected Viet Cong posi- 
tioms using the weapons described 
earlier*. As the gun ships pull up and 
shift their fire, the slick ships touch 
down and deliver the troops into the 
heat of battle, fresh and well pre- 
pared to do combat. As the high 
ground is secured and communications 
are established, the CH-47 Chinooks 
arrive with follow-up troops and the 
heavier equipment. Thirty minutes 
before, these troops were receiving 
their final briefings and attack 
orders, 30 or 40 miles away through 
jungles or mountains that would 
have required days to traverse. 

Our experience has clearly demon- 
strated the necessity for our trans- 
ports, as well as our fire support 
ships, to be able to land and take off 
from otherwise inaccessible terrain. 
For example, in Operation Masher/ 
White Wing against the Viet Cong, 
the 1st Cavalry Division completely 
surprised the enemy by seizing the 


high ground and attacking down hill. 
Quite a cliange from Grant’s famous 
assault up Missionary Ridge. 

Air Mobility of the Future 

This is air mobility today. But what 
of tomorrow? Can this be improved 
upon? Tlie answer is most certainly 
yes. 

When compai’ed to the aerial ve- 
hicles of tomorrow, today’s helicopters 
can be considered, relatively speak- 
ing, as sophisticated as the taxicab 
army of 1914. Mobility has affected 
tlie tactics of the 20th centuiy pro- 
foundly, and w'ill most certainly con- 
tinue to do so. In 1900, movement of 
men and material was limited to the 
speed of the man and the horse. In 
World War I, tliis speed began to 
give way to the truck’s. World War 
11 brought with it the mechanization 
of the artiUei*y and tlie real fire- 
power, mobility and shock action of 
the tank. Then came the mechaniza- 
tion of the infantry. Korea saw the 
helicopter as a fledgling that could 
suiwive in the heat of battle. 

Over these years, the speed of 
maneuver has constantly inci'eased 
with a pace matching that of science 
and technology. Within the next 
decade, it may not increase as ex- 
ponentially but the slope will cer- 
tainly be positive. 

What is to take the place of today’s 
UH-i’s and CH-47’s? Our thoughts 
in this i-egard revolve about what 
teclinology holds for improved ver- 
tical I’ising machines. Army aircraft 
of tomorrow, such as the new Utility 
Tactical Transport (UTT) System or 
Light Tactical Transport (LTT) Sys- 
tem, must be selected thi'ough a care- 
ful iteration process whereby the 
doubts as to reliability, complexity 
and relatdve suiwivability have been 
minimized, if not eliminated alto- 
gether. 

In order not to leave any stone 
unturned, we must attempt to breach 
the gap between the narrow bands 
of V/STOL and pure helicopters. It 
has long been recognized Uiat the 
helicopter with its relatively low-disc 
loading is the most efficient hovering 
machine, while the simple fixed-wing 
has the most efficient lift-producing 
system for cruising flight. 

For this reason, Oie Army com- 
posite research aircraft program is 
investigating how to marry the best 
of each in a single aircraft. To ac- 
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complish this, rotor drag must be re- 
duced Ijy unloading or altorliig the 
mode of opoi'ation of the lifting rotors 
so that their drug is ininhuizod. In 
the cruise configuration, lift is trans- 
ferred to conventional, winglike lift- 
ing surfaces and the rotor is stopped, 
stowed, or tilted. The ap])licatum of 
sucli concepts should irrovido aircraft 
of significantly greater ])i'<uliu‘livJty, 
increased range, I’oducod logistics re- 
quirements and lower noise levels. 

The Army composite aircraft pro- 
gram is being accomplished in three 
steps: the preliminary design Hliuly 
phase completed in Juno 1906, an 
intei’inodiate component and nitidol 
fabrication and test effort in 1067, 
and culminating with the fabricatioti 
and test of full-scale research air- 
craft. 

A design competition in November 
1966 resulted in contract awards to 
Boll Helicopter, Hughes Tool, and 
Lockhecd-California for the study and 
formulation of a follow-on program 
including the design, fabrication. In- 
strumentation and test of a com- 
posite aircraft. 

The Lockheed version utilizes a 
stopped and folded main rotor, nacelle* 
mounted propellers and engine, and a 
conventional anti-torque tail rotor. 
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In tli(i 

rotoi' i , mode, the 60-foot main 

aft in ^ ®^opped, folded and trailed 

^^I’izontal position, 
tlici , . 

liiKh-w* proposal is essentially a 

pi-op-i'ot-'^ having a tilting 

,j,|^ toi* mo-unted on each wing' tip. 

utiliv'e hot-cycle rotor wing 

that ^ puiTiose lifting device 

with t^asically a hot-cycle rigid rotor 
Unusually large hub. It 
Iiovuv ^ tip-powered rotor for the 

I _ *‘^ocle and is stopped to become 
■ ^tspect ratio fixed wing for the 
*V I'nocle. The basic propulsion sys- 
^tirbojet gas generator in 
,1 , with divertor valves 

w (, i direct the exhaust gas either 
to uv«c;nde nozzles on the rotor or the 
lailliipjo. 


purpose of configuration 
analy«i« future flight tests, these 

uui’irC’t avG to accommodate a 3,000- 
with disc loadings of 
Ml lioiiiids per square foot or less, 
hovi'i* out of ground effect at 6,000 
feel/Ofi degi'ces, and ci'uise at speeds 
bot\vt>oii 300 and 400 knots. 

Studios by the three competing 
(‘onli’t.iat.oi’s were submitted in June 
H)(lfJ tiud subjected to detailed review' 
mid fxiitilysis which resulted in con- 
trnfit a.wsrx’ds to Lockheed and Bell to 
piirHVio tlio stopped/stowed rotor and 
lilt J>i'o 11 /rotor, respectively, through 
till! Hocorid phase. A decision on the 
concoiit ^vhich will proceed to the de- 
tail dosif 5 -n, fabrication and flight test 
(if full-scale aircraft could be made 
Inter biris year with first flight as 
early rts 1970. The composite research 
aiivrn.fti lias high potential for major 
adviiticoiTieiit in rotary wing tech- 
nolofjry Tor* application to future mili- 
tary frir’craft, 

Froi'n bliia effort we expect to learn 
whoro we should go design-wise to 
jirovlclo the UTT’s, the LTT's and the 
luMivy lift helicopters which will re- 
plnco om* current UH-1 Iroquois, 
V.\\—^'7 Chinook, and CH-64 families 
(lurliiK* tlie next decade. 

Wlroii you consider that there are 
over i,000 helicopters in Vietnam to- 
day, tHo importance and magnitude of 
tli(^ ro»c«-3rch, development, test, evalu- 
aliorr £in<i production programs to re- 
place them is apparent. It is hardly 
iKice»»*5Ji-'y effec- 

tive tlrey must truly represent major 
advjuieos in performance, reliability, 

might be 

calloc», tactical productivity. 

In tHe heavy lift area the 1960's 
flaw til® introduction of the CH-64 


Flying Crane into the Ai'my inven- 
tory was delayed for some time as 
people debated the requirement for 
heavy lift. Now, the CH-54, with its 
10-ton lift capacity, has proven its 
versatility in the heat of combat. It 
has recovered downed aircraft valued 
in the millions of dollars. It has 
served to move heavy artillery and 
oversize loads otherwise unmanage- 
able with medium and utility trans- 
port helicopters. Although not tlie 
optimum desired by the Army, the 
CH-54 has served to validate the re- 
quirement and point the way to even 
greater recognition of the unplumbed 
potential of the helicopter. 

As troop mobility increases, the re- 
quirement to move their heavier 
equipment becomes even more pro- 
nounced. Helicopter payloads in the 
18- to 20-ton range will soon not only 
be desired, but essential. This capa- 
bility must be achieved without any 
loss of the flexibility and agility of 
today’s machines. 

Tomon*ow’s aircraft will be sub- 
jected to far more ■vigorous usage 
than those of today; therefore, our 
requirements will become more de- 
manding. Maintainability and relia- 
bility standards ai*o increasing to the 
point where we will expect the lieli- 
copter to be as dependable and easy 
to maintain as the jeep. Where air- 
craft availability today is 60-80 per- 
cent, tomorrow availability should go 
to 90 percent. With the introduction 
of advanced state-of-the-art engines, 
horaepower-to-weight ratios sliould in- 
crease with an associated decrease in 
specific fuel consumption. 

Dynamic components and other 
time-change items must have extended 
life, and adverse environmental con- 
ditions, such as dust, heat and 
humidity, should not hamper per- 
formance or longevity. Above all, the 
vehicles must be capable of living in 
the field with the troops they support. 
Sophisticated maintenance will be the 
exception rather than the rule. 

These requirements may seem opti- 
mistic, but the rigid specifications for 
the light observation helicopter re- 
quired an unprecedented maintenance- 
to-flight-hour ratio of less than one 
and it was achieved. We must seek 
compaii'able standards for our other 
systems. Items on today’s wish list 
will be tomorrow’s project data cards 
and 1970’s contracts. Industry and 
the Anny must strive together to 
make them a reality. 


I hope that these paragraplis will 
provide an insight not only into our 
past and present, but primarily our 
aspirations for the future. The Army 
was better trained ami prepared tac- 
tically, organizationally, doctrinally, 
and equipment-wise for the war it is 
fighting in Southeast Asia than ever 
before in our history. With your help 
we intend to bo even better prepared 
for whatever we may face in the 
next decade. However, in case any- 
one is perplexed as to why we 
haven’t moved quicker or done some 
of these things earlier, this thought 
bears consideration. If the earth’s 
history could be compressed into a 
single year of 12 calendar months, 
the fli'st eight months would be com- 
pletely without life; the next two 
would see only the moat primitive 
creatures. Mammals wouldn’t appear 
until the second week in December 
and homosapiens until 11:46 p.m. on 
Dec. 31. The entire period of man’s 
written history would occupy the 
final 60 seconds before midnight. 

So, as we approach midnight and 
prepare to move forward into the 
1970’s, we should be thankful that 
we are here to step over this 
threshold. The prospects arc oven 
more challenging today than ever be- 
fore, and our generations are aeiw- 
ing as catalysts for the future. 


AF Awards 
Study Contracts for 
A-X Aircraft 

The Air Force lias awarded four- 
month study contracts to four air- 
craft companies for preliminary de- 
sign and other studies of the A-X 
specialized close air support aircraft. 

Contracts were awarded to General 
Dynamics, Convair Division, San 
Diego, Calif. ; Grumman Aircraft, 
Long Island, N.Y.; Northrop Air- 
craft, Hawthorne, Calif.; and McDon- 
nell Aircraft, St. Louis, Mo, They 
were awarded by Air Force Systems 
Command’s Aeronautical Systems Di- 
vision, Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

The study contracts are part of 
the concept formulation phase of air- 
craft development. Military need, 
concept of operation, feasibility, cost 
and best characteristics of a new 
aircraft are defined and analyzed 
under the contracts. 
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FROM THE SPEAKERS ROSTRUM 


Address hy Hon. John S. Foster 
Jr., Idr. of Ikfisisc Research and 
Fn</inceein;i, at the Annual Meeting 
of (hr Aviation .'space Writers Assn., 
\'ei/ns, A’cr., May 18 , IP67. 



flon. John S. Foster, Jr. 


I turn now to my major purpose 
today; to explore a few ai'oas of de- 
fense research and develo])ment which 
show the relationships between our 
work and yours. 

I suppose it is now regarded as a 
transparenliy obvious axiom in any 
national policy discu.ssion that na- 
tional security— understood deeply— 
IS a subtle balance of military, politi- 
cal. economic and technical factors, 
the significance of research and de- 
velopment in the strength and security 
of nations is unmistakably great. Fur- 
ther, the pace of modern technology— 
both ours and that of others-will con- 
tinue increasingly to complicate all 
considerations of U.S. national secu- 
rity strategy. 

. assessing the broadest Implica- 
tions of new technology and advanced 
weapon systems, there is. as I see it. 
a coincidence of our viewpoints, We 
in the Defense Department are as 
committed as you are to contributing 
to an accurate public discussion of the 
choices in national security. Surely 
there was no question in the 1960’8 


about the vital service to the country 
when journalists, scholars and govern- 
mental spokesmen explored — some- 
times heatedly — the impact of the 
intercontinental ballistic missile on 
the choice of strategic courses open to 
the United States and the Soviet Un- 
ion. Surely thei'e is no question today, 
for example, about the value of an in- 
formed, broadly based public analysis 
of anti-ballistic missile systems or of 
the spread of nuclear weapons. 

National security 
demands continuing 
debate. 

The vital importance of national 
security demands that our counti*y 
liave continuing, intense debate on the 
critical issues. This is, in fact, an 
international imperative as well. As 
you realize, the recent U.S. efforts to 
extend discussions of missile defense 
with the Soviet Union are based upon 
the premise that greater international 
understanding of these issues is neces- 
sary in the path of peace. 

But again, make no mistake about 
the nature of these issues. They in- 
volve technical as well as political and 
economic elements. Too often, the 
technical facts, and particularly the 
range of uncertainties, are not treatefl 
adequately in publications. I suggest 
tins inadequacy is not primarily the 
result of excessive secrecy but rather 
of our mutual failure to complete the 
discussion. All of us must contribute 
more here. 

Let me turn now to our continuing, 
most critical area: research and de- 
velopment in our strategic systems. 
The overriding operational objective 
of our strategic programs is the de- 
terrence of nuclear war. Mutual de- 
eiience is, in fact, the only meanings 
ful way a nuclear war can be “won” 
by both sides. Deterrence rests on the 
capability for assured destruction of 
the enenty's military, industrial and 
ivilian base. A deterrent capability 


factors: assured survivability, pene- 
tration and control. 

Our strategic oiTonsivo forces imist 
be able to survive a surpriso iillnck 
and still be capable of inflictitig uiinc- 
ceptable damage. This iissurod mir- 
vivability is acliiovcd, in part, by si 
mixture of systems mu] tucbuifiuo.'s, 
land-based bomberH, land-ImsosJ mis- 
siles and soii-basod luissilos. 

Surviving would not be .sufficient if, 
after arriving at targets, our wsmiiisii.s 
wore rondoroil impotent by ds'fmisive 
systems in the terniinal area. Tlicy 
must bo able to “ponotrate” the de- 
fense, to strike the target, ronctra- 
tion is achieved in essentially two 
ways: by bi‘ut(! force, througli the 
use of ovorwludming numlnn's to ex- 
haust tile d(‘foiiH(!f and hy <lof‘e]ili(ui, 
such as through the ii.se of decoys. 

Finally, our stratogie systemu niiifit 
be Ilexiblo and remain under our ee- 
liablo, positive control. Wo cannot 
risk a response triggora<l by nccliUint 
or false alarm. 

Our record in achieving an nchajuale 
deterrent han been imprcHsii'c, in 
quantity and quality. Our ability to 
deliver an overwhelming rctnlfntory 
strike, oven after absorliing a Kurpriso 
attack intended to paralyze onr 
strength, is unquostionahly convincing, 
Now, you are saying to yournelve.'i, 
we have heard all this before. Hut let 
us pause hero a moment. 1 have em- 
phasized the word “aasuranco” in I’o- 
viewing our strategic objective.^ — 
assured destruction of any attacker, 
assured survivability, nssurnd pene- 
tration, assured command and control. 
This is a crucial concept. It is cnicinl 
that we devote the higljcst priority lo 
our thinking about assurances — and 
we do. It is crucial that wc assign all 
necessary resoxirco.s and great talent 
to maintaining and upgrading those 
assured capabilities — and wo do. And 
It is crucial to our national security 
that the press not take this concept 
lightly.- ^ 

We know it is essential to explain — 
clearly and openly — to any potcnllnl 
enemy the nature of our capability. 

The whole point of “assuraneo" is that 
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everyone must appreciate the cer- 
tainty and capability of our response 
to any major attack. Nevertheless, 
occasionally, tliore is an oversimplified 
"‘scare story” claiming that our deter- 
rent force is in some way grossly 
inadequate. Such stories cannot be 
Kupimrted — either technologically or 
operationally. Such stories introduce 
unwarranted uncertainty, hero and 
abroad. Sucli stories undermine the 
credibility of our doterront. 'Because 
sncli stories cannot be sui)portc(l, they 
are a groat disservice to the country. 

'Wo go to great lengths to state the 
general facts about our assured 
strength. Yet some information must 
remain classified. Often this is a dilTl- 
cult line to draw — the liiu! between 
what should be said to maintain 
credible assurance, and what should 
bo left unsaid to ensure security; the 
lino between what skeiitical Amori- 
ciins want and need to know in an 
oiKui society, and what a potential 
enemy wants to know to design olFec- 
tivo counU'rnu'asures. h'or (!xnm|)le, 
nothing is gained by disclosing design 
details of our jienetration aids. Dis- 
clo.sing sucli data would not support 
our national purposes. Tt would only 
assist any ]iotontial enemies. 

I want to clarify an important 
asp(’ct of our thinking about assur- 
ance. 'I’lin (!oncei)t of assurance spans 
a complex interaction of tlie oflunso 
and defense. How does one know, for 
examiihs that an offensive! cn])ability 
is "assur<!(l” unless one lias great con- 
fldonce in liis understanding of ad- 
vanced defenses? This is precisely the 
thrust of our analysis. Wo ilovelop 
tlio technology Cor the moat advanced 
missile defense, and then we design 
our offensive missile systems to pene- 
trate that defense. W(! develop the 
mo.st advanced air defense technology, 
and then we design our aircraft sys- 
tems to penetrate that defenso. In 
goiioral, wo have hoon one to two 
technological generations ahead of 
any potential enemy in these advanced 
designs. So we have great conridenco 
that our offensive foi'coa are “ns- 
surod.” From this experience we have 
found that the offense has dominated 
the defense, and we expect this trend 
to continue in the foreseeable future. 

Now I want to diacuss a difficult 
point, raised semi-annually in discus- 
aions of our strategic capability: the 
so-called “technological plateau." I 
occasionally hear the argument that 


we have reached, or have somehow 
accidentally been trapped in, or have 
decided to remain on, a “technological 

Is there a 
technological 



plateau.” The allegation usually is 
(’Itlier that we are not really pushing 
important new developments, or that 
we are not concerned about possible 
developments of potential enemies. I 
can say categorically that this argu- 
ment is not valid in tenns of any cri- 
terion I think is important. But I 
must say, before going further, that 
if you feel a key criterion has escaped 
our notice, please bring it to my at- 
tention. To set the rccor<l straight, 
let’s look at this from several points 
of view. 

First, let me give you examples 
refuting the funding fallacy often 
implied. In FY 1968, we are continu- 
ing our ballistic missile defense de- 
velopment efforts at the high levels of 
recent years. We are 1 ‘cquestiiig $440 
million for research and development 
^vol•k on the Nike-X sy.stem. Anil 
there is another rclnteil program in 
the Advanced Research Projects 
Agency, Project Defender, for which 
we have requested another $119 tnil- 
lioiu Our capabilities in this area have 
changed dramatically in the last 10 
years. How can we be stagnating 
technologically in ballistic missile de- 
fense while we devote more than a 
Imlf-billion dollars to it in one year? 

Also in FY 1908, we are requesting 
about $360 million for programs on 
our Miniiteman forces and about $483 
million for the Polaris/Poseidon de- 
velopments. These funds support some 
of the efforts necessary to demon- 
strate that we know how to penetrate 
any enemy’s missile defenses. 

Overall, let me remind you, DOD 
expenditures for i*e8enrch and develop- 
ment have increased almost 300 per- 
cent during the last decade. The re- 
search and development budget re- 
quested for FY 1968 is $8.1 billion. It 
contains requests for over 1,600 proj- 
ects. The real argument here, I sus- 
pect, is not about the total. Most 
people seem to agree we’re spending 
the right amount. The real arguments 


are about specific items, each of which 
always — always — has its advocates. 
So the problem is to achieve some bal- 
ance, some sorting out of priorities 
and prospects. This requires judg- 
ment, and I would be the last to claim 
we have attained perfect balance. I 
think wo do have about the right total. 

So much for the charge that we are 
not really investing the required 
money. But how about the argument 
that we are not aggressively pursuing 
the frontier fields of defense tech- 
nology? I don’t think this is time. 
Here, too, are the difficult questions 
of balance. 

For example, how does one know 
whether $1.4 billion this year for the 
DOD research and teclinology base is 
adequate? And how does one know 
whotlier we have the right balance 
between this base and our develop- 
ment projects which are funded at 
about $4.8 billion? Actually, these 
totals and ratios are merely the sum 
of thousands of numbers, each ex- 
amined and set on its own merits. 
I know of no clearly needed improve- 
ment and no clear technological oppor- 
tunity that do not receive adequate 
support. Probably more important we 
are ]iot content with our past and cur- 
rent success. We continue to press 
the state of the art in every technical 
area in which there is a solid case for 
providing required improvements in 
our forces. 

Thus I am puKzlod by the occasional 
essay on defense research and develop- 
ment whicli simply ignor’cs the enor- 
mous effort wo continue to devote to 
advanced technology. Perhaps it is 
understandable that some pockets of 
misunderstanding will exist because, 
as I’ve .said, we have been compress- 
ing groat clusters of advanced work 
into a single year’s effort. This situa- 
tion is somewhat analagous to that as- 
sessed by Tom Lehrer, the mathema- 
tician turned singer/satirist, when he 
cracked, “I am sobered occasionally 
to recall that when Mozart was my 
age, he’d been dead 10 years!” I, too, 
am sobered to read the altogether 
plausible prediction that half of what 
a competent engineer will need to 
know 10 years from now is not avail- 
able to him today! 

One final aspect of this alleged tech- 
nological plateau: the argument that 
we are in some way losing our stra- 
tegic superiority. 

For many years, the Soviet Union 
apparently has been following our 
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li-atl iti i-vri’y important strategic sys- 
t(\'hni(:al (it?vclopmtmt : the inter- 
con tiiif-iilal liomlior, the solui-fueJe<l 
missile, tlie Poliiris-typo .subtiiarine, 
the ii:unlfiit'(i and dispersed silo, and 
many other advances. This is still the 
ca.se. We arc following their activities 
with great care. We see no evidence 
that oiir plannc(i .strategic capabilities 
will 1)0 endangered Ijy recent Soviet 
technologicii! actions. 

Our missile force represents a fully 
operational, reliable, survivable and, 
again, assured deterrent. Our missiles 
are more accurate. We have dov’eloped 
a family of penetration aids. The 
changes that we have made in our 
missile forces — Minuteman II, and 
•scKJM the addition of Minutemaii III 
and Po.seidon — are much more than 
minor mo<lifications and name changes. 
These new capabilities provide major 
increases in effectiveness. Our bombers 
are capable of low-altitude penetra- 
tion over a target area. We will soon 
have a bomber with enhanced area 
penetration capability, equipped with 
stand-off missiles so that it can also 
avoid terminal defenses. 

I am often asked how long we are 
going to keep one of these strategic 
systems. The answer is simple: as 
long as it can provide assured de- 
.struction. 

In advanced technology, we have 
developed the capability, if mpiired, 
to move rapidly into operational de- 
velopment and deployment of several 
new -systems, such as an Advanced 
Manned Strategic Aircraft (AMSA) 
and an Advanced ICRM. These new 
concepts are waiting in the wings, 
not because wc have avoided or failed 
to invest in the advanced technology 
nece.5sary for strategic advantage. It 
it because, at the moment, immediate 
deployment is not yet clearly in. the 
overall national interest. 

Strangely enough, we sometimes 
get credit for a breakthrough we 
haven’t made or get blamed that, if 
we haven’t made it, the Soviets have. 

A number of recent articles “dis- 
covered” X-rays as a kill mechanism 
at high altitude. Depending upon the 
point of view of the author, either the 
United States has made this break- 
through, or the United States is be- 
hind in countering some Soviet threat 
based upon this X-ray threat. Neither 
the "pat on tlie back” or the "jab in 
the ribs” stories are true. One could 
read about these X-ray effects several 
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years ago in unclassified ofliclal hand- 
books on nuclear weapons effects. 
Anyone working \vith nuclear weap- 
ons exploding above the atmosphere 
must either exploit, or protect against, 
such effects. We have had, and con- 
tinue to pursue, major research and 
development programs designed to 
minimize the susceptibility of our 
systems to such kill mechanisms and, 
at the same time, to maximize their 
effectiveness in developing ballistic 
missile defense. The details must re- 
main classified. An isolated speech or 
a paragraph in congressional testi- 
mony does not make this "new.” I 
admit it can be “news,” albeit news 
with an available background of fact. 

Let me try to summarize my views 
on the matter of technological 
plateau. We know that research and 
development is "worth it” — in liard 
economic terms as well as in stra- 
tegic terms, and in fulfilling normal 
militaiy functions as well as in cre- 
ating entirely new capabilities. 

There is no stagnation in defense 
research and development. There is 
no technological plateau now. Nor do 
I think there will be one created, 
either accidentally or by design. You 
can help us by resisting any tempta- 
tions to re-enforce the myth of a 
technological plateau. There are 
times when my job and yours may 
lead to conflict. But a controver.sy 
about a technological plateau is 
simply a false conflict based upon 
misinterpretation, 

Vietnam conflict 
calls for quick- 
reaction projects. 

We have looked briefly at research 
and development related to strategic 
systems, and a few problems in pub- 
lic discussion of these systems. Let’s 
look now at a rather different topic: 
the role of research and development 
to support the conflict in Vietnam. 
The most important single focus in 
defense research and development to- 
day is on meeting, wherever possible, 
the research and development needs 
revealed by that conflict. 

Each spring, as you know, we have 
opportunities to appear before the 
Congress to present and explain our 
budget request. Congressmen, like re- 


porters, have a way of nslcing direct, 
penetrating, and important questioiiH, 
One of the most striking quoslions 
this year was: Why do wo hIiow 
roughly the .same research and ilo\'ol- 
opment budget request in FY 19()8 for 
the manned orbital laboraloiy anil 
for our total research and devoloii- 
inent effort for Southeast Asia? An 
attempt to answer* this single (pjcs- 
tion may be helpful to you. 

There are some simjjle answers. 
First, wo cannot project our Hoiilli- 
east Asia researcli and doveloiiment 
requirements very far in ad\-iiiice 
because so many of them are cpilck- 
reaction projects. In this fiscal year, 
for example, wo initially biulgelod 
about $400 million. Subsequently, llie 
Soiwices reprogrnniniod alino.st .$100 
million more, and received appro.xi- 
matcly .$200 million more from emer- 
gency and suirploniontal riuiiiing. 
Tlius the budget was increased from 
.$400 to almost $700 million during 
an 18-month period in which urgent 
research and devcloinnent needs de- 
veloped. The same evolution may 
occur during FY 19<38. 

Second, some of our resentrcli for 
limited warfare simply isn’t eNpon- i 
sive. For example, the riisenrch mill ‘ 
development required to develop n 
new jungle boot, speeiully tailored to 
the hot, moist cliinato of Vletimni, 
cost loss than half a million dohiirn. 

The country has Hpent many thnc’s 
that much for the astronnulH' iliglit 
gear. Both tlie soldier and the luitni- 
naut have to be properly (Mpilpjaul 
for tlieir jobs. We need them Ijoth, 
and the dollars fall whore they jmist. 

Third, general purpose forces Imve 
been under development for hun- 
dreds of years, wlulo the first astro- 
naut flew four years ago. Ilonco J 
much of our current tactical warfare 
research and development is devoted 
to achieving rolativoly small improve- 
ments to existing hardware. Two years 
of combat have clemonstratcd 1)C' 
yond question that our troops were 
well trained and excellently of|uippd(i 
from the outset. 

These ai*e a few of the aimple 
reasons why we are not able to sporul 
more. But there aro other, more futi- 
damental reasons. 

General Maxwell Taylor has char- 
acterized the Vietnam conflict as 
limited war with limited objectives, 
limited resources and, hopefully, 
limited risks. I would like to add one 
more restraint: limited applicable 
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technology. If thex'e is one indisput- 

^ able featui’c of the Vietnam war, it 
is that a “technology fix” alone will 
not solve our problems. The hard- 
core problems are essentially political, 
social and economic. The solutions to 
those problems will not bo found in 
the products of reseai’ch and develop- 
ment. Nor will it help to invoke any 
mythology about the potential of re- 
search and development. 

r must add, of course, that there 
are some key problems in Vietnam 
which ro.search and development 
should be able to solve. If solutions 
can bo found to these problems, not 
only might the war be shortened but 
our capability to deter other such 
limited wars would be greatly 
strengthened. 

At this point I would like to re- 
mind you of a somewhat under-publi- 
cized aspect of the war. General West- 
moreland has been extremely eager 
to innovate, to press the concept of 
"combat research and development.” 
To assist this process, I assigned two 
distinguisliod defense scientists to 
act as per.Honal advisors to Admiral 
Sharp and General Westmoreland. 
Dr. William McMillan is in Saigon, 
and Dr. Thomas Cheatham is in 
Hawaii at tlio headquarters of the 
Commander in Chief, Pacific. To pro- 
vide coordination of all our Vietnam- 
related re.soarch and development, I 
also established a now oflUce within 
my staff, the Deputy Director for 
Southeast Asia Matters, and ap- 
pointed Mr. Leonard Sullivan to this 
Job. The splendid and critical contri- 
butions of those three men are a 
roflection of the entire research and 
development community’s involve- 
ment. 

We have had many research and 
development successes in Vietnam. 
But I think I should give you, in the 
interest of candor, a sampling of the 
z'esearch and development problems 
emerging from Vietnam which we 
still don’t know how to solve. 

• We are still looking, for exam- 
ple, for a satisfactory way to find 
tunnels. If we could reliably locate 
tunnels, wo would be well on our 
way to cracking the Viet Cong’s prin- 
cipal resource for command, logistic 
supply, and escape. 

■ •As another illustration, many of 
our casualties arc caused by primi- 
tive mines and booby traps. These 
are often made from our ow dud 
munitions, sometimes even from our 


cast-off ammunition boxes. We would 
like a device capable of sensing explo- 
sives and/or metal wires and frag- 
n^ents about 100 yards away that 
one man can carry along with other 
combat gear. This same device jnight 
be useful in warning of impending 
ambushes — another serious and dea<lly 
problem. 

• The Viet Cong are masters at the 
art of infiltration — not just across 
the borders into South Vietnam, but 
into our military bases, local out- 
posts and villages whei*e they prac- 
tice the diverse techniques of ter- 
rorism. To meet this threat, we need 
much better ways to differentiate 
friend from foe. And we must find 
x’eliable "burglar alaxTn” systems to 
warn of approaching or passing 
dangei'. Like the other needs I have 
mentioned, the successful develop- 
ment of simple "border security” sys- 
tems and “people-detection” devices 
will have spin-off benefits far beyond 
the scope of the pi’esent war. 

We have not yet solved these prob- 
lems. Do they sound impossible? How 
does it sound when I ask you to dig 
a little trench on the moon? Do you 
tliink these pi'oblcms are not being 
solved because of a lack of money? 
I don’t think that’s the reason. I 
think it is because we don't know 
how to spend raox'e money sensibly. 
Tlxis is a tough answer to give a 
Congressman and a reporter. But it’s 
txue. 

These pi'oblenis ai’e pci’haps best 
attacked by iutei'disciplinary teams 
of pliysical and social scientists. Any 
turning point in Vietnam will depend 
upon careful discrimination, analysis 
and, then, change in the social and 
physical environment. Obviously, we 
need to employ all of our skills to 
get to the point where, instead of 
counting killed Viet Cong, we will 
be counting live, independent, self- 
governing citizens. 

As pointed out in my congr^sional 
statement, we in research and devel- 
opment must heed Santayana's wait- 
ing that those who don't understand 
history are condemned to repeat it. 
We are ti-ying to leai'n the lessons 
applicable to research and develop- 
ment activity. It would be irrespon- 
sible not learn these lessons, You 
can help us here by I’eaching for the 
careful and complete stoxry, dis- 
tinguishing between the various kinds 
of research and development prob- 
lems. 


''Man-in-the-System” 

Let me turn now to two examples 
of areas in which we clearly need 
growth over the long-tenn futui-e, I 
will sketch our thinking about goals 
for what is called “man-in-the- 
system,” and for our research and 
technology base. 

A key pi'oblem now recognized more 
clearly as a major direction for 
future reseai'ch and development is 
I’eally a cluster of pi'oblems pertain- 
ing to people. The Defense Depart- 
ment is many people: pilots, infantry- 
men, intelligence ofTicers, commanders, 
i’aw trainees, computer operators, re- 
seai'ch and development professionals, 
managers, and on and on. And all 
of these people participate in "the 
system.” But too often our systems 
do not really fit the man. 

We are beginning to expand efforts 
in education and ti'aining; in human 
factors engineering; in manpower 
analyses for all equipment in ad- 
vanced research and development; in 
improved equipment for the individual 
soldier’s vision, fire-power, protec- 
tion and mobility; and an improved 
understanding of the environmental 
conditions affecting man/machine 
perfoiTiiance. At some point in the 
future, as this work succeeds, we will 
have developed really matched capa- 
bilities for men, equipment and the 
operational envii’onment. 

In each of these ai*eas — so easily 
listed, so difficult to assess ade- 
quately — there are millions of people 
and man-hours and dollars at stake. 
These are, in many ways, the most 
important potential payoff fields of 
the future. Though our data base is 
limited, our theory limited, I believe 
the possible Improvements are enor- 
mous. 

The second area of significance for 
one to two decades fi’om now is Proj- 
ect Themis. As you may know, Pi'oj- 
ect Themis is our new university 
i’eseax‘eh program. It is designed to 
cx'eate — using the President’s phrase 
— new academic departmental “cen- 
ters of excellence.” Our goal is to 
stimulate the development of new uni- 
vei’sity gx*oups, active in defense- 
relevant basic i-esearch, in geo- 
graphic areas and institutions which 
have not previously received substan- 
tial DOD support. 

I regard this program — funded at 
about $20 million this year and, Con- 
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willii!)?, oxjiC'Clod to oxi)and by 
aiinoi^t .*, 1 .) {jr-rcotit nf:Xt year — as an 
iiiitiative. In a avnse, it is 
an ♦ and wo are dtdighted 

with tik: rvai.'tion so far. 

We receivfd nearly fiOO preliminary 
i>rojj-/:'al-> from almo;U 200 vniiversi- 
r>.i(ue-tiiig alniO;it ?-100 million. 
Xot<‘ that tile proponal requests 
ainounteii to almost 20 times more 
money tfian we have available! On 
l.'alunce. tiie projjosals wore of high 
tccliiiicu! quality. By miil-June, we 
will have evaluated the detailed pro- 
jiosals. We then will begin awarding 
contracts for about 50 centeias, fund- 
ing each at nnighly !j200,000 per year, 
with advance funding to permit 
schools to make commitments for 
three years. Our present plan is to 
add abifut aO new centers each year 
for tile next three years. We will 
Ixigin another rourni of .solicitations 
later this year. 


of unclassified information : to in- 
fonn the American public, to main- 
tain a clarifying public debate on 
major issues, to reach the rest of the 
world, and to Mmove any doubts in 
the eyes of our adversaries about our 
.strength and our desire for peace 
with freedom. 

Questions arise, obviously, about 
the possible I'elease of classified in- 
foi’mation, and about the classification 
criteria. It seems to me that a com- 
plicating factor is not anyone’s 
failure to appreciate the need for 
security precautions. It is, in part, 
the challenge of prying open any kind 
of secrecy. I believe that all the facts 
necessary for an informed public dis- 
cussion ai*e available on an unclassi- 
fied basis. The problem, I suppose, as 
James Reston put it i*ecently, is that 
it is easier to get "a breathless pres- 
entation of the news, featuring the 
flaming lead and the big headline” if 


their story. To eonfe.ss, I da, too, Hut 
at times there just isn't a simple 
answer. 

I have touched on liiniL(‘cl areas of 
defense ro.scaroh ami dG^'elaplm;nl: a 
few of our ohj<‘cti\'e.s, soiiio lessons 
learned, and coninioii prohlenis. I Imvo 
tried also to dojil .scpiai'ely witli sonn! 
is.sues wliich I thouglit won; sensitive 
and significant I’roni your iKO-spective. 

I approached this occasion with 
groat care, .some anxiety, and a good 
deal of ig'tioranct! about your prefer- 
ences and iierca’iitions. 1 hope leiy 
much that wo can maintain a symbi- 
otic rather than a hostih' or ivary re- 
lationsliip. We have a (sillectivo re- 
sponsibility to aiialy/n some «lillic'iilt 
public issuo.s, to s(‘rve the public 
intorest, and to report a re.sfuiiisibic! 
analy.sis with integrity. 'J'he stakes 
are very high — national .seeurity. 


Ba.s<'ii on payofTs from the last 20 
years of uaivorsiiy ro.seavch, I am 
t'oiiviiiced that Project Thomi.s can be 
succe.Hsfui, and that it merits more 
attention by you and your colleague.s. 
For this new program is precisely 
the kind to ensure against any po.s- 
^iil)le technological plateau. .Make no 
mistake— we <Io not lielieve that $200 
thousand per year can create an in- 
stitutional center of excellence. But 
wc- do know— from experience — that 
con.sistent support of able leaders of 
doctoral-level research can create de- 
partmental excellence, and that this, 
in turn, can catalyze the growth of 
an in.stitution. We Imve no intention 
of reducing our .support of e.xisting 
academic centers of excellence. What 
we are doing in Themis is broaden- 
ing and defining our research and 
technology base to support our future 
national security. 

sclosure of 


^ ..j,, i ,yam. 10 lOUch 

again on issues central to the role of 
the press in defense research and de- 
velopment. I have already mentioned 
some but would like to return to the 
tougher ones. 


1 quoted Secretary McNamara'; 
statement on freedom of informatioi 
j ^ wholeheartedly suppor 
this pledge for maximum disclosun 
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you can tag the news as a “secret.” 

Some people say there is overclas- 
sificatioii. They are riglit. But be 
careful. Some of this is caused liy a 
conseiwatism based upon the need to 
make difficult judgments on national 
security policy under conditions of 
uncertainty. Our job is to ensure that 
the nwessary secrecy is maintained, 
^our job is to educate the public on 
national security without compromis- 
ing our seeurity. 

I believe that you can and usually 
do get adequate information. Discre- 
tion need not displace truth. And we 
are, as a nation, indebted to those 
reporters and columnists who under- 
stand tiiese issues and act in the pub- 
lic interest. 

There is another, perhaps tougher 
Iiroblem in reporting research and 
development news. Obvious but often 
underrated, it is simply the technical 
complexity and uncertainty surround- 
ing most research and development 
work. 


,, ,3 asKea oy 

porters to give estimates on the 
formance, costs, schedules of rese 
and development projects. If 
hesitates or begs oflr comple 
there is irritation or criticism a 
exces^ve secrecy. In my experic 
the difficulty is that thera simply 
a good estimate available. Somet 
a complete answer requires a soph 
cated set of caveats. However, ev 
body wants a number which magic 
resolves their arguments or i 


Mlllfary Economic Impact 

(Conliwmii from ptir/e , 7 ) 
.shortage. Examples of these skills arc: 
tool and die inalcor.s; inaehiiii.Hts; 
inetul workers; forgo worlttu's, ex- 
truders, prossmon ; fnun(lryin(!ii; plus- 
thetics; book binders; cngravor.s; and 
watchmakor.s. 

Whether tliis sliortago of .skilled la- 
bor has to do with higher exhicialfoii of 
our young jieoplo, the lack of inloiesl 
by young people in an aiiprentioo ino- 
fession, I do not know nor do Ihc job 
specialists to wliom T have Hpoken. But 
that acute vacancies Iiavo c^xisled In 
those, trades for aonin thne, and are 
worsening, is not denied. And wlmt Is 
true is tliat tlio young jicoph; do not 
fill these vacaucies. Doesn’t industry 
have a stake in this? 

I think one reacts to economic con- 
flicts by counter move.s within staled 
policy. One holds to coinjjetition whoro 
possible but assures continuous iiro- 
duction. One holds production to ofTcc- 
tive levels by use of inventory, but as- 
sures an inventory for contingency 
plans. One consumes what ia neces- 
sary, but gauges consumption to olijcc- 
tives. One uses industrial priorities 
where necessary but attempts to ab- 
sorb only that part of production nec- 
essary. I can only say to you that it Is 
a fascinating business and, as a busi- 
ness, it has its effects on people. If wo 
can keep our mind on doing the boat 
we can for the greatest number of peo- 
ple, WG can sleep at night. 

What is industry’s answer? 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Lt. Gen. Leighton I. Davis, USAF, 
will become Commandant, Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces, Wash- 
ington, D.C., on July 1 . He is now 
serving as Commander, National 
Range Div., Air Force Systems Com- 
inaiid. 

Maj. Gen. Emmett M. Tally Jr., 
USAF, lias been assigned as Com- 
mander of the Defense Industi’ial Su])- 
ply Center, Philadelphia, Pa., eiTective 
in August. He will succeed Brig. Gen. 
John D. Hines, USA, who has been 
assigned ns Commander, Defense Gen- 
m*al Supply Center, Richmond, Va., 
elYeetivo Sept. 1 relieving Maj. Gen. 
Ray J. Lanx, USA, who will retix'o 
Aug. 31. 

Col. James T. Johnson, USAF, has 
been named Dep. Dir., Materiel & 
Sendees, Defense Communications 
Agency Planning Group. 

Col. McLean W. Elliott, USAF, has 
been assigned ns Asst. Dir. for Ranges 
and Space Ground Support, Office of 
the Dir., Defense Research and Engi- 
neering. 

Col. Robert J. Meyer, USAF, has 
been named Dir., Aircraft and Mis- 
siles, Office of Asst. Secretary of De- 
fense (Installations and Logistics). 

Col. Jolm G. Wheelock III, USA, 
has been designated Dii’., European 
Region, Olfice of Asst. Secretary of 
Defense (International Security Af- 
fairs). 

Capt. Ross A. Porter, (SC), USN, 
has been named Commander of the 
Defense Logistics Seiwico Center, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 

Capt. Theodore B. Parvis, Jr., (SC), 
USN, has been assigned as Dep. Com- 
mander, Defense Electronics Supply 
Center, Dayton, Ohio. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

Mnj. Gen. Harry W. 0. Kinnard has 
been named Commanding Gonei*al, 
Army Combat Development Com- 
mand. Pi’ior to the assignment, Gen. 
Kinnard served as Dep. Asst. Chief of 
Staff for Force Development, U. S. 
Army. 

Maj, Gen. Prank J. Sackton, Secre- 
tary, General Staff, Army Chief of 


ABOUT PEOPLE 

Stiiff Office, has been nominated for 
appointment to lieutenant general and 
assignment as Aimy Comptroller. 

Col. James P. Luckey, Dep. Com- 
mander, Rock Island Arsenal, has 
been reassigned to the Army Armor 
Center, Port Knox, Ky. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

Adm. Thomas II. Moorer has been 
nominated for appointment as Chief of 
Naval Operations. He will succeed 
Adm. David L. MacDonald who is re- 
tiring. Vice Adm. Ephraim P, Holmes 
has been appointed to succeed Adm. 
Mooi’er as Commander in Chief, At- 
lantic and U. S. Atlantic Fleet, and 
Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic. 

VAdm. 1. J. Galantin, Chief of Na- 
val Material, has been promoted to 
the rank of admiral in accordance 
with Senate confirmation designating 
the position of Chief of Naval Mate- 
rial as a Navy admiral position. 

Richard A. Beaumont, Dep, Under 
Secretary of the Navy for Manpo^rer, 
has resigned from full time duties but 
will remain with the Navy for an 
interim period on a part-time basis 
until his successor is named. 

RAdm. John M. Alford has been as- 
signed os Dep. Commander and Chief 
of Staff, Military Sea Transportation 
Service. 

RAdm. William S. Guest, has as- 
sumed command as Chief of Naval 
Air Reserve Training with additional 
duty as Commandant, Ninth Naval 
District, Great Lakes, 111. 

RAdm. David C. Richardson, has 
been designated as Asst. Chief of Na- 
val Operations (Air). 

Dr. W. Dcming Lewis, President of 
Lehigh University, has been named 
Chairman, Naval Research Advisory 
Committee, replacing retiring chair- 
man Garrison Norton. 

Capt. James C. Matheson has re- 
lieved Capt. Thomas B. Owen as Dir. 
of the Naval Research Laboratory, 
Washington, D.C. Capt. Owen has 
been named the new Chief of Naval 
Research. 

The following captain assignments 
have been announced by the Bureau 
of Personnel; 


Capt. Eugene F. Anderson Jr., 
(SC), Commanding Officer, Naval 
Supply Depot, Philadelphia, Pa.; Capt. 
Stuart M. Ball, (SC), Commanding 
Officer, Naval Supply Depot, Seattle, 
Wash.; Capt. William J. Francy, 
(CEC), Commanding Officer, Naval 
Public Works Center, Great Lakes, 
111.; Capt. James W. Montgomery, 
Commanding Officer, Naval Develop- 
ment and Training Center, San Diego, 
Calif.; Capt. Julian E. Rawls, Dep. 
Commander, Navy Weapons Labora- 
tory, Dahlgren, Va,; and Capt. Colin 
J. Ricketts, Commanding Officei', Na- 
val Missile Center, Point Mugu, Calif. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE 
AIR FORCE 

Gen. Kenneth B. Hobson, Com- 
mander, Air Force Logistics Com- 
mand, will retire from the Air Force 
Aug. 1. 

Lt. Gen. Thomas P. Gerrity has 
been nominated for promotion to gen- 
eral and reassignment as Commander, 
Air Force Logistics Command. Maj. 
Gen. Robert G. Ruegg has been nomi- 
nated for pi’omotion to lieutenant 
genex’al and assignment as Dep. Chief 
of Staff, (Systems and Logistics), 
Air Force Headquarters, relieving 
Gen. Gerrity. 

Lt. Gen. Jack G. Merrell, Air Force 
Comptroller, has moved to Germany 
to succeed Gen. Agan as Vice Com- 
mander-in-Chief, U.S. Air Forces in 
Europe, Lt. Gen. Theodore R. Milton, 
will replace Gen. Merrell as Air Force 
Comptooller. 

Relieving Gen. Milton as Inspector 
General of the Air Force will be Lt, 
Gen. Joseph H. Moore, who moves to 
the Pentagon from duty as Vice Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Pacific Air Forces. 
Lt. Gen. James V. Edmundsou will 
succeed Gen. Moore. 

Maj, Gen. Jack J. Catton has been 
named for pi'omotion to lieutenant 
general and assigned to relieve Lt. 
Gen. Robert J. Friedman as Dep. Chief 
of Staff, (Programs and Resoui'ces), 
Air Force Headquarters. Gen. Fried- 
man will assume duties as Chief of 
Staff, U.S. Forces Korea and Chief of 
Staff, UN Command, Korea. 
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JULY 

19fi7 Annual Conference on Nuclear 
and Space Radiation Effects, July 10 — 
M, at Oliio State University, Coluni- 
Inis, OIho. Sponsors; Institute of 
Elc-ctrica! and Electronics Engineers, 
NASA Oflice of Advanced Research 
and Technology, OtTice of Naval Re- 
Eonreh, Air Force Oflice of Scientific 
Research and the Department of the 
Army. Contact: Mr. E. E. Conrad, 
Harry Diamond Laboratories, Wash- 
ington. D.C., 20438, phone (202) OX- 
foi-cl 0-912(5. 

19(57 Summer Seminar on Mathe- 
matics of the Decision Sciences, at 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif., 
July 10-Aug. 11. Sponsors: Air Force 
Oflice of Scientific Research, Atomic 
Energy Commission, Army Researeh 
Oflice, Small Business Administration, 
National Bureau of Standards, Oflice 
of Naval Research, National Insti- 
tutes of Health and the National Sei- 


Cambndge Research Laboratories, L. 
G. Hanscom Field, Mass. 01730, phone 
(617) 274-6100, Ext. 2641. 

Earth’s Particles and Fields Sym- 
posium, July 31-Aug. 11, at Freising, 
Germany. Sponsors: Air Force Cam- 
bridge Reseai'ch Laboratories, Depart- 
ment of the Army, Office of Naval Re- 
search, Atomic Support Agency, and 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
Contact: L. Katz, (GRFG), Air 
Force Cambridge Research Labora- 
tories, L. G. Hanscom Field, Mass. 
01730, • phone (617) 274-6100, Ext. 
3177. 

SEPTEMBER 

Second Symposium on Automatic 
Control in Space, Sept. 4-8, at Vienna, 
Austria. Sponsor: International Fed- 
eration of Automatic Conti'ol. Con- 
tact: J. A. Aseltine, TRW Systems, 
Space Park Drive, Houston, Tex. 
77058. 


at Dayton, Ohio. Sponsor: Air Porno 
Materials Laboratory, Wright-Patter- 
son AFB, Ohio 45433. 

Joint Power Generation Confuronco, 
Sept. 24-28, at the Statler-IIilton Ho- 
tel, Detroit, Mich. Co-sponaors: Insti- 
tute of Electrical and KlocLronica 
Engineers and the Amorican Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. Contact: 
Carl Shabtach, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N.Y. 

Fourth International Conference on 
Atmospheric and Space EIccIrIcity, 
Sept. 29-Oet. (5, at Lucerne, Switzer- 
land. Sponsors: Air Force Cambridge 
Research Laboratories, Army, Navy, 
National Science Foundation and Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Atlmiti- 
istration. Contact: M. H. Gilbert, 
(CRTE), Air Force Cambridge Itc- 
seai’ch Laboratories, L. G. ITnnscoiu 
Field, Mas.s. 01731, phono (017) 274- 
6100, Ext. 3638. 


ence I-oundation. Contact: Maj. John 
Jones Jr., (SRMA), Air Force Office 
of Scientific Research, 1400 Wilson 
Blvd., Arlington, Va. 22209, phono 
(202) Oxford 4-5261. 

Symposium on Electromagnetic 
Compatibility (EMC). July 18-20, at 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Sponsor: Institute of Electidcal and 
Electronics Engineers (IEEE). Fol- 
low-on DOD Electromagnetic Com- 
patibility Conference, July 20, at 
Shoreham Hotel with classified ’ses- 
sion, July 21, at Department of In- 
terior Auditorium, Washington, D.C. 
Sponsors: Military Services and DOD 
Electromagnetic Compatibility Anal- 
Annapolis, Md. Contacts: 
IEEE Symposium: James S. Hill, 6706 
Deland Drive, Springfield, Va. 22160 
phone (703) 345-8900; DOD-EM(i 
Conference: Lt. Col. Curtis B. Good- 
win, USAP, Chief, Plans and Pro- 
grams Directorate. ECAC, North 
bevem. Annapolis. Md. 21402, phone 
(301) 268-7711, Ext. 8814. 

Seminar on Stratosphere and Meso- 
sphere. July 24-Aug. 4., at Stansstead, 
Quebec, Canada. Co-sponsors: Air 
Fome Cambridge Research Labora- 
tories and McGill University. Contact: 
H. S. Muench. (CRHB), Air Force 


— un iiil 

mation Theory, Sept. 11-16, at Athe 
Greece. Sponsors: Air Poree Office 
Scientific Research, Information T1 
ory Group of the Institute of Elect 
cal and Electronics Engineers and t 
Intel-national Radio Scientific Uni< 
Contact: Lt. Col. B. R, Agii 
(SRMA), Air Poree Office of Scienti 
Research, 1400 Wilson Blvd., Arlin 
ton, Va., 22209, Phone (202) OXfo 
4-6261. 

^ International Symposium on Mat 
rials — ^Key to Effective Use of tl 
Sea. Sept 1^-14, at the Statlor-Hilt. 
Hotel, New York, N.Y. Co-sponsor 
Naval Applied Science Laboratory ai 
the Polytechnic Institute of Brookly 
N.Y Contact: D. H. Kallas, Associa 
Technical Director, Naval Applied Sc 
ence Laboratory, Flushing and Was! 
Avenues, Brooklyn, N.l 

Advanced Composite Structurt 
Symposium, Sept 19-21, at Hilto 
Hotel, Denwr, Colo. Sponsor: Ai 
Force Materials Laboratory. Contad 
Mr. Tomashot, (MAC), A^^Porce Me 
APR ^^e^ht-Pattorso 

nitSVaiT ’ ''' 

Eighth S^poaium on Physics am 
Nondestructive Testing. Sept 19-21 


OCTOBER 

Twenty-second annual Ti'nimportn* 
tion and Logistics Forum, Oct. 3-0, fit 
the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Cnllf, 
Sponsor: National Defense Ti'anspor- 
tation .Association. Contact; T^cs Rich- 
ards, 3416 S. La Cionega Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90016. 

Conference on Reinforced Molnl 
Matrix Composites, Oct. 10-12, at 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. Go- 
Sponsors; Air Force Materials Lab- 
oratory and tho University of Dayton. 

Eleventh Annual Organic ChemiBtry 
Conference, Oct. 12-13, at Natick, 
Mass. Sponsors: National Acadoiiny of 
Science-National Research Council, 
Advisory Board on Military Porsotmol 
Supplies, and Organic Chemistry Lab- 
oratory, Pioneering Research Div., 
Army Natick Laboratories. Contact: 
Dr. L. Long Jr., Head, Organic Chom- 
istry Lab., (PRD), Army Natick Lab- 
oratories, Natick, Mass. 01760, phono 
(617) 653-1000, Ext. 414. 

Conference on the Exploding Wire 
Phenomenon, Oct. 18-20, at Boston, 
Mass, Sponsor: Air Force Cambridge 
Research Laboratories. Contact; W. G. 
Chaee, (CRPA), Air Force Cambrltlgo 
Research Laboratories, L. G. Hanscom 
Field, Maas. 01780, phone (617) 274- 

6100, Ext. 4926. 
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The Directorate for Classification 
Management, Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Administra- 
tion), has noted that the cost of 
procurement increases materially and 
unnecessarily, when material or hard- 
ware of an unclassified, off-the-shelf 
variety is procured as a classified 
item. 

A particular item of off-the-shelf 
unclassified hardware may bo an es- 
sential part of a classified system or 
equipment. Tubes and crystals which 
control frequencies are notable ex- 
amples. In other cases, off-the-shelf 
unclassified material, when associated 
with a particular organization or ac- 
tivity, may reveal a x-esearcli or 
development interest whicli itself is 
classified. In such cases, it is not the 
bare hardware or material itself 
which reveals classified information; 
rather, it is the association between 
the unclassified hardware or material 
and the classified system or effort 
that leads to the disclosure of cla.ssi- 
fied infonnation. Accordingly, the 
fact of the association requires clas- 
siflention. 

The following suggestions are of- 
fered to contractors in connection 
with their procurement of off-the- 
shelf items of hardware of material, 
particularly in subcontracting or 
straight purchase situations; 

• Concentrate on identifying the 
classified information which the cus- 
tomer wants to protect. Do not as- 
sume that hardware or material must 


New requirements for defense con- 
tractors in the storage of classified 
material are slated to go into effect 
on March 1, 1968. After that date 
cognizant security offices of Defense 
Contract Administration Services of 
the Defense Supply Agency will be 
unable to certify the safeguarding 
ability of any defense contractor un- 
less the new requirements have been 
met by the company. 

The changes provide for more 
stringent measures in protecting Top 
Secret and Secret material as specified 
in paragi’aph 14a of the March 1, 
196B, edition of the Industrial Security 
Manual. There are no substantial 
changes for Confidential material. 


be classified just because it will be- 
come or is a part of a properly classi- 
fied end item. Detennine what, if 
any, sensitive information can be ob- 
tained from the hardware or mate- 
rial alone, 

» Distinguish between classified in- 
formation which necessarily is eon- 
taine<l in the procui’ement paperwork 
and the hardware or material which, 
by itself, may not reveal any classi- 
fied infonnation. 

» Avoid all unnecessary mention of 
the association, whenever the associa- 
tion of an item of hardware or mate- 
I'ial with other material constitutes 
an item of information which requires 
classification. Often a particular item 
of hardware or material can be pro- 
cured without any hint as to its in- 
tended use. 

• Do not use classified information 
unless its use is necessary for -under- 
standing. Strictly limit the number 
of classified documents as well as the 
amount of classified information con- 
tained in such documents. Do not put 
classified infoiunation into a contract 
or purchase order unless it cannot be 
avoided. Instead, put it in a classi- 
fied appendix or some other form so 
that the receiving party also can 
limit the availability. 

• Do not give all personnel work- 
ing on a project all of the classified 
infoimation involved in the project. 
Provide each party only what is 
needed to get tlie job done. 


The principal change concerns the 
methods for storing Top Secret and 
Secret material. After March 1, 1968, 
all Top Secret material must be stored 
either in containers listed in the Fed- 
eral Supply Schedule or in Class A 
vaults. In addition, supplemental con- 
trols, such as guards or alarm sys- 
tems, will be required during non- 
worlcing hours for protection of top 
secret material. Secret material may 
be stored in either a Federal Supply 
Schedule container or in a Class B 
vault without supplemental controls. 
Seci'ct material may be stored in 
other than Federal Supply Schedule 
containers provided supplemental con- 
trols are used. 


Navy Begins Test 
of Computing System 

The U.S. Navy has initiated its 
first full-scale test of a large remote 
computing time-sharing effort at 
the Naval Ordnance Test Station 
(NOTS), China Lake, Calif., utiliz- 
ing the UNIVAC 1108-11 System. 
This large-scale information process- 
ing system, primarily installed to 
support the varied and complex re- 
search and development work at 
NOTS, is also used to provide pri- 
mary computational support to an 
experiment, linking the EADLAB 
(Eadiological Defense Laboratory, 
San Francisco, Calif.) to the NOTS 
installation on a customer-user basis. 

Communications circuits between 
the two laboratories, located 42B 
miles apart, will bo activated to pro- 
vide millisecond response between the 
central computer installation at 
NOTS and the scientists in San 
Francisco. It is anticipated that by 
September 1967 both the batch 
processing and simultaneous conver- 
sational type capability will be fully 
operational. 

The current goal of the Naval Ma- 
terial Command is to achieve, during 
the 1970-71 time frame, considerable 
additional capacity through the estab- 
lishment of similar remote comput- 
ing/time-sharing centers within per- 
tinent geographical . areas ...of the com- 
mand. ■ - 


Spacetrack Unit 
To Move Next Year 

The 73rd Aerospace Surveillance 
Wing, which operates Air Defense 
Command’s world-wide spacetrack 
system, will move its headquarters 
from Ent APB, Colo., to Tyndall 
APB, Fla., in July 1968. 

Relocation of the 73rd will permit 
utilization of vacated facilities at 
Tyndall and improve control of the 
prime operational squadron located 
in Florida. 

The 73rd, which was upgi-aded 
from squadron to wing level in 
January, is concerned primarily with 
satellite detection and tracking. It is 
directly responsible for the operation 
of all Air Force spacetrack system 
sensors. 


New Requirements for Classified Storage 
To Become Effective in March 1968 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Military Functions and 
Military Assistance Program 
Quarterly Report 

Prepared by: 

Directorate for Finonciol Analysts and Control 

Office of the Assistcrnt Secretory of Defense (Comptroller) 

Room 3C 839, The Pentagon Phone: (202) OXford 7>2332 

Expenditures 

Third Quarter, Fiscal Year 1967 

(Amounts in Thousands) 

Department of Defense 


NOTE: All expenditure umounta 
are on a net Troasiiry basis 
(gross payments loss roimburso- 
mont coltoctions) , whereas obli- 
gations and unpaid oblignlions 
are on a gross basis (inclusive 
of roimbursablo activity itor- 
forined by components of DOD 
for each other). Therefore, un- 
paid obligations as of the end of 
the reporting month cannot bo 
computed from other figures in 
this report. 


Expenditures Unpaid Obllgnllous 



Jan. 

1967 

Feb. 

1967 

March 

1967 

Cum. thru 
March 31, 

At Start 
of Year 

Ah of 
March 31, 





1967 


1007 

Militaiy Perwnnel: 







Active forces 



1,502,472 

70,914 

167,943 

9,922 

12,414,430 

650,704 

1,350,529 

14,432 

689,000 

150,707 

1,035,706 

132,055 

Jleservc forces 

Retired mv... . 

56,866 

58,380 

I’niJistributed 

28,473 

56,454 

8 1 052 

8,333 
— 14,432 

’lota] — Military Personnel. 

1,681,793 

1,663,489 

1,741,251 

14,430,005 

7.54 , 4,59 

1,161,602 

Dperatiun and Maintenance 

Prooiirement; 

1,584,749 

1,555,566 

1,774,500 

13,626,638 

3,022,037 

3,482,060 

Aircraft 



885,043 

6,260,808 



Mii.sile.s 


155,683 

109,251 

21,250 

356,185 

100,775 

110,842 

-78,102 

1,491,159 

7,608,068 

7,888,630 

Ships 


146,054 

1,412,403 

2,083,027 

1 ,850,-!:{7 

Tracked comljat vehicles 

(>rdn.ance, vehicles, and related equipment 

I-lecironics and conimunicatioiiK 

Other procurement. 

29,053 

350,280 

88,517 

116,648 

23,791 

425,487 

124,103 

909,340 

157,142 

2,049,150 

897,188 

2,807,571 

449,010 

0,110,210 

1,855,134 

3,170,185 
658,265 
0, 530,209 
1,721,710 

rmlistributed. 

54,673 

1,680,246 

132,507 

1,069,753 

1,682,709 

1,005,030 

lota! — Procurement 

50,006 

1,902,704 

314,438 
7:^n ooa 

-337,631 

-653.783 

Resoamh, Development, Test, and Evaluation: 
Military sciences. 


74,242 





Aircraft... 

92,724 

159,965 

02,579 

749,435 

891,487 

809,613 

.Misj«ile.s 

60,357 

121,378 

813,612 

539.278 

042,2.35 

Astronautics. 

201,031 

246,808 

1,738,227 

1,007,218 

1,416,247 

Ships 


60,906 

123,196 

708,667 

690 , 540 

400,870 

urdnance, vehicles, and related equipment 

Other equipment.. 

27,824 

28,958 

60,069 

39,145 

17,848 

517,314 

19,940 

28,119 

26,799 

34,818 

237,348 

266,000 

204,792 

237,072 

101 jm 
265,714 
487,108 

Program-wide management and sunnnrt, 

52,970 

33,766 

-23.434 

60,364 

474,734 

480,104 

Lndistributcd 

Tolal—Hesearch, Development. Test. & Evnl 

32,653 

-17,889 

327,018 

107,238 

154,650 

-14.5,833 

135,590 

-2.51,108 

Militarj Construction 

Family Housing 

111,666 

136,598 

720,708 

138,393 

6,413,170 

1,260,712 

4,058,380 

1,309,722 

I3n,9nn 

4,143,783 

1,089,754 

Civil Defenso.. 

44,810 

48,008 

61,195 

419,622 

74,684 

Othe^Special Foreign Currency Program 

7,345 

8,022 

10,748 

77,877 

82,530 

RcVulvuig and -Management Funds* 

. «»l>tota! Military Functioms 
hnmarj- Assistance 

283,603 

5,911,525 

99,335 

5,609,061 

271,866 

6.611,367 

1,059,684 

60,012,729 

658,208 

32,130,313 

-398,704 

32.444.518 

department of defense 

note. Detail may not add to rounded totals. 

50,683 

5,962,208 

69,966 

6,679.027 

83,836 

6.696,203 

810,238 

60,622.967 

1,810,101 

33.940,474 

2,207,078 

34,051,023 

eUected in Service amounts below. 
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Expenditures 


Unpaid Obligations 


Jan. 

1967 

Feb. 

1967 

March 

1967 

Cum. thru 
March 31, 
1967 

At Start 
of Year 

As of 
March 31, 
19G7 

Military Personnel: 

Active forces 

429,294 

415,563 

444,793 

3,696,029 

141.289 

292,808 

Reserve forces 

9,977 

10,902 

13,898 

110,427 

20,898 

19,615 

Undistributed 

-4,205 

-7,394 

18,235 

9,960 

— 

-9,960 

Total— Military Personnel 

435,000 

419,071 

476,026 

3,816,416 

102,187 

302,463 

Operation and Maintenance 

438,905 

406,650 

468,649 

3,738,395 

1,230,060 

1,075,064 

Procurement: 

Aircraft 

222,198 

186,076 

259,543 

1,943,354 

2,818,833 

2,684,009 

Missiles 

20,602 

22,202 

49,379 

318,038 

560,036 

454,334 

Sliips 

94,605 

109,251 

116,648 

969,340 

2,867,571 

3,179,185 

Tracked combat vehicles 

4,350 

-704 

1,350 

6,013 

16,446 

23,604 

Ordnance, vehicles, and related equipment 

78,442 

67,614 

09,272 

652,632 

1,418,223 

1,605,237 

Electronics and communications 

31,948 

28,342 

49,052 

293,456 

689,237 

622,316 

Other procurement 

43,027 

46,573 

33,587 

306,546 

726,357 

803,622 

Undistributed 

2,319 

-21,238 

14,253 

17,429 

— 

-17,424 

Total — Procurement 

498,090 

427,116 

623,084 

4,666,807 

8,096,701 

9,154,886 

Research, Development, Test, and Evaluation; 

Military sciences 

10,802 

12,824 

13,666 

148,060 

137,469 

116,350 

Aircraft 

21,995 

17,860 

31,604 

180,702 

159,020 

131,046 

Missiles 

46,629 

47,803 

86,008 

616,283 

249,864 

387,292 

Astronautics 

1,640 

1,320 

1,605 

16,836 

15,876 

10,822 

Ships 

27,824 

19,940 

26,799 

237,348 

204,792 

191,508 

Ordnance, vehicles, and related equipment 

9,871 

7,980 

19,013 

122,104 

97,150 

100,803 

0 ther equipment 

5,760 

0,212 

9,714 

68,918 

61,611 

65,819 

Program-wide management and support 

12,646 

6,737 

2,423 

71,141 

88,694 

77,796 

Undistributed 

601 

-1,678 

-3,351 

-230 

— 

230 

Total — Research, Development, Test, & EvaL 

137,648 

118,988 

186,447 

1,360,823 

1,014,266 

1,082,666 

Military Construction 

52,134 

55,040 

63,630 

697,202 

323,771 

-30,146 

Revolving and Management Funds— — 

40,464 

01,997 

87,909 

91,663 

617,446 

480,437 

TOTAI^DEPARTMENT OP THE NAVY. 

1,602,146 

1,519,461 

1,896,544 

14,261,305 

12,344,431 

12,005,361 
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Department of the Army 


Expenditures Unpaid ObliKotions 



Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

Cum. thru 

At Start 

As of 


1067 

1967 

1967 

March 31, 

of Year 

March 31, 





1967 


1967 

Military Personnel: 







Active forces 

564,516 

540,736 

610,021 

4,760,254 

320,r324 


Ueserve forces 

30,583 

39,681 

46,060 

429,395 

114,434 


Undistributed.. .. 

33,526 

61,959 

-8,642 

3,372 

— 


Total — Militaiy Personnel 

628,625 

642,376 

647,439 

5,193,021 

434,958 


Operation and Maintenance. 

566,200 

555,142 

660,134 

4,975,145 

881,122 

1 ,23i),3S6 

Procurement: 







Aircraft 

73,813 

70,946 

97,704 

677,151 

1,137,053 


Missiles 

33,930 

35,379 

-21,043 

173,999 

537,097 

45;(,222 

Tracked combat vehiolft.s 

24,697 

21,954 

22,441 

151,129 

432,505 

531, 601 

Ordnance, vehiclesj and related equipment 

221,276 

239,381 

264,861 

1,482,863 

3,421,137 

3,092, IKI 

Electronics and commiiniratirma 

28,890 

40,378 

44,154 

299,246 

738,404 

000,731 

Other procurement.. 

48,498 

46,067 

63,066 

400,065 

666,038 

007, HU 

Undistributed... 

47,959 

-64,251 

36,134 

297,222 

-337,031 

-030,552 

Total— Procurement 

478,864 

399,853 

497,320 

3,481,677 

6,595,203 

r>,tl(U,2J7 

Research, Development, Test, and Evaluation: 







Military sciences.. 

11,562 

12,720 

15,151 

114,775 

120,689 

1.37,917 

Aircraft 

11,653 

7,642 

15,237 

91,757 

92,925 

HO.IfiS 

Missiles 

54,741 

67,616 

80,952' 

544,926 

461,337 

5.51, ilS 4 

Astronautics- 

1,479 

1,282 

1,882 

16,833 

20,741 


Ordnance, vehicles, and related equipment 

19,087 

20,139 

16,800 

134,796 

139,922 

151.821 

Other equipment. ... 

24,020 

21,680 

27,159 

186,128 

197,438 

hii.orfrj 

Program-wide management and snnnm-t 

5,617 

9,470 

5,469 

62,484 

31,310 

:i2.tW4 

Undistributed 

4,142 

-18,368 

-11,278 

106,653 

-146,833 

-253,51s 

Total-Research, Development, Test, & Eval. 

132,302 

122,181 

150,372 

1,258,352 

918,429 

0I5.K.SI 

Military Construction... 

24,273 

38,151 

36,617 

225,063 

518,995 

703. 830 

Revolving and Management Fiinda 

57,650 

-10,219 

48,116 

-191,130 

40,077 

-70, 322 

TOTAL-DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY. 

1,887,914 

1,747,483 

2,039,898 

14,942,117 

9,388,844 

0,270,HHO 


June/Jgfy 1967 


Department of the Air Force 


Expenditures Unpaid Obligations 



Jan. 

1967 

Feb. 

1967 

March 

1967 

Cum. thru 
March 31, 
1967 

At Start 
of Year 

As of 
March 31, 
1967 

Military Personnel: 

Active forces. . 

44.6,555 

435,287 

447,658 

3,958,147 

127,796 

246,253 

Reserve forces 

16,306 

7,806 

10,956 

110,882 

21,465 

18,855 

Unclistrihiiiecl 

-788 

1,889 

329 

1,100 

— 

-1,100 

Total — Military Personnel 

462,073 

444,982 

458,943 

4,070,129 

149,261 

264,008 

Operation and Maintenance 

494,748 

524,281 

564,121 

4,216,579 

805,314 

1,070,266 

Procurement: 

Aircraft 

490,869 

458,358 

527,706 

3,040,303 

3,552,182 

4,111,424 

Missiles 

101,322 

98,002 

116,718 

920,366 

985,895 

942,881 

Ordnance, veliieles & related cqtiipmont 

50,306 

59,103 

61,263 

512,129 

1,269,060 

1,939,648 

Electronics and communications 

25,830 

31,682 

29,954 

296,513 

519,055 

527,084 

Other procurement 

19,481 

16,746 

43,381 

282,910 

153,725 

154,918 

Undistributed 

4,482 

-2,579 

-358 

-231 

— 

211 

Total — Procurement 

698,290 

661,311 

778,755 

5,651,990 

6,479,917 

7,676,166 

Research, Development, 'I'ost, and Evaluation: 

Military sciences 

13,861 

11,876 

14,846 

113,781 

131,634 

131,119 

Aircraft 

59,076 

34,865 

74,477 

541,093 

287,333 

425,131 

Missiles 

58,696 

85,612 

80,848 

678,018 

386,017 

473,671 

Astronautics 

9,460 

67,304 

119,809 

674,988 

562,929 

437,178 

Other equipment 

30,299 

25,078 

23,491 

229,688 

221,215 

229,694 

Program-wide management and support 

20,982 

17,549 

24,761 

193,393 

34,752 

25,113 

Undistril)uted - 

13,206 

-3,388 

-3,280 

00 

— 

-815 

Total — Research, Development, Test, & Eval. 

205,667 

228,896 

334,972 

2,431,776 

1,623,880 

1,721,089 

Military Construction 

34,616 

41,136 

36,973 

326,290 

442,931 

399,593 

Revolving and Management Funds 

74,279 

-1,093 

18,498 

2,382 

686 

-6,873 

TOTAD-DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR 

FORCE 

1,969,472 

1,898,613 

2,192,263 

16,699,152 

9,501,989 

11,124,250 
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Defense Agencies/OfFice of the Secretary of Defense 


Expenditures 


Unpaid Obll^inlioi 



Jan. 

1967 

Feb. 

1967 

March 

1967 

Cum. thru 
March 31, 
1967 

At Sturt 
of Year 

Ar I 
Marc! 
IQG 

Military Personnel: 








156,090 

157,060 

157,943 

1 , 350 , 529 

8,0.52 


Operation and Maintenance 

84,895 

69,493 

91,697 

095,520 

106,140 

( 

Procurement: 







Ordnance, vehicles, and related equipment... 

256 

87 

91 

1 , 520 

1 ,700 


Electronics and communications 

1,849 

373 

943 

7,974 

8,438 


Other procurement 

2,984 

2,456 

2, .633 

20,232 

30,645) 


Undistriluited 

-87 

-34 

-23 

18 

_ 


Total — Procurement 

5,002 

2,881 

3.545 

29,750 

40,883 


Research, Development, Test, and Evaluation: 







Military sciences 

41,898 

36,822 

48,910 

372,219 

.W 1,80.5 

■i: 

Military Construction 

741 

1,671 

1,273 

11,101 

24,02.5 


Familv Housing 

44,810 

48,008 

61,195 

419,622 

130,200 

11 

Other— Special Foreign Currency Program 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 


Revolving and Management Funds ... 

97,933 

-92,850 

118,026 

369,500 

— 

— 

TOTAL— DEFENSE AGENCIES/OSD. . . . 

431,370 

223,084 

472,695 

3,248,301 

817,172 

0 

Office of Civil Defense 

Civil Defense 

7,345 

8,022 

10,748 

74,084 

77,877 


Revolving and Management Funds.. . 

— 

— 

— 

-1 

— 


TOTAL-OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE. . 

7,345 

8,022 

10,748 

74,683 

77,877 



Military Assistance 


Military Personnel 2 

Operation and Maintenance 21,259 

Procurement: 

Aircraft 8,480 

Aiissiles 1^693 

; 1,641 

Ordnance, vehicles, and related equipment 5,904 

Electronics and communications 4 053 

Other procurement _ o 221 


— 

242 

249 

72 


33,371 

9,936 

200,764 

304,523 

3 

10,893 

12,466 

126,048 

339,429 

3 

5,934 

2,366 

21,480 

07,918 


280 

9,620 

14,004 

114,172 

1 

10,643 

10,338 

66,002 

248,807 

3 

1,633 

4,993 

34,008 

181,174 

1 

7,936 

6,294 

33,010 

138,103 

1 


Total — Procurement 

24,489 

37,320 

45,057 

206,128 

1,080,753 

uo 

Research, Development, Test, and Evaluation... 
Military Construction... 

Revolving Fund.. 

Undistributed... 

15 

4,995 

-7,737 

7,658 

4,418 

7,859 

-13,002 

03 

13,378 

4.970 

10,102 

176 

36,061 

6,343 

-30,362 

3,084 

161,077 

168,605 

48,148 

1 

G 

TOTAE-MILITARY ASSISTANGR 

50,683 

69,966 

83,836 

510,238 

«1, 810, 101 

2,2 


the unpaid obligations aUiart of^yla/we'^coTpriMd ^ obligations in reports commonclng vs-illi m 

June 80 ififtfl « of obliBations/reservations and. thus, differ frnn. tlm iinnnirl I ij.t 


A t LI* .* j . o-**'—*' *•* uuimuuuoiUlc WJilll 1' J 

e compi^_d of obbBations/reservations and, thus, differ from the unpaid obligalioT 


June/July: 



Third Quarter, Fiscal Year 1967 

(Amounts m Thousands) 


Department of Defense 



Available 

for 

Obligation 

Jan. 

1967 

Obligations 

Feb, March 

1967 1967 

Cum. thru 
March 31, 
1967 

Unobligated 
Balance 
March 31, 
1967 

MilitJiry Pcvsonnol 

Active forces 

16,207,056 

1,472,919 

1,464,391 

1,485,343 

13,071,471 

3,135,584 

ItoHcrvc forces 

937,814 

59,235 

64,163 

72,107 

040,359 

297,455 

Retired pay 

1,780,000 

156,343 

156,981 

157,244 

1,350,881 

429,119 

Total — Military Personnel 

18,924,870 

1,688,497 

1,085,536 

1,714,694 

15,062,712 

3,862,158 

Operation and Maintenance 

18,157,178 

1,800,923 

1,640,484 

1,702,865 

15,294,709 

2,862,469 

Prociiromont: 

Aircraft 

11,022,681 

711,836 

625,767 

928,954 

7,005,747 

4,616,934 

Missiles 

2,530,877 

168,212 

226,220 

140,466 

1,383,871 

1,147,006 

Ships 

5,170,980 

177,992 

55,256 

06,177 

1,362,464 

3,808,522 

Traclcccl combat vcliiclos 

525,573 

27,239 

33,011 

28,713 

304,543 

221 , 030 

Ordnance, vehicles and related equipment 

0,434,461 

391,972 

274,540 

415,775 

3,589,262 

2,845,199 

Electronics and communications 

2,053,708 

128,147 

94,060 

134,499 

852,386 

1,201,382 

Other procurement 

2,344,607 

132,809 

142,209 

179,542 

1,258,681 

1,085,926 

Undistributed 

-653,605 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-653,690 

Total — Procuromcnl 

30,029,268 

1,738,206 

1,451,064 

1,924,126 

15,756,951 

14,272,307 

Rosearch, Development, Test, & Evaluation: 

Military sciences 

1,223,887 

102,954 

56,012 

89,022 

715,979 

507,908 

Aircraft 

1,488,877 

55,059 

95,063 

105,352 

931,351 

567 , 526 

Missiles 

2,509,272 

153,689 

131,162 

284,173 

2,110,792 

398,480 

Astroiuiutics 

1,420,489 

72,251 

50,092 

121,464 

763,548 

662,941 

Ships 

390,220 

26,137 

15,319 

20,640 

240,027 

150,193 

Ordnance, vohiclcB, and related equipment 

420,798 

13,219 

20,664 

19,347 

297,797 

123,001 

Other equipment 

872,061 

62,728 

37,881 

43,864 

511,452 

360 , 009 

Program-wide management and support 

712,379 

48,046 

39,715 

38,356 

445,567 

266,812 

Emergency Fund 

6,853 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5,853 

Undistributed 

45,297 

— 


_ 


46 , 297 

Total — Research, Development, Tost, & Eval. 

9,095,130 

524,079 

467,916 

722,215 

6,016,513 

3,078,610 

Military Construction 

2.708,601 

179,088 

88,401 

142,120 

1,146,952 

1,621,549 

Family Housing.. - 

720,131 

46,931 

42,583 

42,774 

397,984 

331 , 146 

Civil Dofonso 

141,650 

6,697 

10,446 

10,210 

81,609 

69 , 941 

Othoi' — Special Foreign Currency Program 

7,348 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7,348 

Subtotal — Military Functions 

79,852,965 

5,900,422 

6,276,428 

0,349,006 

53,757,431 

26,095,636 

Military Assistance - 

742,866 

65,740 

174,243 

6,178 

658,161 

184,716 

TOTAL-DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE... 

80,695,832 

6,066,162 

6,460,871 

6,364,183 

54,316,681 

26,280,250 
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Department of the Army 


Obligations 


Available Unobligatc 



for 

Obligation 

Jan. 

1967 

Feb. 

1967 

March 

1967 

Cu]n. thru 
March 31, 
1967 

Bnlnnce 
March 31 
1907 

Military I’ersonnel 







Active forecf? .. 

. 6,286,664 

587,217 

690,320 

580,019 

5,003,474 

1,223,1; 

Reserve forces 

636,644 

37,524 

41,939 

47,340 

420,555 

210,0 

Total— Militarv Personnel 

. 6,923,308 

624,741 

642,259 

627,960 

5,484,030 

1,439,2 




AU 

686,161 

554,109 

802,589 

5,781,029 

514,8 

Procurement: 


Aircraft 

Missites 

Tracked combat vehicles 

. 1,022,728 

443,134 

37,169 

17,394 

25,569 

154,883 

37,044 

69,864 

40,456 

65,265 

32,244 

187,452 

20,003 

58,648 

81,786 

26,725 

22,035 

196,035 

40,401 

97,201 

043,983 

211,100 

291,371 

1,656,398 

258,151 

378,7' 

232, o; 

Ordnance, vehicles and related equipment 

Electronics and communications 

Other procurement 

. 2,004,883 

660,239 

349,4! 

402,01 

Undistrihuted 


460,588 

407,3: 







181,1' 

Total— Procurement .. . 

. 6,679,616 


404,070 

464,181 

3,616,690 




3,163,0! 

Research, Development, Test, & Evaluation: 
Militarv sciences. 


14,660 

2,674 

8,668 




Aircraft 


11,846 

148,815 

72. 6( 

Missiles 


7,975 

19,076 

80,842 

53,4! 

Astronautics... 


23,464 

14,046 

136,036 

048,020 

120,71 

Ordnance, vehicles and related equipment 
Other equipment. 

233,991 

377,062 

97,688 

0,618 

436 

8,260 

1,684 

20,441 

220 

0,311 

9,288 

171,936 

12, 3i 

02, Of 

Program-wide management and support 

21,649 

6,921 

17,745 

26,343 

194,111 

182, 9f 

Undistributed 

6,605 

4,705 

75,878 

21, 8J 



— 

— 

— 

0,01 

Total— Research, Development, Test, & EvaL 

1.876,671 

74,960 

77,166 

203,644 

1,334,899 

641,77 

Military Construction 


84,787 







34,704 

47,798 

568,077 

760,02 

TOTAI/— DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

9ft 

23,104,108 

1,802,562 

1,712,307 

2,146,070 16,685,226 

6,418,88 
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Department of the Navy 



Available 

for 

Obligation 

Jan. 

1967 

Obligations 

Feb. March 

1967 1967 

Cum. thru 
March 31, 
1967 

Unobligated 
Balance 
March 31, 
1967 

MiliJavy Personnel: 

Active forces 

4,876,592 

433,410 

412,823 

435,982 

3,874,853 

1,001,739 

Reserve forces 

149,320 

11,070 

11,600 

12,219 

108,928 

40,392 

Totnl — Military Personnel 

5,025,912 

444,480 

424,513 

448,201 

3,983,781 

1,042,131 

Operation niul Maintenance 

5,312,710 

465,857 

420,555 

384,677 

3,950,650 

1,362,000 

Procurement: 

Aircraft 

3,604,594 

214,938 

286,064 

191,590 

1,837,896 

1,826,698 

Missiles 

526,764 

38,928 

19,653 

26,896 

225,605 

301 , 169 

Ships 

5,170,986 

177,992 

55,258 

90,177 

1,362,464 

3,808,522 

Tracked combat vehicles 

21,990 

1,669 

768 

6,678 

13,172 

8,818 

Ordnance, vehicles and related equipment 

1,685,720 

115,924 

95,537 

39,015 

749,162 

936,664 

Electronics and communications 

691,299 

33,818 

27,315 

33,599 

232,662 

458,637 

Other procurement 

1,043,656 

58,482 

60,103 

46,924 

490,184 

553,472 

Undistributed 

-810,852 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-810,853 

Total — Procurement 

11,994,163 

641,752 

544,694 

440,880 

4,911,143 

7,083,017 

Research, Development, Test, and Evaluation: 

Military sciences 

210,460 

10,632 

10,773 

19,101 

139,398 

71,064 

Aircraft 

445,288 

20,014 

21,507 

16,770 

153,744 

291,644 

Missiles 

709,066 

35,652 

78,173 

63,614 

657,300 

111,768 

Astronautics.- 

25,367 

555 

269 

1,603 

11,700 

13,661 

Ships - 

390,220 

26,137 

15,319 

20,640 

240,027 

160,193 

Ordnances, vehicles and related equipment 

186,807 

7,969 

6,223 

13,036 

125,861 

60,946 

Other equipment 

117,288 

16,314 

3,824 

5,665 

66,705 

50,683 

Program-wide management and support 

353,243 

21,936 

16,129 

13,866 

173,287 

179,958 

Undistributed 

4,524 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4,624 

Total — Research, Development, Test, & Eval. 

2,502,263 

139,799 

152,217 

154,295 

1,568,026 

934,237 

Military Construction 

755,409 

41,920 

30,386 

38,486 

291,766 

463,664 

TOTAI^DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY- 

25,690,457 

1,733,812 

1,572,366 

1,466,638 

14,705,366 

10,886,102 
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Department of the Air Force 


Availnble 


Obligations 


_ Uiiobllgnted 

for 

Obligation 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

Cum. thru 

Dnlnuco 
March 31, 


1967 

1967 

1967 

March 31, 
1967 

1967 


Military Personnel: 


Active forces 

Ileserve forces 

. 5,043,800 

151,850 

452,292 

10,641 

451,248 

10,534 

408,742 

12,548 

4,133,144 

110,870 

010,070 

40,034 

Total — Military Personnel 

. 5,195,650 

462,938 

461,782 

481,290 

4,244,020 

951,080 

Operation and Maintenance 

. 5,645,478 

564,848 

494,456 

520,237 

4,824,170 

821,308 

Procurement; 

Aircraft 

. 6,935,361 

459,739 

290,247 

655,679 

4 , .623 , 808 

2,411.403 

Missiles 

. 1,560,979 

111,890 

141,302 

80,846 

047,100 

013,813 

Ships 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

Ordnance, vehicles and related equipment 

. 1,740,495 

121,081 

-8,630 

179,874 

1,182,717 

657,778 

Electronics and commiinipatinns 

684,568 

66,719 

46,333 

59,224 

360,468 

32H,Ua 

Other Procurement 

370,957 

12,276 

20,705 

32,671 

284,103 

80,864 

Undistributed 

-32,307 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-32, .307 

Total — Procurement . . 

. 11,260,053 

761,704 

498,957 

1,014,093 

7,294,312 

3,006,741 

Research, Development, Test, & Evaluation: 

Military sciences. . .. . 

208,637 

26,094 

12,886 

10,370 

132,680 

70,067 

Aircraft 

903,322 

31,771 

85,681 

09,600 

090,706 

212,567 

Missiles 

965,461 

94,673 

38,944 

84,624 

806,403 

160,008 

Astronautics.. 

1,379,444 

71,261 

64,139 

119,632 

742,664 

030,800 

Other equipment. 

377,711 

14,765 

16,312 

12,850 

260,630 

127,075 

Program-wide management and snnnnrt 

261,448 

19,189 

16,981 

19,785 

100,402 

05,010 

Undistributed 

30,856 

~ 


— 

30,865 

Total— Research, Development, Test, & Eval. 

4,126,876 

256,654 

204,846 

322,070 

2,818,400 

1,308,476 

Military Construction 

665,660 

62,274 

23,149 

66,002 

283,616 

382,130 

TOTAL— DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR 

FORCE.... 

26,893,706 

2,098,413 

1,683,190 

2,393,290 

19,404,416 

7,429,200 
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Defense Agencies/Office of fhe Secretary of Defense 



Available 

for 

Obligation 

Jan. 

1967 

Obligations 

Feb. March 

1967 1967 

Unobligated 

Dniance 

Cum. thru March 31, 

March 31, 1907 

19G7 

Military Personnel: 







Retired Pay 

. 1,780,000 

166,343 

156,981 

157,244 

1,350,881 

429,119 

Operation and Maintenance 

902,470 

90,067 

71,364 

86,363 

738,260 

164,216 

Procurement: 







Ordnance, veliiolcs and related equipment 

3,367 

84 

181 

851 

1,985 

1,372 

Electronics and communications 

17,662 

566 

400 

1.275 

5,115 

12,647 

Other procurement 

66,092 

2,187 

2,753 

2,840 

27,800 

38,286 

Undistributed 

8,315 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8,316 

Total— Procurement 

95,426 

2,837 

3,343 

4,972 

34,900 

60,520 

Rcsonreh, Development, Test, and Evaluation; 







Military sciences 

583,408 

62,668 

23,686 

41,706 

295,188 

288,290 

Emergenev Fund 

5,853 

— 

— 



— 

5,853 

Undistributed 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total — Research, Development, 'I'cst, & Eval 

689,321 

62,668 

23,686 

•11,700 

295,188 

294,133 

Military Construction 

19,443 

102 

102 

838 

3,606 

15,838 

Family Housing 

729,131 

40,931 

42,683 

‘12,774 

397,084 

331,140 

Other — Special Foreign Currency Program 

7,348 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7,348 

TOTAL— DEFENSE AGENCIES/OSD 

. 4,123,145 

348,937 

298,121 

332,890 

2,820,825 

1,302,320 

Office of Civil Defense 

Ciyil Defense _ 

141,650 

6,697 

10,446 

10,210 

81,609 

60,041 

Military Assistance 

Military Personnel 

335 


88 

259 

335 

_ 

Operation and Maintenance 

, 356,100 

37,348 

12,098 

6,926 

213,768 

141,398 

Procuvoment: 







Aircraft 

89,376 

15,321 

30,037 

1,633 

89,210 

106 

Missiles 

1,902 

-1,060 

844 

-360 

1,708 

198 

Ships 

48,009 

-654: 

21,261 

-670 

36,238 

12,771 

Ordnance, yehicles and related equipment 

124,007 

-7,134 

72,662 

24 

123,985 

22 

Electronics and communications 

6,410 

-21,083 

11,313 

3,458 

6,400 

10 

Other procurement 

28,847 

19,007 

-6,216 

-6,526 

27,459 

1,388 

Total — Procurement 

298,549 

4,405 

129,791 

-2,461 

283,997 

14,652 

Research, Dovolopmont, Tost, and Eyaluntion.. 

-960 

-2 

_ 

-305 

-1,321 

371 

Military Construction 

89,847 

28,024 


1,601 

61,400 

28,447 

Undistributed 

-81 

-4,935 

3,202 

339 

-29 

-62 

TOTAL— MILITARY ASSISTANCE 

742,866 

65,740 

174,243 

6,178 

658,151 

184,710 


NOTE: Commoncing witl» reports in FY 1967, reservations under limitation .002 of the Military Assistance Program are being 
treated as obligations. 
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DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 




Contracts of $1,000,000 and over 
awarded diiriug the month of May 1967. 

DEFENSE SUPPLY AGENCY 

l— Bibb Mfg. Co., Mficon, Ga. Sl.ai7.200. 

366.000 linear ynicls of herring bone twill 
cloth. Dafense Personnel Siiiiport Center. 
Philiulolplihi, Pji, 

3 — Star Kist Fooil, Termitinl Island, Calif. 

51.2- 12,773. 2,697,733 pounds of canned 

tuna. Defense Personnel SupDort Center. 
Phlliidclphin, Pa. 

B — The Defense Fuel Supply Center, Alexan- 
dria, Va., has awarded the following con- 
tracts for JP-6 jet fuel: 

Humble Oil & Kcfining Co., Hoviaton, Tox. 

57.3- 11,600. 77,230,000 Ballons. 

Mobil on Corp., New York, N.y. 86.336,928. 
53,605,200 gallons. 

Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pu. 56,009,715. 

47.880.000 gallons. 

Gulf Oil Corp., Now York, N.Y. 54,092,900. 

42,000,090 gallons. 

Hess Oil & Clicnilcal Corp., Perth Amboy, 
N.J, 53,069,978. 30,000,000 gallons. 

Union Oil Co. of Calif., liis Angelos, Calif, 
52,131,189, 17,388.000 gallons. 

Edginfftcn Oil Rcilnerics, Long Peach, 
Calif. 51.467.600. 11,600.000 gallons. 
Douslas Oil Co. of Calif., Lo3 Angeles, 
Cniil. 51,318,990. 11,900,000 gallons. 

!2 — American Tent & Canvas, Inc,, LaFollette, 
Tenn. 54,200,000. 6,000 large general pur- 
pose tents. Defense Personnel Support Cen- 
ter. Philadelphia, Pa. 

— Camel Mfg. Co., Knoxville, Tonn. 53,467,- 
934, 4,864 largo general purpose tents. 

Defense Personnel Support Center, Phila- 
delphia, Pn. 

16 — Valley Metallurgical Processing Co., Essex, 
Conn. $1,417,809. 1,874,609 lbs. of atom- 
ized magnesium powder. Defense General 
Supply Center, Richmond, Vn. 

—Eastman Kodak Co., Rochoater, N.Y. SL,- 
043,766. 20,360 rolls of nertnl pliotogrnphic 
film. Defense General Supply Center, 
Richmond, Vn. 

— J. P. Stevens & Co., New York, N.Y, 56,- 
428,090. 3,300,000 yards of iiolyester fiber 
and wool tropical cloth. Dcfciiso Person- 
nel Support Center. Phiindciphin, Pa. 

— Burlington industries, Now York, N.Y. 
52,490,164. 1,193,000 yards of polyester 

fiber and wool tropical cloth. Defense Per- 
sonnel Support Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 

16 — S. I. Handling .Systems, Ba.ston, Pn. $1,- 
663,207. Mechanized material handling 
system to be installed at the Defense Can- 
struetion Supply Center, Columbus, Ohio, 
which Is the contracting nRency. 

18— Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

53,323,768. 495 runway surfacing mem- 

brane sets and 796 taxiway surfacing mem- 
brane sets. Defense Construction Supply 
Agency, Columbus, Ohio, 

— B. G. Colton & Co., New York, N.Y. $2,- 
961,242. 1,469,241 linear yards of cotton 
duck cloth. Defense Pevsontiol Support 
Contei’, Phlladolphln, Pa. 

19— American 031 Co., Chicago, III, 52.112.809. 
Various quantitlcB of petroleum products. 
Defense Fuel Supply Center, AEoxnndrla, 
Va. 

— Mobil Oil Corp., Now York, N.Y. 52,030,- 
123, Various flunntitlea of petroleum prod- 
ucts, Defense Fuel Supply Center, Alexan- 
dria, Vn. 

— J. P. Stevens & Co., Now York, N.Y, 53.- 
690,984. 4,991,608 linear yards of cotton 
and rayon cloth. Defense Personnel Sup- 
port Center, Philadelphia, Pn. 

— Gencsco, Inc,, Floroneo, Ain, $1,612,781, 
600,090 men’s light-weight winter under- 
|hi;'ts. Defense Personnel Support Center, 
Philadelphia, Pn. 

— Pnfes Fabrics, New York, N.Y. 51,672,694. 

1,078,000 yards of cotton and nylon oxford 


^ CONTRACT LEGEND 

Contract information is listed In the follow- 
lug seguoncB! Date — Company — Value — 
Material or Work to be performed— Loca- 
tion Work Performed—Contraoting Agency. 


cloth. Defense Personnel Support Center, 
Philiidolphia, Fn. 

—Sperry Rand Corp., Gainesville, Fla. SI.- 
338,490, Electron tubes. Defense Elec- 
tronics Supply Center, Dayton, Ohio. 

— Robert DcMay Co., Hamlet, N.C. 5t,197,- 
217. 46,100 water sterilizing bags. Defense 
Construction Supply Center, Columbus. 
Ohio. 

22— Cavalier Bag Co., Lumberton, N.C. $1,- 
848.280. 9,424,000 polyiiropylenc sand bugs. 
Defense General Supply Center, Richmond, 
Va. 

23 — LaCrossc Garment Mfg. Co,, LaCrossc, 

Wis. $1,008,362. 67,160 arctic sleeping 

bugs. Defense Personnel Support Center, 
Philndelphia, Pa. 

23 — ^The Defense Fuel Supply Center, Alexan- 
dria, Va., has awnrd^ the following con- 
tracts for petroleum products: 

Atlantic RichReld Co., Los Angeles, Calif, 

56.846.000. 2,400,000 barrels of Navy 
Special. 

Cities Service Oil Co„ New York, N.Y. 
$5,634,480. 1,200,000 barrels of Type 1 

Combat Gasoline. 

Marathon Oil Co., New York, N.Y. $8.- 
106.700. 780,000 barrets of Grade DF-l 
Diesel. 

Texaco, Inc., New York, N.Y. $2,883,760. 

760,000 barrels of Diesel Marine. 

Hess Oil & Chemical Corp., Perth Amboy, 
N.J. $2,302,265. 302,000 barrels of Com- 
bat Type I Gasoline. 

Continental Oil Co-, Houston, Tox. $2,- 
160,640. 640,000 barrels of Diesel Marine. 
Atlantic Rtchfleld Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
$1,799,000. 400,000 torrels of Diesel Ma- 
rine. 

Golden Eagle Refining Co., Ias Angeles, 
Calif, $1,434,600. 650,000 barrels of Navy 
Spccinl. 

Continental Oil Co., Houston, Tex. $1,- 
240,310. 310,000 barrels of Diesel Marine. 
Standard Oil Co. of Calif., San Francisco, 
Calif. $1,182,000. 600,000 barrels of Num- 
ber Six Fuel Oil. 

— J. P. Stevens & Co., New York, N.Y. $6,- 
784,869. 5,720,000 yards of cotton and 
polyester poplin cloth. Dofensc Personnel 
Support Center, Philadelphia, Fa. 

— Erwin Mills, New York, N.Y. $2,485,178. 
2,451,376 yards of wind rcslalant sateen 
cotton cloth. Defense Personnel Support 
Center, Philndelphia, Pa. 

28 — ^The following contracts have been awarded 
by the Defense Fuel Supply Center, Alex- 
andria. Va., for JP-4 jet fuel: 

Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, Tex. 
$24,«21.gi8. 246,384,000 gallons. 

Mobil Oil Corp., Now York, N.Y. $21,871,- 
976. 209.171.000 gallons, 

Mobil Oil Corp., Houston, Tex. $2,110,000, 

20.000. 000 gallons. 

Standard Oil Co. of Collf., San Francisco, 
Calif. $18,466,478. 175.309,000 gallons, 
Continental Oil Co., Houston, Tex. $11,- 
769,880. 118,902.800 gallons. 

Texaco, Inc., New York, N.Y. $10,888,600. 

106.000. 000 gallons. 

Union Oil Go. of Calif., Los Angeles, Calif. 
$9,603,739. 88.099,200 gallons. 

Sinclair Refining Co., New York. N.Y. 
$8,767,464. 86.320.000 gallons. 

Gulf Oil Corp.. New York, N.Y. $8,874,- 
800. 84,000,000 gallons. 

Ameriean Oil Co., Chicago, III. $7,960,816. 
82,436,009 gallons, 

Ashland Oil & Refining Co., Ashland. Ky. 
$7,308,808, 70,600,090 gallons. 

Coastal States Petrochemical Co., Houston, 
Tex. $6,806,902, 63,260,000 gallons. 

Golden Eagle Refining Co., Lro Angeles, 
Cnlif. $6,423,040. 46,200,000 gallons. 

Cities Service Oil Co., New York. N.Y. 
$4,800,876. 47,764,000 gallons. 

Atlantic Richfield Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
$4,606,000. 42,000,000 gallons. 

Atlantic Richfield Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
$4,410,000, 40.000.000 gallons. 

Adobe Refining Go., Midland, Tex. $4,- 
880,348. 40.000,000 gallons. 

Bell Oil & Gas Co., Bartlesville, Okla, $4,- 
281,466, 46,000,000 gallons. 

Okmulgee Refining Co., Dallas, Tex. $4,- 
146,846, 42,900.000 gallons. 


Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okin 
$4,085,164. 39,030,000 gnllonB. 

Shamrock Oil & Gns Corp., Amarillo, Tex 
$4,056,100. 38,000,000 gallons. 

Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pu. $3,978,838 

37.800.000 gallons. 

Howell Refilling Co., San Antonio, Tc-x 
$3,973,676, 36,760,000 gallons. 

Delta Refining Co., Memphis, Tenn, 13. 
817,093, 35,850,000 gallons. 

Ainericau Petroflna Co. of Tex., Dallii) 
Tex. $3,763,970. 41,000,009 Billions, 

Fort Worth Refining Co., IIouBtoii, Tex 
53,707,280. 36,000.000 gallons. 

Tidewater Oil Co., Now York, N.Y. 53 . 
440,418, 30,912,000 gallons. 

Good Hope Refineries, Houston, Tux. 53- 
821,600, 32,000,000 gallons. ‘ 

Hess Oil & Chemical Corp., Perth Ainlwy 
N.J. $3,049,600. 30,000,000 Ballons. 

Douglas Oil Co. of Calif., laDs Aiigokt 
Calif. $2,430,000. 21,000,000 Biillona. 
MacMillan Rlng-Frco Oil Co., Los Atu'ek-i 
Calif. $2,208,000. 20,000,000 giilloiiH, 

Sioux Oil Co., Newcastle. Wyo, $2,170,- 
422. 18,000,000 gnlloiiB. 

Tonkawa Refining Co., Arnett, Okiti. 12.- 
038,410. 20,000.000 gallons, 

Siinray DX Oil Co., Tulsa, Okin. $1,967,. 
2.32, 20,917,600 gallons. 

Tesoro Petroleum Corp., San Antonin. Ti x. 
$1,019,000, 17,000,000 gallons, 

Triangle Refineries, Houston, Tex. 51,- 
886,072, 10,780,000 gallons. 

Fletcher Oil & Rclliiiiig Co., AVilmlngbui, 
Calif. $1,626,400. 14,000,000 Ballons, 
Marathon Oil Co., Now York, N.Y, 51- 
606,576. 16,060,000 gallons. 

Scfinoia Rcfiniiig Corp., Corpus Clirhll, 
Tox, $1,498,796. 16,600,000 gnlloiiB, 
Northwestern Refining Co., St. Paul l*arli, < 
Minn. $1,473,006. 14,000,000 gnllmiEi, ' 
Kcrr-McGcc Corn,, Oklaliomu City, Okhi. 
$1,429,470. 16.120,000 gallons, 

Crystal Plash Petroleum Carp,, Iniliiiiiiip- 
oils, Ind. $1,260,000. 11,400,000 gnllnnii, 
Hercules Oil Co. of San Diego, Jxiiig Htucli, 
Calif, $1,237,760. 10,000,000 gnHoim, 
Chnmplln Pclrolciim Co., Fort, Worth, Ti x, 
$1,168,800. 12,000,000 gallons. 

Hunt Oil Co., Dallas, Tex. $1,102, 500, 

12.600.000 gallons. 

Derby Refining Co., Wichita, Kim. $1.068,. 
988. 12,000,000 gallons. 

20— Alpha Industries, Knoxvillo, Tenn. 5t,- 
380,724. 106,670 men's field coiita witli 

hoods. Dofonso Personnel Support Ceiitt r, 
Plilladelphin, Pn. 

— Allen Ovcrnil Co., Monroe, N.C. $1,20.3.- 
705. 200,000 men's field coats with hnoiR. 
Defonae Porsonnol Support Cctilor, I’hllii- 
dciphia. Pa. 

— Orthopedic Eanipment Co., Binirbon, liiil, 
$3,660,672. 236,468 straight cliiilra, D,'- 
fonso General Supply Center, Riclinnirnl, 

Vn, 1 

81 — Bancroft Industries, Cabot, Ark, $1,016.- ^ 

660. 1,170,116 field caps, Dofonso PeiiiOTi- 
nel Support Center, Philadolphlii, Pn, 

ARMY 

1— Ward LnPrnncc Corp., Elmim HqIrIiH, 
N.Y. $1,322,190. 66 fire-flglitlng trucks. 
Elmira Heights. Mobility Brjiiipmout C«m. 
mand. St. Louis, Mo. 

—Norfolk Dredging Co., Norfolk, Vn, |t,- 
189,818, Dredging work in Norfolk liar- 
bor. Engineer Dist., Norfolk, Vr. 

—Boeing Co., Morton, Pn. $8,500,000. Pre- 
production planning, proem-ament nnil pro- 
duction of long load time mnterlnls luul 
items for CH-47B holicoptera for the 
United Kingdom. Morton. Aviation Ma- 
teriel Command, St. Louis, Mo. 

— AVCO Corp., Stratford, Conn, 22,707,313. 
CH-47 helicopter engines for llio Uivllcd 
Kingdom. Stratford, Avintlori Miiteriol 
Command, St. Louis, Mo, 

— Kniscr-Jeen Corp., Toledo, Oliio. $1,395,- 
141. 21^-ton trucks with government fur- 
nished engines. South Bond, Ind. General 
Purpose Vehicles Project Mnnagcr, War- 
ren, Mich. 

— T; O'Connor & Co., Cambridge, hUsi. 

$1,144,100. Modification of existing facil- 
ities and now construction to load, Rssem- 
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nntl pnck ammunition at the Hingham 
Depot Annex, Cohasset, Maaa. En- 
Diet., Waltham, Maaa. 

Works Cuiiatriictora, Farmington, 
j> 51,386,000, Work on the Four River 

Pi'oioct, Tampa, Fin. Engineer Dist., 
-j/'eJ<sonville, Fla. 

Corp., Canton, Ohio. $3,26I,IB2. 
and 20-liorseiiower engines. Canton. 
j,,.j-”“iliti’ Erpiipment Command, St. Louis, 

& Boot, Houston, Tex. SI. 017, 000. 
of tactical stage field and 
f^*Vieling areas for expanded aviation 
lining facilities at Fort Wolters, Tex. 
,l 5 **^Sineer Diet., Fort Worth, Tex. 

rfcer-Grceu Co., Aurora, 111, $1.9<I6,494, 
asphalt mixing plants. Aurora. Mo- 
Equipment Command, St. Louis, Mo. 
r^«*toi)cs, Inc., Westwood, N,J. 51,047,405. 
jT^^itiniiation of classilied research. De- 
QriBe Atomic Support Agency, Washing- 
D,C. 


Q P ■’'tincntal Motors, Muskegon, Mich, 52 ,- 
lj*'*iE89. Three anil six horsepower gaso- 
i»iti engines. Milwaukee, Wls, Mobility 
,VP'Jlpment Command, St, Louis, Mo. 
i^'Jfcraft Radio Corp., Boonton, N.J. 51 ,- 
* JS,® 76 , Radio test sets. Boonton. Elec- 
y'oriica Command, Philadelphia, Pa. 

^''ichauf Cor))., Detroit. Mich. $12,622,- 
olf>. 12-ton semi-trailers. Detroit. Tank 
^*-1 toniolive Command, Warren, Mich. 

',r • ti. James & Co., Ruston, La. 51,187,- 
. Work on tho Atehafnluya Basin Proj- 
Set, St. Martin and Mary Parialios, La. 
jtf*'t?lncor Dist., New Orleans, La. 

Mathieson Chemical Corp., East Al- 
Joii, III. $2,271,963. Ball powder, propel- 
chemicals and operations and mnin- 
^^^tiinco netivlties. Baraboo, Wls. Ammu- 
nition Procurement & Supply Agency, 
Joliet. Ill, 

•Jiirs Mathieson Clicmicnl Corp,, New York, 
f'f-Y. 518,278,460. Propellant charges and 
loading used for various rounds of 
fimiTiunition. Chiirleslown, Ind, Ammu- 
nition Procurement & Supply Agency, 
Joliet, III. 

Iloiucywell, Inc., Hopkins, Minn. $1,726,- 
JSO. Metal parts for 40mm projectile 
fvizoa, New Brighton, Minn. Ammunition 
J'l’ocuremont & Supply Agency, Joliet, 111. 
Ollii Mathieson Choinicnl Corp., New 
J'riiV’en, Conn, $8,406,132. Ammunition 
^nnjoncnts. New Haven, Ammunition 
Procurement & Supply Agency, Joliet, III. 
Oli ri Mathieson Chemical Corp., East Al- 
ton, HI. $2,186,000, Ammunition com- 
ponents. East Alton. Ammunition Pro- 
etii'omont & Supply Agency, Joliet, III. 
Hcii-ilngton Arms Co., Hrhigoporl, Conn. 
$2 , 4 08,960. Ammunition coinponcnlB. 
Bi'ltli'cport. Ammunition Procurement & 
Siii>ply Agency. Joliet, 111. 
Pcttlbonc-MuIliUen Corp., Bethesda, Md, 
S-J, 148,000. Fork lift trucks, Chicago, 111. 
Mol>llity Equipment Coinmnnd, St. Louis, 
Mo- 

Knclnlab, Westbury, N.Y. $6,310,600. Tor- 
tnlnnl telephones. WoBtlniry. Electronics 
ComiTUuul, Phllndolphla, Pa. 

C. n. Lcnvell, El Paso, Tex. $14,067,008. 
ComBtriiclion of a navigation look, con- 
crete dam wltli gated spillway, and ap- 
insx’-tonnnt work at tho Jonesvlllo Lock and 
□ fim, Ounchlta-Black River Navigation 
Project, Arkansns and Loiilsiann. Engi- 
neov Dist., Viekaburg, Miss. 
A.llic«l-Wclib, Day St. Louis, Miss. $1,486,- 
ioOr Modification to existing Launcii Com- 
plete 17 for the NASA Kennedy Space 
Renter. Capo Kennedy, Fla, Engineer 
Merritt lalnnd, Fla. 

f), L. General Cantrnctors, Lancaster, 

3£illf. $1,198,046. Construction of a tne- 
Icfil equipment shop facilityi community 
lentoi’ fncllity; and petroleum, oil and 
ultricant (POL) faeltltleB at Fort Irwin, 
Engineer Dist,, Los Angelos, Calif. 
Wisconsin Motor Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 
53,002,806. Military standard engines, 
vli 1 wniilcoo. Mobility Equipment Command, 
3t. luOUis, Mo. 

•.13-TVl.. Washington, D.C. $1,140,618. 
[jQfxsG of pilot equipment for tho national 
•^^Tjtomatlc Data Processing Program for 
\,iTr»y Materiel Command’s logistics man- 
,rt^omcnt, Electronics Command, Fort 
ifonmouth, N.J. 

kffksoit & Hanger, Silas Mason & Co., Lex- 
nfftoti, Ky, $1,883,868. 760-lb. bombs nnd 
■ 0 i’ operation nnd maintenance activities. 


rtOTlt' «um;i„ 111. 

r^i-oules Corp., Wilmington, Del. $24,- 
Prodiiotion of miscollnncoua pro- 
ollonta nnd explosives. Radford, Vn. 


& Supply Agency, Joliet, HI. 


Ammunition Procurement & Supply 
Agency, Joliet, III. 

— U.S. Steel, Pittsburgh, Pa. $6,308,100. 
Metal parts for 8-inch howitzer projectiles. 
$1,000,000. Reactivation, repair and relo- 
cation of government eaulpment. Berwick, 
Pa. Ammunition Procurement & Supply 
Agency, Joliet, 111. 

-—Kentucky Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky, $2.- 
400,715. 12-ton scmi-tralier vans. I^iuis- 
ville. Tank Automotive Command, War- 
ren, Mich. 

— Tnubman Co., Oak Park, Mich. $1,149,245. 
Erecting n prefabricated. Government 
furnished mcla] building nt Joliet Army 
Ammunition Plant, III. Engineer Dist., 
Chicago, III. 

— Slntc-Ilall, Portland, Ore. $6,702,766. 
Work on the Libby Dam Project, Libby, 
Mont, Engineer Dist., Seattle, Wash, 

— Anthony Co., Strentor, III. $2,184,000. 80 
rough terrain, fork lift trucks. Streator. 
Mobility Equipment Command, St, Louis, 
Mo. 

—Chrysler Corp., Detroit, Mich. $3,823,260. 
140 rough terrain, fork lift trucks. War- 
ren, Mich. Mobility Elquipinont Command. 
Rt. Louis, Mo. 

— Nnrair Engineering Corp., Washington, 
D.C, $8,184,160. Construction cif a four- 
story, enlisted men's barracka building nml 
ccmatriiction of an addition to an existing 
moss hall at Fort Mycr, Va. Engineer 
Dist., Norfolk, Va. 

9 — Cliainbcriain Mfg. Corp., Waterloo, Iowa. 
$4,172,270. Metal parts for 105mm smoke 
projectiles. Waterloo, Ammunition Pro- 
curement & Suivpiy Agency, Joliet, Hi. 

— niltinaro Construction Co., Clearwater, 
Fin. $3,226,026. Construction of a two- 
story headquarters command building nt 
MncDiil APD, Pin. Engineer Dist., Jnek- 
•soiwilic, Fla. 

— Troup Bros., Coral Gables, Fin. $1,316,- 
972. Construction of a cnnnt for the Cen- 
tral and Southern Florida Flood Control 
Project. New River Junction, Fin. Engi- 
neer Dist,, Jacksonville, Fin. 

— Sylvanin Electric Products, Necdhnm 
Heights, Mass. $1,600,000. Giassifted 
equipment. Muncy, Pa, Electronics Com- 
mand. Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

U.M.C. Industries, Phoenix, Arlz. $1,728,- 
OOO. Loading nnd assembling 81mm illumi- 
nating projectiles. Goodyear, Arts. Am- 
miiniliDn Procurement & Supply Agency, 
Joliet, 111. 

— Bnwcn-McLaughlin-York, Inc., York, Pn. 
$4,693,695. 175mm guns, 8-lnch howitzers, 
and light armored recovery vehicles. Bair, 
Piu Tank Automotlvo Command, Warren, 

Mich, 

— Prancirl Construction Co., Newton, Mass. 
$6,897,000. Construction of troop housing 
and supporting fncilitics nt Fort Dovens, 
Mass. New England Engineer Division, 
Wiilthnm, Mass. 

10 — Intcrcontmcntal Mfg. Co., Garland, Tex, 
$3,027,070. Case nnd ndapter Nike Her- 
cules motors. Onrinnd. Army Missile Com- 
mand, Huntsville, Ain, 

— A. B. Rue Co„ Louisville, Ky, $1,647,731. 
Construetton of nn engine mnlntcnnnce 
training building. Port Knox, Ky, Engi- 
neer Dist., Loulsviilc, Ky. 

— Scovilic Mfg, Co,, Wnterbury, Conn. $1,- 

697.000. Grenado fuses. Wnterbury. Am- 
munition Procurement & Supply Agency, 
Joliet, Hi. 

— Rnylheon Co., Bristol, Tenn. $1,322,190. 
Bomb fuses. Bristol. Ammunition Pro- 
curement & Supply Agency, Joliet, 111. 

• — Philco-Pord Corp., Newport Beach, Calif. 
$1,400,767. 40mm grenade latinchcrs and 
grenade taunoher bnn'els. Anaheim, Calif, 
Southwest Procurement Agency, Pnaa- 
donn, Calif. 

11 — Chrysler Corp., Detroit, Midi. $1,092,000. 
Production and Inspection engineering 
services for the MOO A1 and AlEl tank 
fli'o control system. Detroit. Frnnkford 
Arsenal, Phlladolphln. Pn. 

— Wcsfcni Electric, Whlppany, N.J. $1,080,- 
360, Hosearch and development effort on 
tlio Nil;c-X missile system, Whlppany, 
NIke-X Project Olllce, Huntsville, Ala. 

— Olln Mnthiesan Chemical Corp., East Al- 
ton, III. $1,012,423. Loading and nsaom- 
bling of Slmm illuminnting nrojectilcs, 
Marlon, III. Ammunition Procurement & 
Supply Agency, Joliet, HI. 

— Riddle Quarries, Inc.» Snlinn, Kan. $1.- 

778.000. Work on the Perry Reservoir 
Project, Peny, Knn. Engineer Dist,, 
Kansas City, Knn. 

— R, A. Wnttson Co., North Hollywood, 
Calif. $1,601,000. Work on tho San Ga- 
briel River Channel Projeot. Between Long 


Beach nnd Seal Bead), Calif, Engineer 
Dist.. Los Angeles, Calif. 

J2 — General Motors, Detroit, Mich. $6,000,000. 
Metal parts for lOSniin HE projectiles. St. 
Louis, Mo. Ammunition Procurement & 
Supply Agency, Joiiet, III. 

— Ilnrvcy Aluminum Sales, Inc., Torrance, 
Calif. $9,528,662, Classified work, Milan, 
i'onii, Ammunition Procurement & Supply 
Agency, Joliet, III. 

— Raytheon Co., Lexington, Mass. $4,436,- 
639_. Ground support equipment and floid 
maintenance equipment for the Hawk nus- 
sjle system. Wnlthnm, Maaa, Army Mis- 
sile Command. Andover, Mnss. 
—MacGregor Trinnglo Co., Boise, Idaho, $3,- 
416,201. Work on tho Lower Monumental 
Lock and Diim Project. Snake River, 
Wash. Engineer Dist., Seattle, Wash. 

— General Motors, Indiannpolis, lud. $3,346,- 
090. M-1I3 transmissions. Indianapolis. 

Tank Automotive Command, Warren, 
Mich. 

— CniiBli'uction, Ltd., Bordentown, N.J. $2,- 
715,500. Building inndiflcatiou work at 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. Engineer 
Dist., Baltimore, Md. 

— Emeraor Rlcetric Co., St. Louis, Mo. $3,- 

616.000. Helicopter armnment subsystems. 
St. I^uis. Army Weapons Command. 
Rook Islnud, 111. 

— Carter Carburetor, St. Louis, Mo, $1,828,- 
930. Metal parts. St, Louis. Ammunition 
Procurement & Supply Agency, Joliet, III, 
— Scovilic Mfg, Co., Wnterbury, Conn. $1,- 
826,272, Metal parts. Wnterbury. Am- 
munition Procurement & Supply Agency, 
Joliet, 111, 

— Norris Industries, Los Angeles, Cntlf. $1.- 
32!, 824. i62mm projectiles. Los Angeles. 
Southwest Procurement Ago?icy, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

— LTV AcroB]iaco Corp., Warren, Mich. $2,- 

069.000. Research and development on tho 
extended rnngc Lance missile system. 
Warren. Army Missile Command, Hunts- 
ville. Ala. 

-Honeywell, inc., Tampa, Fin. $2,237,930. 
Microwave relay communications system 
components. Tampn. Electronics Com- 
ninncl, Philndolphla, Pa, 

—Peter Reiss Construction Co., Forest Hills, 
N.Y. $3,044,609. Construetton and con- 
version of existing gymtinslum nt West 
Point, Engiticer Dlat,, Now York, N.Y. 

16 — Klrst Construction Co., Altndena, Calif. 
$6,311,004. Work on tile San Gabriel River 
Channel-Whitller Narrows Dam Projeot. 
Downey, Pico, Rivera nnd Santo Fe, Calif. 
Engineer Dlat., Los Angelos, Calif, 

— Lear Sicglor, Inc., Annliclm, Calif. $2,- 

600.000. Classified clcctrenlc equipment. 
Annholm, Electronics Command, Fort 
Monmouth, N.J. 

— TEMCO, luc., Naslivlllo, Tenn. $2,074,- 
600. Mcitnl parts for 100mm projectiles, 
Nnabvlllo. Ammunition Procurement & 
Supply Agency, Joliet. 111. 

— Allas Chemical Iniliistrics, Wilmington. 
Del. $4,173,676. TNT. Chattanooga. 
Tenn. Ammunition Procurement & Sup- 
ply Agency, Joliet, 111. 

— Pacific Cnr & Foundry Co., Renton, Wash. 
$1,609,000. Overhaul of M107 vehicles and 
conversion of MllO vehicles to M197 con- 
figuration. Renton, Northwest Procure- 
ment Agency, Oakland, Cniif. 

— A. T. Gravclie General Contractor, Indl- 
nnapolla, Ind. $1,381,286. Work on the 
Misslsinewn Reservoir Project. Pom, Ind. 
Engineer Dist., Louisville, Ky. 

10 — Hansel Pltclpa Construction Co., Gveely, 
Colo, $7,112,000. Construction of a multi- 
story cadet quarters building nt the Alv 
Force Academy, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Englnoor Dist,, Omalin, Neb. 

— Caterpillar Tractor Co., East Peoria, 111, 
$1,028,409. 23 diesel-engine tractors. East 
Peoria. Mobility Equipment Command, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

17 — Consolidated Diesel Electric Co., Old 
Greenwich, Conn. $1,261,100. 10-ton trac- 
tor trucks, Scotia, N.Y, Tank Automotivo 
Command, Warren, Mich. 

— Fabricators, Inc,, Salem, Ore. $1,669,170. 
1,386 floodlight seta. Salem. Mobility 
Equipment Command, St. Louis, Mo. 

— Union Cnrhldc Corp., New York, N.Y, $1,- 
462,604. Dry batteries. GrcenvlIlQ nnd 
Charlotte. N.O. Electronics Command, 
Phllndelplilaj Pn. 

— CiitIcr-IInmmcv, Inc., Deer Park, N.Y. 
$2,977,779. Rndnr sots, battery chnrgors 
and teat facility kits for the light weight 
miniaturized combnt surveillnncG radar 
sot. Deer Park. Electronic Command, 
Phllndeiphln, Pn. 

— Holl-Steffcn Construction Co., AfIton, Mo. 
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SI .3 I-, I'JO- Const nictioti of two buiWintrs 
for niinitn dormitories. Soolt AFB, III- 
EnKinii.r Di-t., Cnirngo, III. 

- Ilnrljcrl C.'onstnietioii Cor|)., Iliiminirhrfm. 
Ahi. S'j.cy'.'KiT- Work on I.oek and Dam 
No, l^ on till.- Arkiin^as Itiver- Near Iliola. 
Okla. Hiurintci- l>ist., Tulsa, Okla. 

IS” K. I. Dviiiniit Dc Nemours it Co., Wilmint.'- 
loii, Dol. S3.1 o:,0(j 0. I)c=i«n anil dtvel«|i- 
iiioiit of an ammunition facility at Par- 
sons, Kan. .•\mmunition Procuic-iiu-wt it 
.Supuly Ancticy, Joliit, ill. 

--|{aj-lhcon Cu., Lcsington. Mass. Sl,723,- 
Oil. Riraiv parts for Hawk missiles. 
Anilovc-r, Mass, .•\viaiion Matvriel Com- 
ma/ai. St. Loui.s. Mo. 

— General Precision, Wayne, N.J. Sl.CuI.- 
13,'). Ilf-slKn and (levelopiiu-nt of a proto- 
type litiuiil propellant rocket motor with 
direction central for 105mm howitzer. 
Wiiyiif. Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N.J. 

— Ilnrncs Mfg. Co., Mansfield. Ohio. SI, 014,- 
117. Gasciline pump assemblies. ManBfield. 
Mobility Eiiuipment Command, St. Louis. 
Mo. 

— Nolan Bros., Inc., Minneniwiis, Minn. $5,- 
173,910. Work on the Cochita Dam Proj- 
ect, Handoviil Ccnmty, N,M, EnBitieer 
Dist., Albuaucniue, N.M. 

—General Dynamics, Hoehester, N.Y. $2,- 
3s7,00. 12 radio sets and 270 receiver- 

transmitters. Hoehester. Electronics Com- 

_ mand, Philadcdphia, Pn. 

I'O—Bell Aerospace Corp., Fort Worth, Te.\. 
$1,253,322. Work on the nrmament sub- 
systems on .\H-1G helicoptors. Fort Worth. 
Aviation Materiel Command, St. Louis, Mo. 

— I.ILM., Gathersburg. Md. $5,036,261. Five 
automatic data processing subsystems. 
Giithershurg. Electronics Command, Fort 
Monmouth, N.J. 

— K.C.A., Camden, N.J. $5,000,000. Classi- 
fied electronic equipment. Camden. Elec- 
tronic Command, Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

— R.C.A., Camden. N.J. $2,265,000. Tactical 
satellite communication ground and air- 
borne tcrminnls, Camden. Electronics 
Command, Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

— Eleelro-Optical Systems, Pasadena, Calif. 
$1,554,000. Work on a night vision pro- 
gr.am. Pasadena. Electronics Command, 
Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

—General Dynamic.i, Roche.stcr, N,Y. $11,- 
347,180. Communications equipment. 
Rochester, N.Y, and Orlando, Fla. Elec- 
tronics Command, Philadelphia, Pn, 

— Harvey Aluminum, Torrance, Calif. $1,- 
238,733. Metal parts for 40mm projectiles. 
Torrance. Ammunition Procurement & 
Supply Agency, Joliet, 111. 

— Bulova Watch Co., Providence, R.l. $3,- 
412,866. Fuzes for ammunition. Provi- 
dence, Procurement & Supply Agency. 
Joliet, III. 

—Albion Malleable Iron Co., Albion. Mich, 
$1,246,800. Metal parts for 2.76-inch 
rockets. Albion. Ammunition Procure- 
ment & Supply Agency, Joliet, III. 

— Bucryua Erie Co., Evansville, Ind, $4,- 
876,349. 12i{.-ton crane shovels. Erie, Pn. 
Mobility Equipment Command. St. Louis, 
Mo. 

— Harnisehfeger Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. $6,- 
787,333. Truck-mounted cranes and shov- 
els. Escanaba, Mich. Mobility Equipment 
Command, St. Louis, Mo. 

—Gregg, Gibson & Gregg Contractors, Lees- 
burg, Fla. $5,071,692, Work on the Cen- 
tral and Southern Florida Flood Control 
Project, Highlands, Polk and Okeechobee 
Counties, Fla. Engineer Dist., Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

— Midvale-Heppenatnll Co., Philadelphia, Pn. 
$3,452,200. Tube forging for I76mm guns. 
Philadelphia, Wntervliet Arsenal, Wnter- 
vliet, N.Y. 

—Raytheon Co., Bedford, Mass. $2,100,000. 
Initiation of advanced development of the 
SAM-D missile program. Bedford. Army 
Missile Command, Huntsville, Ala. 

•22— Wells Marine, Inc., El Segundo, Calif, $1.- 
606,803. 20mm projeotilea. El Segundo. 
Frankford Arsenal. Philadelphia, Pa. 

—Litton Systems, Van Nuys, Calif, $2,469.- 
176. Data converter coordinated air de- 
fense systems. Van Nuys. Army Missile 
Command, Huntsville. Ala. 

—Stokes Construction Co., San Marcos, Tex. 
$2,709,107. Construction of an adminis- 
tration and operations building at Borg- 
APB, Tex. Engineer Dist., Fort 
Worth, Tox. 

l-W- Bordontown. N.J. $1,- 
493,000. Conrtruction of two mess hall 
at Fort Belvolr, Va. Engineer 
Dist., Norfolk, Va. 

— H. B. Zachry Co., San Antonio, Tex. $8,- 


831,000. Construction of hGllport fncHitios 
at Fort Wolturs, Tex. Engineer Dist., Fort 
Worth, Tex. , - 

-Stewart Warner Corp., Imliiinapoljs, Ind 
<1 •»74 209. Reciprocating compressors 
Indianapolis. Mobility Equipment Com 
mand, St. Louis, Mo. 

—Brunswick Corp., Sugar Grove, Va. $1 
898,657. 3nmm cartridge launchers. Marion 
and Sugar Grove, Va. Edgewood Arsenal 
Md. .. 

—Park Construction Co., Minneniiolis, Minn 
$1,837,171. Work on the Root River-Ru«l 
Creek Project. Rushfoi-d. Minn. Engineer 
Dist., St. Paul, Minn. 

—Civil Works Constructors, Farmington 
Mich. $2,246,385. Work on the Central 
and Southern Florida Flood Control Proj 
ect. Okeechobee, Fla. Engineer Dial. 
Jncksonvillc, Fla. 

— Eidal International Division of S. W. rac 
tory, Inc., Albuquerque, N.M. $2,731,831 
Trailer mounted laundry units. Albiiquoi-. 
quc. Mobility Equipment Command, St 
Louis, Mo. 

— Muncic Gear Work, Muncle, Ind. $3,329,- 
299. 2.7S-inch rocket fin nnd nozzle ns 
semblics. Muncie. Pientinny Arsenal 
Dover, N.J. 

24 — American Mfg. Co. of Tex., Fort Worth 
Tex. $1,190,000. Metal pnrta for 2.76 inch 
rockets. Fort Worth. Ammunition Pro 
eurement & Supply Agency, Joliet, III. 

— Maremont Corp., Sneo, Maine. $1,461,747 
7.G2mm machine guns with spare burrol 
nnd bi-pod nsscmblics. Saco. Army Wenp 
nns Command, Rock Island, III. 

25— Honeywell, Inc., Hopkins, Minn. $6,866,- 
484. Fuzes for bombs. Hopkins. Frocuit- 
ment Detachment, Chicago, III. 

26— Thlokal Chemical Corp., Bristol, Pn. $6,- 
380.011. Varions types and amounts of 
ordnance. Mardinll, Tex. Ammunition 
Procurement & Supply Agency, Joliet, III. 

— U.S. Rubber Co., New York, N.Y. $21,- 
890,855. Manufacturing explosives and 
loading of ammunition items, Joliet, 111. 
Ammunition Procurement & Supply 
Agency. Joliet, HI. 

—General Time Corp., La Snllc, III. $1,927,- 
893. Fuzes for 105mm projectiles. Ln 
Salle. Frankford Arsenal, Philndclphin, 
Pa. 

— Continental Motors, Muskegon, Mich. $5.- 
607,330. Engine assemblies for the M48 
tank. Muskegon. Tank Automotive Com- 
mand, Warren, Mich. 

— Continental Motors, Muskegon, Mich. $8,- 
483,358. IVit 3 nnd 6 horsepower engines. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Mobility Equipment Com- 
mand, St. Louis, Mo. 

— Colt’s, Inc., Hartford, Conn. $2,943,602. 
M16 rifles, Hartford. Army Weapons Oom- 
mnnd, Rock Island, III. 

— Bell Helicopter Co., Fort Worth, Tex. $3,- 
417,954. Rotary wing blades for the UII-1 
helicopter. Fort Worth. Aviation Mate- 
riel Command, St. Louis, Mo. 

— Qberg Construction Corp,, Mortliridgc, 
Calif. $4,630,770. Work on the Snn Jose 
Creek Channel, Near Pomona, Calif. En- 
gineer Dist., Los Angeles, Calif, 

— Caterpillar Tractor Co., Pcorin, III. $1,- 
208,060. 18 heavy tractors. Pcorin. Mobil- 
ity Equipment Command, St. Louis, Mo. 

— G. W. Galloway Co., Bnidwin Park, Cnllf. 
$1,008,418, Containers for Shillelngh mis- 
siles. Ontario, Calif. Army Missile Com- 
mand, Huntsville, Ala. 

— A, O. Smith Corp., Gbiengo, Hi. $16,221,- 
731. Mctnl parts for 760-lb. bomba. Wnco, 
Tex. Ammunition Procurement & Supply 
Agency, Joliet, HI. 

— Kanarr Corp., Kingston, Pn. $8,262,500. 
40mm grenade launchers. Kingston. Army 
Weapons Command, Rock Island. III. 

29— List & Clark Construction Co., Overland 
Park, Kan. $1,866,796. Work on the Stock- 
ton Reservoir Projeet. Dale and G«lnr 
Counties, Mo. Enfdncer Dist., Kansns City, 
Mo. 

—Day & Zimmerman, Philadelphia, Pa. $20,- 
016.130. Miscellaneous componento for 
medium caliber ammunition: loading, as- 
sembling and packing of medium cnllber 
ammuniHonj and operating and mainte- 
nance activities at Use Long Star Ammu- 
niUon Plant, Texarkana, Tex. Ammuni- 
tion Procurement & Supply Agency, Joliet, 

— Patfon-Tully Transportation. Memphis, 
Gonstni^on work on 
the Mississippi River and tributaries cimn- 
nel improvement projeet. Near Caruthovs- 
ville, Mo. Engineer Dist., Memphis, Tenn. 

Engine Co., Columbus, Ind. $8,- 
277,074. Diesel engine nag<i Tnh|{.,p for 


twt) trucks, Columbus, Tank Aiitomotivo 
ConimiHKl, Warren, Midi. 

- Hell Ileliciipter, Fort Worth, Tex, $1,000,- 
000, Cra.-iK damage kits fui' LFII-1 holicoii- * 
levs. $1,493, .5.57, Quill iissemhlUis for UH-l 
iu-licoiitci'H. Foil Worth- Aviation Materiel 
Gommaiirl, Ht. Louis, Mu, 

31 — H.C.A., Ciimden, N.J. $l,2U4,t)8'l, Pi)rliible 
man-pack r.uiio scU. Caindoii. Mlficlrsiiilca 
Communil, I’liilndclpliiii, I’li. 

— General Eicciric, Kyvacuaci, N.Y. $4,957,- 
740. Votiiclcr-inmmtcil ra<lnr sets. I'iUslicM. 
Mass, and Syracuse. Eloctroiiios Coitimimd, 
I’liiladclphia, Pa. 

— Strong Eloclric Corp., Tolodo, Ohio. $1,- 
215,886, 70 Hoarcli lights. Toledo. Elec- 
tronics Commatui, Fortli Moriruintti, N.J. 

— VARO, Inc., Garland. To.x, .$:i.000.000. 
Image iatcii.sllier assciiililioa. Gailnnd, 
Etunlronics Commaad, Furl Monmoiilh, 
N.J, 

- Sperry Uiiiid Corp., Pliooiiix, Ariz, $1,- 
066,234. Indicators for rii<ii<i inagaette 
coinpasscs. .Salt Lake City, UlaU ami 
Pliocaix. Southwest rrocun.-nioiit Detiich- 
moiit, Pasadena, Calif. 

— Norris InduslricH, Los Angoles, Calif. $1,- 
087,370, OOmin cartridgo casoH. Vernon, 
Calif. SouthwoHl Pvocuronioiil ILitneli- 
meiit, Piisadciia, Calif, 

— AV(’0 Corp., Ktratfonl, C<miu $17,019,583. 
TTKi-L-IJl engiacs for llll-l hidiroiitsiB. 
Stratford, Aviation Matnriel Coriininnd, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

— ColliiiH Radio Co., Addiatin, 'L’ex. $1,203.- 
474. Avionin kits for XJIl-1 lioibniilntB. 
Addison. Aviation Materlol Cmniiinuil. -Si. 
Imiils, Mo. 

- Grumman Aircraft Engiiiccihig Coni., 
HatliiiMKO, N,Y. .$3,7 19,000. NTodi-niizatlon 
of OV-IH nii'eraft. $2,203,500, Muibi-iii zn- 
tlon of OV-IC aircraft. .Sluiivt, I’Ta. Avlii- 
tlon Materiel Command, St. I,oiiIh, Mu. 

-••Mack Trucks, Allentown, Pn. $5,43 1,800, 
Axlo assemblies for i0-t<ni ti'uekH, Allen- 
town. Tank Automollvo Coininimd, War- 
ren, Midi. 

— While Motor Corp., CliicuKO, III. $1,217,- 
115. Etigiaccrlng sorvicoa iit hiiihu'VI of 
M39 Irueks. Chicago. Tank A\itomutlv(,‘ 
Command, Warron, Midi. 

— General Motors, Detroit. Midi. 81,852,608, 
TniekB, Haltimore. Md. Tunic AutotiuilEvc 
Command, Warren, Midi, 

— nnwcn-McLnughlin-York, Inc., Yuvk, I’n, 
$1,721,860. Elovnllng drive uiiBombllco nnd 
travorsing drive assemlilies fur MIOV nml 
MHO vehicles. York. Tank AiiUiinnt ivi* 
Command, Warren, Midi. 

— Stevens Mfg. Co., Ebeii.slnirt?, Pa. $1.- 
140,403, 2'/j-lon. 2-wlieel Iriiilur cliaHsU, 
Ebensburg, Tank Automotive Comiiininl, 
Warren, Midi. 

— Eaton, Ynlo & Town Mfg. Co., HnUivIn, 
N.Y. $3,636,780. Diesel iinitiiKxIrlven 
Bcoop Iniiders. Hatiivia. Mciiiility Mi|t^E|). 
ment Command, St, LouIh, Mti. 

- •Emci'son Electric, St, Izmin. Mi», $15,212,- 
500, Armamont siibHyiiti^niH I'onibimitbhik 
madiine min nnd gnmiide luuiielier -for 
Cobra lielicoptor. SI. Louis, Wciipoiii 
Command, Rock IslnnU, III, 

— Ford Motors. Doarliorii, Midi. $2.2111.170. 
Tractor tnieks. I.oulsvillo, Ky. Tnnk 
Aulomolivo Command, WniToti, Mich, 

— Chrysler Motors, Detroit, Mieli. $11,700,- 
000. •'J'l-ton tnicka. Wiirroii, Mich, T'mik 
Automotive Command, Wiii'i'cn, Mli-li. 

—Continental Motors, Mobile, Alii. $5,957.- 
700. Engine nsRombllcs, wllli cuntiilntta. 
for rebuilding nnd rofittiiiir of riJiiib:iil 
volilcIcB. Mobile. Tank Automollvn f.Viin- 
mand, Wiirreii, Midi. 

— Hcrciilca Engino Corp., Canton. Oblo. $C.- 
581,618. Engino niiaomblios for 2',f|-Uni niiil 
five-ton trucks. Oanton. Tank Aiiloino- 
tlvo Command, Warren, Midi, 

— Mason & Ilnngoi' — Silas Mnson (lo., l.ox- 
ington, Ky. $6,007,330. Luitiling, nnseni- 
bling and packing of 750-lb. bombs. Ornnd 
Island, Neb. Ainmunlllon Fracureniont St 
Supply Agency, Joliet, III. 

— HoIbou Defense Corp., KingRporl, Tonn- 
$5,750,200. Miscollancous propollnnt nnd 
explosivoB. KlngBport. Amiminltlnn rto- 
curomont & Supply Agency, JoHot, III, 

— Consolidated Box Co., Tnmpn, Fin. $],- 
644,187, Fiber contninora for EimmuiiUion. 
Tampa, Ammunition Procuroinonl & Hnis- 
ply Agency, Joliet, III. 

— General Time Corp., LaSnlle, III. $4,961,- 
624. Time fuzes for 4.2-lnch morlnr pro- 
jectiles nnd 105mm arlllinry IILiitninntlng 
sheila. LnSnlle. Ammunition Proccduro- 
ment & Supply Agency, Jollot, 111. 

— Z D Products, El Segundo, Cnllf. $2,Q6t,> 
648. Ordnance components, El Segundo. 
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Ammunition Procui'ement & Sin)i>ly 
Agency, Joliet, 111. 

—Corning GIbrs Works, Corning, N.Y. gl.- 
818,887, Ceramic contninera for aircraft 
munition (lisDenaing systems. Mnrtins- 
burg, w, Vn, Ammunition I'mcuiemunt 
Bricigciiort. Ammunition Procurement and 
Supply Agency, Joliet, 111. 

— DynamicH Corp. of Ainericii, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 82,038,490. BO-cyolo generator sets, 
Bridgeport, Ammunition Procurement & 
Supply Agency, Joliet, III. 

NAVY 

1 — KDI Corp., Norwood, Oiiio, 811.142,262, 
Mark 340 meclinuieal time fuses, Nor- 
wood, Ships Parts Contro! Center, 
Mectiatiicsburg, Pa, 

—Litton Systems, Woodland Hills. Calif, 
S7,12C,3r)0, Equipment related to inertial 
navigational systems and computer sys- 
tems of aircraft. Woodliuul Hills. Aviation 
Suiiply Office, Philadelphia, Pa, 

— Llng-Tcinco-Vought, Greenville, Tex, $2,- 
984,212, Services and materials for mudi- 
fleatioa of ES.121K aircraft, Greenville. 
Naval Air Systems Command, 

—All American Engineering Co., Wilming- 
ton, Eel. $2,076,784. Arresting gear sys- 
tems. Wilmington. Naval Air Engineering 
Conler, Piiilndeliihia, Pa. 

—Atlantic Research Corp., Ale.xaiulria, Va. 
$1,490,100. Rocket motors for the Standard 
missile. Gainesville, Va. Naval Ordnance 
Systems Command. 

— Staiiwlck Corp., Arlington, Vn. 81,117,424. 
Engineering, studies, planning evaluation 
and related work in connection witli ovei'- 
hiuil of attack aircraft carrier US.S Sara- 
toga (CVA-60). Arlington. Naval Ship- 
yard, Pliiladelphia, Pa. 

— United Telecontrol Electronics, Asbury 
Park, N.J. $1,342,682, Alrborao radar 
beacons, Asbury Park. Naval yVir Systcm.s 
Command. 

—Lockheed Aircraft, Burbank, Calif. $1,- 
820,407. Increased funding for modificii- 
tloii of SP-2H aircraft, Burbank, Naval 
Air Systems Command. 

— United Aircraft, East Hartford, Conn. $1,- 
016,088. Stand aasomhlios used to support 
engines on F-lllA aircrafl. East Hart- 
ford. Navy Aviation Supply Office, I’hila- 
delpliia. Pa. 

2 — IIugliCB Aircraft, Culver City, Calif. $72.- 
212,800, Airborne missile control systems 
for Phoenix missiles. Culver City, Naval 
Air SyKtems Command. 

—General Signal Corp., Woodbury, N.Y. $4,- 
062,631. rjecodors, Woodbury. Naval Ship 
Sysloins Command, 

—Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. $2,210,490. O.xygon-breatliing appa- 
ratus and canisters used liy flrollglitiiiK 
teams aboard ship. Evans City, I’a. Navy 
Ships Parts Control Ceiiler, Moclmnles- 
burg. Pa, 

— Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne, Iiid. $2,000,- 
000. Contlmicd basic engineering and de- 
velopment of an air ilroppnbie ASW soao- 
buoy system. Fort Wayne. Naval Air Sys- 
tems Command. 

—LTV, Inc., Dallas, Tex. $1,688,000. Ac- 
quisition and installation of production 
equipment nt Naval Weapons Industrial 
Reserve Plant, Dallas, Tex. Naval Air 
Systems Command. 

— United Aircraft, Norwalk, Conn, $1,122,- 
030. Indicators, transmitters, controls, 
and radar sots for A-OA aircraft. Norwalk. 
Navy Aviation Supply Office, Plilludclphia, 
Pa. 

— Atlas Fabricators, Long Bench, Calif. $1,- 
070,068. Mark 70 practice bomba. La 
Mirada, Calif., and Murfreesboro, Tenn, 
Navy Ships Parts Control Center. Meelian- 
Icsburg, Pa. 

—Douglas Aircraft, Tulsa, Okln, $1,070,000. 
Modillcntion of throe A-3B aircraft. Tulsa. 
Navy PiirchnsinB Office, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

8 — Aorojot-Gcnornl Corp., Azusa, Calif. $41,- 
250,608. Production of MIC 40 torpedoes. 
Aansa. Naval Ordnance Syalems Com- 
mand. 

—United Aircraft, East Hartford, Conn. 
$12,483,762. J-G2-P-8A engines. East Hart- 
ford, Naval Air Systems Command. 

— General Dynamics, Pomona, Cntif. $9,- 

660,000, Standard Arm missiles. Pomona. 
Naval Air Systems Command. 

— Tclcdyno Systems, Hawthorne, Calif, $7,- 
400,860, Self-contained navigation sys- 
tems. Navnl Air Systems Command. 

— North American Aviation, Columbus, Ohio. 
$4,840,000. T-2B aircraft and related 


ociuipment. Columbus, Naval Air Systems 

Comnwnd, 

— Sperry Gyroscope Co., Great Neck, N.Y. 
$3,874,.SS6. Fabrication and test of proto- 
type models of the Phase II integrnted 
Light Attnck Avionics System. Great 
Neck. Navai Air Systems Command. 

- 'Maxson Electronics, Old Forge, Pn. §3 - 
030.060. Biillitup missiles. Old Forge. 
Niival Air Systems Command. 

— “{’Jdlicoii Co., Siidbudy, Mass. $2,100,786, 
Eleetrenic giiid.ancc cauipment ami rclatod 
siiiipoit for the Poseidon weapon system, 
tiudbiivy. Special Projects Onice. 

4— Litton Systems, Inc., Woodland Hills, 
Cnhi. $4,866,113. Inertial navigation sys- 
toing and special aupiiort equipment. Wood- 
bind ITuls. Naval Air Systems Command. 
— Nnrlli Atnericnn Avintion, Columbus. Ohio. 
53,641^66. Airborne pod couiitermcasure 
sets. Columbus. Nuval Air Systems Com- 
CTliUld. 

— ‘St Stevenson Services, Houston, 
lex. _ $1,705,300. Varinble-frcqucncy 
ncouslic dicscl-generntor sets, component 
parts, find engineering services. Houston, 
Naval Ship Systems Command. 

— Ciirtiss-Wi ight Corp., Wood-Ridge, N.J. 
$1,464,023. Product, auppoi-t engincoring 
services for J-OS engines. Wood-Rldge. 
Naval Air .Systems Command. 

6 — Miami Beach. Yneht Corp., Miami Beach, 
Fin. $l,2S9,8D4. Motor whaleboats. Miami 
Hoiicb. Naval Ship Systems Command. 

— llartman-IIuyck Systems, Iliinthiglon Sta- 
tion, N.Y. $1,000,000, Components for 
the navigation system used in P-3A and 
P-3B aircraft. Hiinthiglun Station. Navy 
Aviation .Supply Olllco, Pliiindolphla. Pa. 

— Philco-Pord Corp., Palo Alto, Calif. $1,- 
185,467. Maintenunco and spare parts 
shelters used in support of MoIiMg (Hull- 
copier) Landing Control Genlora. Pnlo 
Alto. Navnl Supply Center, Oakland. 
Calif. 

8— Security Construction Co., Richmonit, Vn. 
$1,942,000. Addition to a fuel accessories 
ovei'hnul building nt Norfolk, Va., Naval 
Air Klnlion. Atlantic Dlv., Navnl Fncil- 
itiea Engineering Command. Norfolk, Vn. 

— G. L. Cory, San Diego, Calif. $1,087,670. 
Consti'iJcUon of an aircraft maintenance 
banger nt the Naval Auxillnry Air Sta- 
tion, Imperial Beach. Calif. Naval Facll- 
itlos Engineering Command. 

9— Honeywell, Inc., Ilopklna. Mina. $G2,070,- 
IR7, Pveuluetioii of MK 46 torpedoc.s. Hop- 
kins, Naval Ordnance Systems Command. 

— ,l€)lmH Hopkins University, Applied Physics 
r.nbnalary, Silviag Spring, Md, $2,084,000. 
Work on the Tnloa wempon system. Silver 
Spring. Navnl Ordnance S3'stcmR Com- 
mand. 

— Fniidiild Camera & Instriinicnt Corp,, 
PnramuH, N.J. $1,770,496. Radar sets, 
apai'e parts and engineering sci'vlccs. 
PnrniiniB. Naval Ship Systems Command. 
—Daniel Construction Co. of Virginia, Rich- 
mond, Va, $1,070,000, Construction of an 
air Iniincii missile facility nt the Navnl 
Weapons Stntlon, Yorktown, Vn, Naval 
Ffieilities Engineering Command, 

— Barry L. Miller Rugluecring, Hawthorne. 
Cnilf, $1,401,272. Fuses for Wnlloye mis- 
Biles. IIflwtlmi*no. Navnl Air Systems Com- 
mand. 

10— General Prceiaioni Inc., Binghnmpton. 
N.Y, $10,608,857. Seven F-4B weapon sys- 
training sets including support items. 
Pnlto Alto, Calif, nnd Binghnmpton. Naval 
"mining Devlco Center, Orlando, Fla, 
—University of Calif., Santa Barbara, Cnilf. 
$2,037,060, Oceanographic research. San 
Diego, Calif, Otnee of Navnl Research. 

— E. C. Young & J. W. Vickrey, El Cajon, 
Calif. $1,020,000. Construction of aircraft 
parking np-'ons at tiic Marine Corps Air 
Station, Santa Ann. Calif. Southwest Div., 
Naval Fneilitics Engineering Command. 
Snn Diego, Calif. 

12~Jolm C. Grimherg Co., Rockville, Md. $3,- 

146.000. Construction of a central heating 
plant nt the Navnl Academy, Aanniralis, 
Md. Chosnponfce Div., Naval Facilities En- 
gineering Command, Washington, D.O. 

— King-Hunter, Inc., Greensboro, N.O. $1,- 
206,304. Construction of a combat dircc- 
Uon annex at the Fleet Anti-Air Warfare 
Training Center, Dnm Neck, Va. Atlantic 
Div,, Naval Facilities Engineering Com- 
mand, Norfolk, Vn. 

—John C. Griinhorg Co., Rockville. Md. $1,- 

007.000. Construction of a nitroglycerine 
plant at the Naval Ordnance Station. 
Indian Head, Md. Chesapeake Div., Naval 
Pncilltles Engineering Command, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


— FMC Corp., MinneapoliH, Minn. $1,110,000. 
Component iiart.s for 6"/64 Murk 42, Mod 
7 gun mounts. Mianeaiiolis, Naval Ord- 
nnnee Sliiticm, Louisville. ICy. 

— DilMuBham Corp., Honolulu, Hawaii $!,• 

679,000. Construction of shoreline protec- 
tion of Johnson Island, Hawaii. Pacific 
Dtv.p Navnl FacLlitiea Engineering Com- 
mand, Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. 

— Granger Associates, Palo Alto, Calif. $1,- 
036,649. Inverted cone, liigli frequency nn- 
tofiiiac. Palo Alto. Navy Purchiising Of- 
fice. Washington. D.C. 

—Irvin Pnrn-3pace Center, Glendale, Calif. 
$1,111,031. Mobile electric power plants 
used to supply power for aircraft in flight 
lines, rnmps and in liangors. GJendnlc, 
Navy Purchasing Oilico, Washington, D.C. 
— Sylvania Electronics Syateius, Needham 
TToigiits, Mass. $1,938,610. Tactical Eloe- 
tronic coiinlermeasures trainer with ro- 
Inted services and mnlorinls. Needham 
Heights. Nuvnl Training Devlco Center, 
Orlando, Fin. 

15 — Wells Iiidiisti'ics, North Hollywood, Calif, 
$3,433,330. Starling systems for jet oii- 
gino aircraft. North Hoi lywooil. Naval Air 
Systems Command, 

— United Aircraft, Stratford, Conn. $2,604,- 
400. SH-3D lielicoplors. Stratford. Naval 
Air Systems Coinimunl. 

— U.a. Steel, Pittsburgh. Pa. $2,698,170, 
2.S0-lb, bomb bodies. McKces]>oi't, Pa. Navy 
Ships Parts Control Center, Mechanics- 
burg, Pa. 

—Sperry Piedmont Co., Charlollesville. Va, 
$2, 190,000. _ Field improvement kits for 
radar oquiimiont aboard nnval surface 
stiijis. CharlottoBville. Naval Ship Systoma 
Cnnuniiiul. 

—Sanders Associatos, Nashua, N.H. $1,600,- 
OOO. Classified electronics equipment. 
Nnshiui. Naval Air .Systems Command. 

— San Diego Marine Construction Cn., San 
Diego, Calif. $1,222,680. 15 open lighters. 
.San Diego. Navnl Ship Systems Conimniu!, 

16 — uysoii & Co., Pensacola, Pin, $3,403,601, 
Con.slriiction of 260 family housing iinlta 
nt the Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 
Southeast Dlv,, Navnl Facilities Engineer- 
ing Commniul, Cluirleslon, S,C, 

— General Precision, Inc,, Gloiulalo, Cnilf. 
$1,211,311. Production of MK 43 torpedo 
flrn control systems. Glendale, Nnval Ord- 
nance fiyatema Command. 

— Todd Sliipyards Corp., Brooklyn, N.Y, $L,- 
159,600. Overhaul of the destroyor tender 
ySS Grand Canyon (AD-Sfi), Brooklya, 
Suporvlaor of Shipbuilding, First Naval 
Diet., Boston, Mass. 

17— Poster Construction Co., Annlioim. Calif. 
$1,228,033, Constnictlon of a teHtliig-ns- 
sombllng-checkoiit facility for air-launched 
missiluH, Fallbrook, Calif. Soulhwesl Dlv., 
Nnval Facilities Englncorliig Command, 
San Diego, Calif, 

—Hercules, Inc., Wilmington, Del. $1,224,- 
000, lo conduct solid propellant rocketry 
supporting rcsonrcli. Cumborinud. Md. 
Nnval Ordnance Sysloins Commnnd. 

18 — Collins Hailln Co,, Codnr Rapids, Iowa. 
$2,096,316. Airboriie UHF radio sots. Cedar 
Ilnuid-H. Naval Air Systems Command. 

—Canadian Commercial Corp., Ottawa, 
Canada. $3,290,442. Struotnrnl components 
for the attack aircraft carrier USS Mid- 
way. Montreal, Canada. Navy Supnly Cen- 
ter. Oakland. Cnilf. 

10— McDonnell Doiiffins Co., St. Louis. Mo. 
$287,386,000. F-4B and RF-4G aircraft. St. 
Louis. Nnval Air Systems Commnnd, 

— Rles Construction Co., San Diego, Calif, 

SX, 718,444. Construction of BOQ witli mess 
facilities nt Camp Pendloton, Calif. South- 
west Div., Navnl Pnoilitios Engincoring 
Command. Snn Diego. Cnilf, 

— .lolnia Hopkins University, Applied Science 
Laboratory, Silver Spring, Md. $1,100,- 
900, Resenreh work on tiic Talos weapon 
system. Silver Spring. Naval Ordnance 
Systems Command, 

22— General Dynamics, Pomona. Calif, $7,- 

080,000. Production of tho Standard mls- 
silo. Navnl Ordnance Syatoms Command. 
—Harvey Construction Co., Mnnehester, 
N.H. $1,28,3,000. Construction of a aovvage 
disposal system at tho Portsmouth, N.H., 
Navnl Shipyard. Northonat Div., Nnval 
FncliiticB Enginccrlns Commnnd, Boaton, 
Mass, 

2a~Wc8tlngliauso Electric Corp., Baltimore. 
Md, $27,600,000. Airborne radar aets, 
Bnltimore. Naval Air Systems Command, 
Precision, Glendale, Cnilf. $0,604,- 
046. Major component for MK tlS tor- 
pedo fire control systoma. Qkndnle. Naval 
Ordnance Systems Command. 
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— Sperry-Rund Corp.. lx>ng Island City, N.Y. 
S1.091,H70. Technical sovvices in support 
of Tnrtar. Turritr and Tiilos missile sys- 
tems. Long Island City. Navy Purchasing 
OlTice, Lo-s Angelos, Calif. _ „ 

24- ItCA, Camden. N.J. $3,750,000. Radio sets. 
Caniden. Naval Ship Systems Command. 

— Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago, 111. $l,i8S,- 
99.5. Classified radar onuipnioiit. Chicago. 
Naval Ship Systems Command. 

— Electromagnetic Technology Corp., Col- 
mar, Pii. $1,587,190. Transistorized elec- 
tronic counters and related data. Colmar, 
Naval Ship Systems Command. 

—Martin Marietta, Orlando. Fin. $2,000,000. 
Missile launchers for various aircraft. 
Orlando. Navy Aviation Supply Ofllce, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ^ ^ 

25 — LTV Aerospace Corp., Dallas, Te.x. $34,- 
299,386. A-7I1 aircraft. Dallns. Naval Air 
Systems Command. 

— Ixiekheed Aircraft, Marietta, Gn. $8,718,- 
800. EC-130 aircraft. Marietta. Naval Air 
Systems Command. 

—Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
$4,424,212. Airborne communication, navi- 
gation and identification systems and com- 
ponents, Cedar Rapids. Naval Air Systems 
Command. 

— Bunker-Ramo Corp., Canoga Park, Calif. 
$2,432,309. Electronic counter-measure 
equipment. Silver Spring, Md, and Canoga 
Park. Naval Air Systems Command, 

—Lockheed Missiles & Space Co., Sunnyvale, 
Calif. $2,000,000. Modification of Polaris 
missile checkout equipment. $3,317,872. 
Design and development of training equip- 
ment for the Poseidon weniion system. 
Sunnyvale. Special Projects Office. 

2G— Bermlle Powder Co., Saugus, Calif. $12,- 
862,680. Production of MARK 24 parachute 
flares, Saugus. Navy Ships Parts Control 
Center, Mcchnnicsburg. Pn. 

— Texas Instruments, Dallas, Tex. $6,192,- 
021. Wing and fin sets and guidance and 
control sections for Shrike missiles, Dallas. 
Naval Air Systems Command. 

— Raytheon Co., Bedford, Mass, $3,009,000. 
Design and development on Sparrow III 
missiles. Bedford. Naval Air Systems Com- 
mand, 

—General Instrument Corp., Chicopee, Mass, 
$2,692,242. Fuzes for 250 and 600-lb, 
bombs, Chicopee. Navy Ships Parts Con- 
trol Center, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

-Sperry Rand Corp., Bristol, Tenn. $2,655,- 
621. Wing and fin sets, and guidance and 
control sections for Shrike missiles, Bris- 
tol. Naval Air Systems Command. 

— Kaman Aircraft, Colorado Springs. Colo, 
$1,606,400. Classified services in connec- 
tion with the Fleet Ballistic Missile Weapon 
System. Colorado Springs, Special Projects 
Office. 

-Stanford Research Institute, Menlo Park, 
Calif. $1,481,101. Naval operations re- 
search. Menlo Park. Office of Nnval Re- 
search. 

— Philco-Ford Corp., Palo Alto, Calif. |I,- 
128,960. Landing control central shelters 
used for control of helicopter traffic. Oak- 
land, Calif. Naval Supply Center, Oakland, 
Calif, 

29— Mathlasen Tanker Industries, Philadelphia, 
Pn. $92,000,00. Services, Military Sen 
Transportation Service. 

—Marine Transport Lines, New York, N.Y. 
$101,000,000. Services. Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service. 

—American Mfg. Co. of Tex., Fort Worth, 
Tex. $7,330,400, Eight-Inch projectiles. 
Port Worth. Navy Ships Parts Control 
Center, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

—General Electric, Cincinnati, Ohio. $3,981,- 
348. 13,708,929. J79-GB-10 engines for F-4J 
aircraft. Cincinnati. Navy Aviation Supply 
Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

—Hughes Aircraft, Culver City, Calif. $2,- 

031,000. Phoenix missile system funding, 
Naval Air Systems Command. 

— Norris Industries, Los Angeles, Calif. $1,- 
096,400. Cartridge cases for eight-inch 
projectiles. Los Angeles. Navy Ships Parts 
Control Center, Mechanicsburg, Pa, 

— I.T.&T., Nutley, N.J. $1,000,000. Airborne 
welver transmitters. Nutley, Naval Air 
Systems Command. 

— General Motors, Indianapolis, Ind. $3,821,- 
200. Kits for T68-Aie engines. Indiannp- 
Mis. Aviation Supply Office. Philadelphia, 

— Whitliyt-Turner Construclion Co., Mem- 
Tenn, $1,747,000, Construotion of a 
4,000-man building at Memphis Naval Air 
Station. Southeast Div,, Naval Facilities 
Engineering Command, Charleston. S.O. 

—Prank J. Rooney, Inc., Miami, Fla. $1,. 
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297,669. Construction of a training build- 
ing at the Naval Training Center, Orlando, 
Fla. Southeast Div., Naval Facilities En- 
gineering Command, Charleston, S.C. 

- -Teledyne Inc., Berwick, La. $3,242,009. 
Aluminum-constructed fast patrol boats. 
Berwick. Naval Ship Systems Command. 

—Sperry Band Corp., St. Paul. Minn. $1,- 
590,280. Production of fire control digital 
computers and related equipment for Talos 
missiles. St. Paul. Naval Ordnance Sys- 
tems Command. 

— Western Electric, New York, N.Y. p,272,- 
000. Oceanographic research, Whlppany. 
N.J. Navy Purchasing Office. 

— AiResearch Mfg. Co., Phoenix. Ana. $1.- 
082,083. Spare parts for T76-G-10/12 en- 
gines for OV-IOA aircraft. Phoenix. Avia- 
tion Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

— Belhlehem Steel Corp., Baltimore, Md. $1,- 

224.000. Regular overhaul of the oiler USS 
Chukawan (AO-lOO). Baltimore. Super- 
visor of Shipbuilding, Fifth Naval Dist., 
Norfolk, Va. 

MARINE CORPS 

2— FMC Corp., San Jose, Calif. $2,819,647. 
Roadwhecl caps and assemblies for am- 
phibious vehicles. San Jose, Headquarters, 
Murine Corps. 

15 — ^hlaglinc, Inc., PInconnIng, Mich. $1,248,- 
332. Shelter and handling systems used to 
assemble aircraft ordnance. PInconnIng. 
Headquarters, Marine Corps, 

17— G. C. Dewey Corp., New York, N.Y, $2,- 

700.000. Communications and radar equip- 
ment. New York. Headquarters, Marine 
Corps. 

22 — Cansdian Commercial Corp., Ottawa, Can- 
ada. $6,620,896. Telegraph-telephone ter- 
minal sets, Cnmpbellton, New Brunswick. 
Headquarters, Marine Corps, 

AIR FORCE 

2 — TRW, Inc., Rendondo Beach, Calif, $1,- 

283.000. Work on space-ground communi- 
cations. Redondo Bench. Space Systems 
Div., (AI^C), Los Angeles, Calif. 

— ^Avion Electronics, Parnmus, N.J. $1,123,- 
609. Production of airborne radar beacons. 
ParamuB. Oklahoma City Air Materiel 
Area, (AFLG), Tinker AFB, Okln. 

3— Irving Air Chnte Co., Lexington, Ky. $1,- 
442,343, Production of aircraft cargo tie- 
down nets. Lexington. Warner Robins Air 
Materiel Area, (AFLC), Robins AFB, Gn. 

—Eastern Rotocraft Corp., Doylestown, Pa. 
$1,463,004. Production of aircraft cargo 
tic-down nets, Doylestown. Warner Robins 
Air Materiel Area, (AFLC), Robins AFB, 
Ga. 

— Honeywell, Ine., Hopkins, Minn. $13,486,- 
090. Production of bomb components. Hop- 
kins. AcronauUcal Systems Div., (AFSC), 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

—Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. $S,- 

366.000. Ultra High Frequency Terminals 
for Tactical Satellite Communications Oi>- 
crotional Feasibility Test Program. Gednr 
Rapids, Electronic Systems Command 
(AFSC), L, G. Hanseom Field, Mass, 

4 — General Electric, Glnelnnati, Ohio. $32,- 

111.000. FroducUon of J-79-16 and J-7fi-17 
aircraft engines, Evendalo, Ohio. Aero- 
nautical Systems Div., (AFSC), Wrlght- 
Fntterson AFB, Ohio, 

— Bondix Corp., Teterboro, N.J. $2,?82'^8. 
PrcducUon of electronic data processing 
equipment. Teterboro. Acronaurical Sys- 
tems Div., (AFSC), Wright-Patterson 
AFB, Ohio. 

—Litton Systems, Ine., Woodland HHla, 
Calif, $4,173,000. Avionics subsystems for 
F-4 aircraft. Woodland Hills. Aeronautical 
Systems Div., (AFSO), Wrlght-Pattereon 
AFB, Ohio. 

6— Boeing Co., Seattle. Wash. $3,438,701. De- 
sign, development and testing of mlralle 
trajectory prediction systema and related 
equipment. Seattle. Ballistic Systems Div.. 
(AFSC), Norton AFB. Calif. 

—General Motors, Indianapolis, Ind. $1,200,- 
000, Aireraft engine development. Indl- 
anapoils, AeronauUcal Systems Div,. 
(APSO), Wright-Patterson APB, Ohio. 

— AVCO Corp., Richmond, Ind. $8,000,000. 
Prodnetlon of fnaes and related equipment 
for aircraft ordnance. Richmond. Aero- 
nautical Systems Dlv„ (APSO). Wright- 
Patterson APB, Ohio. 

8— Vara, Inc., Garland, Tex. $3,441,786, Pro- 
aucth>n of aireraft ordnance ejector racks. 
Mexla. Tgc, Warner Robins Air Materiel 
Area, (AFLO), RoUns AFB, Ga. 


-General American Traiisportatloii Cortu, 
Niles, 111. $1,162,020. Pmthictioii of bomb 
components, Niles. Acronmitical Systems 
Div., (AFSC), Wright-Piittci'Koii AFU, <igu 
Ohio. 

— Universal Coinptronirs Corp., Thoriiwoocl, 

N.Y. $1,062,720. Pi'odiicLion of cojnnunii- 
eations equipment. Tlioviiwood. ^Vurn^;r- 
Robins Air Miitoriel Ai-oii, (AFLC). Itoblns 
AFB. Gn. 

9 — Uadinllon Inc., Mcllxnirtic!, Fin. $2,873,- 
240. Conntniclion of n liirgo, spacc- 
orieiited nntetum, Melboui-iie. Spnee Sys- 
tems Div,, (AFSC), Los Angeles, Ciilif. 

10— Adams Itiissell Co., Walthiiin, Mass. $1,- 
326,741, Proiluclion of uiilonnn systema for 
0-62 airemft. Waltliiim. Oklahoma City 
Alt' Materiel Aren, (AFLC), Tinker AFii, 

Okln, 

— lintcsvillc Mfg. Co., Ilatesville, Ark. $1,- 
081,068. Bomb cuiniioiientH. BntcsvLIIo. 
Acronaulicnl SystcniH l)lv,, (AFSC), 
Wrlglit-Pattcrson APII, Ohio. 

11— AVCO Corp., Klclimoiid, Inti. $0,068,000. 
Production of aircraft oiHlnaiico fuzes, con- 
tainers and related cquipiTK.'iil, Ttlchmonc), 
Aeronautical Systems Div., (AFSC), 
Wriglit-Pntttfi'flon AFII, Ohio. 

— I.«ckhccd Missiles & Space Co., Sunnyvale, C 
Calif. $6,800,600. Lnuneli sorvieca for the 
Agcna rocket from Api'il 1006 to Septcni- 
bor 1907. Vandenberg Ak'H. Cnllf, Kimce 
Systems Div., (AFSC), Los AngeleH, Calif. 

— (icnerni Klcctric, West Lynn, Mass. $5,- 
106,030. Production of T-5H engines for 
liclieoptnrH, West Lynn. Arronauticiil Sya- 
toms Div,, (AFSC), WrIglil-PiiltorBon 
AFB, Ohio. 

12 — Douglas Aircraft, .Santn Monica, Cnllf. 
$1,300,000. Production of niiaeo boiislrrs. 
Snata Monica. Sjuveo Systeiisu Div., 
(AFSC), Los Angeles, Cnllf, 

17 — Bendix Cni'p., North Ilollywooji, Calif, $!,• 
061,884. Production of airborne rndiir 
equipment. North Hollywood. Aorcinaulical 
Systems Div,, (AFSO), Wrlght-PaltDraon 
APB, Ohio. 

— Martin-Marietta, Orlando, Flu. $3,504,- 
660. Test and dovelopmont of alvctnfl 
targeting aystoma, Orlando. Air Proving 
Ground Center, Eglln AFII, Fla, 

18— Lockheed Aircraft, Sunnyvale, Calif, $5,- f 
000,000. Work on the mitoUlte cotitrol net- 
work. Sunnyvale, Air Forco Siiti>IIUn Con- 
trol Facility, 1-08 Angelca. Calif. 

— Griiminnn Aircraft Engineering Cnri)., 
Bothpngo, N.Y. $3,200,000. Moillflenthiii to 
S-2D aircraft. Bethpago, Aoroiumllenl Sya- 
toms niv., (APSO), Wriglrt-rnticison 
AFB. Ohio. 

— AVCO Cor|)., Cinclnimti, (7hio, $2,344,811. 

High frequency radio sets arnl rohilcd 
equipment. Cincinnati. Anronmitlcal .‘iys- 
terns Div., (AFSC), WriKht-Pntioraoii 
APB, Ohio. 

— Corning Glass Works, Corning. N,V. fl,* 

468.000. Optical glass. Corniim. Syulema 
Engineering Gi-oup, (AF.'^C), Wrlghl-Pirt- 
toraon AFB, Ohio. 

10 — Nnrlli Amorienn Aviation, AiiahoLni, Cnllf. 
$1,900,000. MnliUennneo, ruDnir, overhaul 
and modification of Mianteman goldnnco 
and control systems. Annholm. IlnlllHllc 
Systems Div., (AFSC), Norton AFU. Cullf. 

— McDonnell Douglas Corn,, Santa Miinicn, 
Calif. $2,124,484. Laiincli iniiuiovL sorvlcis i 
from April 1907 to Sejitnmber 1068 at the fc 
Weslorn Test Range, Vnndenherg AFII, ~ 
Cnllf. SpncQ Systems Div,, (AF80), I,ob 
A ngeles, Cnllf. 

— Lockheed Aircraft, Binljank, Cnllf. $1,- 
228,270, Modification of P-104 nii'crafl. 
Palmdale, Cnllf. Snommento Air Mnlorlel 
Aren. (AFLC), McClellan AFB. Calif. 

— Northron Corp., Hawthorne, Calif. $1,247,- 
000. Dovolopmont work on rciekrt BuIdJinco 
systems. Hawthorne. Ryslemu EiiRlucerlng 
Group, Research and 'Toclinolngy Div., 
(AFSlil), Wright-Patterson AFII, Ohio. 

22— General Motors, Hudson, Ohio. $2,081,012. 
Production of heavy loading oqulnmont 
with adverse terrain cannhllHy. Knclid, 
Ohio. Aeronautical Systoms Div., (AFBC). 
Wright-Pnltoi'son AFB, Ohio. 

— General Dynamics, Fort Worth, Tex. $2, 
907,221, Machine tool modernization. Fori 
Worth. AcronauUcal Syalcms Div., 
(APSO), Wright-PalevBon AFn, Ohio. 

— General Motors, IndlnTinpoHB. Ind, $7,Cl20,- 
000. Production of T-66 tnrbo-pron engines jSJ 
and related equipment. Indlnnaiialia. Aero- 
nautical Systems Div., (AFSO), Wrlaht- 
Patteraon AFB, Ohio, 

— Thokol Chemical Corn., Bristol, Pa, $1.- 

600.000, Production of Stnso I Mlnulomnn 
motors, Brigham City, Utah, DnlUallo Sys- 
terns Div,, (AFSC), Norton APB, Calif. 
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N.Y. $1,332,844, Work on 
the niciiir system on B-52 nircrfift. Owoeo 
» City Air Materiel Area. 

» (APLC), Tinker AFB, Okln. 

Lynn, Mass. $10,. 
742,400. J-SS engines for F-S aireriift. West 
Lynn. Aeronnuticnl Systems Div., (AFSC) 
'''^■'isht-Pntterson AFB, Ohio. 

24— Sylvnnift EIccIronics Products, Inc \VM 
inmsville, N.Y. $1,240,000. Work on u 
tactical commiinicntion satellite test nro- 
nw"’’/ Systems 

OK ^ JI“''8com Field, Mass, 

n Cori>., Davenport, Iowa. $2,860,- 
7U1. i rodiiction of airborne computer com- 
ponents. Denver, Colo, Aeronautical Sys- 
AFB, 0?,io' Wright-Pattorson 

Technology Center, Sunnyvale. 
Calif. $50,850,000. 120-inoh solid fuel 

Systems 

(APSC). Los Angeles, Calif. 

26— General Klectric, West Lynn Mass si? 
378.000 Production of T-OS hel£teV In- 

Systems 

Div., (AFSC). Wriglit-Pntterson APB, 
Ohio, 

Wasliington, Pa. 
p,760,000, Production of a semi-nutomntic 
tnctica air control system, Fort WashinK- 
Wn. Electronic Systems Div., (AFSC) L 
G. Hnnscom Field, Mass. 

—Douglas Aircraft, Tulsa. Okln, $1,466,060. 
Production of modification kits and inspec- 
t on nnd repair of B-06 aircraft. Tulsa. 

)apTp^ Area, 

(AFLC), Robins AFB, Gn. 

Iowa. 

?l,ijU 2 , 082 . Production of communications 
Rnpida, Oklahoma City 
Okin^^''‘'^‘' '' AFB. 

Chomienj Corp., Huntsville, Ala. 
$1,600,000. Production of solid rocket 
Systems Div., 

(AFSC), Los AnBoles. Calif. 

co®i"AnS* San Diego, Calif. $ 1 ,- 

691.000. Repair nnd modification of Atlas 
launch vehicles. San Diego. Ballistic Sys- 

(AFSC), Norton APB, Calif, 
—Wfitklns-Johiisoii Co., Palo Alto. Calif. $3 - 

460.000. Production of eommunicntlona 
efiulpment. Palo Alto. Aeronautical Sys- 

AFB Olilo” Wrlght-Patterson 

Calif. $4,- 

606,944, Prod^uctlon of long lend time com- 
ponents for F-B aircraft. Hawthorne. Aero- 
nautical Systems Div., (AFSC), Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio. “ 

“'nen'nne* Electric, Valley Forge, Pa. $110,- 

020.000. Experiment integration work on 
tile Manned Orbiting Laboratory. Valley 
Forgo. Simco Systems Div., (AFSC), Los 
Angelos, Calif. 

81— Northrop Corp.. Anaheim, Calif. $4,946,- 
588. Production of aircraft i-ocket wnr- 

nw‘ ®' Systems 

Div,, (AFSC), Wright-Pnttornson AFB, 
Ohio. ' 

Precision, Binglmmpton. N.Y. $1,- 
127,002. Production of Instnimont flight 
trainers. BIngliampton. Aoronaiitlonl Sys- 

aTo r!?''- (AFSC), Wrlght-Pattorson 
APB. Ohio. 

~si'’fe"o<. Akron, Ohio. 

$1,902,483. Production of air transportable 
photographic laboratories, Akron, Aoro- 
nnuticnl Systems Div,, (AFSC), Wright- 
Pnttorson APB, Ohio. 

Mirada. Calif. 

$1,847,008, Production of external fuel 
Unks for P-lOl aircraft. La Mirada. 
Snoramonto Air Materiel Area, (AFLC), 
McClellan APB, Calif, 


by Commodity Category 

lEdttor^s ^ote: ffeiow fs a table of militaru prime coiiiracf awards for the 
first 10 monilts of FY 1967. The contract information in the summary is broken 
down by major commodities for the current fiscal year and includes, for com- 
parative purposes, corresponding information for the same period in the last 
fiscal year, 

Thh fa the second snmmaya lo be published in this form in the Defense In- 
cUistiy Bulletiii, miif ta one of a series planned to be issued periodically by the 

s««WHari/ it;«s published in the April 1967 issue 


(Amounts in Millions) 


Ah’ci’aft 

Missile and Space Systems 

Ships 

Tank-Automotive 

Weapons 

Ammtinition 

Electronics and Communications 
Other Hard Goods 


Subsistence 

Textiles and Clothing 
Fuels and Lubricants 


Construction 

Services 

All Actions Under $10,000 Each 
Total* 


July 1966 

July 1965 

Net 

April 1967 

April 1906 

Change 

$ 7,492 

$ 6,672 

$1,920 

3,706 

3,687 

18 

1,865 

1,069 

796 

883 

1,034 

161 

387 

305 

-151 

2,342 

1,910 

432 

3,032 

2,687 

446 

2,019 

1,768 

261 

$21,726 

$17,922 

$3,803 

900 

822 

78 

964 

863 

101 

1,022 

879 

143 

$ 2,876 

$ 2,664 

$ 322 

706 

726 

-20 

2,827 

2,033 

794 

3,291 

2,876 

416 

$31,424 

$26,110 

$6,314 


‘ Excludes work done outside the United States and also excludes civil func- 
tions (rivers and harbors work) of the Ai-my Corps of Engineers. 

The increases ai-e for tlie most part associated with the current military 
action m Southeast Asia. By far the largest increase ($1.9 billion) is for alr- 

m hilHof ^ planes. Sliips increased by 

Slln ^ for escort ships and landing craft. Services increased $0.8 

billion, laige for air and sea transportotion. 


Fifth Army 
Headquarters Moved 

Headquarters, Fifth U.S. Army has 
been moved from Chicago, III,, to Fort 
Sheridan, III. 

The new mailing address is: 

* Commanding General 
Fifth U.S. Army 

Attn: (appropriate staif office sym- 
bol) 

Port Sheridan, 111. 60037 


DEFENSE PRIME CONTRACT AWARDS 
TO SMALL BUSINESS 

(Amounts in Thousands) 

March 1967 
July 1966 

Procurement from All Firms $28,166,201 | 

Procurement from Small Business Firms 6,707,396 

Percent Small Business 20 3 


July 1965 
March 1966 
$22,771,684 
4,903,686 
21.6 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

WASHINGTON. D. C. 20301 
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AFSC Electronics Systems Division Gets 
Key Role in Development of TACSATCOM 


The Air Force Systems Command’s Electronic Systems Division 
(ESD), L. G. Hanscom Field, Mass., has been assigned a key role 
in the development of the first tactical satellite communications 
system for the Defense Department. ESD will carry out a feasibility 
test program, the prelude to a production go-ahead, and will 
develop many of the projected system’s mobile terminals — airborne, 
ground-mobile and shipborne. ’ 

The tests will measure technical performance in situations 
resembling real, operating conditions. This phase of the project 
will use a limited number of mobile terminals or transceivers 
widely dispersed in or near the continental United States, and a 
solar powered payload in outer space. 


Almost all terminals or stations in future tactical systems wi 
be mobile, rather than fixed. Each of the Military Services wi 
specify Its own requirements for the mobile tei-minals whicl 
despite different configuration, will have identical capabilities. 

The Navy will have transceivers on board surface vessels, hell 
copters, fighter aircraft and submarines; the Ai-my will Imv 
equiiment on jeeps, trucks, and combat team backpacks; and th 
II Foice will have its gear not only on its aircraft but also oi 

eky hS satellite of 


TA^ATroM' “™”"“oations system, bearing the acron; 
ACSATCOM will be capable of handling a large number of ca 

01 messages at one time by providing a single point relay direc 
to and from a commander and his tactical units In the fleW. Wh 
completed, the system will be the forerunner of satellite commu 
cations designed for the use of highly mobile military units 
Lieutenant Colonel Edgar A. Grabhorn, USAF is the’ E' 

program manager for the TACSATCOM system. ' ^ 


M16A1 Rifle 
Adopted as Standard 
Army Weapon 

The M16A1 rille (])i'evi(niHly 
the XM16E1) has been adoptHi 
as a standard Army weapon in 
addition to the M-14 rifle now iti 
general use. U. S. Army forces in 
Europe will continue to use tlie 
M-14 which fires the standard 
NATO 7.62mm cartridge. 

The standardization of the 
M16A1 for general Army use 
was made after a two-year 
study in which several small 
arms systems wore evahuiied 
and tested. The study conchuUni 
that, while the heavier M-ld is 
slightly superior to the MKlAl 
in effects on targets at ranges 
beyond 300 meters, the MlOAl ; 
is equal or sui:)erior at shorter 
ranges where targets are usual- 
ly engaged. 

Designed to fire {j.fiGmm (.223 
caliber) ammunition, the Ml(i- 
A1 weighs only a little over six 
pounds. This reduced weight 
will allow reduction of the in- 
dividual soldier’s combat load, 
supply tonnages and, ultimiitoly, 
costs. Procurement schedules 
will take into account the numais 
ber of weapons on hand, re- : 
quirements of otiior Services ; 
and allies, and the Military As- ^ 
sistance Program. ; 
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Solving Pack; 
Through Researcl 



Dr. Edward A. Nebesky 
Dr. Martin S. Peterson 


A short and simple reason wliy the 
Army is interested in solving packag- 
ing problems through research and 
development is this: there is no other 
way to do it. A century ago packaging 
supplies for the combat soldier was 
the job of craftsmen, and the require- 
ments were not much more rigorous 
than they were for civilian users. To- 
day, military requirements for pack- 
aging are written in response to a 
revolution in the traditional concept 
of warfare — a revolution that has 
enormously increased the mobility of 
the Anny, its firepower, and its capa- 
bility for sustaining itself in combat. 

To get down to cases, packages 
must be adapted to rapid, labor- 
saving materials handling media. 
They must protect their contents 
igainst agents of destruction totally 
.mknown 100 years ago, and they 
mvo to fit snugly into sharply defined 
lystems, combat feeding systems, 
riie tare weight of packages today is 
>f vital conceim — not one extra ounce 
:an be tolerated. Higher strength of 
:ontainer materials is required with- 
»ut any increase in weight. Increased 
forage life, easier removal of con- 
ents, re-use after the initial use, bet- 
er patterning of loads, proper safe- 
:uarding of chemical supplies, re- 
uction in cost — these and many other 
iroblems can no longer be solved by 
he craftsman. 

Packaging research at the U.S. 
irmy Natick Laboratories has set 
orth on a dynamic, imaginative long- 
ange program with an ambitious 
oal — complete correlation of packag- 
ig with the military product and 
dlitary supply lino operations. In- 
t’easingly, it is being recognized that 
lore is no category of military equip- 
lent and supplies which can bo held 
ny longer at status quo. Containers 
lUst be based on new, or at least 
reatly improved, design and con- 


stimction concepts and, equally iin- 
IDortant, be tailoi'ed to the require- 
ments of tile product (often a brand 
new product), of the transportation 
media (widely varied as to air, land 
and sea vehicles and cargo sizes and 
shapes), and of the envii'onment 
(sharply different from one zone to 
the next, both in climate and teiTain) . 
Combat success depends on men, to 
be sure, but also on the elHcieney aiul 



sufficiency of equipment and supplies 
in the “get thar fusteth with the 
mostest" principle. 

The role of the container in keep- 
ing the supply stream flowing is too 
well recognized to bo described here, 
but what may not be so well recog- 
nized is the need to lift packaging 
research and development to a level 
compatible with the impressive ad- 
vances made, and being made, in 
materiel. Packaging is a science and, 
as such, is no different or no less im- 
portant than product formulation, 
quality control, or processing (manu- 
facturing) operations, and science 
must be put into packaging. 

It was with this goal in mind that a 
now look at and a new approach to the 
U.S. Army Natick Laboratories' 
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Packaging' Research Program was re- 
cently taken, and .a unified network of 
tasks under three coordinated proj- 
ects drawn up. 

Three Avenues to the Goal 

The three avenues to the attain- 
ment of the paclcaging research and 
development goal are: 

® Packaging performance evalua- 
tion. 

® New packaging engineering sys- 
tems. 

® Applied container engineering de- 
velopment. 

Under the first, container perform- 
ance data derived during actual mo- 
bility supply operations will bo col- 
lected and translated into container 
design and constniction criteria. Un- 
der the .second approacli, the design 
of new packaging engineering sys- 
tems, such advanced concepts ns a 
universal container system, will be 
studied and implemontod. Under tlie 
third, applications of container engi- 
neering developments to the packag- 
ing of products individually, by cate- 
gory, or in combination, will be made. 

Since the bare description of these 
thmo approaches may not suggest 
anything particularly novel in the 
field of container research and devel- 
opment, it will be the next order of 
business to point out what is now In 
each of these pathways to tlio goal 
and the pay-off for the Army. 


Packaging Performance 
Evaluation Criteria 

The successive environments to 
which a container is exposed on its 
journey up to the front area range 
from mild to harsh. When loaded 
containei's leave the factoi*y shipping 
dock, the flrst leg of tills journey is 


1 



likely to be easy, with no move than 
the usual amount of jolts, vibrations 
and abrasions sustained in the do- 
mestic transportation of supplies. The 
next leg of the journey, shipment or 
transshipment overseas by plane or 
.ship, may be but little more rough. 
When a container reaches its detina- 
tion, say a port in South Vietnam, it 
leaves the world of well equipped 
transport media, smooth supply 
routes, ideal climatic environment, 
and orderly handling, and enters on a 
new phase of its journey, the harsh 
part. 

To evaluate packaging perfom- 
ance, the effects of the whole cycle of 
operations from factory to field, and 
in the field, under all types of ad- 
verse climatic and environmental con- 
ditions, must be collected and ana- 
lyzed. This has never been done 
before in a systematic, scientific man- 
ner, Moreover, observations of actual 
packaging performance in the past 
have been visual, supplemented by 
tests after the facts. 

What is needed, and what is already 
well under way, is an objective scien- 
tific system, one based on i*ecording 
devices (placed in selected containers 
of a shipment) that will accurately 
measure the effects of physical and 
other envii'onmental shocks. Once ex- 
perimental data, obtained over a wide 
range of transport media, routes and 
regions, have been collected and ana- 
lyzed, new laboratory test methods 
and techniques wll be devised, corre- 
lating environmental effects with pre- 
dictions of container perfonnanee. By 
these means, a science-oidented engi- 
neering capability for designing and 
constructing militaiy containers can 
be achieved. 

The term “science-oriented" ap- 
plied to packaging research may be 
viewed a bit skeptically by the prac- 
tical man, but it is by no means a 
pretentious description. A container 
structure that will stand up can be 
designed by almost anyone, but a con- 
tainer sti-ucture that will stand up to 
military supply line punishment is 
something else again. In the first 
place, a container has to be “opti- 
mized,” i.e., factor’s of money, mate- 
rials, structural strength adequate 
(and not super-adequate) for the 
job, and a configuration suited to 
transport, handling, storing, and field 
use must he considered and brought 
to a proper balance. For example, 
take one area of concern, physical 


shock. A variety of physical forces 
impact on a container. What cair be 
done to neutralize or at least modify 
those forces? The answer can only be 
found in structural analysis, a com- 
plex and difficult field. In anotlier 
area, materials deterioration, the ap- 
plication of diemistry and microbi- 
ology is required. As to optimal con- 
figurations, the job has to be done by 
the mathematician or topologist. It is 
probable that the computer will have 
to be employed for many perfoim- 
ance evaluation tasks. 

New Packaging Engineering 
Systems 

The word “systems” is used here in 
a technical rather than a military 
sense. For example, a packaging sys- 
tem for radiated foods is a technical 
system that must fit into a military 
feeding system. Packaging engineer- 
ing systems are not unknown today, 
but witli advances in combat develop- 
ment systems we shall need to look 
ahead to a day when it will be pos- 
sible, given the proper scientific and 
technological capability, to design 
and construct not a multiplicity of 
systems but a "universal container 
system”— capable of use in any mili- 
tary supply system and fitted well to 
the overall military supply system. 




With the abundance of now pack- 
aging materials available today, with 
the new packaging methods being de- 
vised, with the new concepts of dis- 
tribution, it is essential that the 
fabrication and construction of to- 
morrow’s packages and containeis be 
designed to incorporate the reliabil- 
ity and necessary protection of prod- 
uct for its intended storage Itfo, 
mission purposes, and combat condi- 
tions. The time to start is now. 

Applied Container Engineering 
Development 

It is well accepted today that the 
container is us important as its con- 
tents. This statement is especially 
applicable to the complicated task of 
supplying the overseas military con- 
sumer, Unless the package carries 
the product safely to the user, the 
product might as well never have 
been. made. Waste due to package 
failure is not only a waste of money, 
it is a waste of combat power. More- 
over, since supidying the modern 
combat soldier calls for spocialized 
containers, such as a containerized 
“B” ration, unitized on a meal basis, 
the business of engineering a package 
to respond to a specific military situ- 
ation is firmly founded on the axiom 
that a product must not only arrive 



Recording instrument for measuring shipping container performance during 
shipment and transshipment of supplies from point of origin to destination. The 
instrument records data on physical shocks sustained in transport media 
and storage. 
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siftl A. Nebesky is Acting Di- 
f the General Equipment and 
Laboratory at the U.S. 
•^utick (Mass.) Laboratories. 
► assuming this position, he 
ectov of the Graduate Pack- 
onter at Rutgers University. 


lojnbat area destination but 
Uo quiclcly usable, i.e., “open- 
distributable” after it gets 

aao reasons, tlio task of paek- 
acarch will bo to analyze all 
situations whore packaging 
or and devise i)ackaging sys- 
l methods responsive to mili- 
uii'ornents, Heavy containers 
druinmed out of the supply 
Wherever possible, wo must 
\ittago of modern science and 
•y to design and constnict 
igrht containers; follow 
by close coordination witli 
to their construction; and 
stantly aware of their pei-- 
iii the supply lines, under 
;Ia.te of the first approach, 
jjcrformance evaluation. No 
5 - engineering system will be 
salt, however, unless it in- 
^mootlily with the supply 
laich it servos, with tactics, 
overall strategy. In the past. 
Tie supplies have been 
> bog down an anny and 
defeat. Modern packaging 
can eliminate such a catas- 



Dr, Martin S. Peterson is a super- 
visory physical scientist at the U.S. 
Army Natick (Maas.) Laboratories. 
He entered Federal service in 1947 
and from 1952 to 1960 was editor of 
two professional journals. Food Re- 
search and Food Technology. 


Integrating the Three Approaches 

Applied container engineering de- 
\'elopmont, the third approach to the 
goal of a science-oriented packaging 
I’Gsearch program, is by no means 
i.solated from the other two approach- 
es. All three approaches are inter- 
connected and interdependent. 

To illustrate how this works, ideally, 
consider tlie concept of the universal 
container system. A very consider- 
able body of perfonnance evaluation 
data would be required and analyzed, 
before tlio criteria for this advanced 
.system could be established. The op- 
timal design will have to be deter- 
mined, of course, by model analysis. 
Model analysis will involve: 

• Partieularixing broad intuitive 
assumptions concerning the model 
mathematically, by means of the 
computer. 

• Studying each part of the system 
separately. 

• Meshing the whole universal con- 
tainer system into the military sup- 
ply system taken ns a whole. 

To restate this concept in more 
concrete teims, a universal container 
system will be one where each type 


of container not only does its job, but 
interacts with other types of contain- 
ers to assist them in doing theirs, 
An example, no doubt farfetched in 
teiTns of to<lay, woultt be a collapsible 
barracks, with equipment and sup- 
plies, all in one package. Neverthe- 
less, we should be thinking in terms 
of the amount of work a given con- 
tainer can perform; how it can take 
over, in part, the work of another 
container; and how, by extending this 
principle, we can substantially reduce 
the burden on .supply operations. 

Some of the basic principles of a 
universal container system have al- 
ready been vaguely outlined. Exam- 
ples are: containerizing containers; 
standardization of container sizes 
and configurations; efforts to obtain a 
universal container material; the de- 
velopment of multi-use containers; 
and, thinking now of military sy.s- 
tems and how a universal container 
system could mesh in with it, the in- 
ci-oasing attention being given to the 
effect of one component of a system 
on all other components. Under the 
new packaging engineering systems 
approach, special attention will he 
given to this important modern jirin- 
ciplc of military supply systems just 
mentionotl. 

It need hardly be reiterated that, 
with these challenges ahead, packag- 
ing research must utilize all of the 
tools of modern science, technology, 
and engineering. The U.S. Anny 
Natick Laboratories has made a he- 
gimiing. 

The Planning Philosophy of the 
New Long-Range Program 

It should be evident from the fore- 
going account that the new plan does 
not try to tell the Army what it 
ought to have in the way of contain- 
er.s, nor to sell the Ax’iny on .specific 
containers. The plan does call for an 
investment of scientific, engineei’ing 
tand technological effort that will he 
responsive to current and foreseeable 
military needs. The keystone of this 
planning philosophy is constant co- 
ordination of container development 
with military operational planning to 
assure that packaging research is 
fully abreast of progress in Army 
materiel. One important pui'pose of 
this article will have been fulfilled if 
we have made it clear how we are 
going to translate philosophy into 
achievement. 
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On May 1, 1966, the Secretary of 
the Navy established the Naval Ord- 
nance Systems Command as part of 
a major reorganization of the Navy. 
Now this stripling has the effrontery 
to celebrate its 125th anniversaiyf 

Actually, Naval Ordnance has 
undergone a century and a quarter 
of continuous operation: Born as the 
Bureau of Ordnance and Hydrog- 
raphy in 1842, it shortly assumed 
the simpler title of Bureau of Ord- 
nance. After 117 years of inde- 
pendent operation, the Bureau of 
Ordnance merged with the Bureau 
of Aeronautics in 1959 into the Bu- 
reau of Naval Weapons. The merger 
lasted only six and one-half years 
and then once again the Naval Ord- 
nance Systems Command assumed its 
separate identity. 

When we speak of the Naval Ord- 
nance Systems Command, we are 
really rofen’ing to a team composed 
of the command itself ns well as a 
tremendous segment of American in- 
dustiy. One of these segments alone 
could not have been responsible for 
the great progress that has always 
been the hallmark of Naval Ordnance. 

Today the Naval Ordnance Systems 
Command takes special pride in such 
effective weapon systems as the 
Standard Missile, the ToiiJedo MK 46 
and ASROC. Tomorrow there will 
be equal pride in newer weapon 
systems such as the Advanced Sur- 
face Missile System, the Torpedo MK 
48 and the Extended Range ASROC. 
Industry, which has participated in 
and will continue to participate in so 
much of the effort for research and 
development and for production of 
these systems, must .share this pride 
with the Naval Ordnance Systems 
Command, 

The team relationship of the Naval 
Ordnance ^ Systems Command and 
American industry is not one of mas- 
ter and seiwant by any stretch of the 
imagination. While it is true that 
the command, as the ordnance-pro- 
curing activity for the Navy, must 
wt forth the Navy’s requii-ements, it 
is also true that these requirements 
result from research by both mem- 


bers of the team. The hardware 
utilized by the Fleet was spawned in 
both Naval Ordnance and in private 
industrial laboratoides. Even pro- 
duction of a single end item has been 
handled concurrently in a Naval Ord- 
nance factory and in a private in- 
dustrial plant and, in some cases, 
private industry has purchased Naval 
Ordnance factories and has com- 
pleted the praduction of hardware 
which was in process at the time of 
purchase. 

The Naval Ordnance Systems Com- 
mand is a vast complex consisting of 
the headquarters, located in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and a far-flung field 
organization. Although the Naval Ord- 
nance-industry team works together 
at headquarters and in the field, this 
article will pertain to the activities 
of headquarters where the major pro- 
grams are centered. Industi-y works 
with Naval Ordnance in the field in 
the same manner as at headquai’ters, 
so that a description of headquar- 
ters activities applies also to the fiehl. 

Naval Ordnance-Industry 
Relationship 

The focal point of American indus- 
try’s relationship with the Naval Ord- 
nance Systems Command is the 
command’s Contracts Office. Tl\e Di- 
rector for Contracts operates the In- 
dustry Liaison Branch whose effort 
is devoted entirely to furthering the 
Naval Ordnance-industry team con- 
cept. For new industrial firms, for 
older firms which have not worked 
with Naval Oi’dnance before, and for 
firms that are veterans in worldng 
with Naval Ordnance, the Industry 
Liaison Branch provides an initial 
point of contact. It directs roprosenta- 
tives of industry to the appropriate 
offices mthin or outside the Contracts 
Office for discussing the business at 
hand. 

The Armed Services Procurement 
Regulation requires that bidder mail- 
ing lists be maintained “by purchas- 
ing activities to insure access to 
adequate sources of supplies and 
services . . . 

The Industry Liaison Branch is 


the focal point for Naval Ortinniico- 
iiulustry review, and it is huro that 
the Master Bidders List is main- 
tained. Command purchasing oftk'crs 
use this list to solicit proposals, quo- 
tations and bids from contnictors. 

Companies make known their de- 
sire to participate in the procuroment 
program of the Naval Ordnatico 
Systems Command by mail nr in 
poi’son. In either case, they are given 
an explanation of the everyday me- 
chanics of the procuromonb syslcMii, 
information on the gcnerivl scofie of 
the command's jirocuremunt program, 
and the method for api>]ying‘ for in- 
clusion in the Master Bidders List. 
Each contractor receive.s n]>pli('ution 
forms, an Industry Interest List, and 
is encouraged to give ii full pirlni-c 
of his capabilities aiul fncilitios. 

The Industry Evaluation CflU'o 
routes each potential contractor's up- ' 
plication to the cognizant teclink'nl 
and management personnel in the 
command for evaluation. After re- 
view, the fmn receives notification 
of its status and any other infoitna- 
tion which may be iipin-oinuate in 
individual cases. The firm tlieii knows 
the types of services or materialH 
for which the eommand may solicit 
its offers. 

Prospective manufacturer.^, who j 
normally produce supplies and equip- 
ment not procured by Naval Oi'dimnce, 
receive information n.s to wlilch gov- j 
erument activities may bo intevcsU.Ml f 
in their production. | 

Two other functions eonnecled j 
with Naval Ordnance-industry rclii- ! 
tions are assigned to the Imluatry r 
Evaliiation Office, One is the .syiioj)- 
sizing of proposed Naval Ovilnnnce 
procurement in the Coimncroc ftusi- 
nes8 Daily, a moans of notifying in- 
dustry for contracting or subcontract- 
ing. The other is the -service of pro- 
viding copies of solicitation documents, 
upon request, to interested suppHcra 
who have not been included in the 
solicitations, but may have learned of 
them through the Commerco liuHitxc^n 
Daily or other sources, 
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The Confracfing Oflftcer 

Within the Contracts Office, indus- 
ti’y’s major contact is with the con- 
tracting officers. A contracting offi- 
cer awards eveiy contract and, in 
each negotiated procurement, he and 
his assisting negotiators woi'k di- 
rectly with the conti-actor to foraiu- 
late a contract which will provide the 
Government with the best possible 
contractual aiTangement while, at the 
same time, paying the contractor a 
fair price for his seiwices or ma- 
terials. 

The conti'acting officer is responsi- 
ble for the negotiation of assigned 
procurements. The negotiation of 
contracts may involve such things 
as; 

• Overlapping or concurrent design, 
evaluation and production schedules. 
Because of urgent reqtiirements, it is 
frequently neecssaiy to proceed with 
fabrication and evaluation of 
equipment without benefit of prior 
technical guidelines or concrete cost 
data. Overlapping costs, inherent in 
production of similar equipment 
adaptable to vaidous concepts and 
configurations of installation, will re- 
quire novel negotiating techniques in 
choosing the appropriate conti-act 
type and negotiating the pricing 
tei-ms with the contractor. 


• Large dollar amounts. 

® Long periods of time. Design, de- 
velopment, fabrication, test, evalua- 
tion and modification of the equip- 
ment usually cover a period of three 
years or longer. 

• Complex equipments. The equip- 
ment may require a series of conti-acts 
covering various phases of research 
and development from design and 
experimentation through develop- 
ment, service test, prototype and 
production stages. Overlapping of 
stages and changing requirements 
during all stages, ns well as close in- 
ten-elationships with other ship- 
board, airbome, or shore-based sys- 
tems, make negotiation exceedingly 
difficult 

® Concurrent and interrelated con- 
tracts. Several contracts with dift’er- 
ent coiitractors are frequently related 
to design, development and fabrica- 
tion of parts or equipment which are 
components of a complete weapon or 
wea])on system. Changes in one con- 
tract frequently affect other con- 
tracts. 

® Complex procurements. There are 
proGUi'einents for which a I'easonably 
accurate price cannot be negotiated 
prior to performance of part of the 
work duo to the unknown factors, or 


the lowest fixed price obtainable is 
not satisfactory to the neg'otiator. 
In such instances the conti-acting 
officer must decide upon the best 
type of contract for the situation. 
Iho selection of the proper type of 
contract is extremely important to 
prevent the Govemment from incur- 
ring excessive costs, and to maintain 
an incentive to the contractor to re- 
duce costs. 

The contracting officer conducts 
pre-negotiation conferences in order 
to avail himself of all points of view 
and infoiTnation bearing on the nc- 
g'otiation. He may call upon any per- 
sonnel in the command — engineering, 
legal, production, or other — and on 
cognizant field personnel, such as 
the auditor oi* inspector, for advice, 
information, or assistance. However, 
the contracting officer, personally, 
must determine the Government’s po- 
sition on the negotiation. 

Because of the lack of meaningful 
cost and price information, the con- 
tracting ofiicei* may explore new and 
umisual avenues of approach in order 
to arrive at an equitable procure- 
ment. He must compare procurements 
made by other department.^ and agen- 
cies nnder the same or similar cir- 
cumstances, making an analysis of 
the contract provisions and the poli- 
cies and procedures behind them, and 
discussing them with top procure- 
ment personnel in the agencies in- 
volved and, in some cases, with the 
eonti-iictors. 

The contracting officer conducts 
negotiations required to settle diffi- 
cult problems which arise on exist- 
ing conti'ncts, changes in scope 
of worlc or of the specifications, and 
negotiation of a government claim for 
price reductions and adjustments as 
a result of the failui’e of equipments 
to comply fully with wan-anties or 
guarantees. 

Contract modifications changing 
the contractual requirements and ap- 
proval of subcontracts are significant 
responsibilities of the contracting 
officer. It will be necessary, in many 
instances, to negotiate modifications 
for the procurement of end-item 
hardware which, because of critical 
delivery dates for long-lead-time 
items, is to be produced simultan- 
eously with the design and develop- 
ment of engineering models for the 
same equipments. Numerous subcon- 
tracts are a common thing under this 



AnO-sutaarinc warfare combination ASROC with a torpedo Mark-46 payload 
is launched from the Destroyer USS Norfolk (DL-1). 
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and siniilnv contractual documents. It 
is the negotiator's responsibility to 
assure that the contractor has n 
sound inake-or-buy and subcontract- 
ing program, and that subcontracts 
are properly awarded and priced. 

The contracting officer periodically 
visits the command field representa- 
tives and other DOD field representa- 
tives who participate in the admin- 
istration of contracts under his 
cognizance. He reviews with the field 
representatives the procedures used 
in the administration of contracts and 
approval and suiweillance of certain 
subconti-acts, Infonnation, guidance 
and advice are continually being ex- 
changed by phone. 

The contracting officer in head- 
quarters is the procuring contracting 
officer. The field representative is the 
administrative contracting officei’. 
Both contracting officers — procuring 
and administrative — work as a con- 
tracting officer team. The adminis- 
trative conti-acting officer assures 
that conti-act terms established by 
the pi'ocurenient contracting officer 
are effected, and provides the pro- 
curement contracting officer with de- 
tailed inforaiation to be used in ne- 
gotiating both basic contract and 
contract modifications. 


The Small Business Program 

As a principal procurement ac- 
tivity, the Office of Small Business 
in the Naval Ordnance Systems Com- 
mand aids, assiste and counsels small 
business coneems to encourage their 
participation in the procurement of 
supplies and services within their 
capabilities. The small business spe- 
cialist acts as the focal point within 
the command for all inquiries and 
requests for advice from small busi- 
ness firms on procurement matters. 
The Small Business Office also admin- 
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thereby, given adequate considera- 
tion to compete for proeui'ement 
opportunities within their perfonn- 
ance capabilities. Wherever possible, 
the command participates in pro- 
curement conferences or clinics which 
may include seminars, exhibits and 
other efforts designed to acquaint 
businessmen with procedures and re- 
quirements for development of ad- 
ditional sources. Procurement confer- 
ences may include pi’esentations to 
better acquaint industry with the 
technical objectives of the command. 

The complex nature of the naval 
weapons and weapon systems may 
limit the potential of small business 
concerns as prime contractors. Con- 
sequently, many small firms are re- 
ferred to field activities under the 
support of the Naval Ordnance 
Systems Command engaged in re- 
search, development, production and 
procurement of oi'dnancc supplies 
or services. In some instances, the 
potential of a small business concei'n 
may be better suited as a subcon- 
tractor under the DOD Small Busi- 
ness Subcontracting Program. The 
program, which is mandatory in 
prime contracts exceeding $500,000 
offering substantial subcontracting 
possibilities, is conducted by leading- 
prime conti’actors to the command. 


The adequacy of the program is 
periodically reviewotl to inmiro that 
the potentialities of Binali business 
concerns as subcontractors are con- 
sidered fairly. 

Numerous representntivea of in- 
dustry are in daily persona! contact 
with technical personnel of the com- 
mand. Those contacts sei*vo many 
purposes ranging from the presen- 
tation of new ideas to solving prolj- 
lems in current production. In 
connection with now idoua, the com- 
mand welcomes unsolicited propo.snis 
which it receives and processes in 
accordance with the Anned Seiwiccs 
Procurement Regulation. 

The Technical ami Systems lOngi- 
ueering Office is the principal de- 
veloper and advisor for shij) weapon 
concept formulation, the engineering 
technologies essential to .support 
hardwai’e design, ordnance snfely, 
and ordnance packaging and han<l- 
ling. Effective design, pi-oteetioii mul 
operation of weapon systems can he 
accomplished only through contiiui- 
ous, freely given cooperation between 
the Navy and industry, and between 
organizations within industry and 
within the Navy. Those I’ccipiocn! 
efforts ai’e promoted, required and 
utilized in many ways. 



Artist's conception of the Mark-48 torpedo. Under 
designed to combat modern, high-speed submarines 


development now, it is 
at long range. 
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Liaison with industrial and 
Technical Associations 


Industrial and technical associations, 
svieh as the Aerospace Industries 
'Association (AIA), the National Se- 
«virity Industrial Association (NSIA) 
Ordnance Association 
^AOA), and many others form a 
sounding board for securing, in ad- 
’^nnce, information concerning- the 
J^eds for, and anticipated eifects of 
-tV avy policies, procedures and deci- 
sions. For example, the Naval Ord- 
nancG Systems Command maintains 
liaison memberships on most of the 
J^'»;oups and sections of the AOA, con- 
tributing through preparation of 
tochnicnl papers and participation in 
toelinical meetings. Specifications and 
standards for hardware, such as 
as toners, as well as engineering prac- 
1 CGS, such as the use of standard 
screw threads, are developed cooper- 
atively with such groups as the AIA, 
National Aerospace Standards Com- 

Institute 

( UfcaASI), Society of Automotive En- 
M'lnecra (SAE), and others. More 
sixicifications, written by the Govern- 
mcu-it for end-item equipments, are 
bc^n^f coordinated with industry dur- 
ing* the regular coordination cycle to 
<lovGlop realistic requirements concur- 
r«u-bt with the latest .state of the art. 

I Ilia Navy-industry cooperation has 
inipro-ved the overall quality and ac- 
<'eiitabi]ity of our military specifica- 
tions. Information obtained in this 
nuinner is valued, used and approci- 
ntoel by the command. 

Tho command participates actively 
in oiTicially recognized programs for 
the exchange of infomation. The In- 
tcinfjcricy Data Exchange Progi-am 
(ir>I5R), for example, is a free inter- 
chn.iig -0 of technical infomation and 
environmental teat data on parts and 
eoinponcnts used in the design of 
weapon systems between 170 mili- 
tnry-spaco contractors and 69 gov- 
eniinen'fc agencies to provide economy 
in contract expenditures and relia- 
bility assurance. The objective of 
is to have the data waiting- 
for -the engineer rather than to have 
the engrineer waiting for the data. 

The Failure Rate Data (PARADA) 
Proe'i'a'm is a Navy, Air Force, Army 
and NASA-sponsored effort to pro- 
vide parts and components failure 
rate and failure mode data to 246 
g’ovoi’nment activities and contrac- 
tors designing military and space 


equipment. Within the Navy, this 
effort is administered by the Naval 
Ordnance Systems Command. 


Contract Administration 


Value engineering incentive clauses 
m Naval Ordnance Systems Command 
contracts are gaining the interest of 
its contractors. The Armed Seiwice 
Pi-oeurement Regulation has estab- 
lished requirements for value engi- 
neering in contracts which can sig- 
nificantly enhance the contractor’s 
profits. Twenty-eight value engineers 
in headquarters and in field organi- 
zations support the contractors in 
considering “overall minimum cost to 
perfoim the function,” which is the 
basis of value engineering applica- 
tion. As the central contact points in 
tlieir respective areas, these engi- 
neer.s are able to expedite the evalua- 
tion of value engineering changes and 
their actual incoriioration into wea- 
pon systems. 

To insure that the Naval Ordnance 
Systems Command i-eceivcs quality 
pi’oducts in the most economical man- 
ner, particularly where complex wea- 
pon systems are involved, Navy 
Plant Representative Offices (NAV- 
PLANTREPOs) ax*e estubli.shod 
within the premises of the private 
contractor.*?’ plants responsible for the 
manufacture and the delivery of end 
items. 

Within each NAVPLANTREPO is 
an organization with full capability 
in the Defense Contract Administra- 
tion Services (DCAS) areas of en- 
gineering, quality assurance, imiua- 
tria! facilitie.*?, and business admin- 
iati-ation. A team concept is employeil 
which i.s dedicated to assisting the 
contractor in any appropriate way to 
perform fully and adequately all 
facets of the conti-act. With the ad- 
vent of tho DOD single cognizance 
program, NAVPLANTREPOs have 
been given the full responsibility of 
administering all contracts for the 
Defense Department in the plants in 
which they are located, in reality be- 
coming DOD representatives rather 
than a single Service representative. 
Currently Naval Ordnance Systems 
Command NAVPLANTREPOs are 
established in Azusa, Calif.; Misha- 
waka, Ind.; Pittsfield, Mass.; Pomona, 
Calif.; Sunnyvale, Calif.; and Silver 
Spring, Md. 

Several of the command director- 


ates (major subdivision.-?) are 
charged with tho development and 
production of hardware in assigned 
ai*eas of material cognizance. 

In the procurement of development 
effort, liaison with elements of in- 
dustry begins with the initiation of 
the associated technical development 
plan. This liaison is on an infoi-mal 
basis with technical personnel to ex- 
change infoi-mation on the feasibil- 
ity of various technical approaches 
and the availability of technology to 
meet the requirements of the pro- 
gram; and with management person- 
nel to encourage and develop interest 
in tho program. Technical pei-.sonnel 
make many contacts with representa- 
tives of industry to determine capa- 
bilities for the work at hand and to 
encourage the interest of those con- 
sidered capable, in order to obtain 
maximum competition. 

In eacli case where doubt exists a.s 
to the capability of a prospective 
contractor, Naval Ordnance person- 
nel visit the contractors facility to as- 
certain the availability of those re- 
quirements such as organization, 
experience, stability, etc., which are 
essential to the progi-am. Tho pur- 
poses of these contacts is to limit the 
comjietition for this type of procure- 
ment to those elements of industry 
considered fully capable of meeting all 
of the requirements of the program. 

In the procurement of production 
effort, contacts between the acquisi- 
tion directorates and contractors are 
fiequent, as both headquarters and 
field personnel provide technical ad- 
ministration of the contracts. 

Very often the development of new 
hardware involves a three-way team, 
Naval Ordnance, a Navy or pnvate 
laboratoi*y, and a manufacturing fa- 
cility. In an occasional case, one 
plant may seiwe as both laboratory 
and manufacturing facility. 

Another area in which the com- 
mand and industry work together 
closely is in bidders’ coaferencea. The 
cognizant procurement planning of- 
ficer or tho cognizant contracting 
officer in the Contracts Office ai-ranges 
such a conference with the first step 
of a two-step foimally advertised pro- 
curement, or in connection with a 
negotiated procurement. At the con- 
ference, the planning or contracting 
officer, assisted by command tech- 
nical personnel, answers questions by 
prospective bidders to enable them to 
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submit L'dcctive bids, quotations, or 
proposals by loarninp more spe- 
cifically of tlie command’s require- 
ments. 

The Industrial Readiness Program 

An active industrial readiness 
planning program is necessary to 
insure full wartime benefits from 
imiustry's vast production potential. 
The ability of industry to respond 
rapidly to increased demands is of 
vitfil importance to the nation’s se- 
curity. Accordingly, the mission of 
the Naval Ordnance Systems Com- 
mand's Industrial Resources Division 
is to assure that adequate Industrial 
resources are available to support 
the demands of the Fleet under 
peacetime and combat conditions. 
With this mission the industnal 
mobilization objective is to further 
develop, improve and maintain a 
critically selective, flexible industrial 
capacity responsive to limited and 
general war requirements. 

Responsiveness is contingent upon 
the validity of industrial readiness 
planning with the contractor, and 
his ability to react to unfoi'eseen 
production demands. This involves: 

• Production planning with indus- 
try. 

• Maintenance of stand-by facilities 
in ready condition. 

• Maintenance of stand-by plant 
equipment. 

• Priorities allocations and urgen- 
cies. 

• Materials stockpiling. 

• Industrial preparedness measures. 

Planning with industry includes 

the development and continuous up- 
dating of a mobilization production 
capacity. Mobilization schedules mesh 
with a manufacturer’s peacetime pro- 
duction of both military and essen- 


use agreement from the Naval Ord- 
nance Systems Command, and pro- 
duced 105mm shells in less than two 
months. Without this base, serious 
production problems would have ex- 
isted. 

Since plant equipment is needed to 
support a mobilization capacity, it is 
also necessary to maintain previ- 
ously used, but now idle, govemment- 
o\vned production equipment to meet 
military demands after M-Day. In 
addition, there are many active gov- 
Grnment-o\vned tools used by indus- 
try for heavy extrusion and press 
forging which can be readily con- 
veited to support wartime needs. 
Using criteria to assure amortiza- 
tion in three and one-half years, a 
continuing replacement and restora- 
tion program is in effect for produc- 
tion equipment. This modernization 
assui'cs immediate cost savings, and 
at the same time incraases readiness 
for the Naval Ordnance investment 
of $470 million. 

Priorities and allocations are ad- 
ministered by the Industrial Re- 
soui*ces Division under regulations 
issued by the Business and Defense 
Seiwices Administeation (BDSA) of 
the Department of Commerce. There 
are two separate but closely related 
functions: by use of priorities au- 
thority, the Defense Materials Sys- 
tem (DMS) assui'es that materials, 
components and end items requli-cd 
for Fleet support are produced as 
scheduled; and threugh allocation of 
steel, copper, aluminum and nickel 
alloys, a system of control is in op- 
eration on a stand-by basis to permit 
expansion when an emergency sit- 
uation develops. The Military Ur- 
gency List (MUL) contains relative 
urgency guidance on current pro- 
curement programs to resolve a con- 
flict in demand for industrial re- 
sources among military programs. 

The Office of Emergency Planning 
(OEP) develops projections of stoek- 


ensure a state of readiness to meet 
both peacetime and mobilization 
needs. Industrial preparedness mea- 
sures are initiated to iireclude pro- 
duction bottlenecks. Rcsoureo stiulies, 
mass production techniques, and pilot 
production lines are continuously 
evaluated by Naval Ordnance cingi- 
neers to resolve manufacturing prob- 
lems before an emergency situation 
develops. 

The Naval Ordnance mission then 
is to weld these various pi'ograins 
into a cohesive package in which 
each serves a clearly (Icfine<l purpose, 
and in which each lias an objective 
consistent with the overall philosophy 
of mobilization and management of 
the nation’s industrial rcsoiirco.s in 
the interest of national security. 

Naval Ordnance works witli iiulii.s- 
try in countless ways. Beyond doubt 
Naval Ordnance and American in- 
dustry are a going team, eacti coniiiln- 
menting the other, and going forward 
to produce hotter ami hcittor Hei'vi<‘cs 
ami supplies for the Fleet. 


DASA Moves to 
New Headquarters 

The Defense Atomic Support 
Agency (DASA) has movt’d it.s hemd- 
quartors from the Pentagon to {.fic 
Thomas Building, at tlu' corner of 
North Court House Road and Nortli 
Idth St., Arlington, Va. 

DASA comiucts tiie DoHuihi' De- 
partment’s nuclear weapons progrriuiH. 
It is a direct descendant of the Man- 
hattan Engiiu’ering District which 
developed the nation's first atomic 
bomb. 

The new DASA address is: ne|)arL- 
mont of Defense, Dofonso Atomic 
Support Agency, Washington, !).(’. 
2030C. 
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FROM THE SPEAKERS ROSTRUM 


Address by Hon. Paul R. Ignatius, 
Asst. Secretary of Defense {Installa- 
tions & Logistics), at Amiuai Meet- 
ing of the National Aerospace Serv- 
ices Assn., Washington, D.C.. Man 
2, 1907. " 



lion. P«'iul R. Ignatius 

Contracts for 
Technical Services 


I would like to spend a few mo- 
ments discussing a matter of current 
interest to you and to the Defense 
Department, namely, the respective 
roles of contractor and Government 
personnel in accomplishing certain 
needed services. Recently, botli your 
association and the Department made 
formal statements to a Senate Com- 
mittee on this subject. My purpose is 
not to examine the pros and cons of 
eacli Item at issue, but rather to 
attempt to put the matter in proper 
perspective. 

Late in 1964, DOD became con- 
zerned with certain contracts for 
technical services in which contrac- 
ts personnel were intermingled 
vith government employees, received 
heir orders and their work assign- 
lents directly from government su- 
'orvisors, and were selected or dis- 
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charged at the Government's option. 
Ihe Civil Seiwice Commission and the 
Comptroller General have issued for- 
mal opinions that these working con- 
ditions bring about an employea*- 
employee relationship between the 
Government and the contract employ- 
ees in violation of Civil Service laws 
and regulations, which specify other 
procedures and conditions for Pedoi*al 
employment. Secretary McNamara 
ordered a complete study of these con- 
tractual arrangements. The stmly 
disclosed some situations which ap- 
peared to involve irregularities dis- 
cussed by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and the Comptroller General 
opinions, that the work involved couhl 
he performed at less cost by govern- 
ment employees, and that .some of 
those contract positions .should ho 
converted to goveriiincnt employment 
m any event for rca.sons of military 
readiness. A.s a result of these fiml- 
ing's, the Military Departments were 
reque.sted to convert about 10,500 con- 
tracts positions to government em- 
idoymcnt and aliout half of these 
po.sitions have, in fact, boon con- 
verted. The remaining contract posi- 
tions are being converted a.s quicklv 
as poasible. 


Some of the companies affected by 
those decisions have offered several 
objections to the actions being taken, 
rile validity of the opinions issued by 
the Civil Service Commission and the 
Comptroller General has been chal- 
lenged. Pears are expressed that the 
conversion program really is not lim- 
ited to 10,500 positions and that, in 
fact, the Government’s long standing 
policy of relying on the private enter- 
prise system^ is being abandoned. 
Tliose companies also have questioned 
the basis for our conclusion that cer- 
tain conti’act positions should be 
converted for reasons of military 
roadinoss. And, finally, our general 
conclusion that the Government can 
save money by converting these con- 
tracts to goveiminent employment has 
been challenged, . . , 


Commercial Sources 
Needed for Products 
and Services 

First, it seems hardly nocossnry t 
omphu.sizG that neither the Defen.si 
Department nor the Government as i 
whole has abandoned the general pol 
icy of ol)taining the products am 
-services we need from connnercia 
•sources to the maximum c.xtent con- 
si.stont ^with effective and ^'Ilicient 
accomplishment of our programs. For 
the past i;{ years, that general policy 
has lieen expressed formally in guido- 
issued by the Bunmu of the 
Budget at the Pre.sidont’s request. TIk; 
most }-ocont statement of the goiuu'nl 
policy is contained In Bureau of the 
Budget Circular No. A-7C which was 
iSHUod about a year ago. Tlie Defense 
Ihspartincnt participated in dovolop- 
mg tile circular. Let me give you s(!v- 
m-al i-ocent e-vninjiles of our applica- 
tion of the general policy the circular 
establishes : 

• Respon.sibility for operatinfi* the 
gns production plant at Portsmouth 
Naval Shipyard is being transferred 
troin the Navy to a commercial firm, 

• Responsibility foi' assembly of 
motors for the folding-iln aircraft 
rocket is being transferred from the 

Navy to a commercial olecti'onics 
firm. 

• UGsponsibility for production of 
parachute flares is being transferrcii 
from the Naval Ammunition Depot at 
Crane, Tnd., to a commorcinl firm. 

• Responsibility for maintaining 
and operating the administrative tole- 
plione system at McClellan AFB has 
been transferred from the Air Force 
to the telephone company which has 
the common carrier franchise in the 
area. Similar actions have been taken 
at about 70 radar .site.s throughout 
the country and at Norfolk, Va.- 
Charleston, S.C. ; Pen.sacola, Fla.; ami 
several other naval facilities. 

• Government operation of the 
motor pool at Brooks AFB has been 
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discontinued and the needed services 
are boini? provided by a commercial 
firm. 

There seems to i)e a belief among 
.some group.s that tlie Federal Govern- 
ment originally relied primarily upon 
the private enterprise system for all 
its requirements, Init that the trend 
ill recent years has been to rely moi-e 
on government-owned and operated 
facilities. In fact, of eour.se, the oppo- 
.site has been the case. During the first 
hundred year.s of our nation’.s exist- 
ence the Federal Government, and 
particularly the Military Depart- 
ments, relied heavily upon govern- 
ment ar.senals and other facilities of 
a similar nature. Only in fairly re- 
cent times have we learned to rely 
primarily upon private industry to 
provide the weapons, supplies, equip- 
ment and services we require. Many 
of the government arsenals and sim- 
ilar plants were established in the 
nineteenth century. Under Secretary 
McNamara’.s administration of the 
Department, there has been an inten- 
sive effort to get rid of installations 
we no longer need. Our list of base 
closures includes 66 industrial plants. 
Hero are some examples: 

• The Naval Ordnance Plants at 
York, Pa., and Macon, Ga., were sold 
to piivate companies in 1965. 

• Three helium production plants at 
Moffett Field, Calif,, at Lakehurst, 
N. J,, and at Santa Ana, Calif., were 
clo.sed in 1966 because our helium 
requirements could be provided com- 
mercially. 

• Also in 1965 we announced clos- 
ure of two ocean terminal facilities at 
Norfolk, Va,, and at New Orleans, 
La,, because the tonnage could be 
shipped via commercial facilities. 

• The Anny arsenal at Watertown, 
Mass., is to be closed next September 
and the arsenal at Springfield, Mass., 
is scheduled to be closed next March. 
The primary reason for ordering 
closures was that the artillery weap- 
ons, small arms, machine guns and 
mounts made in these plants could 
be provided by commercial sources. 

• Similar actions have been taken 
at the Naval Fuel Annex at Richmond, 
Calif., at the Naval Fleet Annex in 
East Boston, Mass,, and at the Army's 
St. Louis Ordnance Plant. 

Clearly, it seems to me, the Depart- 
ment has indicated by actions as well 
as words that it fully supports the 
general policy of relying upon pri- 
vate enterprise for its needs. 


Current Conversion 
Program not 
Expected To Change 

I cannot assure you that conver- 
sions from contract to government 
employment will not be made in se- 
lected instances where the facts indi- 
cate that this is the wsest cour.se of 
action. But I can tell you that our 
euiTent conversion program is not 
expected to be changed. 

Let us examine the current conver- 
sion program in more detail. It is 
limited to those contacts for techni- 
cal personnel in which the Govern- 
ment retains responsibility for 
selection, suspension, assignment of 
work, and evaluation of perfoi*mance 
of contract employees to such a de- 
gree that an employer-employee rela- 
tionship is established between the 
Government and the employees. When 
these conditions ai'e found to exist, 
they must be corrected by restructur- 
ing the contract (if that can be iloiie 
economically) or by converting the 
positions involved to Federal employ- 
ment. Such contracts have, in fact, 
been restructured in many instances. 

There is one exception to this pol- 
icy which applies to contracts for 
engineering and technical personnel. 
These contracts involve training, in- 
struction and advice in the installa- 
tion, operation and maintenance of 
weapons, equipment and systems used 
by DOD components. We have con- 
cluded that the Defense Depai’tment 
should have a direct capability to per- 
form these functions as soon as the 
equipment becomes operational in the 
field or, if that is not feasible, \vithin 
one year after it has become opera- 
tional. 

We have no reason to believe that 
the total number of converted posi- 
tions will exceed the 10,500 in our 
eon-ent estimates. It should be clearly 
understood, however, that the General 
Accounting .Office, as well as our own 
auditing and management analysis 
staffs, will be conducting cost com- 
parison studies to determine whether 
we are acquiring the services we need 
in the most economical manner. In 
some instances, these studies may 
indicate that services being provided 
by contract should be provided 

rtiro/vHw Uw l-L... n «. -o j. 

^ment. But our 


analyses have indicated that more fre- 
quently tlie result will be to transfer 
activities now being performed by the 
Government to commercial 30iirce.s. 
In either event, these decisions will 
not bo related to the opinions of the 
Civil Service Commission and the 
Comptroller General, or to the 
conversion program wo iiavc hcen 
discussing. 

The statements which ropresentn- 
tives of your association have made 
to the Sonato Committee oil Govern* 
mont Operations indicated that you 
question the legal validity of the re- 
cent opinions by the Civil Service 
Commission and the Comptroller Gen- 
eral. DOD luus made no coinniont on 
the legal issue. One reason for tins is 
that wo would bo liound by the Coniji- 
troller Gonoral’s decision ovoii if wo 
did not agree w-ith it. In atldilion, Ihe 
types of contractual arrangements 
which were termed illegal in t]u».se 
decisions appear to be nndesirnhlo 
also from the standpoint of good 
management. 

The Fedoi’ul Government and, I he- 
lieve, mo.st businesses fiiul it neces- 
sai-y to have salary sealo.s uml per- 
sonnel jiolicios, which will assure that 
employees poiTorming tho same kinds 
of work under similar coiulitioiiH arc 
selected and paid according to llio 
same general standards; and that they 
receive consistent treatment with re- 
spect to retirement, leave, promotion, 
hours of work, overtime, etc. Onc! of 
tho primary purposes of tho Pederiil 
Civil Soiwico system is to asHine that 
tho Federal Government has such a 
personnel system. 

Whore contract personnel and gov- 
ernment employees are integrated into 
the same orguniKations, rojiorting lo 
tho same supervisors, and doing the 
same kinds of work, tlio efFoet is that 
two personnel systems must ho ap- 
plied to the same group of employees. 
Employees, who appear to doaerve the 
same kind of treatment from the 
standpoint of the work they are do- 
ing, are treated quite inconaistoiitly. 

In moat instances their salaries are 
not the same. Promotions cannot ho ; 
based on merit except within each of ; 
the two systems being applied, The 
Federal employees are bound by the 
Hatch Act and the conflict of interest 
laws, whereas the eonti’act employees ' 
are not. The two classes of employ- 
ees receive different per dioin allow- • 
anees when they travel on ofndnl i 
business. In foreig^n countries, tho i 
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Federal employees must pay Federal 
, income taxes, whereas contractors’ 
employees are exempted from such 
taxes after they have served in a for- 
eign location for more than 17 
jnonths. Usually there are also differ- 
ences in retirement benefits, insur- 
ance and health protection, allowances 
for annual leave, etc. 

When contract personnel and Fed- 
eral employees are so completely inte- 
grated into a government organiza- 
tion that they cannot be readily 
distinguished with respect to their 
work and supervision, these differ- 
ences in the treatment they receive 
may cause difficulties and unsatisfac- 
tory operating, administrative and 
morale conditions — entirely apart 
from any legal questions which may 
also be involved. In view of these 
problems of administration and man- 
agement, we believe wo would not bo 
justified in seeking legislation to set 
aside the legal opinions of the Comp- 
troller General and the Civil Seiwice 
Commission— at least not until we 
have done everything possible to solve 
our problems within tlie ground rules 
provided in these opinions. 

Cost Comparison 
Analysis 

Now, I believe I should diseu.ss the 
basis for our conclusion that the 
Government can save money by con- 
verting the kinds of contracts wo 
have been discussing to Federal em- 
ployment. 

This conclusion was based upon a 
cost comparison aimlysis completed 
early in 196B as a part of the study 
initiated by Secretary McNamara 
which I mentioned eai’lior. The scope 
of this project included not only con- 
tracts for technical services pei’son- 
nel but also covered the entire field 
of base support activities, including 
many of the types performed by mem- 
bers of your association. One of the 
principal conclusions from this study 
was that a substantial variety of the 
base support activities, involving ex- 
penditures of about $430 million per 
year, which were being performed by 
the Government directly, could be 
performed by contractors at less cost 
to the Government. As a result, some 
of these services have been assigned 
to contractors and additional cost 
comparisons are expected to lead to 
reliance upon contractors. 


These findings pertaining to base 
support activities were in sbarp con- 
trast to those pertaining to conti'acts 
for technical personnel. The study in- 
dicated that it was costing tlie Gov- 
ernment about $119 million for 7,069 
contract service personnel, an<l that 
the work could be performed by the 
Government directly for about $100 
million. 

One of the main reasons for the 
diffex-onces in estimated cossts was that 
experience in the Army, and in a few 
other agencies, had demonstrated that 
a smaller total staff was needed after 
a mixed organization of contractor 
aixd government personnel was con- 
verted to Federal employment. For 
example, tlie Amy had converted 889 
contract positions to government 
employment from 1962 to 1965 and 
required 600 Federal employees for 
the work — an overall reduction of 289 
employees. Similar results have been 
revealed in subsequent studies, such 
as one recently completed by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Offlee involving tlio 
conversion of a contract at White 
Sands Missile Range in New Mexico. 

I believe it is significant that the 
study revealed opportunities for 
worthwhile savings by relying upon 
contractors for base support services, 
whereas the same study, conducted 
by the same analysts, indicated that 
savings also could be achieved by con- 
verting certain technical service con- 
tracts to government employment. 
Why the seeming contradiction? 

Tlie answer, I believe, is that there 
are fundamental dilferences between 
these kinds of contracts. Most con- 
tracts for base support seiwicos pro- 
vi<le that the contractor assumes the 
responsibility for managing his staff 
and equipment with enough offlciency 
to provide the required services and 
make a profit. The Government is re- 
lieved of the responsibility for man- 
aging the operation and may, in some 
instances, also be relieved of certain 
risks and costs, such as equipment 
losses, obsolescence and additional 
capital investments. 

Contracts for technical personnel 
do not enjoy these advantages. The 
contractor furnishes only manpower 
and tile Government continues to bear 
the responsibility for managing the 
operation and the risks and coats of 
obsolescence, equipment losses, etc. 

The Government also bears the addi- 
tional responsibility for administer- 
ing a contract, while the contractor 


has little opportunity or incentive U 
use his experience and ingenuity tc 
reduce costs and im])rove efficiency 
r believe there are two lessons to bp 
learned from this comparison. One is 
that a contract to furnish only a spec- 
ified number of people is not likely 
to be very desirable from the stand- 
point of cost and efllciency. Another 
is tliat it is in our mutual interest to 
avoid this type of contract and to in- 
clude tlie features of a typical base 
support service contract whenever 
feasible. 

In summary, I hope I have made 
it clear that: 

® DOD is fully supporting the gov- 
ernment policy to place reliance upon 
private busine.ss for commercial and 
indu.sti’ial products and services. 

• The program to convert some 
technical service contracts is a special 
case that is necessary for n numlier 
of reasons and limited in scope. 

® Cost comparisons will continue to 
bo made of our industrial and com- 
mercial needs to determine whether 
they can be mot most efficiently by 
government or contractor perform- 
ance. These comparison.s will un- 
doubtedly results in sliifls from gov- 
ernment to contract performance, but 
the reverse may also be true in some 
instances. 


Th ree Navy Labs 
Transferred to Naval 
Air Development Center 

The Naval Air Development Center 
(NADC), JolniRville, Pa., assumed 
adniinistrativo control over three ad- 
ditional Navy laboratories on July ;l. 
The laboratories affected are: the 
Aeronautical Materials Laboratory, 
the Aeronautical Structures Labora- 
tory, and tlie Air Crew Equipment 
Laboratory; all were assigned to the 
Naval Air Engineering Center, Phila- 
adolpliia, Pa. 

Ihe transfer of those laboratoidos 
to NADC is part of an overall Navy 
program of realignment of research, 
development, teat and evaluation 
functions, and will enable the center 
to carry out its assigned mission in 
aerospace systems and aviation 
medicine more effectively. 

The three laboratories will bo re- 
designated as departments under the 
direct administrative and technical 
control of NADC. Tlieir functions 
■will not change. 
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Colonel Herbert Waldman, USAF 


Since .Sept/'nilMn- IDCd the staff of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller) has been engaged in 
the design and development of im- 
proved information systems for use in 
the management of large weapon/ 
su|){)nrt systems acquisitions. The Cost 
Infonnation Jtoports (CIR) subsystem 
was the first to evolve as a direct 
result of these efforts. It was devel- 
oped from the Cost and Economic In- 
formation Sy.stem (CEIS) which bad 
i.'ten formally conceptualized in July 
10t>}. Other subsy.stcms aiui techniques 
followed in 19fl6, generally serving to 
mark the path of evolutionary de- 
velopment of uniform procedures for 
the collection of infonnation needed 
in DOD management. As new subsys- 
tems have been initiated they have 
replaced, as planned, procedures de- 
signed in the past which were not 
sufficiently effective to merit their 
continued use. 

This is the nature of a continuing 
liroces.s in which an information sub- 
system i.s being developed for use to 
measure the progress of contractors’ 
perfoiTnance. The measurement proc- 
ess is oriented to provide the informa- 
tion which will support the capability 
to predict credible estimates of sys- 
tems cost at completion, an area in 
which there luve been marked defi- 
ciencies in past performance. This con- 
dition has persisted in spite of the fact 
that more attention is being given to 
work definition, and procedures have 
freen specifically designed by each 
ProjMt manager to deal with this 
problem. The ciiiTent effort to design 
an improved system, to he uniformly 
applied for this purpose, represents 
an evolutionary development of sim- 
ilar procedures generally in use by 
the Army, Navy and Air Force. 

When a uniform system is installed 

each Military Department and Dc- 
lenae Ageney will employ the same 
procedures under the Selected Ac- 
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quisitions Information and Manage- 
ment System (SAIMS). The close 
relationship of the components of 
SAIMS to techniques and proce- 
dures now being utilized will also be 
of value in making possible a 
smoother transition in use, than 
would be the case if entirely new pro- 
cedural content had been developed. 

T 

± he central feature of SAIMS is 
the approach of using management 
control systems, developed by con- 
tractors, to produce the infonnation 
DOD managers need to evaluate per- 
formance by measuring costs, and 
schedule and technical achievements 
in relation to plan. Such an evalua- 
tion wll expose areas requiring ex- 
plicit management attention. This 
effort, which is independent of Con- 
tractor Performance Evaluation 


(CPE), is conccimecl with accpiiriiig 
infonnation to hotter predict esti- 
mates at completion, on tluv hiiHin of 
historical rocoi’cls of jjrogrcsH in per- 
forming the .same contract to wliicli 
those estimates ai’e relaUxi. Cl*]'] is 
concerned with acquiring information 
to assess the credibility of a eontrnc- 
tor’s estimates (or projiosals) on the 
basis of his achieveinont on prioj' 
contracts. 

In performance measurement, the 
design efforts of tiio staff in the 
Office of the Sccixitary of Dofonso, 
which have been in process since 
19(36, resulted in the issuance of the 
draft of a requiromont.s "packiipr." 
Tills draft is now being cireulatrd i 
within dofenso industry, thi'ongli !lu' ^ 
Council of Defense and Spate Imlus- 
tries Association, Cor review prioi' to 
its ailojition for DOD-wido n.Ho. 

The key feature in the imeicnge in 
the statement of a aot of erileria 
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for deteiTnininff the acceptability of 
a contractor’s system for controlling 
the accomplishment of the cost, 
schedule and technical requirements 
of the contract. As described, the 
criteria for Contractors’ Cost/Sched- 
ule Control Systems include require- 
ments for the following: 

• Definition, description and group- 
ing of all the work to be accomplished 
which is a source of contract cost. 

• Assignment and identification of 
responsibility for work which gen- 
erates contx’act costs. 

• Planning and scheduling of work 
to be accomplished and changes made 
in plans and schedules. 

^ • Establishing budgets for all ac- 
tivities which generate contract costs. 

• Issuing work and resource author- 
izations and accounting instructions 
to performing activities. 

• Accounting for coats of resource 
consumption in completed work, 
work-in-process, and for costs 
charged to overhead pools. 

• Identifying what costs are planned 
to be, comparing them with actual 
costs, and explaining cost, .schedule 
and technical variances including 
variances in forecasts and overhead 
data. 

•Developing foroensts of costs at 
completion and fund requirements. 


• Replanning, as necessary. 

• Reporting management infonna- 
tion to DOD managers from the 
same system that furnishes data 
intemally. 

T 

Xn view of the fact tliat the eon- 
ti'acts, which will be selected to be 
monitored using Contractors’ Control 
Systems, involve considerable govern- 
ment cost-risk, some expenditure of 
resources to provide effective cost 
schedule control is justified by the 
potential for benefits to be derived 
from their operation. 

To support the process of defining 
the work to be done in completing* 
defense contracts and monitoring 
progress in accomplishing that woi*k, 
the staff of the Office of Hie Secretary 
of Defense has also been develop- 
ing unifonn procedures for configu- 
ration management and work break- 
down structure identification. The 
concept of a single work breakdown 
sti’ucture, when embodied in a con- 
tract, makes the flow of integrated 
information for management a prac- 
tical possibility. 

A work breakdown structure is 
the organized onay which describes 
the components of a contract. The 
upper levels identify the various 
components or conti'oct line-items to 


be furnished by the contractor. DOD 
manag’ers provide the contractor with 
infoi-mation when he begins the work 
which identifies the teclinical require- 
ments of the components that the 
eontractoi* is to produce. This por- 
tion of the work breakdown stioic- 
ture, with which conti-actors are 
constrained, is then extended based 
on the contractors’ engineering in n 
desired way. The result indicates the 
products and organizations which are 
employed by the contractor to sat- 
isfy his contract obligations. 

This approach, using a singde work 
breakdown sti-ucture and the con- 
tractors’ accounting system, can be 
used to satisfy the various data re- 
quirements of SAIMS in meaningful 
fashion. The eompleto work break- 
down structure indicates the relation- 
ship of the elements in the 8tr*ucture, 
which are specified by the Govern- 
ment, to the elements developed by 
the contractor. It also depicts the 
way in which data arc accumulated 
from a single framework to meet 
various needs for information, includ- 
ing those of the contractor and of 
militai-y managers. Figure 1 indi- 
cates in oversimpliflctl fashion the 
relationship of the parts of a work 
breakdown stnicture to each other 
and some of the associated require- 
ments for information. The informa- 
tion, which the Government obtains 
fi’om the contractors’ use of lliia 
framework, can satisfy the require- 
ments for cost data, or for an identi- 
fication of the Imi’dwnve components 
that are aggregated to produce the 
end items called for in the contract. 
Although the aggregations repre- 
sented in configuration or cost data 
ai-rays may dilTer, they I’oprescnt 
data relationships only. They will be 
compatible at the upper levels with 
that single array called the work 
bi’eaJcdown structure, which describes 
the interrelationship of the working 
elements of the contractors organiza- 
tion responsible for producing the 
products of the conti-act. 

In the difileult task of identifying 
significant” areas of application and 
“reasonable” measures to meet re- 
quirements, a glossary of terms has 
been developed. (The contents of the 
glossary are published at the end 
of this article.) Through its use it 
thus becomes possible to discriminate 
between semantic and substantive 
pi’oblems, and to work out necessary 
clarification of the desciuption of 
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control system requirements into the 
elements, i.e., criteria or glossary, 
which are most directly associated 
with the source of the problems of 
understanding. Standard terminology, 
used at all levels of implementation, 
will be most helpful in resolving pro- 
cedural questions which will inevi- 
tably arise. 

As we seek to improve the infor- 
mation for management use, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that these 
requirements for improved manage- 
ment control are only a means to 
the desired end — the completion of 
DOD's conti’actunl agreements with 
the greatest success and efficiency. 
Management conti-ol is only one 
aspect of the overall process we must 
accomplish in achieving that goal. 

Glossary 

Accrual Basis. The method of ac- 
counting whereby x-esoui'ces are 
charged as the cost of a given prod- 
uct (hardware, test, study, etc.) 
when they are consumed or applied 
to the product without regal’d to the 
date of payment or the date of ac- 
quisition. 

Budgeted Costs. An estimate of fu- 
ture cost used to plan the use of 
manpower, material and other re- 
soumes and provide a conti’o! over 
future opei’ations. At any given time, 
the contractor may have authorized 
the consumption of resoui'ces above 
or below the Budgeted Costs in order 
to accomplish the required conteact 
objectives. Such authorizations, al- 
though not based on eonti*actuaI direc- 
tion, may be referred to as "budgets" 
by the eonti-actor, and in such in- 
stances must be reconcilable to 
Budgeted Costs. 

Change Control. That element of a 
conti'actor’s internal system whereby 
the impact of Contract Change No- 
tices (CCN) and Supplemental 
Agreements (SA) can be ti-aced, in 
tenns of work content, measures of 
output, and resoui'ces budgeted, into 
the basic contractual effort. It is 
recognized that, although traceable, 
GCNs and SAs may lose their iden- 
tity once incorporated into the basic 
work effort. 

Contract Target Cost. The sum of all 
definitized costs authorized by the 
DOD contracting component. 

Contract Target Cost Equivalent. The 
sum of all definitized costs and esti- 


mated costs for authorized work not 
yet definitized. 

Cost Control Account. An identified 
level, Avithin the work breakdown 
stmeture and organization structure, 
at which costs are collected in order 
to compare planned and actual direct 
labor costs, material costs and other 
costs for management conti'ol pur- 
poses. Within the scope of these cri- 
teria, it is also the level at which 
the contractor must be capable of 
comparing the planned costs of work 
accomplished with actual costs for 
punioses of specific variance analysis. 

Cost Incurred. Costs charged to a 
cost control account on an accrual 
basis (see Accrual Basis) . 

Direct Costs. Any item of cost (or 
the aggregate thereof) which may be 
identified specifically with any ob- 
jective, such as a product, aei-vice, 
program, function, or project; usu- 
ally, but not necessarily, limited to 
items of material and labor. The 
distinction between direct and indi- 
I'oct costs is often arbitrary, or is 
based upon convenience and cost ac- 
counting simplicity without sacrifice 
of reasonable accuracy in overall 
costs of specific objectives. 

Indirect Costs. An item of cost (or 
the aggregate thereof) which is in- 
curred for joint objectives and, 
therefore, cannot be identified spe- 



Colonel Herbert Waldman, USAP, is 
Director for Assete Management Sys- 
tems in the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). 
He holds a master’s degree in busi- 
ness administration from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan as well as a masters 
degree in international affairs from 
George Washington University. 


cifically with a single final objective, 
spect to the end-products, services, 
program, or project, A cost may be 
direct with respect to some specific 
seivice or function, the total cost of 
which is in itself indirect with I'O- 
spect to the end-products, services, 
programs, or projects. An indivGct 
cost is usually allocated to the sev- 
eral cost objectives. More commonly 
referred to as overhead costs, bi.jr<lcn» 
and/or general and administrative 
costs with the burden being’ appor- 
tioned over all products and Hoiwices 
by an appi’oved technique. 

Objective Indicators. Meaningful, au- 
ditable, discrete events which, by 
their occurrence, clearly signify to 
third parties the start, intermecUato 
degree of accomplishment, iiml com- 
pletion of a work package. 

Overhead Work. Work that is not 
directly associated with products or 
work packages. Includes work of 
which only a portion is required to 
meet the contract obligations. 

Overhead Units. Units that perform 
overhead work. Includes mnnufac- 
turing activities which may not incur 
direct material and direct labor costa. 
(See Indirect Costs.) 

Planned Coat. The allocation of toial 
conti'act target cost to spccificil work 
dex’ivecl from budgeted costs and bud- 
get reseives established by U\e con- 
tractoi’. When properly integrated 
the planned application of rcsoureos 
to accomplish specified worlt can 
sei’ve as a meaning’ful basis for cost 
and schedule performance incaHui'e- 
ment and control. 

Planned Cost of Work AccontpHahed. 
The sum of the Planned Coat of 
completed work plus a rensotinblc 
allocation of the Planned Cost of 
work-in-process based on critorfii ap- 
proved by the contracting DOD com- 
ponent. 

Work Breakdown Structure (WllS). 
A product-oriented family tree di- 
vision of hai’dware, software, Korv- 
ices and other work taska which 
organizes, defines and graphically 
displays the product to bo pi'oduccd, 
as well as the work to be accom- 
plished in order to achieve tho speci- 
fied product. This forms a coiuition, 
manageable framework against 
which to schedule, apply rosourccs, 
establish planned costs, and tucasiirc 
progi’ess. 

Work-in-process, Work packages 
which have been reported as staiied 
(Continued on inside baok oovor) 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Paul C. Warnice has been appointed 
Asst. Secretary of Defense (Inter- 
national Security Affairs) succeed- 
ing John T. McNaughton. Mr. 
Wamke was fonnerly General Coun- 
sel of the Defense Department. 

Dr. Gardiner L. Tucker has been ap- 
S pointed Dep. Dir. (Electronics and 
Information Systems) in the Office of 
the Dir., Defense Research and Engi- 
neering. 

Dr. Peter Franken, who has been 
sei-ving as Dep. Dir. of the Advanced 
Research Projects Agency since Jan- 
uary, has been appointed Acting 
Dir. of the agency succeeding Dr. 
Charles M. Herzfeld. 

Maj. Gen. Richard P. Klocko, 
USAF, has been named Dep. Dir.i 
National Military Command Tcchni-’ 

I cal Support, Defense Communica- 
tions Agency. 

Maj. Gen. Ethan A. Chapman, 
USA, has taken over the post of 
Chief of Staff at Headquarters, North 
American Air Defense Command, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., succeeding 
Maj. Gen. Mervyn M. Magee, USA, 
who has retii’ed. 



Paul H. Nitzo is the new Deputy 
Secretary of Defense succeeding 
Cyrus R. Vance, who resigned eifcc- 
•tivo June 30, 1967. Mr. Nitze served 
as Secretary of the Navy from No- 
vember 1963 and prior to that was 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (In- 
ternational Security Affairs). 
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Maj. Gen. Woodrow W. Vaughan, 
USA, has been designated Dep. Dir., 
Defense Supply Agency. 

Brig. Gen. Robert J. Meyer, USAF, 
has been designated Dir., Aircraft 
and Missiles, Office of Dep. Asst 
SecretaiT of Defense (Materiel), Of- 
fice of Asst. Secretary of Defense 
(Installations and Logistics). 

C. Richardson 
III, USAF, Dep. Commander, Field 
Command (Weapons and Training), 
Defense Atomic Support Agency’ 
Sandia Base, N.M., retiied Aug. 1. 

Don R. Brazier has been desig- 
nated Comptroller of the Defense 
Supply Agency. He succeeds Dr. Wil- 
fred J. Garvin, who has moved to a 
new position with the Small Business 
Administration. 

Co!. James T. Herbst, USAF, has 
been appointed Dep. Dir. of Fi-eight 
Traffic, Military Traffic Management 
and Tenninal Service, Washington, 
D.C. 

Col. James T. Johnson, USAF, has 
been named Dep. Dir., Materiel & 
Services, Defense Communications 
Agency Planning Group. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

Gen. Ualpli E. Hainca Jr., was swoni 
m as Anny Vice Chief of Staff an<l 



Cyrus R. Vance resigned from the 
position of Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense on June 30, 1967. In six and 
one-half years of service with, the 
Defense Department, he was General 
Connsol and then Secretary of the 
Army before he became Deputy Secre- 
tary Defense in January 1964, 


concurrently promoted to four-st 
rank in Pentagon ceremonies June 

Lt. Gen. Harry W. 0. Kiniiard a 
sumetl command of the U. S. Am 
Combat Developments Command o 
July 1. He succeeds Lt. Gen. Ben Hni 
roll who was rens.signed ns Con 
mander, Sixth U, S. Army. 

Lt. Gen, Janies K. Woolnoiigh ho 
succeeded Gen. Paul L. Freeman a 
Commanding General, U. S. Conti 
nenta.1 Army Command. 

Maj. Gen. Charles W. Eifler bii; 
been appointed Commanding Gen 
era], Army Missile Command sue 
ceeding Maj. Gen. John G. Zierdt 

Brig. Gen. James P. Ilolliiigswortl! 
has assumed duties an Dep. Com- 
manding General, Army Test and 
Evaluation Command, Aberdeen 
Proving Ground. Md. He succeeds 
Col. Jolin F. Polk. 

William B. Taylor has been ap- 
pointed Scientific Adviser, Missiles 
and Space Directornto, Office of the 
Chief of Research and Development, 
Department of the Army. 

Three commodity managers have 
been appointed by Ai-my Weapons 
Command. They are; Frank X. Con- 
nolly, Automatic Data Systems within 
tho Anny in tho field; George N. 
Burdick, M102 howitzer system; and 

Lowell B. McClain, Commando VlOO, 
four-wheel drive, armored ear, 

Col. Robert B. Bonnet has been as- 
signed as Commander, U. S. Anny 
Research and Development Group 
(Europe). 

The Anny Missile Command has 
assigned Col. John G, Re<lmon as 
Project Manager for tlis Hawlc Missile 
System. 

Col. John B. Stockton is the new 
Dir., Annor Materiel Testing, Army 
Test and Evaluation Command, Aber- 
deen Proving Ground, Md. 

Lt. Col. Eugene W. Dow has suc- 
c^eeded Lt. Col. John W. Elliott as 
Commander, Army Aviation Mdtoriel 
Laboratories, Port Eustis, Va. 

Lt. Col. John W. Walker is tho 
new Commander, Rocky Mountain 
Arsenal, Denver, Colo. Ho ixjlioved Lt. 
Col. Martin J. Burke Jr. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

Lt. Gen. Leonard F. Chapman Jr., 
ha.s Iwcn appointed to the post of 
Asst. Commandant of the Marine 
Corps. lie replaces Lt. Gen. Richard 
C. Mangrum, who is retiring from 
the service. 

Other assignments announced by 
the Marine Corps include: Lt. Gen. 
Lewis W. Walt, Dir. of Personnel 
and Dcp. Chief of Staff for Manpower; 
.MaJ. Gen. Richard G. Weede, Com- 
manding General, Fleet Mardne 
Force, Atlantic; Lt. Gen. Henry 
W. Ruse Jr., Chief of Staff, Head- 
quarters, Marine Corps, replacing Gen, 
Chapman; and Maj. Gen. Ralph K. 
Rottet, Dep. Chief of Staff (Plans 
and Programs) succeeding Gen. Buse. 

RAdm. Herschel J. Goldberg, (SC), 
Commander, Nava! Supply Systems 
Command and Chief of the Navy Sup- 
ply Corps, retired Aug. 1. His succes- 
sor is RAdm. Bernhard H. Bieri Jr. 
(SC). 

Capt. A. H. Clancy Jr., Command- 
ing Officer, Naval Air Engineeinng 
Center, Philadelphia, Pa., and Capt. 
Paul F. Cosgrove Jr., Commanding 
Officer, Navy Fleet Material Support 
Office, Mechanicsburg, Pa., have been 
selected for promotion to the rank of 
rear admiral. 

Capt. Clyde E. Fulton, (SC), has 
succeeded Capt. Edward K. Scofield, 
(SC), as Commanding Officer, Naval 
Supply Depot, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE 
AIR FORCE 

Listed for retirement are Lt. Gen. 
Herbert B. Thatcher, Commander, Air 
Defense Command, and Lt. Gen. 
Charles B. Westover, Vice Comman- 
der Air Defense Command. Gen. 
Thatcher will be succeeded by Lt. 
Gen. Arthur C. Agan Jr. The new vice 
commander, replacing Gen. Westover, 
is Maj. Gen. James C. Jensen. 

Lt. Gen. James W. Wilson has been 
appointed Vice Commander, Military 
Airlift Command, Scott AFB, 111. 

Brig. Gen. William C. Garland has 
relieved Maj. Gen. E. B. LeBailly as 
Dir. of Information, Office of the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force. Brig. Gen. 
James F. Hacklcr Jr., foi-mer Asst. 
Dep. Chief of Staff, Operations, U.S. 
Air Force, Europe, has been named 
Dep. Dir. of Information. 

Brig. Gen. William B. Martensen 
has been reassigned as Commander, 
Strategic Aerospace Div., Strategic 


Air Command, from duty as Asst. 
Dep. Chief of Staff (Operations), 
SAC Headquarters, Offutt AFB, Neb. 

Brig. Gen. Robert W. Paulson has 
been named Commander, Air Force 
Communications Service, Scott AFB, 
III. 

Assignments at Headquarters, U. S. 
Air Foree, include: Maj. Gen. Gerald 
F. Keeling, Asst. Dep. Chief of Staff 
(Systems and Logistics); Maj. Gen. 
George B. Simler, Dir., Operations, 
Office of the Dep. Chief of Staff 
(Plans and Operations); Brig. Gen. 
Sam J. Byerley, Dep. Dir., Opera- 
tions, Office of Dep. Chief of Staff 
(Plans and Operations); Brig. Gen 
Leo A. Kiley, Dir., Science and Tech- 
nology, Office of the Dep. Chief of 
Staff (Research and Development) ; 
Brig. Gen. James 0. Lindberg, Dir., 
Pi'ocurement Policy, Office of the Dep. 
Chief of Staff (Systems and Logis- 
tics); and Brig. Gen. Andrew S. Low 
Jr., Asst for Logistics Planning, Of- 
fice of the Dep. Chief of Sfaiff (Sys- 
tems and Logistics); Col. John L. 
Frisbee, Special Asst, to the Vice 
Chief of Staff. 

Col. Herbert L. Wurth has been as- 
signed Chief, Public Information Div., 
Office of Information, Office of the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force. 

Assignments at Air Force Systems 
Command (APSC) include: 

Maj. Gen. John L. Zoeckler, P-111 
Program Dir. for the past four 
years, is reassigned as Dep. Chief of 
Staff (Systems), APSC Headquar- 
ters; Brig. Gen. Lee V. Gossick, now 
seiwing as Commander, Arnold Engi- 
neering Development Center, Tenii., 
succeeds Gen. Zoeckler on or about 
Sept. 1; Gen. Gossick will be suc- 
ceeded by Brig. Gen. Gustav E, Lund- 
quist, who is now assigned as Dep. 
for Engineering, Aeronautical Sys- 
tems Div. 

Other APSC assignments are: Maj. 
Gen. John B. Bestic, Commander, 
Electronic Systems Div.; Maj. Gen. 
Harry E. Goldsworthy, Commander 
Aeronautical Systems Div.; Brig. Gen. 
William S. Chairsell, Dep. Chief of 
Staff (Systems), APSC Headquar- 
ters; Brig. Gen. Fred J. Higgins, Dep. 
Chief of Staff (Procurement and 
Production), APSC Headquarters; 
Brig. Gen. Clifford J. Kronauer Jr„ 
Commander, Air Force Western Test 
Range; Brig. Gen. David V. Miller, 
Commander, Air Force Special Wea- 
pons Center, Kirtland APB, N.M,* 
Brig. Gen. Kenneth W. Schultz, Dep. 


for Minuteman, Space and Missl] 
Systems Organization. 

The following colonels have bcei 
assigTied to indicated APSC posts 
Col. Lionel C. Allard Jr., System Pw 
gram Dir. for 496L/474L, Electron 
ics Systems Div.; Col, George 'I 
Ruck, Commander, Air Force MissiL 
Development Center, Holloman AFB 
N.M.; Col. James L. Dick, Dir., All 
Force Avionics Laboratovy> Hcscarcl 
and Technology Div.; Col. RaynioncI A 
Gilbert, Dir., Laboratories, AFSC 
Headquarters; Col. Franlclin J. Hick- 
man Si*., Asst. Systems Program Dir., 
Long Lino Communications, Electron- 
ics Systems Div.; Col. David K. Jones, 
Dii’., Air Forco Weapons I,nl)oratoiy, 
Kirtland APB. N.M.; Col. William 
K. Morton, Vice Gomniandcr, Air 
Force Special Weapons Center, Kirt- 
land APB, N.M.; Col. Theodore E. 
Mock, Dir,, (Rosenrcii and Technol- 
ogy), Dep. for Technology, , Space 
Systems Div.; and Col, Fred A. 
Shirley, Systems Program Dir., RC- 
136 Aircraft, Aeronautical Syaleins 
Div. 

Assignments at Air Forco I.ogis- 
tics Command include: Maj. Gen- 
Fred J. A.scaui, Dir. of Operations, 
APLC Headquarters, Wright-ralter- 
son AFB, Ohio; Brig. Gcii. Arthur 
W. Cruikshank Jr., Dop. Comniainicv, 
Warner Robins Air Materiel Aron, 
Robins AFB, Ga.; Col. Sciwyn J. 
Barefoot, Dir., Procureinont and Pro- 
duction, Ogden Air Materiel Area, Hill 
APB, Utah; and Col. Harvey II. Lnt- 
son Jr., Dop. Civil Engineer, AFLC 
Headquarters, 

Space and Missile 
Systems Organization 
Formed within AFSC 

The Air Force Systems Gommanifs 
Ballistic Systems Division at Norton 
APB, Calif., and the Space Systems 
Division at Los Angelos AFS, Calif., 
were realigned on July 1, to 

form a new Space and Missile Sys- 
tems Organization (SAMSO). 'I'lio 
headquarters of the new organization 
is at Los Angeles Air Force Station, 
Air Force Unit Post Ofllce, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90045. 

Most of the mission functions m- 
main in their present locntjona at 
Norton AFB and Los Angelos AFS. 

Major General John W. O’Neill, ! 
formerly commander of tlio AFSC 
Electronic Systems Division, is the 
commander of the new organization 
with duty station at Loa Angeles AFS. 
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MEETINGS AND SYMPOSIA 


AUGUST 

Electroslag Consumable Electrode 
Remelting Technology Conference, 
Aug. 9-10, at Mellon Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, Co-Sponsors: Mellon In- 
stitute and the Air Force Materials 
Laboratory, Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Ohio. Contact: Air Force Materials 
Laboratory, Wi-ight-Patterson AFB 
Ohio 46433. 

FALL 

1967 Conference on Speech Process- 
ing, dates undetennined, at Boston, 
Mass, Co-sponsors: Institute of Elec- 
trical and Electronics Engineers and 
the Air Force Cambridge Research 
Laboratories. Contjict: C. P. Smith, 
(CRBS), Air Force Cambridge Re- 
search Laboratories, L. G. Hanscom 
Field, Maas. 01731, phono (617) 
274-6100, Ext. 3712. 

SEPTEMBER 

Second Symposium on Automatic 
Control in Space, Sept, 4-8, at Vi- 
enna, Austria. Sponsor: International 
Federation of Automatic Control. 
Contact: J. A. Asoltino, TRW Sy.a- 
tems. Space Park Drive, Houston, Tox 
77068. ' ■ 

luteniational Sympoaium on Infor- 
mation Theory, Sept. 11-16, at Ath- 
ens, Greece. Sponsors: Air Force 
Onico of Sciontiric Resoardi, Informa- 
tion Theory Group of the Institute of 
Electrical and Electronics Engineers 
and the Interaational Radio Scien- 
tific Union. Contact: Lt. Col. B. R. 
Agins, (SRMA), Air Force Oflice of 
Scientific Research, 1400 Wilson 
Blvd., Arlington, Vn. 22209, phono 
(202) Oxford 4-5261. 

International Symposium on Mate- 
mis— Key to Effective Use of the 
Sea, Sept. 12-14, at the Statler Hilton 
Hotel New York, N.Y. Co-sponsors: 
Naval Applied Science Lalmratory and 
the Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. Contact: D. H. Kallas, As- 
sociate Technical Director, Naval Ap- 
plied Science Laboratory, Flushing 
NY ^2 ? Avenues, Brooklyn, 


Advanced Composite Structures 
Symposium, Sept. 19-21, at Hilton 
Hotel, Denver, Colo. Sponsor: Air 
Foi-ee Materials Laboratoi-y. Contact: 
Mr Tomashot, (MAC), Air Force 
Materials Laboratory, Wright-Patter- 
son AFB, Ohio 45433, phone (513) 
263-7111, Ext. 65317. 

Eighth Symposium on Physics and 
Wondostructive Testing, Sept. 19-21 
at Dayton, Ohio. Sponsor: Air Force 
Materials Laboratory, Wright-Patter- 
son AFB, Ohio 46433. 

Joint Power Generation Confer- 
once, Sopt. 24-28, at the Statler 
Hilton Hotel, Detroit, Mieh. Co- 
sponsors: Institute of Electrical and 
Electronics Engineers and the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers 
Contact: Carl Shabtach, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 

Seventh Annual National Confer- 
ence on Environmental Effects on 

Systems, 

Sept. 26-27, at Nassau Inn, Prince- 
ton, N.J. Contact: Robert A. Renlc, 
Program Viee-Chnh-nian, U.S. Naval 
Air Turbine Test Station, P.O. Box 
1J16, 1440 Parkway Ave., Trenton, 
iV.J. 08G28, phone (609) 882-1414 
Ext. 224. ’ 

Foin-tli Intei-nationnl Conference 
on Atino.stiheric and Space Electri- 
city, Sopt '20-Oct. 6, at Lucerne, 
bwitecrland. Sponsors: Air Force 
Gamhi'idgo Research Laboratories, 
Army, Navy, National Science Foun- 
dation and National Aeronautics and 
bpacG Administration. Contact* M 
B. Gilbert, (CRTE), Air Force Cam- 
bridge Research Laboratories, L. G. 
Itocom Field, Mass. 01731, phone 
(017) 274-6100, Ext 3633. 


Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. Co- 
Spon.sor.s: Air Force Materials Labor- 
atory and the University of Dayton. 

Eleventh Annual Organic Chemis- 
try Conference, Oct. 12-13, at Natick, 
Mass. Sponsors: National Academy of 
Science-National Ro-searcli Council, 
Advi.sory Board on Military Personnel 
Supplies, <ancl Organic Chemistry Lab- 
oratory, Pioneering Researcli Div., 
Army Natick Laboratories. Contact: 
Dr. L. Long Jr,, Head, Organic Chom- 
istry Lab., (PRD), Army Natick Lab- 
oratorios, Natick, Mass. 01760, phono 
(617) 663-1000, Ext. 414. 

Conference on tlic Exploding Wire 
Phenomenon. Oct. 18-20, at Boston, 
Mass. Sponsor: Air Force Camliridgc 
Research Laboratories. Contact: W. 
G. Chnee, (CRFA), Air Force Cam- 
bridge Research Laboratoi ‘ie.s, L. G. 
Hanscom Field, Maas, 01730, plione 
(617) 274-6100, Ext. 4920. 

Mass Transport iu Oxides, Oct. 
22-25, at tlio National Bureau of 
Standards, Gaithersburg, Md. Spon- 
sor; Advanced Research Projects 
Agency. Contact: Dr. Jolm B. Waciit- 
Jnan, Inoi-ganic Materials Div., 
National Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ing-ton, D.C. 20234, phone (301) 021- 
2001 . * 

Conference on Unguided Rocket 
Ballistics Meteorology, Oct, 30-Nov. 

1, at New Mexico State Univor.Hity," 
Las Cruces, N.M. Sponsor: Army 
Electronics Command. Contact: B. E. 
Britain, Atmospheric Sciences Office 
Atmospheric Sciences Laboratory! 
White Sands, N.M, 88002, phono (606) 
338-1006. 


OCTOBER 


NOVEMBER 


Twenty-seeond annual Transuorla- 
tion and Logistics Forum, Oet. 3-G 
at the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles! 
Calif. Sponsor: National Defense 
Transportation Association. Contact* 
Les Richards, 3416 S, La Cienega 
Blvd., Los Angelos, Calif. 90016. 

Conference on Reinforced Metal 
Matrix Composites, Oet. 10-12, at 


1967 Conference on Speech Coin- 
inuuication and Processing, Nov. 6-8 
at Boston, Mass. Co-sponsors; Air 
Force Cambridge Research Labora- 
tories and the Institute of Elec- 
trical and Electronics Engincors. 
Contact: C. P. Smith, (CRBS), Air 
horce Cambridge Research Labora- 

Field, Mass. 
01730. phono (617) 274-6100, Ext. 

il ( 
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The table on page 22 shows selected 
financial and employment data re- 
lated to the impact of DOD programs 
on the economy. The tabular data 
cover seven major subject matter 
areas, beginning with the first quar- 
ter of calendar year 19G6 and con- 
tinuing through the latest month for 
which information is available. Fig- 
ure 1 below covers three areas — obli- 
gations, expenditures and contracts — 
by quarter year. 

Explanations of the terms used in 
the table follow. 

Military Prime Contract Award. 

A military prime contract award is 
a legally binding insti-ument executed 
by a Military Department or Defense 
Agency (DOD component) to obtain 
equipment, supplies, research and de- 
velopment, seiwices, or construction. 
Both new insti-uments and modifica- 
tions or cancellations of instinaments 
are included ; however, modifications 
of less than $10,000 each are not 
included. 

The series includes awards made 


by DOD components on behalf of 
other Federal agencies, e.g., National 
Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, and on behalf of foi-eign govern- 
ments under both niilitai’y assistance 
grant aid and sales an'angenients, 
It also includes ordei*s written by 
DOD components requesting a non- 
dofonse Federal agency to funush 
supplies or seiwices from its stocks, 
c.g., General Services Adminstration 
stoi*es depots; from in-house manu- 
facturing facilities, e.g.. Atomic En- 
ergy Comniisaion; or fram contracts 
executed by that Federal agency. 

The series does not include awar<ls 
paid from post exchange or similar 
non-appropriated funds, nor does it 
include contracts for civil functions, 
such as flood contix)! or river and 
harbors wor*k perfoxtned by the Army 
Corps of Engineers. Project orders 
issued to DOD-owned-and-operated 
establishments, such as shipyards and 
arsenals, are not included, but con- 
tracts executed by such establish- 
ments are. 


The distribution by broad com- 
modity group includes only contracts 
which are to be poa’formed within 
the United States or its possessions, 
Each commodity group includes not 
only the indicated end item, but also 
associated components and spaic 
parts, I'esearch and development, and 
maintenance or rebuild work, Elec- 
tronics and Communications includes 
only such equipment and supplies as 
are separately procured by DOD com- 
ponents. Electronics procured by an 
aircraft prime contractor is reported 
as Aircraft. Other Hard Goods con- 
tains tank-automotive, transpoifa.- 
tion, production, medical and dental, 
photographic, materials handling, 
and miscellaneous equipment and 
supplies. Soft Goods includes fuels, 
subsistence, textiles and clothing. All 
Other contains services, a.g., trans- 
portation, and all new contracts or 
purchase orders of less than $10,000 
each. Commodity identification is not 
available for these small purchases. 

Work done outside tlie United 
States rafers to the location where 
the work will be physically pei*- 
fonned. About 6C to CO percent of 
this work is awarded to U. S. busi- 
ness firms, but a lessor percentage of 
the contract dollars in this category 
directly impacts on the U. S. econ- 
omy. 

Gross Obligations Incurred 

Gross obligations incuiTed are total 
amounts recorded in official account- 
ing records of tlio Militaiy Depart- 
ments and Defense Agencies from 
source documents, such as signed con- 
tracts or any instnnnont which 
legally binds the Govenimont to pay- 
ment of funds. Present coverage ex- 
tends only to general fund accounts; 
obligations incurred in revolving 
funds aro excluded. Included, and 
double-counted, are obligations which 
are recorded first when an order is 
placed by one appropx'iation upon 
another appropriation, and second 
when the latter appropriation exe- 
cutes an obligation for material or 
services with a private supplier. This 
duplication averages about eight per- 
cent of gross obligations. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


OBLIGATIONS, EXPENDITURES AND PRIME CONTRACT AWARDS 



Figure 1. 
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SELECTED DEFENSE DEPARTMENT ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
(Dollars in Millions; Manpower in Thousands; Quarters by Calendar Year) 
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Operations. The Person- 

nel appropriation and Operation and 
Maintenance appropriation of the 
Defense Department. 

Procurement. The Procurement ap- 
propriation. 

Other. The Research, Development, 
Test and Evaluation appropriation, 
and Military Construction, Family 
Housing, Civil Defense, and Military 
Assistance appropriations. 

Gross Unpaid Obligations Outstand- 
ing. 

Obligations incurred by DOD for 
which it has not yet expended funds. 
Net Expenditures. 

Gross paymente less collections by 
the Militai'y Departments and De- 
fense Agencies, including military as- 
sistance. Payments represent checks 
issued. 


DOD Personal Compensation. 

Personal C ompensation represents 
wages and salaries earned by per- 
sonnel employed by DOD. Military 
compensation represents pay and al- 
lowances to active duty personnel; 
resolve pay and retired pay are ex- 
cluded. Civilian compensation repre- 
sents gross pay and includes lump sum 
^ payments for final annual leave. Both 
figiu’es are inclusive of individual 
contributions to retii*emont and social 
insui’ance funds, but are exclusive 
of any employer contributions to 
these funds. 


Outstanding Payments. 

Tliese are payments to contractors 
by the Militaiy Departments and 
Defense Agencies made befoi'e the 
goods or services contracted for ai*e 
completed and delivered. 

Advance Payments. Payments to 
conti’actora in advance of perform- 
ance of a contract, 

Progress Payments. Payments to 
contractors as work progresses on a 
contract, These payments serve to re- 
imbui’se the conti’actor for a major 
portion of the costs inciUTcd to date. 

V-Loans. Loans by commeicial 
banka to defense conti’actors in ad- 
vance of completion of work, in which 
the Govemment agrees to share any 
losses resulting from default. 
Strength. 

These figures represent the number 
of persons on active duty with DOD 
at the end of the period. 

Military. Men and women on con- 
tinuous or extended active duty. Ex- 
cludes reserves on temporary active 
duty for reserve training. 

Civilian. Direct hire personnel. 


Contracts Compliance Office 
Transferred to Defense Supply Agency 


The Defense Conti*acts Compliance 
Ofiice, responsible for assuring equal 
opportunity employment on all de- 
fense contracts as required by Execu- 
tive Order* 11246, became a part of 
the Defense Supply Agency’s Defense 
Contract Administration Services 
(DGAS) on July 1, 1967. 

The transfer ties together, for the 
first time, the office responsible for 
elimination of discrimination by de- 
fense contractors and the contracting 
olTieials responsible for administering 
defense contracts. This dii*ect relation- 
.ship will assure increased effective- 
ness of the Defense Contracts Com- 
pliance Program. The Compliance 
Office headquarters has 22 civilian 
employees in Washington, D.C., and 
149 field representatives locate<l in 
cities across the country. 

No change in the size or composi- 
tion of the Compliance Office is anti- 
cipated. The Secretary of Defense 
has directed that tlie transfer assure 
that the separate identity of the Com- 
pliance Office and its pci'sonnel within 
the DCAS organization is retained. 

Beginning in 1962, the thi*ec Mili- 
tary Departments and ttie Defense 
Supply Agency established separate 
contracts compliance oifices. These 


were consolidated on July 1, 1966, 
under the Ofiice of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense (Manpower), with 
certain administrative support func- 
tions for the field oflices assigned to 
the 11 DCAS regions. 

Subsequent experience, supple- 
mented by a detailed management 
suivey, demonstrated that the 171- 
member contracts comi>Iiance organi- 
zation, supported by and aligned with 
the DCAS nation-wide program, 
would ho more eiTective and have a 
greater impact on defense contractors. 
Policy direction aiul guidance of tlie 
Contracts Compliance Program will bo 
retained in the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Dofen.se (Manpower) to 
assure, continued high priority atten- 
tion throughout DOD. 

The Defense Contracts Compliance 
Office headquarters group is located 
in Room 8A 489, Building 8, at Cam- 
eron Station, Duke Street, Alexandria 
Va. Field offices will bo located in 
tlie DCAS regions hoaclquartorod at 
tho following cities: Atlanta, Ga.; 
Bo.ston, Mass.; Chicago, 111.; Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Dallas, Tex,; Detroit, 
Mich,; Los Angelos, Calif.; Now 
York, N.Y. ; Philadelphia, Pa.; St. 
Louis, Mo.; and San Francisco, Calif. 


USAF Civil 
Engineering R&D 
Goes to Kirtloind AFB 

All Air Force civil engineering re- 
search and development has been 
centralized at the Air Force Weapons 
Laboratory (APWL), Kirtland AFB, 

N. M. 

As tho “lead laboratory” for civil 
engineering, APWL will conduct or 
manage all exploratory and advanced 
development in this area, and will 
provide technical guidance and direc- 
tion for the entire civil engineering 
program of the Air Force. 

The new role of the laboratory will 
speed up vitally needed civil engineer- 
ing projects in Southeast Asia and at 
Air Force installations world-wide. 
The laboratory’s Civil Engineering 
Branch will caivy out the new mis- 
sion. 


Navy Develops New 
Fire-Fighting Foam 

A portable high-expansion, foam- 
generating system, developed by the 
Naval Applied Science Laboratory, 
will soon be delivered to fleet Units 
and Navy fire-fighting sclioola. 

The new foam system was developed 
to combat liquid fuel fu*es in engine, 
boiler and niaclunery spaces aboard 
ships. 

High expansion foam, unlike con- 
ventional fire-fighting agents, can fill 
a ship’s compartment in a few min- 
utes, flowing over and around obstruc- 
tions and engulfing fires. 

The new agent can be applied from 
outside a compartment tlirough a 
hatch opening, while conventional 
agents must be applied directly on a 
fire. A swivel-mounted door permits 
operators to direct the foam hoidzon- 
tally or vertically. 
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The Paris Air Show, held every 
other year at Le Boiir^et Airport, 
is the outstanding international 
forum for the display of aerospace 
technology. Participation at this 
event is motivated by a variety of 
goals and is in a variety of forms, 
from national pavilions stressing the 
state of various technologies to air- 
craft equipment manufacturers ex- 
pecting to actually take order.s for 
equipment; from Military Service acro- 
batic teams displaying their precision 
flying skills to company presentations 
geared to a specific customer audi- 
ence. In short, every sort of exhibits 
ing group attempts to educate every 
sort of customer audience. Paris 1967 
was no exception to this. 

U. S. participation at Paris 1967 
represents the best planned and coor- 
dinated effort of U. S. Government 
and industry to date. Planning for 
this participation began almost two 
years ago and involved a major effort 
on the part of all agencies involved, 
especially the Department of Com- 
merce. The Department of Commerce 
provided professional talent to or- 
ganize and implement the unified U. S. 
participation. An impressive and 
strategically located U. S. pavilion, 
based on the theme of U. S. aei*o- 
space technology from Lindbergh’s 
time until today, the 40th anniversaiy 
of Lindbergh's flight, housed dis- 
plays by the Federal Aviation 
Agency, the U. S. Infonnation 
Agency, the Environmental Science 
Services Administration, the Com- 
munications Satellite Corp., the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, as well as 16 maior aero- 


States received a very good press. 
President de Gaulle, scheduled for 
10 minutes in the U. S. pavilion, 
spent 30 minutes, including a dis- 
cussion with our astronauts. Meet- 
ings of U. S. and Russian astro- 
nauts were unofficially arranged and 
received wide press coverage. 

The Defense Department static air- 
craft exhibit was certainly our most 
interesting and best balanced show- 
ing at Paris to date. It included: 

• Exotic technical developments in 
aerospace like the P-lllA variable 
geometry tactical fighter, the XC- 
142 tilt-wing VTOL transport air- 
craft, and the CL~286 rigid-i’otor 
helicopter. 

• In addition, seven other new air- 
craft, none previously shown at Paris, 
the OV-lOA, A-7A, CH-53A, AH- 
IG, TA-4F, RF-4 and the HH-3E. 

• Aireraft shown before at Paris 
representing potential to meet other 
nations’ defense requirements or cur- 
rently in use or on order by other 
nations, including the OH-6, CH-47, 
OV-1, UH--16, P-3A and C-141. 


• Aircraft representing inLevnn’ 
tional defense and industrial coopera 
tion like the UH-l helicoptov pro(liicc( 
by Italy and the Federal Ropiiblic o 
Gennany; the A-7A, pUniiuul Lo in 
corporate the British Rolls Rcycu cn 
gine (for the U. S. Air Force A-7D) 
the UH-df) helicopter under prcxliic 
tion in Japan; the F-4, (lurrcntl; 
being produced approximately HO per 
cent each in the United StaUm mu 
the United Kingdom for British rc 
quii'cinents; and the F-h, nenv ii 
production in Cana<lu and vSjnvin. 

• Aireraft indicative t)!! the civiliai 
application of defenae-desijraed (spiip 
moat, iiiehiding the OII-O helicopto 
and its civilian coiintorpart. 111 
Hughes 1)00 executive transport; th 
civilian version of the (1 -IJiO an 
C-141, the Lockheed 100 and m 
respectively; and the IIH-OK repve 
senting the S-61 family of Sikorsk 
helicopter.^. 

• Aircraft representing’ lias gainu 
of size and propulsion from the C -14 
transport to the OII-O light heli 
copter; speed from th(^ Much-2-plii 
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F-111 tactical flg-hter to the STOL 
OV-10 close support attack aircraft; 
and missions from flying- hospitals 
to reconnaissance at more than twice 
the speed of sound. 

The 19 Defense Department aii-- 
craft, with their related civilian air- 
craft and flying displays, represented 
a complete picture of U. S. defense 
aviation. As the British press de- 
scribed the U. S. display, “Although 
the Russians have played all the 
aces . . . the United States holds the 
aircraft trump cards." 

The following is a listing of the 
aircraft in the DOD display: 

• The U.S. Navy UH-46 Sea Knight 
which is the military application of 
the twin-tiirbine Boeing Vertol 107 
helicopter. The 107 is in use by the 
Royal Canadian Air Force and Anny 
for search/rescue and troop trans- 
port; by the Royal Swedish Navy and 
Air Force for minesweeping, anti- 
submarine warfare, and search/res- 
cue missions; and, through a Jap- 
anese licensee, by the Japanese Man- 
time, Ground and Self Defense Forces, 
and commercial operators. 

® The U.S. Army twin-turbine, me- 
dium cargo helicopter, the CH-47 
Chinook. Made by Boeing, it is soon 
to be delivered to the United King- 
dom’s Royal Air Force. 

• Currently in initial production by 
North American Aviation to meet 


U. S. Marine Corps and U. S. Air 
Force requirements, the OV-10 
Bronco, shown at Paris for the first 
time. In its present military version, 
as well as its potential cargo (or 
large hull) modifications, it should 
be of interest to many nations to 
meet a variety of requirements. The 
OV-lOA was specifically designed 
for low-cost, close-in battlefield oper- 
ations. Faster smd nioi*e tactically 
versatile than helicopters, and slower 
but tnore maneuverable than jets, it 
utilizes tactics and provides capabili- 
ties not possible with either. STOL 
performance rough field landing gear, 
low maintenance/support require- 
ments which permit operations from 
au.stei’o airfields, outstanding visibil- 
ity, maneuverability over a wide 
spee<l range, rugged construction, 
complete air-to-air and air-to-grouml 
communications, and flexible ordnance 
provisions make the Bronco effec- 
tive for a variety of missions, in- 
cluding border pati*ol, helicopter 
escort, foi'%vard air control, armed re- 
connaissance, close air support and, 
with its 100-cubie-foot cargo Iwiy and 
jeep-like operating characteristics, 
suitable for a vaiuety of utility or 
nation building roles. 

• Pro<luced by the Ilughca Tool Co., 
the U. S. Army observation heli- 
copter, the OII-6A Cayuse, sEiown 
along with its commercial counter- 
part, the MmIcI 500 executive traiis- 
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port. The turbine-powei*ed Cayuse has 
set 23 offieial world records for 
speed, distance, climbing and sus- 
tained altitude — a feat never before 
attained by any other rotary-winged 
aircraft. The Hughes 500 offers bus- 
inessmen faster point-to-point travel 
than fixed-winged airplanes with its 
ability to cruise for 460 miles at 
160 miles per hour directly from one 
industrial helipoi’t to another. 

• Two Sikorsky helicopters, the 
CH-53A and HH-3E, displayed at 
Paris for the first time. The U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps CIi-63A, with a maximum 
gross weight of 42,000 pounds, emise 
speed of 172 miles per hour and 
maximum speed of 195 mile-s per 
hour, is designed for a variety of 
missions, such as the transport of 
48 fully equipped troops or 24 litter 
patients plus medical attendants. An- 
other version, the HII-53B, is now in 
production for the U. S. Air Force. 
The U. S. Air Force HH-3E is a 
version of the Sikorsky S-Ol family. 
It is assigned to the world-wide Aero- 
space Rescue and Recovery Seiwice. 
Equipped with long-range fuel tanks 
and air refueling capabilities, the 
HH-3E can bo deployed over long 
ranges for the I’eseiio and recovery 
of downed ainnen and retuming as- 
tronauts.. The HH-3E weighs 22,060 
pounds loaded and cmises at 164 
miles per hoair. It has a 748-inilo 
range without inflight refueling. Its 
refuel range capabiKtie.s were dra- 
matically displayed by the non-stop, 
trans-Atlantic flight staged during 
the show. 

• The Locklieed Rigid Rotor Model 
286, shown at Paris for the first time. 

It is an PAA-eertifleated helicopter 
in direct descent of the XH-filA 
development, jointly sponsored by 
the U. S. Aimiy and Navy and pro- 
duced primarily to demonstrate the 
advanced state-of-the-art flying qual- 
ities inherent in this new rotor sys- 
tem. Its flight disi)lny included loops 
and rolls, An XH-61A aircraft, modi- 
fied as a compound aircraft (with 
wings and auxiliary propulsion) was 
flown at more than 270 knots in the 
1965 Paris Air Show. The XH-51A 
Model 286 and XH-BIA compound 
helicopters were key stepping stones 
in the development of the Aimiy’s 
AH-56A, Advanced Aerial Fire Sup- 
port System vehicles — the first of 
which was fonnally rolled out early 
in May of this year. This type of rigid 
rotor helicopter represents an im- 
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provement in rotai'y wing technology 
and should have an impact on the 
spectrum of military and civilian 
helicopter roles. 

• The F-5 Freedom Fighter, pro- 
duced by Northrop Corp. The air- 
craft is a supersonic tactical fighter 
in service with 10 allied nations — 
Iran, The Republic of Koi-ea, Greece, 
The Republic of the Philippines, The 
Republic of China, Turkey, Norway, 
Thailand, Ethiopia and Morocco— 
and will be produced under license 
agreements by Spain and Canada, with 
Canadian-produced CF-6s going addi- 
tionally to The Netherlands. The air- 
plane is also under evaluation by 
Belgium, Denmark, Switzerland, Aus- 
tria and New Zealand for possible 
acquisition. The F-5, like its sister 
aircraft the U. S. Air Force trainer' 
T-38, provides high perfomiance in 
a relatively simple, economical, safe, 
and easily maintained design. Prom 
its inception, the P-6 progi-am was 
envisioned as an international pro- 
gram. Through a combination of ad- 
vanced technology and operational 
simplicity, the F-5 reversed the com- 
plexity trend, while retaining full 
combat effectiveness. 

• The U.S. Air Force Military Air- 
lift Command C-141 fanjet flying 
hospital transport aircraft, which is 
performing life-saving missions daily. 
It can transport 80 patients with 
eight attendants. As a cargo carrier, 
it can airlift more than 70,000 
pounds of equipment. It is the first 
jet with straight-in, truckbed level 
loading, enabling it to handle out- 
sized cargo and take full advantage 
of mechanized loading systems. The 
C-141 Starlifter is a step foi-ward 
from the C-130 Hei'cules propjet 
transport, which is in service with 
the U. S. Air Force, Navy, Marines, 
and Coast Guard, and with 14 other 
nations. A civil version of the Her- 
cules, the Lockheed 100, which will 
transport 60,000 pounds of freight, 
was also on display along with the 
civil version of the C-141, known as 
the Lockheed 200. Several nations 
are considering acquisition of the 
C-141 and the Lockheed 200. 

• The U.S. Navy P-3 Orion, built 
by Lockheed. This is the most ad- 
vanced U. S. anti-submarine patrol 
and maritime reconnaissance air- 
craft. Equipped with electronic de- 
tector devices representing the lat- 
est state of the art, the long-range, 
land-based Orion protects the free 


world’s sea lanes by operating from 
the U. S. Navy’s Atlantic and Pacific 
Fleet outposts around the world. Ori- 
ons are dso in service in the Royal 
New Zealand Air Force and will join 
tlie Royal Australian Air Foree eai'ly 
in 1968. Other navies are also con- 
sidering the Orion for moderniza- 
tion of their airborne anti-submarine 
warfare and maritime patrol fleets, 
Acquisition and operation of the P-3 
by New Zealand and Australia estab- 
lishes a high degree of international 
cooperation and commonality in anti- 
submarine defense and establishes 
the P-3 as an international subma- 
rine hunter like its predecessor, the 
Lockheed P-2 Neptune, which flies 
in the anti-submarine wtrfave and 
maritime patrol forces of the United 
States and eight other free world 
nations. 

• One of the most dramatic aircraft 
at Paris 1967, the F-111 swing-wing 
tactical fighter, made by General Dy- 
namics Corp. Developed as an Air 
Force/Navy aircraft, it is capable, 
in its various configurations, of per- 
forming tactical fighter, tactical 
I'econnaissance, carrier intercept, and 
iong-i'ange bombing missions. Its 
flexibility is the result of its radical 
swing-wing design, which provides 
high lift for minimum roll take-offs 
with maximum loads but low drag 
in the swept configuration for super- 


sonic flight. This design feature 
planned for inclusion in the Hoeini 
designed supersonic transport, ns w( 
as for the Anglo-French swing-wir 
fighter. The F-lllA has boon aolcct( 
by Australia and tho United ICini 
dom for inclusion in their dcfeni 
forces and is cui'rently being pn 
cured. 

• The Grumman E-2A HawReye, 
twin-turboprop airborne early wan 
ing and intercept control aircraft i 
current production. The prinio ini 
sion of the Hawkoyc is to dolci 
Iiigh Mach number attacking nircra 
at a point sufiiciently distiuit i 
facilitate destruction before Ibe a 
tacking foi'ce can deliver its wca]ion 
Designed for all-weather operalioi 
from aircraft cai'riers or shove base 
the E-2A patrols the extremes t 
defense perimeter. Its high roaohiti< 
radar can detect attocking nircra 
miles away, track and ovuhmte tl 
attack, store and na.soinlile the info: 
mation, and relay it through higl 
speed data links to tactical c<intro 
lors. It can also direct the Into 
ception of attacking aii’craft. As 
command and control vehicle, tt 
system peiToi'ins many functions aut( 
matically. The E-2A is easily Idei 
tified by tho huge suueor-lilu? rot 
dome atop its fuselage contulnhig tl 
long-range radar antenna. 
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• The P-4 Phantom, along with the 
Sparrow missile and advanced avion- 
ics, the best tactical fighter flying 
today. The inherent flexibility of the 
Phantom’s building-block design has 
made it readily adaptable to the de- 
fense and industrial needs of its 
users. It has been produced with 
eight marks of three different radars, 
seven marks of two different engines, 
five versions (marks) of three differ- 
ent air-to-air missiles, three alterna- 
tive navigation systems, intenial or 
external guns and over 20 optional 
equipment items. This building-block 
design and equipment flexibility has 
also made possible cooperative pro- 
3 duction programs for international 
customers. The British content in 
Phantoms for the Royal Air Force 
approaches 60 percent. It includes 
engines from Rolls Royce; aft fuse- 
lage, empennage and engine doors 
from BAG; outer wings from Short 
Brothers; fuel cells from Marston Ex- 
celsior; nav-attach systems from 
Ferranti; titanium blankets from De- 
laney Galley; ejection seats from 
Martin-Baker; reconnaissance pods 
from EMI and Hawker Siddely; hy- 
draulics from Dunlop, Elector Hy- 
I (Iraulica, and Hobson, Ltd.; and 
avionics from Ultra Electronics, Lt<l., 
Standard Telephones and Cables, Nor- 
malnir, Rotax, Louis Newmavk, El- 
liott, Marconi Co., Cossor Electronics, 
Ltd., S. Smith, Sons, Redifon, and 


others. These systems are integrated 
into the F-4Ks and P-4Ms by the 
McDonnell-Douglas Corp. in a good 
example of a smoothly functioning 
international co-pioduction progi'am. 
The most recent model of the Phan- 
tom II, the P— 4E, includes, in addition 
to the Sparrow and Falcon missiles, 
an intemally mounted M-61 gatling 
gun which fires 20mm shells at the 
rate of 4,000 to 6,000 rounds per min- 
ute. One of tlie specialized versions of 
the McDonnell F-4, shown at Paris 
for the firat time, is the U. S. Air 
Force and Mai'inc Coi*ps RP-4 recon- 
naissance aircraft. This aircraft has 
the latest sensor and photographic 
equipment. It is the most modern 
and complete reconnaissance aircraft 
flying today. It has been evaluated 
for possible use by the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, 

• The A-7 Corsair 11, shown for the 
first time at Paris. This is the Navy 
version of this versatile aircraft, de- 
signed and produced by Ling-Temco- 
Voug’ht, Its similarity in appearance 
to the F-8 Crusader aircraft, flown 
by the U. S, Navy and Marine Corps 
and the French Navy, reflects its de- 
rivation from that design. The Navy 
version, powercd by the Pratt and 
Whitney TP30-P6 engine (in the 
10,000-ponnd thrust category), is dc- 
signe<l primarily for operation from 
the Navy's aircraft carriers. The U. S. 
Air Force has ordercd the A-7D 


version of the same aii’plane with 
the Allison TP-41 Rolls Royce Spey 
engine. The Spey eng*ine, which de- 
velops approximately 14,000 pounds 
of thrust, adapts the airplane with 
its large load-carrying ability and 
inherent long range to land-base and 
forward-field operations. Among the 
outstanding features of the A-7 is 
its long vangc/load capability and 
its ease of maintenance, Two Navy 
A-7A aircraft were flown non-stop, 
without inflight refueling, from Wash- 
ington, D.C., to Mildonhallj England, 
near London. 

• The Grumman OV-1 Mohawk sur- 
vcillnncc system, an Army tactical 
reconnaissance aircraft. Flying in 
friendly skies, its side-looking radar 
(SLAR) provides the interpreter 
seated beside the pilot an imago of 
ground targets in unfriendly terri- 
tory about one minute after the pic- 
ture ha.s been taken. This near-in- 
stantaneous battlefield intelligence 
system allows constant following of 
the flow of battle, The SLAR can be 
used in all weather, day or night, 
without ever exposing the aircraft to 
enemy fire, although the OV~l, with 
its armor and its riigg-cd and i*elinblc 
construction, is clearly designed to be 
in the thick of the battle. For its tac- 
tical role it is also equipped with 
camera and infrared sensing devices. 
The OV-1 can perform over a wide 
speed range (it claims five woi-ld 
records for its class — one for closed 
circuit speed, two for time to climb, 
one for sustained altitude, and one 
for endurance) and is capable of 
rough field, forward area operation. 

• The XC-142 tri-Service V/STOL 
transport, shown for the first time at 
Paris. Manufaetui'ed by Ling-Temco- 
Vought, it has successfully proven the 
feasibility of the tilt-wing turbopi'op 
concept for vei'tical take-olT and land- 
ing of cargo-typo transport airplanes. 
Tlie tilt-wing concept lias the dual 
advantage of carrying heavier loads 
with very short take-off and landing 
distances. The SG-142 is currently 
undergoing sei-vice tests by all three 
U. S. Militaiy Services. The SG-142A 
la designed to carry 32 fully equipped 
combat troops or 8,000 pounds of 
cai'go, utilizing the vertical take-off 
modes over an operational radius of 
approximately 230 statute miles. By 
using intermediate wing positions for 
short take-off and landing, greater 
loads may be eaiTled for longer dis- 
tances. The rear loading cargo door 
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pennits full width access to the cargo 
compartment as well as facilitating 
air drops of cargo. The conventional 
cargo type parachute method has 
been demonstrated, as has a new 
technique of the “dump tiaick" 
wherein the fu.solage is trimmed nose 
high and the cargo is permitted to 
free fall from a low altitude at the 
very low flight speed this design 
{KM-mits. 

• The Bell UH-I Iroquois helicopter, 
a familiar aircraft since it is in use 
in 25 countries in both its military 
variation.s and the corresponding 
commercial configurations, the Bell 
201 and 205, More than 3,000 of 
these aircraft have been produced in 
the United States, and the aircraft 
is still in mass production. The UH-1 
is also produced in lUity and the Fed- 
eral Republic of Gennany, Aircraft 
from the Italian pro<luction line, in 
addition to meeting Italian require- 
ments, have been sold to Sweden, 
Netherlands, Switzerland, Saudi Ara- 
bia, Australia, Spain, Lebanon and 
Turkey. The UH-1 was the fir-st 
turbine-powered helicopter and won 
21 world records in 1964. It still 
possesses 19 of these records — 11 for 
speed, three for time to climb, three 
for distance and two for altitude. 

• The AH-IG Cobra, developed by 
Bell based on the UH-1 design. It 
has 50 percent commonality. The Cobra 
is the first helicopter designed spe- 
cifically as a helicopter escort and 
fire-.suppression helicopter. It was 
shown for the first time at Pans. 
The fuselage of the Cobra is only 
36 inches wide. 

• The new Douglas A-4F (single 
place) and TA-4F (two place), the 
latest in the famous Skyhawk series 
of ground-attack aircraft being 
flown by the U. S. Navy and Marine 
Corp.s. The Skyhawk was .specifically 
designed as a rugged, easy to 
maintain light-weight, ground-attack 
bomber. The A-4s, operating from 
carriers, land bases, and short air- 
field toctieal system facilities, have 
established an outstanding combat 
record for overall combat perform- 
ance, ability to absorb battle dam- 
age, ease of maintenance and availa- 
bility of up to 90 percent even under 
extreme field conditions. The TA-^F 
is being delivered to the U. S. Navy 
for use as an operational flight 
trainer. 

^ Unlike Paris 1965, which was dom- 
inatecl by military aircraft, the 


United States this year also dis- 
played numerous commercial aircraft 
including the prestigious stretched 
DC-8-61, the Lockheed 100 and 200 
carg^ aircraft, and the extraordinary 
Mini-Guppy. 

In addition to participation by the 
U. S. Air Force Thunderbirds and 
the U. S. Navy Blue Angels, the De- 
fense Department staged the first 
trans-Atlantic, non-stop flight of two 
PIH-3E helicopters to Paris. The 
ocean-hopping Sikoreky HH-3Es, of 
the U. S. Air Force 48th Aei’ospace 
Rescue and Recoveiy Squadron, av- 
eraged 131 miles an hour, bucking 
headwinds for much of the flight. 
They were refueled in flight nine 
times by four HC-130P tanker planes. 

Claims for world helicopter speed 
records — ^from New York to London 
and New York to Paris — ^have been 
submitted to the Federation Aero- 
nautique Internationale, the ruling 
body for such i*ecords. Speed claime<l 
was 30 hours, 46 minutes for the 
New York to Paris hop, and 29 
hours, 13 minutes for the flight from 
New York to London. 

The arrival of the HH-3Es at Le 
Bourget was Die highlight of the air 
show’s Helicopter Day. Appropri- 
ately, the theme for Paris 1967 was 
'Tn the Spirit of Lindbergh,” in 
honor of Charles A. Lindbergh who, 
40 years ago, made the first non-stop, 
trans-Atlantic solo flight. 

List of 

Participating Companies 
in 

Paris Air Show 1967 

Aerospace Companies 

Beech Aircraft Co. 

Bell Helicopter Co. 

The Boeing Co. 

The Garrett Corp. 

General Dynamics Corp. 

General Electiie Co. 

Litton Industiies 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

LTV, Inc. 

McDonnell-Douglas Corp. 

North American Aviation, Inc. 
Northrop Corp. 

Pan American World Airways 
Trans World Airlines 
United Aircraft Corp. 

Wyman-Gordon Co. 


Aerospace Subsystem Coinpniiic.s 
(Commercial Area) 

Abex Corp. 

Aeromuritimo, Inc. 

Aeroquip Cox’p. 

Airco Supply Co. 

Allen Aircraft Radio, Tiic. 

Ampox Groat Britain 
Anglo-American Aviation 
Astra Aircraft Corp. 

Atlantic linsoarch Corp. 

Baird-Atomic, Inc. 

Bild Tiulu.strio.s 
Borg- Warner International 
Brodsky, Ho])f & Adlor 
Chicago Aerial Tndnstrie.s 
Conductron Corp. 

Del Mar lilngineoring Tiuiioraldi'len 

Dome & Mai’goltn 

Ka.storn Stainless Stool Cor]). 

General Connectors Cor)). 

Geiieral Precision, Inc. 

Gray Co. 

Hardman Tool & lOngiiKMiring' Go. 
Hazeltino Corp. 

Honoywoll, Inc. 

Inflight Motion Pictures 
Laboratory for Flecti'onics 
Latrohe Stool Co. 

Lawrence Electronics 

Link Group (Chmeral rr<'(dsicm, Inr,) 

Lockhee<l-CaliCornia Co. 

Motorola, Inc. 

Northeast Aircraft Coi*)). 

RCA Aviation hhiuiinncnit Dept. 

REA International Corp. 

Ryan Aoronautical Co. 

Schick Products 
Standard Pres.sod Stool Go. 

Stratoflox, Inc. 

United Control Corp. 

Voltron Products 

Wostinghouso Electric Tnlonmliiitud 
Wyman-Goi'don Co. 

Kep Aero 

Aerospace Gompnnios 
(Outside U. S. Pavilion) 

Bendix Corp, 

Cessna Aircraft Co. 

Grumman Aircraft EngineoriiiK (bir 
Hughes Aircraft Co. 

IBM Corp. 

ITT Corp. 

Kollsman Instrument Corj). 

Martin Co. 

Piper Aircraft Corp. 

Rockwell-Standard Corp. 
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Contracts of $1,000,000 and over 
awarded during the month of June 
1967: 


DEFENSE SUPPLY AGENCY 


1 — Pnge Alrwaya, Inc., Rochester, N.Y. 82.- 
Olfi.V-lS. Onerntion and maintenance activ- 
ities at tlie Defense Induatvinl Plant 
Equipment Facility, Atchison, Knn. De- 
fense Industrial Plant Equipment Center, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

— J. P. Stevens & Co., Now York, N.Y. 
Sl.721,260. 41)0,000 linear yards of wool 

sei'Bo cloth. New York. Defense Personnel 
Support Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2— Mnrmac Industries, Marysville, Mich. $1,- 
204,070. 368,674 steel-helmet liners. De- 
fense Personnel Support Center, Phila- 
delpnia, Pn, 

6— Shell Oil Co., New York. N.Y. $2,041,607, 
Petroleum products and services. Defense 
Fuel Supply Center, Alexandria, Vn. 

— atandnrd Oil Co. of Calif., San Francisco, 
Calif, $■2,200,000. Fuel oil, Rasoline and 
solvent.^ for inatallalions in Alaska. De- 
fense Fuel Supply Center, Alexandria, Vn. 

— International Paper Co., New York, N.Y. 
S1.220.B08, 2,726,280 Oborboard boxes. Do- 
fenso Personnel Support Center, Phlla- 
detphin, Pn. 

6 — (lulf oil Corp., Houston, Tex. 83,482,973. 

14.244.000 Ballons of fuel oil, 8,716,000 
gallons of Baseline and 4,426,000 gallons 
of diesel. Defense Fuel Supply Center, 
Alexandria, Vn. 

—American Oil Co., ChienBo, 111. $1,626,384. 

9.868.000 gallons of gasoline, 116,000 gnl- 

8 Ions of fuel oil and 2,000 gallons of diesel. 

Defense Fuel Supply Center, Alexandria, 
Va. 

—Atlantic Richfield Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
$1,304,474, 7,483,000 gallons of gasoline. 

Defense Fuel Supply Center, Alexandria, 
Vn. 

7— Mnntco Mfg. Co., Mantoo, N.C, $1,432,074. 
14,013 tent liners for medium-size general 
purpose tents. Defense Personnel Support 
Oontor, Philndelphia, Pn. 

— Usilielli Coal Mine, Fairbanks, Alaska, 
SI. 428, 000. 272,000 tons of coal, Dofenao 
Fuel Supply Center, Alexandria, Vn. 

B— Vitro Minerals Corp., New York. N.Y. $1,- 
412,600. 250,000 tons of coal. Defense 

Fuel Supply Center, Alexandria, Vn. 

9— Royal Lubricants Co„ Hanover, N.J. $3,- 
209,777. 831,220 gallons of aircraft engine 
lubriofitiiiB oil. Defense Fuel Supply Cen- 
ter, Alexandria, Vn. 

— Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pn. 
83.800,000. 10,200,000 lbs. of aluminized 

powder. Defense General Supply Center, 
Rlelnnond. Vn. 

f. 12— DowIInjr Rag Co., Valdosta. Ga. $2,306,900. 

12,000,000 osnnbiirg sandbags. Defense 
General Supply Center, Richmond, Vn. 
13~N«wcll Clothing Co„ Vineland, N.J. $1,- 
133,032. Men’s wool serge coats. Defense 
Personnel Support Contor, Philndelphia, 
Pn. 

14— Cavalier Bag Co., Lumherton, N.C. $3,028,- 
000. 16,000.000 osnabiirg sandbags, Do- 

fonao Genornl Supply Contor, Richmond, 
Vn. 

— Consolihng Co., Philadelphia, Pn. $1,772,- 
000. 8,800,000 osnnburg sandbags. Defense 
General Supply Center, Richmond. Vn. 
-Pioneer Bag Co., North Kansas City, Mo. 
$1,306,590. 0,400,000 osnnburg and/or poly- 
propylene snndbags. Dofonao General Sup- 
ply Center, Richmond, Vn, 
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CONTRACT LEGEND 
Contract information is listed in 
the following sequence: Date — 
Company — Value — Material or 
Work to be Performed — Location 
of Work Performed (if other than 
company plant) •— Contracting 
agency. 


* Co.. Ltd., Tnipei, Taiwan. $8,- 
448,398. 708,690 nylon pneumatic raat- 

ti'cases. Defeitse PeraonncI Support Cen- 
ter, Philadelphia, Pa. 

— Mauney Hosiery Mills, Kings Mountain. 
N.C. $1,023,662. 3,389,280 pairs of men's 
blnck cc^tton-n^rlan sdcIcb. Defense T*ef*on- 
Jiel Support Gcntfii*» Philadelphin, Pa. 
-Ellis Hesiery Mills, Hickory, N.C. $1,031,- 
640. 3,609,000 pairs of men’s black cckton- 
nylon socka. Defense Personnel Support 
Center, Phila'delphia, Pa. 

— livnn Jones Coal Co., San rrnnelsco, Calif. 
$2,704, BOO. 216,000 tons of coal. Defense 
Fuel Supply Center, Alexandria, Va. 

21 — Hunter Outdoor Prodneta, Long lalan'd 
City, N.Y. $1,108,781, 4,914 command post 
tents and 371 tent wall screens. Defense 
PoiHonnel Support Center, Philadelphia, 
Pn. 

— De Rossi & Son Co., Vineland, N.J. $2,- 

724,000. 160,000 men's wool serge coats. 
Defonso Personnel Snppoi-t Center, Phita- 
dolpljia, Ps. 

— TursinI & Co., Vineland, N.J. $1,462,000. 

76.000 men's wool serge coats. Defense 
Pcrsonnol Support Center, PhllndoIpWa, 
Pa. 

— Cherrihlno Petti & Co., Atlantic City, 
N.J. $1,110,000. 60,000 men's wool serge 
cunts. Defense Personnel Support Center, 
Philadelphia, Pn. 

22 — Vnrinn Assaciotca, San Carlos, Gallf. $1,- 
385,205. Transmitting tubes. Defense 
Electronics Supply Center, Dayton, Ohio. 

23— American Oil Co., Chicago, III. $1,160,373. 

270.000 barrels of diesel marine fuel oil. 
Defense Fuel Supply Center, Alexandria, 
Vn. 

—Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
$1,378,872. 4,178,000 lbs. of nluiriinum 

powder. Defense General Supply Center, 
Rlchniflncl, Vn, 

— Rootli Packing Co., Modesto, Calif. $1,170,- 
264, Assembly of 1,677,417 cases of com- 
bat meals. Defense Personnel Support 
Center, Philadelphia, Pn. 

— Southern Packing A Storage Co, $1,160,- 
686, 1,667,000 cases of combat meals. Dc- 
foiiso Pci-sonnel Support Center. Phila- 
dclphtn, Pn. 

26 — General Elcctrte, Owensboro, Ky. $1,065,- 
820. Electron tubes. Defense Electronic 
Supply Center, Dayton, Ohio. 

—Shell Oil Co.. New York. N.Y, $8,124,126, 
Fuel nil nnd gasoline. Defense FhicI Sup- 
ply Center, Alcxsndrla, Vn, 

-Armour OH Co., Snn Diego, Cnllf. $1,870,- 
823, Fuel oil and gasoline. Defense Fuel 
Supply Center, Alexandria, Vn. 

27— Cnvnller Bag Co., Lumberton, N.C. $4,716.- 
832i 24,090,000 sandbags. Defense General 
Supply Center, Richmond, Va. 

—Dowling Bag Co., Valdosta, Ga. $9,702,041, 

18,000,299 sandbags. Defense Goncrnl Sup- 
ply Center, Richmond, Vn. 

— ConaoHbng. Inc., Philadelphia, Pn. $2,098.- 
113, 13,200,100 sandbags. Defense General 
Supply Center, Richmond, Vn. 

—Pioneer Bog. Co., North Kansas City, Mo. 
$1,974,678. 9,699,800 sandbags. Defense 

Gonernl Supply Center, Richmond, Vn. 

— Delta Petroleum Co., New Orleans, La. 
$1,740,486. 3,667.290 gallons of lubricating 
oil. Defense Pud Supply Center, Alcx- 
nncli'ia, Va. 

28— Gencaco, Ine., Nashville, Tenn. $1,027,240. 

212,000 pairs of tropical combat boots. De- 
fense PeraonncI Support Center, Phila- 
delphia, Pn. 

— Endicolt-Johnson Corp,, Sndleott, N.Y. 
$1,493,376. 192,600 pairs of tropical com- 
bat boots. Defense Personnel Support 
Center, Piiiladclphln, Po. 

-Randolph Mfg. Co., Randolph, Mass. $2,- 
406,436. 269,694 pairs of tropical combat 
boots. Defense Personnel Support Center, 
Philadelphia, Fa, 

—Bata Shoe Co., Bclcamp, Md. $12,684,764. 
1,434,094 pairs of tropical combat hoots. 
Defense Personnel Suppoi-t Center. Philn- 
dclpltla. Fa. 

— Albert Turner & Ce., New York, N.Y. $2,- 
760,400, 12Q,0QQ men's polyester wool/ 


tropical coats. Defense Personnel Support 
Center. Philadelphia, Pn. 

— Robert llnll Clothes, Brooklyn, N.Y. $ 1 ,- 
641,769, 76,000 men’s polyester/wool trop- 
ical coats. Defense Personnel Support 
Center, Philadelphia, Pn. 

— Waterbury Button Co., Watorbiiry, Conn, 
$1,967,909. 20,902,032 Kold-plnted insignia 
buttons. Defense Personnel Support Cen- 
ter, Phitartcipbln, Pn. 

— International Harvester Co,, Melrose Park, 
111, $1,6,30,731. Diesel engine tractorfl, 

siinro parts and service. Dofenae Construc- 
tion Supply Center, Columbus, Ohio. 

20 — Alpha Industries, Knoxville, Tenn. $1,380,- 
618. 196,655 men’s nylon nnd cotton 

sateen field cents with hoods. Dofenso 
Personnel Support Center, Philadelphia. 

— Cleveland Woolens, Cleveland. 'Tenn. $1.- 
120,699, 300.090 yards of wool cloth. De- 
fense Personnel Support Genfer, Philn- 
dolphin, Pn. 

30— Endlcott-Jnlinaon, Endicott, N.Y, $3,146,- 
468. 460,690 pairs of men’s oxford dress 
ahoc.s. Defense Peraonnet Support Center. 
Philailelphin, Pn. 

— Intcrnntionnl Slioc Co., St. Lniiis. Mo. $2.- 

070,000. 300,000 pnlrs of men's oxford 

dress shoes. Defense Personnel Support 
Center, Philadelphia, Pn. 

— Sportwelt Slice Co., Nnahun. N.II. $2,047,- 
202, 300,000 pairs of men's oxford dress 
shoes. Defense Personnel Support Contor, 
Philndelphia, Pn. 

— Gonesco, Inc., Nnshvlllo, Tenn, $1,874,999. 
290,600 pairs of men's oxford dress shoos. 
Defenao Personnel Support Center, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


ARMY 

1 — FMC Corp.. Snn Jose, Cnllf, $2,083,710. 
lOfimm projectllc.s, Snnln Clara, Calif. 
Picatiniiy Arsenal, Dover, N.J. 

— Lackliccd Aircraft, Siinuyvnlo, Calif. $1,- 
236,791, Enulpinent and sorvicea In con- 
nection with underground testing nt llio 
Nevada Test Site, Defense Atomic Sup- 
port Agency, Washington, D.C. 

— Valley Construclinn Co., Columbiia, Mias. 
$1,081,172. Coimtructlon of nn ammuni- 
tion facility nt Anniston Army Depot, Ain, 
Rngineor Diet., Mobile, Ain. 

— Standard Products, Cleveland, Ohio. $3,- 
233,808. Rubber track alioe aBsemlilloa for 
MIS perHoimol carriers. Tank Automotive 
Command, Wnrvon. Mich. 

— AVCO Corp., Stratford, Conn. $4,672,800. 
P66-L-11 cnKlues for medium trniisiiort 
helicopters, $4,026,900. Special tooling to 
anpporL production of T66-L-11 engines. 
Aviation Materiel Commniid, .St. Louis, Mo. 

— Southern Airways of Tex., Fort Woltors, 
Tex. $23,041,008, Ilcllcoiiter pilot training 
and malntonnucc of aircraft nnd related 
eoiiipmeut, Piirchnalng nnd Contracting 
OfUco, Fort Woltora, 'Tex. 

— Imndco, Inc., Los Angelos, Calif. $1,208,- 
371. Furnishing and Inatnlllng n llontlng 
oil terminal. Engineer Dtat., Snn Fran- 
cisco, Cnllf. 

2 — United Aircraft, East Hartford, Conn. $7,- 

020,000. T73-P-1 engines for Cn-64A 

hellcoptors. Aviation Materiel Command, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

— Boeing Co., Morton, Pn. $0,607,000, Blade 
nsaombliea for CIT-47 helleoptcra. Aviation 
Materiel Command, St. Louis. Mo. 

— Bell Helicopter Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 
$.38.076348. All— 1G hcHcoiiters. Aviation 
Materiel Command, St. Louis, Mo. 

— Lackliccd Aircraft, Sunnyvale, Cnllf. $1,- 
304 203. Eniiipment and acrvlces in con- 
nection with underground niiclcnr tcallng 
nt the Ncvhila Test Site. Seattle, Wash., 
Sunnyvale, Calif., nnd the Nevada Teat 
SUo- Dofenso Atomic Support A^Gncy, 

— General Electric, Syracuse, N.Y. $2,686,000. 
Van-moitnled digitnl oomputor for use In 
automating data colleotion nnd data re- 
duction In support of war gamea field ex- 
perimentation. Electronics Command, 
Fort Monmouth, N.J. 
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Ij— -I.orlthecd Aircrnft, Sunnyvale, Calif. $1.- 
275,2:10. E'lu'iunent nnci services in con- 
nection with unilcrt-’round ttuelenr testing 
at the Nevada Test Site. Seattle, Wash., 
Sunnyvale, Calif., and the Nevada Test 
Site. Defon.so Atomic Suiiport Agency. 

—While Motor Corp., Lansing, Mich. $9,- 
844,869. 2',';-ton trucks. General Purpose 
Vehicle Project Manager, Warren, Mich. 

6— Standard Container, fnc.. Montclair, N.J. 
SI, 434. 162. Hoxe.s for small caliber am- 
munition. Homcrville, Ga. Frankford Ar- 
senal, Philnde!i)hia, Pa. 

— Lawlea.s & Alford, Ine,, Austin, Tex. 58,- 
242,389. Construction of seven enliated 
men’s barracks complexes at Fort Hood, 
Tex, FtiKinecr Disl., Fort Worth, Tex. 

— Rums, Kirkly & Williams Construction 
Co., Auburn, Ala. SI. 250, 983. Construction 
of a flvo-story, t20-man BOQ at Port 
Rucker. Ala. Engineer Dist., Mobile, Ala. 

— Hercules Engines, Canton, Ohio. Sl.297,449. 
14-horsepov.-er gasoline engines. Canton. 
Mobility Command, St. Louis, Mo. 

7 — Motor Wheel Corp., Lansing, Mich. $1,057,- 
103. Tires for self-propelled artillery guns. 
Tank Automotive Command, Warren, 
Mich. 

— Anderson Construction Co., Holton, Kan. 
81,495,777. Work on the Pine Creek Dam 
and Reservoir Project. Near Valiant, 
Okla. Engineer Dist., Tulsa, Okla. 

— United Ammunition Container. Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. SI. 077, 260. Fiber containere 
for ammunition. Atlanta, Tex. Ammuni- 
tion Procurement & Supply Agency, Joliet, 
111 . 

—RARR-KIEF, Inc., and B-E-C-K Con- 
structors, Seattle, Wash. $1,243,100. Con- 
struction of a base chapel, NCO open mess, 
weather facility, and extension of existing 
taxiway lighting system at Shemyn Air 
Force Station, Alaska; and for construc- 
tion of a heated automotive storage build- 
ing at Adak Air Force Station, Alaska. 
Engineer Dist,, Anchorage, Alaska. 

— King - Paola, Inc., Kalispell, Mont. $4,809,- 
287. Work on the Libby Dam, Libby, 
Mont. Engineer Dist., Seattle, Wash. 

— Chrysler Corp., Center Line, Mich. $4,639,- 
454. Engineering services in support of 
heavy tracked combat vehicles. Tank Auto- 
motive Command, Warren, Mich. 

—Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago, III. $1,253,- 
386. Fuzes for 2. 76-inch rockets. Harry 
Diamond Laboratories, Washington, D.C. 

— Mason & Hanger-— Silas Mason & Co., Lex- 
ington, Ky. $2,788,724. Loading, assem- 
bling and packing of miscellaneous me- 
dium-caliber ammunition and components. 
Burlington. Iowa. Ammunition Procure- 
ment & Supply Agency, Joliet, III. 

8 — Link Belt Speeder Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
$1,478,805. 122 self-powered diesel ham- 
mers f8. 000-lb. capacity) and 14 self- 
powered diesel hammers (18,000-lb. capac- 
ity). Mobility Equipment Command. St. 
Louis, Mo. 

— Sargent-Flefchcr Co., El Monte, Calif. 
$1,716,966. Spray tanks. Edgewood Ar- 
senal, Md. 

— Eureka Williams Co., Bloomington, 111. 
$1,613,366. Metal parts for 760-lb. bombs. 
Ammunition Procurement & Supply 
Agency, Joliet, 111. 

— Garalte Products, Deer Park, N.Y. $1,030,- 
110, Miscellaneous components for bridge.s. 
Mobility Equipment Command, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

9 — Atlas Chemical Industries, Wilmington, 
Del. 36,236,860. TNT. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Ammunition Procurement & Supply 
Agency, Joiict, III. 

— Genera] Motors, Indianapolis, Ind. $1,622,- 
180. Transmission assemblies for rebuilt 
M48 and M60 tanka. Indianapolis. Tank 
Automotive Command. Warren, Mich. 

— Braund, Inc., Anchorage, Alaska. $3,- 
616,256. Construction work at Clear Air 
Force Station, Alaska. Engineer Dist., 
Anchorage, Alaska, 

—Infrared Industries, Carpinterla, Calif. $1,- 
Telescopes for sighting units In 
MI02.towed howitzers, Frankford Arsenal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Alexandria, Vo. 
$3,669,000. Mines, West Hanover, Mass. 
Ammunition Procurement & Sunnly 
Agency, Joliet, III. 

Motors. Muskegon, Mich. $ 2 ,- 
E^eine cylinder assemblies for 
M60 tanks. Tank Automotive Command, 
Warren, Mich. 

—Mason & Hanger, Silaa Mason & Co., Lex- 
ington. Ky. $4,240,898. 600-lb. bombs. 
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Grand Island, Neb. Ammunition Procure- 
ment & Supply Agency, JoHet Til. 

Harvey Alominum Sales, Torrance, Calif. 

$5,424,171. Classified ammunition items. 
Milan, Tenn. Ammunition Procurement & 
Supply Agency, Joliet III. 

General Motors, Detroit, Mich. $1,692,657. 

Diesel engines, with containers, for 176n)m 
self-propelled guns: eight-inch solf-pro- 
pclled howitzers; and recovery vohicIcB. 
Tank Automotive Command, Warren, Midi. 

—Whirlpool Corp., Evansville, Ind, $2,059,- 
693. 105mm projectiles. Picatinny Arsenal. 
Dover, N.J, 

— Polan Industries, Huntington, W, Va. SL- 

072.166. Truck-mounted mine detecting 
sets. Mobility Equipment Command, St. 
Louis. Mo. 

—Collins Radio Co.. Dallas, Tex. $1,899,766. 
Modification kits to expand the capability 
of tactical radio communications sets. 
Electronic Command, Philadelphia, Pn, 

— General Electric, Burlington, Vt. $3,760,- 
894. Self-propelled, anti-aircraft artillery 
weapons systems. Army Weapons Com- 
mand, Rock Island, III. 

13— System Development Corp., Santa Monica, 
Calif. $2,836,360. Advanced development on 
a prototype data management system. De- 
fense Supply Service, Washington. D.C. 

— Theisen Bros., Inc., Osmond, Neb. $1,502,- 
684, Work on the Local Flood Protection 
Project, Norfolk. Neb. Engineer, Dist., 
Omaha, Neb. 

— Thermal Construction Corp., Wood-Ridge, 
N.J. $14,227,000. Construction of 10 i)nv- 
racb complexes to house 3,260 enlisted 
men. Fort Dix, N.J, Engineer Dist., New 
York, N.Y. 

— Algernon Blair, Inc., Montgomery, Ain. 
$11,624,000. Construction of 10 bnrviickH 
complexes. Fort Jackson, S.C. Engiiieci' 
Dist., Savannah, Ga. 

— General Electric, Burlington. Vt. $4,727,- 
368. 7.62mra aircraft machine guns, sup- 
port equipment and spare parts. Army 
Weapons Command, Rock Island, 111. 

14 — General Time Corp., Ln Salle, 111. $5,664,- 
316. Time fuzes for 4.2-inch motnrs nnd 
i06mm Illuminating shells. Peru, 111. Am- 
munition Procurement & Supply Agency, 
JoHct, in. 

— Sperry Rand Corp., New York, N.Y. $4,- 
678,929. Manufacturing, loading, nssetn- 
bling and packing of miBCcIlancoii.s am- 
munition. Shreveport, Ln. Ammunitinn 
Procurement & Supply Agency, Joliet, III. 

— Day & Zimmerman, Inc., Philndclphla, Pn. 
$3,866,226. Loading, assembling and pack- 
ing of misceilancous components for me- 
dium caliber ammunition, Texarkniin, Tex, 
Ammunition Procurement & Supply 
Agency, Joliet, HI. 

— KIbco Co., St. Louis Mo. $2,049,494, 106mm 
cartridge eases. Ammunition Procurement 
& Supply Agency, Joiict, HI. 

— Chamberlain Mfg. Corp., Waterloo, lown. 
$12,407,100. 106mm cartridge eases. Bur- 
lington, N.J. Ammunition Procurement & 
Supply Agency, Joliet, 111. 

— ^PMC Corp., Charleston, W. Va., $3,700,000. 
Retrofit and reinspeeUon of armored re- 
covery vehicles (MB78). Tank Automotive 
Command, Warren, Mich. 

— Dixie Contractors, Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 
$2,032,334, Work on Lock and Dam No. 17 
of the Arkansas River and Tributaries 
Project. Wagoner Coun^, Okla. Engineer 
Dist., '^tea, Okla, 

—Green Construction Co. nnd Winston Bros. 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa. $8,817,039, Work on 
the Beltzvllle Dam and Reservoir Project, 
Lehighton, Pa. Engineer Dist., Philadel- 
phia, Po. 

—Continental Motors, Muskegon, Mich. $10,- 
313,286. Engine assemblies for 6-ton 
trucks. Tank Automotive Command, War- 
ren, Mich, 

— Bowen-McLaughlln-York, York, Pn. $8.- 

221.166, Retrofit of M48A3 tanks. Army 
Weapons Command, Rock Island, 111, 

-Kaiser Jeep Corp., Toledo, Ohio, $43,784,- 
664. 6-t<m trucks. General Purpose Ve- 
hicles Project Manager, Warren, Midi. 

—United Aircraft, Stratford, Conn. $8,712,- 
- transmission ns- 

sem^bllu for GH-54A helicopters. Aviation 
Materiel Command. St. Louis, Mo. 

Sehulman Electric Co., Los Angeles. 
Cahf. $3,106,661. Work on the Lower Mon- 
^entallock and^m project. Near Pasco. 
Wash. Engineer Dlat., SeatUc, Wash. 

979,276. Military standard engines. Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Mobllifar Command, St, Louis 
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— Martin Marietta, Orlando, Fin, $5,818,578, 
Shillelagh missilcH. Oriniuto. Army Missile 
ConimatuI, Himlsvillo, Ala. 

■ — Uneco, Inc., nellovuo, Neb. $1,708,469, De- 
lay ))liinger. Ml for the M4SA3 fuze. 
Ammunition Procurement & Supply 
Agency, Joliet, 111. 

— Soutlnvcat Truck Body Co.. St. Louis, Mo, 
8,3,467,800. XM750 flomi-trailer, repair 

parts Htiirago van O-loti, 2 wlioel. West 
Plains. Mo, Tank Automntivo Commnnil, 
Warren, Mich. 

— Heil, Co., Milwaukee, Win. $1,468,222. 
MlSlARD Keini-trailer, tank, nircrnfl fuel 
servicing. Tank Automotive Command, 
Warren, Mich, 

— Cnnndinn Commercial Corp., Ottawa, Can- 
ada. .$2,266,046. Aircraft etiginos. Lon- 
giieiiil, Qiiohoc, Caimda. Aviation Materiel 
(ionimand, St, I.miis, Mo. 

— M. Sloanc Mfg. Co., Cholsen, MniiH. $1,117,- 
200. Colton c.loaiiing-HwnJ> imckH, !*ro- 
ciironieiit Dolaohiuoiit, Ohicaito. Til. 

— Remington Arms Co., Bridgeport, Conn, 
81,803,234. Cartridges, 38. ent.. Hpeeitil liall, 
M4I. Frankford Arsenal, PltllndelpUia. Pa 

16— Collins Radio Co., Rlclmrdstm, Tex, $2,200.- 
000. Modificnliiin kits for radio tennlnnl 
seta. Prociironieiit nelaclnnent, Chieng-o 
III. 

— Firestone Tiro & Iluhlier Clo., Akron, Ohio 
.$1, 634, 400. Track shoes assemhlieH for M4f 
nnd MOO tanks. Nolilosville, linl. Tanli 
Automotive Cninniund, Wnrron. Mich, 

— Honeywell, Inc., Ilopkina, Minn. $1,202,, 
089. Boinh dispensers. New Hrigliloii, Minn 
Ammiiiiition Prociirnmont & .Siipplj 
Agency, Joiict, III. 

— Arnold M. Dinnioud, Ine.. Groat Neck, N.Y 
$1,081,466. Construction of ii eenlrn! hent- 
iiig nnd i-efrigeration plant nt T’orl Jnek 
son, S.C. Engineer Dist., Hiivnnnnh, Ga. 

— Valley Cnnatniclion Co,, Coliiinhuii. Miss 
$1,206,188. Conainiellon of nn adilitinn t< 
an existing holler idnnl, eonstriietlnii nl 
two enlisiod men's barrackii and <me eii 
listed men's mesii nt Fort Onnniliell, Ky 
Engineer Dist., Moiiilo Ala, 

— Aslibneh Construction Co., St, Pnnl, Minn 
$3,184,858. Flood protection work on llu 
Wlilto Clnv Creek Project, Alcliisoii, Kan 
Engineer Dist.. KniisoH City, TCim. 

— Iligliland IndiiNlrlcs, KaiuinH Oily, Mn. 83, 
383,072. Truck-moiinled ii(inic1 diniioiislni 
unitfl. Mobility Fkiuiinnont Ofiminfiiiil, SI 
Louis, Mo. 

19— Dynamics Corp. of Amcrlcn, Itrldgepnit 
Conn. $1,202,775. flO-cyelo gonorntur flc1$ 
Mobility Eiiuliimciit Conimnud, HI. I.oiiIb 
M o. 

— Chrysler Corp., Highland 1‘iirk, Midi. $8, 
351,616, Fork lift tnieks. Wtirrrii, Midi 
Mobility Equlpmonl Commnnd, Ht, LoiiIb 
M o, 

— Antliony Co,, Streator. Ill, $-1, 240,872. Fori 
lift tnieks. Mobility Equipment OcinniiamI 
St. TiOiils, Mo. 

—Sperry Rand Corp., Salt Tmke City, Utnii 
$1,100,000. FY 1068 engltieei'InR soTvioc 
for the Sorgonnt missilo nyHtom. Arm: 
Mlsiillo Command, lluiifsville, Alii. 

— Lear Slcglcr, Ine., South Gnte, Cljillf. $1, 
887,038. Siiipjiing and alnrnjre ermlnlner 
for 20mm cartridgoH, Frankford Arsonnl 
Phllndolplilft, Pft. 

— Gonornl Electric, nurllngton. Vt, $3,201, 
982. $2,037,600. 7.02inin nlrornfl ninehln 
guiiB, nrmamont pods nnd rclntod efiidf 
ment, Army Weapons Gornmniul, Rae 
lainnd. 111. 

—MacLeod Co., Clnelnimtl, Ohio. $1,082,091 
Triiek-moiinicd wntor dislrilnilnr tnnki 
Mobility Equlpmonl Command, Rt. I.ouli 
Mo. 

— Giblia Mfg. & Research Corp., Juiirsvlli 
Wis. $1,047,707. Motnl pnrta for 2.75-int 
rocket fuzes. Ammunition Procurement . 
Supply Agency, Joliet, 111. 

—LTV Aorospnee Corp., Wnrrcn. Mlnli. $11 
073,198. Ground support cauipmciil for tl 
Lanco missilo systom. Army MIhbIIo fJoj 
mnnd, Wnrron, Mich. 

— Senbonrd Construction Co., Brminwipk, 0 
$1,717,000, Conslruclioii of an nlrlieid fi 
cility, POL fnclllties nnd n profnbrlcaL 
Bowngo trentmont plnnt nt Fort Stewai 
Qn. Engineer Dist., Snvnnnnh, On. 

20 — Boll Acrospneo Corp,, Fort Worth, T< 
$4,000,850. UH-ID hclicoiilcrs. Avlntli 
Mnterlel Commnnd, St. Louia, Mo. 

— Gcnotnl Motors, Detroit, Mich. S2,284,7( 
Diesol engines for M113 vohlelca. Tni 
Automotive Oommantl, Wnrrcn, Mich, : 
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—General Motors, Cleveland, Ohio, $19,212 - 
71)0, 165intn self-propelled howitzers. Army 
Wonpons Command, Rock Island, 111. 
—Henry A. Knott, Inc., Baltimore, Md. $2,- 
200, 900._ Construction of n one-story labora- 
tory biiildinK and a one-story toxic storage 
building at Edgowood Arsenal, Md. Engi- 
neer Dist., Baltimore, Md. 

—Norris Industries, Inc., Everett, Mass. $2,- 
616.238. G6mm rocket lannchers (M72) 
Ammunition Procurement & Supply 
Agency, Joliet, 111. 

21— Porsberg & Gregory, Redlands, Calif. $2,- 
149,6-13. Construction of five .l-story bar- 
racks buildings and alterations to the base 
operations maintenance dock and hanger 
facilities at Norton AFB, Calif. Engineer 
Dist., Los Angelos, Calif. 

—Craig Systems Corp., Lawrence, Mass. $1.- 
364,400. Shelters for electrical equipment. 
Lawrence. Electronics Command, Phila- 
delpiim. Pa. 

—Ford Motors. Birmingham, Mich, $7,707,- 
VJv li'ucks. Highlnml Park, 

Mich. General Purpose Vehicle Project 
Manager, Warren, Mich. 

— R, C. Can Co., Hazelwood, Mo. $1,203,209. 
Fiber containers for ammunition. Ammu- 
nition Procurement & Supply Agency. 
Joliet, 111. 

—Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, $1,786,116. Work on the Ashtabula, 
.9 ‘i“’, I’i'ojcct. Engineer Dist., 

Hiiifnlo, N.y. 

— Strlck Corp., Fairless Hills. Pa. $11,084,- 
148. 12-lon stake Hcmi-trallors. Chicago, 
111. lank Automotive Command, Warren. 
Mich. 

22— Canadian Commercial Corp., Ottawa, Can- 
ada. $3,166,000. Production of TNT. 
Helolcl, Quebec. Ammunition Procurement 
& Supply Agency, Joliet, 111. 

—Paco Corp., Momiihia, Tenn. $0,261,063. 
Ground illuminaling signals and parachute 
ilhiminating signals. Ammunition Procure- 
ment & Supply Agency, Joliet, III. 

—Hayes International Corp., Birmingham, 
Ala. $1,688,000. Metal parts for 2.76-lnch 
rockets. Ammunition Procurement & Sup- 
ply Agency, Joliet, 111. 

Co., Fort Worth, Tox. $8,- 
941,076. 11I-13T helicopter hnslc instru- 
ment tramera and related data. Aviation 
Materiel Command, St. Louis, Mo. 

— AVCO Corp., Stratford, Conn. $1,046,800. 
1067 production improvement program for 
i -66 engines. Aviation Materiel Command, 
bt. Louis, Mo. 

— Servo Corp. of America, Hicksville, N.Y. 
$2,811,708, Uocoivlng sets. Electronics 
Commniul, Philadelphia, Pn. 

—Raytheon Co., Burlington, Mass. $1,020,- 
communication 
fncililio.s. Hawlhorno, Calif. Eloctronles 
Command. Philadelphia, Pn. 

—Western Electric, Now York, N.Y. $4,210,- 
600. Overhaul of three Nllto Iloreulea 
systems. Burlington, N.C. Army Missile 
Command, Hiintavlllo, Ala. 

— J. W. Bateson Co., Dnllna, Tox. $7,840,007. 
Construction of eight classroom buildings 
and support utllltio.s at Fort Gordon, Ga. 
Engineer Dist,, Savannah, Gn. 

I®**'* Contractor, Nevada, Mo. 

$1,880,831. Work on tho Stookton, Mo„ 
Dnm luul Ileaorvoir. Engineer Dist., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

“NnUoHnl Presto, Inc., Enu Claire, WIs. 
$12,860,047. Metal parts for lOBmm projec- 
tiles. Ammunition Procurement & Supply 
Agency. Joliet, HI. 

— Nntlonnl Union Electric, Corp., Blooming- 
ton, III. $2,008,616. Bomb fuzes. Ammuni- 
tion Procurement & Supply Agency, Joliet, 

—Northrop Caroline, Hjc., Asheville, N. C. 
$1,302,000. Chemicals. Swannanoa, N.C. 
Lcigewood Arsenal, Md. 

Electronics Co., Plainfteld, N.J. 
$2,160,000. Radar sots. Metuohen, N.J. 
Frankford Araenal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

— SCM Corp., DeerAcld, 111. $2,801,268. Tele- 
Electronics Command, 

Phtladolphia, Pa. 

—IBM Corp., El Paso, Tox. $1,868,102. Auto- 
mntie data processing equipment. White 
Sands Missile Range, N.M. Electronics 
Command, Philadelphia. Pa. 

— Norwood, Mass. $1,681,181. 
relophono signal equipment. Electronics 
Command, Philadelphia, Pa. 

— Corp., Charleston, W. Va. $12,287,400. 
Mil 3 armored personnel carriers, mortar 
cavriors, command post carriers, control 
test Items and repair items. Tank Auto- 
motive Command, Warren, Mich. 


— Bell Aerospace Corp.. Fort Worth, Tex. 
$1,671,760. OII-13S hcticoptcra. Aviation 
Materiel Command, St, Louis, Mo, 
—Chrysler Corp.. Highland Park, Mich, $2,- 
026,174, Cupola modiflcatlon kits and cu- 
pola adapter vision ring kite. Scranton, 
1 ft. and Warren, Mich. Army Weapons 
Command, Rock Island, III. 

— Hughes Aircraft, Fullerton, Gollf. $ 2 , 130 ,. 
!G7. Iladto seta, receiver, transmitters and 
spare parts. Southwest Procurement De- 
tachment, Pasndena, Calif. 

— Allison Steel Mfg. Co., Phoenix, Ariz, S3,- 
270,072. Saddle assemblies. Mobility Equip- 
ment Command, St, Louis. Mo. 

— Arvol D. Hays Construction Co., f.nhhnek. 
Construction of on-baw 
fnciiitics for expanded aviation training 
at i on Wollers. Tex. Engineer Dial., Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

— It. A. Ilcinlz CouBlriictlon Co., and Wil- 
lamette Western Corp., Portland, Ore. $8,- 
664,074. Work on the Libby, Mont., Dnm 
Project. Engineer Dist., Seattle, Wash. 

— WilkeiiHon Mfg. Co., Fort Calhoun, Neb. 
$1,140,760. Fin assemblies for 60mm pro- 
jectiles. Ammunition Procurenrent & Sun- 
ply Agency, Joliet, III. 

— E. G&G, Inc., Albuqiici*quo, N.M. $1,600,- 
OOO- Equipment and services in connection 
with underground nuclear testing at the 
Nevada Test Site. Defense Atomic Support 
Agency, Washington, D.C. 

— Cnsc-Mnalor Body, Inc., Rose City, Mich. 
$6,864,6.33. Two-wheel water tank trailers. 

1 aiik Automotive Command, Warren. 
Mich. 

— ItoHs Aviation, Inc., Tulsa, Oklo. $4,032,- 
847. Flxcd-wing, primni-y and instrument 
ti-uiatng, and rotnry-whig basic instrument 
flight training. Fort Rueker, Ala. and Fori 
Stewart, Ga. Purehnsing & ContractlnE 
Oflirc. Fort Rucker, Ala. 

26— Hercules, Ine,, Wilmington, Del. $10,221.- 
181. Rocket propellant and operation and 
maintenance activities. Lawrence, Kan. 
Ammunition Procurement fi Supply 
Agency, Joliet, 111. 

— General Electric, Burlington, Vt. $13,639,- 
000. XMlOa weapons syatoms. Army Woap- 
ona Command, Rock Island. 111. 

— r'’nlrchild Camera & Instrument Co., Syos- 
SGt, N.Y. $6,086,600. M614A1 artlilery 
fuzes. Harry Diamond Labonitorlcs. Waeh- 
ingtoii, D.C, 

—Texas Iiistrnmeiit Co., Dallas, Tex. $6, 100,- 
GOO. M614A1 artillery fuzes. Harry Dia- 
mond Lahorntorics, Washington, D.O, 
—Raytheon Co., Bristol, Tenn. $0,100,000. 
MB14AX artillery fuzes. Harry Diamond 
LnboiiiiorieH, Washington, D.O. 

— Engelhard linnovla, Ine., Newark, N.J. 
$1,782,144. Lnmp assemblies for Xcnuii 
Bcai’cl>tlgl»t8. Eicctronics Command, Fori 
Monmouth, N.J. 

—Honeywell, Inc,, Tnmpo, Fin. $10,000,000, 
ClnBslflcd electronics equipment. EIcc- 
tronlca Command, Fort Monmouth, N.J. 
—General Electric, Rod Bank, N.J. $1,074,- 
668. Tool and teat cquipmont and ancillary 
items for altitude heading rcfcrciicc aots. 
Weal I.ynit, Hass. Electronics Commnnil, 

I' oiT Moiiinouth, N.J. 

— Rodgers Hydraulic, Inc., HInncnpolls, 
Minn. $1,130,000. Various hydraulic 
presses. Grnnite Falls, Minn. Mobility 
Equipment Command, St. Louis, Mo. 

— Elliott Machine Works, Phoonlx, Ariz. $1,- 
712,910. Trailer-mounted lubricating and 
servicing units. Gallon, Ohio and Phoenix. 
Mobility Equipment Command, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

— Stanford Rcscnrcli Institute, Menlo Park, 
Calif, $1,002,000. Olassii)^ work. Army 
Reaoarch Ofllce, Durham, N.O. 

— Aerojet General, Sacramento, Calif. $ 1 ,. 
287,300. XM22E8 Hawk rocket motors. 
Northwest Procurement Agency, Oakland, 
Cnlif, 

— Ampex Corp., Redwood City, Caltf. $1,867,- 
430. Educational TV technical terminal 
facilities, programs and control testa for 
12 US CONARO Training Centers. Pur- 
chasing and Contracting OfHee, Port Mon- 
roe, Vn. 

27— Siierry Rnn<i Corp,, Phoenix, Aria. $8,088,- 
800. Gyromngnctic eompass sets and an- 
cillary Items. Slcotronles Command, Fort 
Monmouth, N.J, 

— Varo, Inc., Garland, Tex, $1,486,107. Night 
vision weapons. Eleotronica Command, 
Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

— M.I.T., Cambridge, Moss, $1,276,009, Basic 
nppl{c<l research work in the Acids of 
general physics, plasma dynamics, com- 
munication sciences ond engineering. 


Electronics Command, Fort Monmouth. 
N.J. 

— Raytheon. Co., Norwood, Mass. $2,609,400. 
Multiplexers {telephone or telegraph ter- 
minals housed hi ahelloi-Hj, North Dightou, 
Moss. Electronics Command, Fort Mon- 
mouth, N.J. 

—Collins Radio, Co„ Dallas, Tex. $3,760,090. 
Radio terminal sets and regular part kits. 
Electronics Command. Philndelphin, Pn. 

— General Dynamics. Pomona, Calif. $1,734,- 
064. Engineering servicesi for the Redeye 
missile. Army Misaile Command, Hunts- 
ville, Ala. 

— Oborg Construction Co., Noithridge, Calif. 
$2,124,000. Construction of a Rteel hanger 
with concrete lean-to and a Binall couerete 
apron at Edwards AFB, GnBC. Engineer 
Dial,, Los Angelos, Calif. 

—Kaiser Jeep Corp., Toledo, Ohio, $80,420,- 
269. 1 *4-1011 cargo trucks and anjbulances. 
General Purpose Vehicles Project Miin- 
nger. Warren, Mich. 

— D & A Equipment Co., Poiiaacoln, FJa. 
$1,691,648. Coristniclion of a two-story 
ofllce building, aircraft nmintenance fn- 
cilitic-s, n _ flammable atorngo luicl paint 
shop, n boiler plant, and supporting utili- 
ties at Fort Rucker, Ain. Engineer Dist., 
Mobile, Ain. 

— Pcicr Klcwit Sons' Co., Vimcouvcr, Wasli, 
$1,033,207. Grading work in the Union 
Rnilrond Company area near ArHngton, 
Ore. (part of John Day I.ock and Dam 
Project). Engineer Dial., Wnlln Walla. 
Wash. 

— Wcstinghoiiso Electric, Washington, D.C. 
$1,129,193, Deaign, fabrication and testing 
of .80 KW generator sets. BulTalo, N.Y. 
Engineer Research Laboratory, Fort Bel- 
voir, Vn. 

— Stewart & Stevenson Services, Houston, 
Tox, $1,562,G]0. 46 KW inulti-jnifiioso gen- 
erator sets. Mobility Equipment Command, 
St. Louis. Mo. 

— Gicitner Mobile Systems, Inc., Barkley 
Springs, W. Vfi. $1,498,948. Airmobile 
trniisportei'fl. Aviation Materiel Command, 
St. Louis, Mo, 

28— DcLong Corp., Now York, N.Y. $3,200,000. 
Work on the Viing Ao nud Vung Tnu pier 
iustnllntionR in Vietnam. Mobility Equip- 
ment Goinmniicl, St. Louia, Mo. 

— Glclincr Mobile Systems, Berkley Springs, 
W. Vn. $1,468,170. Portable, electric, tool 
outfits. Mobility Equipment Command, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

—John R. HoUlngaworth Co., Phoeiilxvillo, 
Pa. 81,143,343. 7% KW generator sets, 
Mobility Equipment Command, St. Louis, 
Mo, 

— American Pipe & ConBlructloii Co., Mon- 
terey Park, Calif. $2,200,387. Concrete 
pressure water pipe with flltlngs, Okinnwn. 
Engineer Dist., Okinnwn. 

— Clinniherlain Mfg, Corp., Waterloo, Iowa, 
$1,266,330. Metal parts for lire 2.75-inch 
rocket. Ammunition Proenremont & Sup- 
ply Agency, Joliet, 111. 

• — Collins Radio Co., ItlcharclBon, Tox. $2,- 
444,730. Radio bcIh with repair part kllH. 
Procurement Dolachmcnt, Chicago, 111. 

— Donaldson Co., Minneapolis, Minn, $1,828,- 
631. Exploratory and ncivnnecd develop- 
ment services to establish modulariBcd 
coHcctivo protection for velilclos, vans and 
shoKers, Edgowood Arsenal, Md. 

—Raytheon Co„ Lexington. Mass. $7,360,870. 
Initial production run of tho self-propelled 
Hawk misaile ground support equipment, 
Andover. Mass, and Bristol, Tenn. Army 
Missile Command, lluntsvillo, Ala. 

— Raytheon Co., Lexington, Mass. $1,044,400. 
Production asaurnneo ongincoring services 
for the Hawk missile ayatom. Andover, 
Mass. Army Missile Command, HuntsviJIo, 
Ala. 

— Nortlirop Corp., Newbury Park, Calif. $1,- 
667,400, Target missile flight services for 
Project Charging Sparrow. Clark Field, 
Philippnoa. Army Missile Command, 
lluntsvillo, Ala. 

— General Electric, Syracuse, N.Y. $0,168,810. 
Modiflcatlon kits for high power acquisi- 
tion radar and rotary Joints used In con- 
nection with anti-jamming improvement on 
Hie Niko-Horoulea system. Army Misaile 
Command, Huntsville, Ain. 

Electric, Springflcld, Maas. $1,- 
900,000. Production and furnishing of 
L62mm machine guns. Army Wonpons 
Command, Rock Island, 111. 

—Global Aaseciates, Oakland, Calif, $8,750,- 
380. LoglBtlcB support at tho Kwnjnlein 
TMt Site, Marshall Islands. Nike X Project 
Ofllce, Uuntavllle, Ala. 
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-Hughes Tool Co., Culver City, Calif. $13,* 
614 312. Model TH65A iiriraary trainer 
helicopters and related data. San DicBO, 
Calif. Aviutioa Materiel Command, at. 
Louis, Mo. ,, , ,,, , ,, 

-Continental Motors, Muskegon, Micti. id.- 
160 344. Production and ship equipment 
for’the LDS series of engines for 2Vi-lQn 
and 6-toii trucks, and M48 and M60 tanks. 
Tank Automotive Command, Warren, Mich- 

-Southwest Truck Body Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
81,238,150. M447 senii-trailera nnd M29oAl 
semi-trailer cha.ssis. West Plains, Mo, Tank 
Automotive Command, Warren, Mien. 

—Kaiser Jeep Corp., Toledo, Ohio. $3,150,- 
073. Spare p.arts for trucks. Tank Auto- 
motive Command, Warren, Mich. 

-Kaiser Jeep Corp.. Toledo. Ohio. $6,764,- 
176. M715 and M725 l',4-ton vehicles. Gen- 
eral Purpose Vehicles Project Manager, 
Warren, Mich. _ , 

—Kaiser Jeep Corp.» Toledo, Ohio. $1,467,*« 
486. M60G 14 -ton utility trucks. Tank Auto- 
motive Command. Warren, Mich. 

-.McCarthy Bros. Construction Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. $1,486,366. Work on the St. 
Louis Flood Protection Project. Engineer 
Dist., St. Louis, Mo. 

-M.M. Sundt, Tuscon, Ariz. $1,387,460. Con- 
struction of a one-story addition for 20 
beds plus alterations to an existing hospital 
at Davis Monthan AFB, Ariz. Engineer 
Dist., Los Angeles. Calif. 

—Missouri llesearch Labs, St. Chalres, Mo. 
$1,082,909. Air mobile shelters. Aviation 
Materiel Cummand, St. Louis, Mo. 

— Photo-Sonica, Inc., Burbank, Calif. $1^ 
443,830. Versatile tracking mounts with 
binocular scopes. White Sands Missile 
Range, N.M. 

-Northrop Corp., Anaheim, Calif. $1,142,- 
801. 106mm projectiles. Picatlnny Arsenal, 
Dover, N,J. 

-Varlan Associates, Beverly, Mass. $1,692,- 
120. Electron tubes for radar seta. Elec- 
tronics Command, Philadelphia, Pa. 

-VIZ Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa, $1,868,465. 
Radiosonde sets. Electronics Command, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

-Western Electric, Now York, N.Y. $2,362,- 
470. Additional Nike X planning eilort. 
Burlington, N.C. and Allentown. Pa. Nike 
X Project Otlice, Huntsville, Ala. 

-Mack Truck, Inc., Allentown, Pa. $1,305,- 
302. Transmission assemblies for 10-lon 
trucks. Hagerstown, Md. Tank Automotive 
Command, Warren, Mich, 

-Mack Truck, Inc., Allentown, Pa, $4,884,- 
316. Axle assemblies for 10-ton trucks. 
Tank Automotive Command, Warren, Mich. 

-Cummins Engine Co. $3,890,621. Diesel en- 
gines with accessories for 10-ton trucks. 
Tank Automotive Command, Warren, Mich. 

-Consolidated Diesel Electric Co., Old 
Greenwich, Conn. $19,116,838. Ten-ton 
trucks. Old Greenwich, Conni Scotia, N.Y.; 
Schenectady, N.Y. ; and Toms River, N.J. 
Tank Automotive Command, Warren, Mich. 

-Chrysler Motors, Warren, Mich. $3,656,078. 
One-ton cargo trucks and one-ton ambu- 
lances. Tank Automotive Command, War- 
ren, Mich. 

-White Motors, Lansing, Mich. $1,171,000. 
Production engineering for 2V^-ton M44 
and M600 trucks, Tank Automotive Com- 
mand, Warren, Mich. 

-Continental Aviation & Engineering Corp., 
Detroit, Mich. $2,339,400. Production engi- 
neering and Inspection engineering for 
2V4- and 6-ton truck engines. Tank Auto- 
motive Command. Warren, Mich. 

-International Harvestor Co., Chicago, HI. 
$2,313,871. Trucks. Bridgeport, Conn. Tank 
Automotive Command, Warren, Mich. 

-Ford Motors, Dearborn, Mich. $1,638,600. 
Production engineering services for M161- 
A1 and M718 trucks. Tank Automotive 
Command, Warren, Mich, 

-Bowen-McLaughlin-York, York, Pa. $1,- 
260,007. XM601E3 guided missile loaders 
and transporters. Bair, Pa. Tank Auto- 
motive Command, Warren, Mich. 

-Aerojet General, Downey, Calif. $1,548,624. 
Bomb dispensers. Ammunition Procure- 
ment & Supply Agency, Joliet, III. 

-Norris Industries, Los Angeles, Calif. $2,- 
265,230. 106mm cartridge cases. Riverbank, 
Calif. Ammunition Procurement & Supply 
Agency, Joliet, HI. 

-Atlantic Research Corp., Alexandria, Va. 
$3,740,000. Classified munitions. West 
Hanover, Mass. Ammunition Procurement 
& Supply Agency, Joliet, HI. 

-Atlantic Research Corp., Alexandria, Va. 
$8,760,000. Olasslfled munitions. Hingham, 


Maas. Ammunition Procurement & Supply 

— GenS Molora, Detroit. Mich._$l,283,000. 
Reactivation, repair, and utilities in sup- 
port of I06mm, Ml projectile metal parts. 
St. Louis, Mo. Ammunition Procurement 
& Supply Agency, Joliet, III. 

—Chamberlain Corp.. Waterloo. Iowa. $6,- 
703,060. Metal parts for 176mm projectiles. 
Scranton, Pn, Ammunition Procurement & 
Supply Agency, Joliet, 111. 

U.S. Rubber Co., New York, N.Y. $2,769.- 

585 Various explosives and raictivation of 
loading, assembling and packing units. 
Joliet, m. Ammunition Procurement & 
Supply Agency, Joliet, III. 

— Olin Mathicson Chemical Corp., East Alton, 
III $6,661,190. Small arms propellant. 
Barahoo, Wis. Ammunition Procurement 
& Supply Agency, Joliet, 111. 

— Appalachian Power Co„ New York, N.Y. 
$2,900,000. Electrical power at the Army 
Ammunition Plant, Radford, Vn. Ammuni- 
tion Procurement & Supply Agency, Joliet, 

Raytheon Co., Bedford, Moss, $2,900,000. 

Advanced development of SAM-D. Army 
Missile Command, Huntsville, Ala. 

—Raytheon Co., Lexington, Mass. $3,760,830. 
Installation of modiBeation kits for the 
Hawk missile system. Army Missile Com- 
mand, Huntaville, Ala. 

— Raytheon Co., Andover, Mass. $6,947,760. 
Line items of ground support equipment 
and field maintenance equipment for the 
Hawk missile system. Andover, Mass, nnd 
Waltham, Mass. Army Missile Command, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

-Hoi-Gar Mfg. Co., Frimos, Pa. $1,967,360. 
1.6KW generator sets. Mobility Equipment 
Command, St. Louis, Mo, 

— Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
$1,066,130. Petroleum tanks. Magnolia, 
Ark. Mobility Equipment Command, St. 
I^uis, Mo. 

— Uniroyal, Mishawaka, Wis. $1,097,640. 
Petroleum tanks. Warsaw, Ind. Mobility 
Equipment Command, St. Louis. Mo. 

— General Motors, Kokomo, Ind. $1,097,147. 
Radio transmitters nnd receivers. Elec- 
tronics Command, Philadelphia, Pa. 

— ^Memcor, Inc., Huntington, Ind. $8,123,108. 
Radio receivers and rccelvcr/transmitters. 
Electronics Command, Philadelphia, Fa. 

— ^&line Safety Appliance Co., Pittsburgh, Pn. 
$2,241,700. Field protective masks. Esmond, 
R.I. Edgewood Arsenal, Hd. 

— Honeywel), Inc., Tampa, Fla. $1,600,000. 
CiasslRed research and development. Elec- 
tronics Command, Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

— Chicago Aerial Indastrics, Inc., Barring- 
ton, III, $2,166,000. Cameras, camera com- 
ponents and equipment. Electronics Com- 
mand, Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

— Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 111. $2,- 
183,606. Tractors, Kansas City, Mo. Engi- 
neer Research and Development Labora- 
tories, Fort Belvoir, Ve. 

— H. Hslvorson, Inc., Spokane, Wash, $1,- 
339,600. Construction of a Fe^al Regional 
Center. Bothell, Wash, Engineer Diet., 
Seattle, Wash. 

‘ — Hawthorne Aviation, Fort Rucker, Ala. 
$2,176,201. Aircraft malntenanee services 
and related test support of the Army 
Aviation Test Board. Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds, Md. 

— Maremont Corp., Saco, Maine. $2,680,262. 
Barrel assemblies for 7.62mm machine 
guns. Procurement Detachment, New York, 
N.Y. 

— Sundt Corp., Tuscon, Arts. $1,072,479. 
Construction of an Aerobee 860 launch 
facility at White Sands Missile Range, 
N.M. Engineer Dist., Albuquerque, N.M. 

— Fotashmick Dredging, Inc., Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla. $2,616,190. Work on the Savan- 
nah, Ga., Harbor Projoet. Engineer Dist., 
Savannah, Go. 

— Bermite Powder Go., Saugus, Calif. $1,- 
914,666, Various fuses. Harry Diamond 
Laboratory, Washington, D.O. 

— Phileo Ford Corp,, Newport Beach, Calif. 
$2,668,336. 40mra grenade launchers. Ana- 
heim, Calif. Southwest Procurement 
Agency, Pasadena, Calif. 

— Aerojet General, Asusa, Calif. $1,173,900. 
Design and fabrication of forward looking 
infrared airborne target acquisition and 
fire control system. Frankford Arsenal. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

— Great Lakes Dredging & Dock Co., Now 
York, N.Y. $14,280,000. Work on the Provi- 
dence River and Harbor, R.I. New Eng- 
land Div., Corps Engineers, Waltham, 
Mass. 


Bctlilchcm Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pn. $1,- 

779,649. Forgings for 175mm guns. Watcr- 
vliet Arsenal, N.Y. 

Tliiokol Chemical Corp., Brunswick, Ga. 

$1,002,000. Tear gas. Edgewood Arsenal, 

30 — ACF Industries, St. Louis, Mo. $1,687,134. 
Fuzes. Olivello, Mo. Ammunition Procure- 
ment & Supply Agency, Joliet, 111, 

— Aerojet Gencrnl, Downey, Ciilif. $1,931,800. 
Metal parts for 2.76-inch rockets. Ammu- 
nition rrocuremont & Siit>ply Agency, 
Joliet, III. 

— Roinington Arms Co., BriuKcporl, Conn. 
$22,462,920, Miscollnneoiis wniall arms ain- 
munition. Indopondenco, Mo. Ammunition 
Procurement & Supply Agency, Joliet, 111. 

— Chamberlain Mfg. Co., Waterloo, lown, 82,- 
972.240. Metal parts for 165mni projectiles. 
Scranton. I’a. Ammunition Prooureinoat 
& Supply Agency, Joliet, 111. 

— Chamberlain Mfg. Co., Scriinton, Pn, $1,- 
616,766. Reiiuirs in Hiipisort of tlio 166min, 
M107 program; the 166111111, M121A1 pro- 
gram and modorniznlion in suppni't of the 
176mni, M437 program. Aiiiniimilion Pro- 
curement & Suiiply Agency, Joliet, III, 

— E. I. DuPont Nemours & Co., WilmInBtoii, 
Del. $2,726,076. TNT. Bnrkndale, Wla. Am- 
munition Procurcinunt Siijiply Agency, 
Joliet, 111. 

— Gencrnl Motors, Detroit, Mioli, $2,470,273. 
Metal imrls for lOGmni projectlloH. St. 
Louis, Mo. Ammunition rrouiiromciil & 
Sii]>ply Agency, Joliet, 111. 

— Nailonnl Presto IndiislricH, Krui GJaico, 
Wis. $11,084,0.35. Metal parts for lOGinm 
lirojectilea. Ammunition Procuromont & 
Supply Agency, Joliet, III. 

— Ingralinm Co., Bristol, Conn, Sl|Hi2|774. 
Metal parts assembly of MlZOAl booiilers. 
Ammunition Procurement & Hupiily 
Agency, Joliet, 111. 

— Zenith Radio Corp., Chiengo, III. $1,630,- 
200. Metal parts for rocket fu/es. Aiiiinniil- 
tlon Procurement & Supply Agency, Joliet, 
111 . 

— Biilovn Watch Co., Jackson Heights, N.Y, 
$1,162,304, Metal luirts for fuv.cii and nrm- 
ing mechanisms for fuzes. Valley Hlcaui, 
N.Y. Aintnimitioii Prociu'onieiit & Supply 
Agoney, Joliet, 111. 

— CoUimbiis Mil Par Mfg. Co., Columlnia, 
Ohio. $2,810,407. Melnl iiarts for fuzes. 
■VVoatovvlllo, Ohio. Ammunition Priiciirc- 
ment & Supply Agency, .Iidlot, III. 

— 'Tliiokol Chemical Corp., lirislol, Pa. $8,- 
637,003, Itockct motors and niliieollauuoiis 
items. Marshall, Tex. Amnninlllcm Procure- 
ment & Supply Agency, Joliet, IH. 

■ — Hercules, Inc., Wilmington, Del. $3,653,717. 
Various propellants, nrtlllery and Hulitcd 
misallo items. Hndford, Va, AiiumiiiHlen 
Procurement & Supply Agoney, .TnUet, 111. 

— Sperry Rand Corp., New York, N.Y., $3,- 
120,030. Landing, nasemhlhuc nnd pusklng 
incillum caliber and largo ciiHlicr aniiiumi- 
llon. Shreveport, La. Ammunilbm Pro- 
curement & Supiily Agoney, Joliet, III. 

— Olln Mnthleson Chemical Corp., New York, 
N.Y. $6,1148,040. Loading, nHscnnbling and 
packing mlRccilaneous propellants. Charles- 
ton, Ind. Ammunition I'ronureinent & Sup- 
ply Agency, Juliot, 111. 

— Sylvnnin Electronics ProdiictH, Mnimlaln 
View, Calif. $1,600,000. CInHiilhod eke- 
tronicB oqulpmoiit. Santa Cruz, Ualil. 
Bleolronlos Command, Fort Miuimonlh, 
N.J. 

— Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Cn,, Camarillo. 
Calif. $2,300,000. ChiBsincd eivctrenics 
equipment. Electronics Command, Fori 
Monmouth, N.J. 

— Slrombcrg Carlson Corp,, Rochcslcir, N.Y. 
$8,166,781. Fabrication of nine Intidum: 
switching centers to bo limtnllccl nb sltc-s 
In Southeast Asia. Elcclrunlcu Comiiinnd. 
Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

— Sperry Rnud Corp., Great Nook, N.Y. $1.- 
007.420. Designing and planning for falirl- 
cation of an exploratory dovclopmenl 
model clcclroiilc scanning peneil bcniii an- 
tenna and related data llcmii. I'llcetronlrs 
Command, Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

— Sperry Rand Corp,, Phoenix. Aria, $1,106,- 
909. Automatic Right control syrttotiiB nml 
eleotro-mechanio rotary notunlora, Etoc-i 
Ironies Command, Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

— Canadian Commercial, Ottawa, CniiadB, 
$1,448,064. Test facilities and innlnteiiancq 
support kits for radio Beta, Montreal, 
Canada. Electronics Command, Fort Mon- 
mouth, N.J. 

— HUB Singer, Inc., Morroatown, N.J. $-1,^ 
056,880. Radio sot transmitters, infrared 
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AVCII Cnr|i., llii nifm.l, Cmm g I 

Ilnln'lli-i Ii'.-m inlitli'.'i f,.i i nnlin n fm 

VHl iiliiMifi AvIiHiini Miid'ili'l f ..nniminl, 

!il, l.nnln, Mn, 

IIpII .AprnniIHrn CnH(,, tm! Wnilll, 'I'l i, 

llml-.tini in llm .l.'lu. i,' r,. li,'.! 

"Il- nf PMIII tl.'!t'nl.i.|.V A ^ lii< Inn .'>Tii 
Inrli'l Cinniiimnl, III |.,niln, J.l.., 

■A Veil Cmii,, .‘ilMilfi'i il. Cl, nil. Sl'.nl'i'.nmi, 
I'liHli'li' I'lii nfi.i.n fin 'CM . 11 , ..Inin 
Clnii'ti'iiinn, 111'. Ay|nH..>i ^Ini.ilil C-nn 

liiiiiiil, ,‘ii, |...n|!i. ,M,,. 

lull llrllmiilrr Cn,, J.-tl Wnilti, 1‘rj HI, 
li.I.I.KfiH, Ailinoiini-nl in dm ni'di miri.n >.n 
ni<- dJI'l Ill-Ill'.. 1 , !r, . Al.('..limi MnU'llrl 
I nniriiMinl. Hi. l.mila, -M.., 
lull Arnnii'Mrp Cniji, |..ii Wnidi. 'IV » 

H.Klil.Miil, Jl-'inr Mr.U., fm 

Ull-I llrlicniilrta, Ayinlii'H .Mntrtirt Cniit, 
liinuil, Hi, ].<inN, Mn. 

lUiufdl Mtiiiir#, I!Umi1«*iiI. dliln. Ul.'Hiil.- 
illiu. 'Vrlllr'jB >.rp»i('r-a. Annv 

WpnjiMiiq Cni.iiiinml, Ji... V lalninl. III. 
nuKiilcr Corii,. luivnii. .MMi U f.iU'i Al’jit. 
iHIlkn, rii|ii>.Ai ptinliiM-r Vphl.'lt-a Hint I'htta- 
fill fnr MdiiAl IfliikB lUsHiti. lihl.i; Or- 
trnll nnil IViticrllnr, llniiintltlr. 

Al«.; null HcrAiiinn, l'« Acniv Wmcniia 
dimmminl, Um-k Ulmnl. III. 

Inf,. Hm-ifur.i, Cmin. ii.Mio.OKii, 

Lirenni^ Iti iiitp Itric'hiili'fli ilnin anil imlptila 


MIflAl. XMIV7 
MfiTyni-W. Vn. ?2.- 

.'■h.iM... hi-niiiHiIni, |,|„| iu,niitn„.|i„„ m.c- 

l>m•llll mmiii nl Uie 

i"i;,V. 

Oiimn CoHiiirHclIiiM Cn., Ntmlivlll.', 'IVnn 
i.l.lllill.:!'.:V. dl.nr|njt liiiilinp ninl pn'imrlnit 
dm rmiiHliilli.ii iiliiitiiii-ntii ninl iidHuI nn>uii 

, I.r llm (iiiMiilKlil Dnin 

V', I' Nni-fitlU, 

Wllltiunn I'livliiK Cn., Norfiilli, Vn. $1,2411, > 
'■If. Clfiii'lhi; l{Mi1>i>r, iiikI <■>(ouvu(ll>li. 

iriinlliilf mill wnHi for dm 

Ni'W Mni-lml Cni-k nmi in ilnniiilim nuil 
Nmvi...i'l Nmvn, Vn. KnitliUmi- Dinl., N«ir- 
I “la. Vn. 

Kninvi' .li'pii 'r»l.'il,., Ohio. S 12 . 44 ;i.- 

(i.’ii, ai',;.(i;i:i..UH, rivi-tiin ||•lt(■kll. .Sontli 

Hi'lnl, hill, dinmiul Vclilrii- I'ni- 

Muninmr, Wniii-ii, Mlrli, 
l'<mdHP»iiil Mnliim. Mnnluwm, MUh. $1,. 
t>n'i.(!i/i, 'i.|i»n ii'iiiOi niuilim ninii-mhlU'ii. 
d•■ll•■nll i'lii'iMMif VrIilrU I'riiJiHll Mlilllli:cl-, 


I'niiilillil Cninrrn & Innlruiiifiil C«ri».. 

N.V. $;!.|)|l,.ltllil. Him |>|i-|iin> nmi- 
•■lii’i iiiiil Iril •i|.|,i, Kin'll', ihli'M Cniniiinilil, 

l‘ll|l|l(||•||lIl|lt, |•a. 

.Vivlii lioltinlrlrn. Inr.. Cnliiinlniii, IihI. $1,. 

ll>. EHi<'i-||i>n lliiiti'r imlii. Kli'ith'niili’ii 
CnllUlltlllll. l’llilllll<'l|lUln, I'll. 

Kintluini. <•«.. Niii'lli Dliilili.ii, Mniin. 
:ll>ll,llllll. Klivliniili' riiiiliiiiirul. KIrrI I'ltii ji'ii 
C.iiiiiitiiiiil, |'lillnili'l|>liin. I'll, 

I'UH Ciini., Hnii Mull'll, Cnllf. sa.VIH.llHlt. 
I '"iilliiiK-il ll•-vl'I•■l•ltlt'Ul Ilf nil ADI* iiyitli'iu. 

I. Ti'x, Kiiiilimi'r |(•■;mn^’h l.iili. 

miil.ii l.-n, l lli'K'filr, Vll. 
liiillrlU' MpinnrInI liiHUliltf, Cnhimlniii, 
Hill.. $i.in-.Minii. w.irli nn u rluii!illl,'il 
in.iii-i-l, l)i'fiiiii!i, ]iii|i|>ly Hci'vlon. 

I'.MC Cmp|i,, Hnli .liim, Cnllf. II.RKn.'llll. 
I'nil'lnnl nf |■r■ll||ll'|i)l|| fiif |||„ MIIIIAI. 
.MlniiAl. MKII.AI, MCf/Al. XMVIl. nixl nil 
Viih'iiii Air Mcfi'iiim fniiiily nf vt'lilnti'f. 
Nni ilivv, .i| I'ini'iiri'itmiil Aif'in'v. <>nl(lnn«l, 
I'nlif. 

HniiCf tv Kiiutlirfrn. Inr., mill Hlollr, Iiii'., 
I>ll.\ HAH CiiiiBlriii'liiru, l.niM'iniliT, Cnllf. 
|l'.','C>7.nii(i. f'liiirii I Ill'll, III ,.f Imini'li 

<'n|ii|ili"> A'il, |>i><'lili|tr;l 2 nliil 'I ifnr iill|>|mi'L 
fiii'illilMii, nml M III',' riliilliMi, iil Viiiiili'id 
l■■lll; AMI. Cnllf. KiiuImi'oi- IHiH.. l,ini Aii- 
i:i-li -v. Cnllf. 

I’nHf Alrrinfi Mniiiiriiniii'f, Inr., I.iiwlini. 
iHilri. l'•-l'f•■rlllnMl'<• nf IMiI nixl 

•Il ijniiUniiiiMiil nlii'infi mniniritniiiv on 
fli.'il mol tiiiuiv ivliiii ulri’riifl. Kiii'l 
Aln, niol l'‘<ii-| Hlowni't. (in. I'lii’. 
I'tinaloK mol CoMirni'lliin (Mtlrr, l-'nrl 
Itin'lii'i'. Aln. 

t'ntrint i.nln>rnl»rlrn, Inr.. HnllnlnirK. I'n. 
3 1 .nl'.'.iiiin. Ilninl iMrinnlMt. Kilitinvonil Ar- 
■1. Mill. Mil. 

lirrriiliiil CniiBlnu'llwii Cn.. I'l'Miinrtiln, Flu. 

Kl, lK.,fi4'>, C,■||1|||IM'||•||| of II ■im’'nii>i'V 

l•",l>l■l>nl illnniv liitlliUin; ninl ii livo-nloi'V 
ilitlit M'lviii’ fiii'llllv tniiiillinf wilti lin!>i'- 
iiiroi III Ci'llii Al'H, Fin. Fiii:liii'i-i' IHnt.. 

M. iMU. Aln 

llniirrl l'lirl(iB Cnnatriii'llnii Cn., fin'i'loy, 
Ci'tn illi.'i'^i.nini. Coiiiiii'ni’iloii of HI rii- 
Mufi-i inrit'i) t>,nrni'h!i I'lniii'li'Ki'n iil Fori 
Uili't'. linn. I'lMMliii'ir Ill'll., Ivniinnii Clly. 

M" 

Mi'ViilUHc CtiHllirrrlilB Cnr|i., Iliirllimlnii, 
It. vn;;, linn, Ki'ci-iIkii of nlilrlillmr for 
iiiiiili'iii Vmi lli< lii'oir iii-rrlri'niorn. I-Mki'- 
amiii.ii. Mil. i'Miii'lvoiiil Ai'MI'IIIiI, Mil. 

Crmtin Airrrnfl. VVi'-hiin. Kiin. tl.4n!l,7liri, 
|ifii|.i'>iai'i'a for ^■lllll•ll'|:l. I'roriirriimiil Ur* 
ito iiKU'iil, Ctili'nKo. III. 

Coiilier wriil HIrri <81nri"iiiinl. I'n. >f».- 
li ll.’.'Hil, .Mnioifurfiirliiif lliiil fiirillnliliiK 
<ti.ii.i'ori>'nivi< t'i>i>|i|'i' ronlrit ntnil wiro 
fnlifii’ f»r mo III tirinliii'lloii of lirtiriilniril 
rriiii'M'li' ninUri-aorn for Man on ifin Mliniln- 
Bijii'l IlUrr mot Trllmlnrlm FInuil Cniilml 
I )intiiii-i hniirovriiirnt iiroji-ni, Kiiitliirrr 
Hlat,. MriiitihU. 'IViin. 

N. H. MnlUn. Inr.. nitd llf«va <’or|i.. fliinltln. 
\Snali. $'c.llH4.4lni. l'l•lnltrHrllofl of Hrn.'nn 
niol roiialrMi-llon fnfIKtIrn for tlin Kiicl- 
lUlimn Dhmi liyitroiniorr |»roJri'l in Ainnka, 
Kouiiirrr IIUl.. AiirloiraKe. Alnnkn. 
Ilualimnn Canalrurllon lia.. St. JoHniih, Mo. 

I.oiiairiirllnn of I'hane It of 
n rotirrulv Hi>lllway for Ihn Oolimah Unm 
mill Kmrrviiir. Okla. KiiHlnwr Ulnl., 'I'nlna, 
(Ikln. 


— N, It, Ilaimii Ciiiilrnrtap, Inc., T’orry, Knn. 
$2.I):I4.'1R;|. k'lnod in'otrction work .Smillon 
1. Norlh Lnwroimi!, Kan. KiiRinecr Dial., 
KaiinnH filly, Mii. 

—Mnifnavnx Ci>„ IJrlianii, III, MIS 

(iimaion r<ini|iiiloi' Kumi. li'rankfoi'd Ar- 
nnun], Plillailaliihin, I'li. 

- -CciMM'iil Timn Cnrit., .Skokli!, 111. $2, 010,1711. 
XM7n ftiKiia. l'’i'iuikfoi'(l Ai'Hoiml, I’hlla- 

(li>l|)lil,i. I'll. 

- SynleniH l)ovf|ii|iinuiit Corii., Kaiilii Mnnkia, 
Cnllf. Sl,2ii;i.n77. A tiyiiUnini Iraliiinif iiro- 
Krimi for llm Army Air nofnmm Miimllo 
Mnntor ami llio ItiriMo Mr nrfmitm Con- 
trol niiil (liiiM'iliMai ion Hynlom. Army Mla- 
iiiln Connniiml, Ilinitiivilli', Alu. 

• -Nnrtlu'oji, Cell'll., Aiinlmlm. Calif. $2,202,- 
1112. Hawk Immrlimii. Army Mliiiiilo Com- 
imimlj^ Hniitnvilli', Ala. 

-Wyuii and Kliiiiorii KnnlnccrH, Inc., anil 
lt«r«i‘NH Ciiioitrurllnn Co., .ScuUlr, WuhIi. 
$1.22(1,121, ComilniM Ion of a iirlmnry 
iiowcr i((nu'rnlioii nl I'lliiliioii Al'il, Alntika. 
KilKlurrr IHiil., AimhoruKOi Almika. 

'.!. A, Ciiy, liic.. Dulilin, Ohio. $1.7711,200. 
(.kinnlrni'lioa of a loxlr laboralory aililillon 
mill for ultrniUmiri witli aiiiiurtimanl iilill- 
lli'ti lit WrlKlil-l’allri'Hoii AKH, Ohio. Knifl- 
nrer IHal,, liimlhvillo, Ky. 

- lirnwn St lliiol, Inc., Iloiiiitoii, 'I'cx. $2,1172,- 
■112. CoiiHtrui'lion of llm Knliln Lako .South 
ii|ioU illHini.'ial iirrii for llm Snhiii-Nrrima 
Wnli'fwny. I'lirl Arthur, 'I'li.x, I'luKlmiin' 
Dial., (inivi'aloii, 'I'ck. 

- Autoimillr Klrrlrir Co., Norlli Iiulm. 111. 
$l,4{l4,7ri(l. I.lim llomii of varioua loli'iilioim 
l■■■nlrn1 »nhm I'liuii'iimiil. Mlcrironia I’rov- 
liiK (ii'oiiml, Koi't lliiiirhura, Arl'/.. 

- Hnn/-AIli'n Ai)|illril Iti'Hoarrh, Chiraito, III. 
$1.7111, ri27. Coiilliiiiallon of iiluillivi Imiiin 
iiri'fornmil hy thi> Comhiimil Army Kmirari'h 
OHlrr. Forf l.riivi'iiwnrlh, Kan. Soiilhwonl 
i'l'orni’cnii'nl Airrni'.v, I'aumlona, Cnllf. 
.Hhiih'hiikri' Ciii'ii., Mlnnoniiollii, Minn. 
ltlH,!l22, Vni'loua imnrralor imlii, Knitlnrcr 
l{r:n'iirr>i ami l)ovi'hi|imi'ut l.ahorntory, 
Fori l{i‘lviilr, Va. 

AHIh Chnlmri'H Mf|i. Co,. Milwaul«'i>, Win. 
$l.r>2K.li2. KiiKino lo'imrator imlii ami ovor- 
inirh aria. Iliirvoy, III. Kmtini’i'i’ Uoiirarrh 
iiiiil 1)nvt'1o]iiimnl I.alioraLory, ImivI. llclvolr, 

Vn. 

Knlacr Ahiniliiuin A Clmmirnl KuUh, Inr., 
Onkhiiiil, Cnllf. $21,272,000. MamifncHim of 
nluiniuiim hoimyi-nmli run' uanilwloli'tyim 
nlriiinur liuiilimt ninl nmli'i'ial. Knitlui'rr 
Wnlrrwnyii Kximi'lim'iit Stiillim, Vlrkiilninr, 
Minn. 

' -Diiw Cliriiili'iil Co., Mlilinml, MIrli. $0,770,- 
inm. Mumifiii'luro of MX-IK oxl.niilinl alii- 
Niiuum iili'tihiiiK iimti'i'lal. Mailliioii, III. 
Knidnrrr Wiili>rwavn MximrliimuL SlnUim, 
Vlrkitlim’Ki Mlita. 

IIi'rrnli'H, Inr., Wlltnlnnloii, Dol. $‘2ni02S,- 
7r>ri, Mliiri'llnimimn iiroimllunLii, r.iiwn'iiro, 
Knn. Amimiuitlon I'roriirrnmiit A Snii|ily 
AKi'iiry. .lolii't. III. 

'It.C.A.. Camilrii, N..I. $2.(100,000 Clmmilh'il 
minirii imrlii. Kln-tvonlrii Coinmitml, l‘'ort 
MonmotKh, N.J. 

— Ui’Wci'iir (ktiiHlnirllnn Co,. Covliin, Calif, 
$1,011,217, Coniilnii'llon of an nihlllliin lo 
nil rxiiitimt hoii|iilal at Kihviii'ila Al'li, 
(hillf. FtiKllii'i'C Itial., iii'ii AtiKi'lrii, Cnllf. 
Whltn Miitiira, l.amiliiK, MIoh. $1H. 21111, 707. 
2'(:-lon lnirk!i. (irimral rur iiotm Vohii'lmi 
I'roirrl Miinuitor, Wuri'mi, MIrh. 

Mniuin A- nniifirr, SlhiH Miihoii Co,, l.rxinii- 

loii. Ky. $'l,2li0,7'll. I.oaillmt, 

mill imi-kliiit liomli:i. ami for fiirlllllrii for 
intiiinriirtiii'r of I'iidil'lni'h, MlOO nlmlln. 
(ii'Hitil liihiml, Nrh. Atnmiinlliiin I’nimiri''' 
limiil (h Hti|i|i1y Aitrnrv, .lolli.>l, 111, 

Clin MalhIrHon Clirmlral Cori)., KiimI. AI- 
liin, III. $-l.l'.!K.4 1 1, Mliii'ollam-oiiii iiioiml- 
liinln. linraliiiii. Win. Ammiinli.lou I'niimri'- 
iiiriil & Sni>|ily AKimry, .Iiillot, 111. 

■ II.H. Huhlii'r Co,. Nrw York, N.Y. $'l,HH0.. 
2H1. Kxiihrilvcii. Jolirl. III. AmuiiUlon I’ro- 
rnrriimnt 81: Sn]i|ily Aimiiry, .loUel, III, 

- Diir St /.Immrrmann, Inc. $li,ll‘22,7rili. Mlit- 

ri'llniiroua rxiiliMiivn llrmii. 'rrxurkniia, 'I'rx. 
AnimnnKlim I'roriii'rnmnl Siiinily 

AKciiry. Jolli'i, III, 

• -Koiithrrn Alrwnyn Co., Alinnia, (la. $!,- 

tU2,fi0:i. Motnl iinrtii for lOOmm MIOV i<i'o- 
Jfi'liiiai. Sylarinma, Aln, Aminunllioii I'ro. 
rnrvini'iit & Su|i|ily AKonry. .Inllul, HI. 

- Clinmhrriitlii Mfo. Co.. Wulerloo, Iowa. 

$4,470,424. Moliil |iiirt!i for iriOmm Mill? 

liriijiaHlk'.H, SrniiKim, I'a. Ainmiinil.lon 

I'riiriimiumL & Sniiply AKiinry, Jollrl, III. 

- ilnvciinn Ariicnnl, Inr., Akron, (Hiin. $1,- 

4119,074. Ciinvoi'Hlmi of UOmiii lilich cxphi- 
nlvo rni'li'IdKra lo OOnini hlith oxiilo- 

nlyo niitllnnk rnrli'i<t|{rn. Itnvrnnn, (llilo. 
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AiiHniuiitiDii Procurement & Supplj 
Atceiicy, Juliet. HI- , nio 

— licfcules, Inc.. Wilniimnun. Del. SD.OJi,- 
Slf). .Mi^cenmicouA iiropellnnts. finjl desiBn 
atui uiier.iUoii of TNT facilities. Ifndford, 
Va. Ammunition Procurement & huppiy 
Aecney. Joliet, III. , r’ „„ 

-ItcminBlon Arms Co., nriilBOiturt. Conn. 
tyttCiTtS Miscell.Tiuous small arms am* 
muiiiiion. Indepenclence. Mo, Amniunition 
Procurement & Supply Agency, Johct, ill. 

--Thiokol Chemical Corp„ Bristol, Pn, 51.* 
Soi.liCi, Various items of ammunition _in- 
I'lurliiig loading, nssenibling and packing 
lO.'imm, GOmm, and d.2-lnch carlHdges. 
Marshall, Tex. Ammunition Procurement 
& Supply Agency, Joliet, 111. 

--Holston Defense Corp., Kingsport, ienn. 
Si),12!).2G>j, Production of explosives. Am- 
munition Procurement & Supply Agency, 
Joliet, III. 

—Sperry Band Corp,, New York, N.Y. $2,- 
^21,83;!. Loading, as.sombling and packing 
mi.tcellaneoua medium caliber items of 
animimition. Shreveport, Ln, Ammunition 
Procurement & Siipidy Agency, Joliet. III. 

—.Mason & Hanger, Silas Mason Co., New 
York, N.Y. §6,908,808. Loading, assem- 
bling and packing miscellaneous artillery 
ammunition and aerial mines. Burlington. 
Iowa. Ammunition Procurement & Supply 
Agency, Joliet. III. 

— Ilemlnglon Arms Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
§1,987,323. Manufacture of miscellaneous 
small arms ammunition. Independence. Mo. 
Ammunition Procurement & Supply 
Agency, Joliet. 111. 

— Ilercuics, Inc., Wilmington, Del. §1.476,- 
008. Propellants. lindford, Va. Ammimi- 
tioti Procurement & Supply Agency, Joliet, 
ill. 

—Sperry Rand Corp., New York, N.Y. §1,- 
259,018, Load, assemble and pack ammu- 
nition. Shreveport, La. Ammunition Pro- 
curement & Supply Agency, Joliet, lU. 

— Applied Devices Corp., College Point, N.Y. 
SI. 304,412. Surveying instruments. Mo- 
bility Equipment Command. St. Louis, 
Mo. 

— AVCO Corp., Stratford, Conn. 82,084,018. 
Turbine nozzles for T53 engines. Aviation 
Materiel Command, St. Louis, Mn. 

—Boyertown Auto Body Works. Boyertown, 
Pa, §3,318,958, Six-ton semi-trailers. Tank 
Automotive Command, Warren, MIeh. 

— Hanson Machinery Co., Tiffin. Ohio. $4,- 
336,866. Five-ton cranes. Mobility Equip- 
ment Command, St. Louis, Mo. 

— Christie Electric Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 
§1,068,454. A transformer to provide 
power for various portable radios while 
in n stationary situation where commerelal 
or AC power is avalinble. Electronics 
Command, Fort Monmouth. N.J. 

— Philco-Ford Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. §3,- 
000,000. Maintenance and operation serv- 
ices in connection with the Integrated 
Wide Band Communications System in 
Thailand, Electronics Command, Fort Mon- 
mouth, N.J. 

— Page Communications Engineers, Wash- 
ington. D.C. §3.950.000. Maintenance and 
operation services in connection with the 
Integrated Wide Band Communications 
Systems in South Vietnam. Electronics 
Command. Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

— Rand Corp., Santa Monica, Calif. $1,- 
717,850. A classified study. Defense Supply 
Service, Washington, D.C. 


NAVY 

1— Boeing Co.. Morton, Pa. §80,611,640. CH 
46D helicopters. Naval Air Systems Com 
mantl. 

—Lockheed Aircraft, Burbank, Calif. $10, 
662,636, SP-2H aircraft. Naval Air System 
Command. 

—United Aircraft, East Hartford, Conn. $4, 
OOO.OOO. Phase II development of TF-30-P 
12 engines. Naval Air Systems Command 

—Pacific Coast Engineering Co., Alameda 
Calif. §3,705.650. Construction of six cargt 
craft. Naval Ship Systems Command. 

— Marinette Marine Corp., Marinette. Wls 
§3,460,626. Construction of five harbor tus 
boats. Naval Ship Systems Command. 

—Martin Marietta, Baltimore, Md. $1,881,. 
086. Classified work on Navy aircraft 
Naval Air Systems Command. 

—Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia 
Pa., $1,341,037. Submarine storage batters 
dements and cells. Naval Ship Systcmi 
Command. 

— P“elfte Coast Engineering Co., Alameda 
Calif. $1,096,000. Construction of an alu. 

craft, utility (LOUl, 
Naval Ship Systems Command. 


2 — Lockheed Aircraft, Burbank, Calif. §11.- 
190,543. Support of FY 1967 procurement 
of P-3B aircraft. Naval Air Systems Com- 

— General Dynamics, Pomona, Calif. §3,600,- 
000. Production of medium range Standard 
missiles. Naval Ordnance Systems Com- 
mand. 

— Maxaon Electronic Corp»g Macon, Ga. Sir** 
116,318. Detonating fuses for S-inch, 66- 
caliber proj'ectiles. Navy Ships Parts Con- 
trol Center, Mcchanicsburg, Pa. 

— Sanders Aflsociates, Inc«» Nashua, Nilu 
§1,170,666. Sonobuoys, Naval Air Systems 
Command. 

5— Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., 
Bethpage, N.Y. §2,700,000. PY 68 procure- 
ment of A-6A aircraft. Naval Air Systems 
Command. 

— LTV Aerospace Corp., Dallas, Tex. §2,666,- 
000. Production of A-7D aircraft. Naval 
Air Systems Command. 

— Corbetta Construction Co., Dcs Plaines, 111. 
$2,173,000. Construction of staff barracks 
and Wave barracks at the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Center. Midwest Div., 
Naval Facilities Engineering Command, 
Great Lakes, III. 

— Hickok Electrical Instrument Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. §1,780,816. Oscilloscopes. Naval 
Ship Systems Command. 

— ^John C. Long, Inc., Chicago, III, §1,702,406. 
Construction of a technical training build- 
ing at the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Center. Midwest Div., Naval Facilities En- 
gineering Command, Great Lak«, III. 

—Todd Shipyards, San Pedro, Calif. $1,520,- 
000. Regular overhaul of the oiler USS 
Caliente (AO-63), Supervisor of Shipbuild- 
ing, Eleventh Naval Diet., San Diego, 
Calif. 

— ^Honeywell, Inc., Seattle, Wash. §1,300,000. 
Ceramic transducers for the Mark 87 tor- 
pedo improvement plan. Naval Ordnance 
Station, Forest Park, 111. 

— Akwa-Downey Construction Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. §1,376,000. Construction of 
headquarters and maintenance facilities 
at Camp Pendleton, Calif. Southwest Div., 
Naval Facilities Engineering Command, 
San Diego, Calif. 

— Coneen Construction Corp., El Cajon, Calif. 
§1,227,000. Construction of personnel sup- 
port facilities in the Homo Aren, Camp 
Pendleton, Calif. Southwest Div., Naval 
Facilitira Engineering Command, San 
Diego, Calif. 

— Horne Bros., Ine., Newport News, Vn. $1,- 
192,268. Regular overhaul of the transport 
USS Fremont (APA 44). Supervisor of 
Shipbuilding, Fifth Naval Dist., Norfolk, 
Va. 

6 — Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., 
Bethpage, N.Y. §10,400,000. Research and 
development on EA-6B aircraft. Naval Air 
Systems Command. 

— Garrett Corp., Phoenix, Aris, $1,190,086. 
Air turbine starters and spare components. 
Naval Air Systems Command. 

7 — Eastman Kodak Co., Roelusler, N.Y. §6,- 
167,904. Fuses for ammunition. Navy Ships 
Part Control Centor, Mechanlcsburg, Pu. 

— Diekman Construction Co., Mountain View, 
Calif. §4,212,000. Construction of 260 
family housing units at the Naval Air 
Station, Moffett Field, Calif. Naval Facili- 
ties Engineering Command. 

— Union Carbide, Corp., New York, N.Y. §2,- 
167,878. Components for ammunition for 
three-inch and five-inch guns. Navy Ships 
Parts Control Center, Mcchanicslnirg, Pn. 

—Kilgore Corp., Toone, Tenn. §1,107,802. 
Aircraft float lights. Navy Ships Parts 
Control Center, Mechanlcsburg, Pa. 

—Sperry Rand Corp., Syosset, N, Y. $1,690,- 
000. Electronic test equipment for use in 
testing equipment and subsystems of ship 
Inertial navigation systems. Naval Ship 
Systems Command, 

— Litton Systems, Woodland Hills, Calif. $1,- 
647,900. SpsK parts for use on A-6A air- 
craft. Aviation Supply OfHce, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

— ^United Aircraft. §1,436,780, Propeller sys- 
tems for P-8B aircraft Aviation Supply 
Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

—Alliance Webbing, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
§1,376,848. Tape asaemblira used in arrest- 
ing gear aboard aircraft carriers. Central 
Falls, R. I. Naval Air Engineering Center, 
Philadelphia, Fa. 

8— Kaman Aircraft, Bloomfield, Conn. $2,008,- 
296. Additional funding for conversion of 
UH-2A/B helicopters to twin engino con- 
figaration designated UH-2G. Naval Air 
Systems Command. 


— R.C.A., Moorestown, N. J. §2,042,700 
Radar inilse doppler modification span 
parts. Naval Air Systems Commniul, 

— Sippicau Corp., Marion, MnsH. §1,086, 001 
Expendable batliytliermograpliH, recorder! 
anil liumchevs for use in oceniiORraphii 
survey projects. Naval Ship Syateins Coni 
maud. _ _ _ 

Texas Instriimciita, Dnllns, Tex. 81,078,628 

Giiidnnea and control sectioMH and wiui 
and 111! acts for Shrike miawilea. Naval Ail 
Systems Commanil. 

— WcatingliiHiso Electric, Baltimore, Mil. §1, 
000,000. Production of prototype modols oi 
special exercise aections of MIC -18 tor 
podoes. Naval Orilnniico Syatonis Cntnniand 
— Mngnnvox Corp., Fort Wayne, Ind. §1,103, 
687. Sonobuoys. Naval Air Systems Com 
nianti. 

9 — United Aircraft, Hartford, Cinin. $16,782, 
481. J62-P8A eninnes. Navnl Air Syatciir 
Cotninnnd. 

— Mngnnvox Co., Fort Wnyno, Iml, §0,886, 
447. Mollification hits for iiirliorne niilai 
sets. Naval Air Syateins Omninniul. 

— Collins Radio Co., liicliardaim, Tox. $0,773, 
728. Airborne commiinicnlimio syslcnis am 
related equipment. Naval Air Syrttcini 
Command. 

— Northrop Corp., Newbury Pork, Calif, $i, 
288,800. MQM~74A target drimcs. Nnvu 
Air Systems Gommiinil. 

— Sanders AsHOcIntcm, Naiihiin, N.II. §4,218,' 
007. Elcclronic otiiiipnioiit. Naval Ail 
Systems Conunanil, 

— Garrett Corp,, I, on Angelen, Ciilif. $2,' 
334,737. ComiireHHiiin power nnila mn 
related cqiiiiinient. Naval Air Hyslciiii 
Coininatiil. 

—Douglas Aircraft, I, eng Heneh, Calif, $1, 
860,158. Bomb racha and iidiiplei’ kit sets 
Torrniico, Calif. Naval Air .Sysli'iiis Com 
innnil. 

— Sylvnnln Electric I’roilucts, Wnlllmni, Maas 
§1,640,000, Airborne roeiilver-triinMnUtei 
radio sets. Naval Air Systiima Ciiinnuiml 
—Garrett Corp., Phoenix, At'E/,. §1,370,816 
P-3A and P-ail uii'crnft, Nnval AEr Sys 
teniB Commanil. 

— Garrett Corp., Phoenix, Arlz. §1,060,039 
T7C-G10 enginen. Nnvnt Air Systcini 
Command. 

— EDO Corp., (’ollege Point. N.Y. SI,UR8,26S 
Rclroilt kits fur huilalfiitlon on iiiniai 
equipment aboartl nnviil sliliui. Niiviil Hliii 
Systems Cnininaiid. 

— Pioneer AerodyiininlcH MyHloms, Man 
ehester, Conn. $1,078,000. Pnriuiliiitii inn 
ennlnliicr nssembllea for MK 24 ivaraihiib 
flares. Oolumbln, Miss, Navnl Aminiinltloi 
Depot, Crane, Tnd. 

— M. Blelntlml and Co., New Yorli, N.Y, §1. 
081,1)20, Parnchiile and ciirUiilnoi- ai!Br-m 
blioB for M24 pnraehiiti) (Ifiveii. Uoxliore 
N,C. Navy AmiminlLlon Depot, ('msir, lad 
— ColiimbuH Mlipnr & Mfg. Ce., Coliiiiibiii 
Ohio. $0,474,774. Fin asHembliiM for BOO 
lb. bombs, Coliimlnis. Nnvy Hhipji Part 
Control Center, Moehanlcsliurjc, I'm. 

12— McHonnoll Co., St. Louis, Mn. §60,000,060 
F-4E aircraft. Navnl Air Hynlenin Cam 
mantl. 

—Centex Conslrucllnn Co., Dalhia. Tex, §4, 
027.3157 . 360 family liousiiiw iiiiilii nl 111 
Naval Air Station, Oorpnu Oliriial, Tej 
Gulf Div., Naval Facilltlcti Kimlncoriii: 
Command, New Orlenns, 

— Pliilco-Eord Corp., Palo Alto, (JiiJIf, §4, 
900,000. Marino tnctioal data syatcr 
equipment, nssoclntud HU|>i>ort ilenpi nci 
technical data. NnvnI Ship Syiilcms Uo:r 
mand. 

-Raytheon Co., Sutlbiiry, Miush. §2,3116,661 
Alteration kits for guldanco iiyiiU-in oIr< 
Ironies aBaemblios for Polnris mhi&llta 
Waltham, Mass. Siiocial I’rojnetH Ofllce. 
— U. S. Steel Corp,, PlUsburKli, Pm. $1,648 
402. Bomb boillcH for 2G0-11i. liomh 
McKeesport, Pn. Nnvy Sliipii Parlo Cm 
trol Center, MechnnlcsburB, Pn, 

— Arllius I). Little, Inc., CnmbrldKe, Mn* 
§1,430,347. Vurlo^iH technicnl atudlcH aii 
analysis for tho Sonar SyalcniB Ofite 
Naval Ship SyalcmB Commnnil. 

— Mngnnvox Co., Fort Wnyno, Inti. §1,176 
160. Design veviow, dovolopmoiit, labrlci 
lion nnd test of iiroproiliicHon models < 
an oleetronio connlcrmciiHiira Hyalcr 
Naval Air System Command. 

—Otis Elevator Co„ Stamford, Conti. ll.DK 
632. Analyzer Indicutors for Hhipboni 
installation, onglneorlng Hcrvicos, optic 
for repair parts, nnil nssocinlcil Icchnlt: 
data. Naval Ship Systems Commanil. 

13— Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corj 
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Bethpage, N.Y. 816,23-1,000. TG-4G air- 
craft. Naval Air Systems Command. 
—General Precision, Inc., Glendale, Calif, 
r §3,500,000. Modification kits for five control 

systems for MK 48 torpedoes. Naval Ord- 
nance Systems Command. 

J'? Los Angeles, Calif. 
§1,693,000. Radar sets, transmitters, indi- 
cator units and related aece.ssories. Naval 
Sill)) Systems Command. 

— Houdaille Duval Wright Co., Jacksonville. 
Fla. 81,073.200. Construction of an air- 
eraft parking apron and taxiway at the 
Naval Air Station, Jacksonville. Fla. South- 
east Div,, Naval Fncilitie.s Engineering 
Command, Charleston, S.C. 

Teledyno Systems, Hawthorne, Calif. $14 . 
434,186. Self-contained navigation sys- 
l'?'’’®! Systems Command. 

— North American Aviation. $10,921,280 
Conversion of A-EA aircraft to RA-EC 
configuration. Naval Air Systems Com- 
mand. 

Electronics, Westbury, N.Y. $6,925,- 
090. Versatile avionics shop test systems 
and support equipment. Nnvnl Air Sys- 
tems Command. 

— Llng-Tomco-Vought, Inc.. Greenville. Tex 
§1,747,280. Modification of EC-i21K air- 

.Naval Air Systems Command. 

Aircraft, Stratford. Conn. $1,300.- 
.000. b-ClR helicopters for the Air Force. 
Naval Air Systems Command. 

— Smidstrand Corn., Rockford, 111. Si, 351 180 
Constant speed drive kits for A-7A alr- 
eraft. Naval Air Systems Command. 

Nashua, N.H. $1,753.- 
2/4. lilMlronic equipment. Naval Air 
bysleins Command. 

Nohcywclh Inc., Hopkins, Minn. $2,022.- 
.144. Ignition asHemblics for ASROC. 
Saugus, Calif. Naval Ordnance Systems 
Ciimmniul. 

Products, Now Rochelle, N.Y. $2,- 
690,605. Bomb fin assemblies for MK 82 
bombs. Scranton. Pa. Navy Ships Parts 
Control Center, Mechnnicsbuvg, Pa 
—Metals Engineering Corp., Greenoville. 
lonn. $1,892,814. Bomb fin assemblies. 
Navy Ships Parts Control Center. Mech- 
iinicsburg, Pa. 

West Bond, Wia. $1,274,- 
100. Cartridge tanks for storing ammuni- 
lion. Navy Ships Parts Control Center, 
MGchanicsburg, Pa. 

,Co»T- New York, N.Y. $1,008,- 
409. Rcjialr of Government furnished oxy- 
gen generators and procurement of long 
loml time oquijiment in connection wltli 
roiiair elTort. Nnvnl Ship Systems Com- 
nniiid. 

Construction Co., Orlando. 
I’iii. $1,570,443. Coiislructioii of a 4,000- 
mnii mess hall at the Naval Training Ceii- 
‘f', ONu'uIo, Fla. Southeast Div,, Naval 
I'aotlltloa Engineering Command. Chnlus- 
ton, S.C. 

Snn Diego. Calif. 
$2,164,800. Airborne taetlcnl data display 
systems for ASW aircraft. Nnvnl Air Sys- 
tems Command. 

~S2"ionlarf'"*'T 

52,iuu,2ao. Coft bomb computer system 
components. Naval Air Systems Command. 

—Northeast Construction Co., Parkersburg, 
W. Vn. $1,277,160. Construction of suiiport 
fiicllitles at the Naval Radio Station, 
Sugar Grove, W. Va. Chcanpenko Div., 
Naval FnciliUes Engineering Command, 
Washington, D.O. 

10— Lear Sioglcr. Inc., Grand Uaplds, Mich. 
$6,998,200. Airborne attitude heading 
reference systems. Nnvnl Air Systems Com- 
mand. 

Aircraft. East Hartford, Conn. $2,- 
0611,121. Spare parts for A-7B aircraft. 
Navy Aviation Supply Ofilce, Philadelphia, 
Pa, 

— Pensacola, Fla. $2,066,- 
500. Construction of bachelor omcova’ 
quarters at the Nnvnl Air Station, Ponsn- 
coln, Fla. Southeast Div., Naval Fncillties 
EiiBlnoerlng Command, Olinrleston, S. C. 

— AJltnnco Webbing, Inc., Now York, N.Y. 
$1,376,000. 11-lnch nylon tape used in the 
arrestment of aircraft aboard aircraft onr- 
viers. Central Falls, R.I. Naval Air Engi- 
neering Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 

— Corp., Jackson, Mich. $1,808,000. 
Bntnythermograph transmitter sots, Naval 
Air Systems Command. 

“EPSCO, Inc., Westwood, Mass, $1,482,922. 
Signal generators and related data used to 
clicok-out electronics equipment. Nnvnl 
Ship Syatoms Command. 


Electric, Washington, D.C. 
$1,200,000. Rotors for service turbine gen- 
erator sels aboard submarines. Sunnyvale 
,n Systems Command. 

Aerospace Corp., DnlUs, Tex. $17.- 
070,017. Services and materials for Im- 
provements to extend service life of P— 8D 
aircraft. Naval Air Systems Command. 
AIbco, Inc., St. Louis. Mo. $8.42l,IS6, 
Rocket launchers. Naval Air Systems Com- 
mand. 

University, Silver Spring. 
Mel. $6,678,906. Research and development 
on the B^blebec project. Nnvnl Ordnance 
oyHiGiiis Command. 

20 — Weatinghouse Elcclrk, Bn.]timore, Md. §70 - 
652,620. Airborne radar sets. Naval Air 
Systems Command. 

J'l'ummnn Aircraft Engineering Corn.. 
Bethpage, N.Y. A-OA aircraft. Na.val Air 
by.stoms Command. 

Stamford, Conn. §8,- 
920,805. Phiros for 6-inch projectiles. Porn, 
in. Navy Ships Parts Control Center. 
Media nicsbiirg. Pa. 

Aircraft, Bast Hartford. Conn. S2.- 
471,093. Spare parts for A-7B aircraft 
Navy Aviation Supply OITice, Phllndclphln. 

— Melpnt, Inc., Falls Church, Va. §2,202,010. 
Airlmrno radar homing and warning acts. 
Naval Air Systems Command. 

— Kamnn Aircraft, Bloomilcld, Conn. $1,600,- 
0^00. Main rotor blades for UH-2A. B. and 
Navy Aviation Supply Oftice, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

— Sandora Associates, Inc., Nashua, N.H. §1.- 
260,000, Continued baste engineering and 
doveloiiment of an air droppable ASW 
Bonohuoy .system. Naval Air Systems Com- 
mand. 

—Vitro Corp. of America, Silver Spring, Md. 
.$1,216,308. Engineering and supporting 
flervices for Terrier, Tartar and Tales mis- 
Biles, Naval Ordnance Systems Command. 
21— Iloneywen. Inc.. North Hopkins, Minn. 
$22,066,644, Production of Mark 40 tor- 
pedoes. Naval Ordnance Systems Com- 
mand, 

— Ciirtlsa Wright Corp,, Wood-RIdge, N.J. 
S0»Ra9,48I. Siwre pnrU to support several 
types of aircraft. Navy Aviation Supply 
Office, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Aircraft Services, Inc., Inkster. 
Mich. $3,339,200. Terminal and ground sup- 
port services for Quicktrnns air carrier 
operations. Navy Purchasing OiBco, Wash- 
ingtoii, D.C. 

— Cliesnpooko Instrument Corp., Shadysido. 
Md. §2,430,026. Clnssiflcd suppiiea and 
services for sonar equipment aboai'd nu- 
clear powered Oect Imiliatlc nilasllc sub- 
tiiarlnea. Navy Ship Systems Command. 

— Wlllniuette Iron & Steel Co., Portland, Ore. 
$2,2H2,868. Activation and overhaul of the 
lloot mineaweeiiers USS Speed nnil USS 
Dextrous. Supervisor of Shipbuilding. 13th 
Navni DlsL. Seattle. Wash. 

-Firestone Tire & Itubbcr Co., Akron, Ohio. 
81,223,466. IS-mnn lifeboats. Magnolia, 
Ark. Navy Ships Pnrls Control Center. 
MocnniiiesbHrg, Pa. 

22 — United Aircraft, Stratford, Conn. §6,071,. 
260. SH-,3D helicopters. Nnvnl Air Syatcnis 
Gommnnd. 

— LTV Aerospace Corp., Dallas. Tex. §1®,- 
143,843. A— 7D aircraft. Naval Air Systems 

Conimantl. 

—PHD Electronics, Westbury, N.Y. §4,740,- 
OOO. Versatile Avionics Shop Test systems 
and asHociated equipment. Naval Air Sys- 
tems Command. 

—General Electric, Utica. N.Y. $2,906,047. 
Airboino dnla proeosslng aystems. Naval 
Air Systems Command. 

— AVCO Corp., Stratford, Conn. $2,636,400. 
Constant speed drives for Navy aircraft. 
Navni Air Systems Command. 

— Gnimmnn Aircraft Engineer Corp.. Both- 
pnge, N.Y. §1,936,000, lletroflt of gov- 
ernment-owned milling mnehines. Nnvnl 
Air Systems Command. 

—General Precision. Clifton, N.J. §1.763,664. 
Airborne navigational computer sets. 
Naval Aiv Syat<ein& Gommnnd* 

—General Electric. BInghampton, N.Y. §1,- 
627,681. Automatic flight control a^tems 
a^tid related cquljiment. Navni Air Systems 
Command. 

— Spnrton Corp., Jackson, Mich, $1,494.40®. 
Bathythermograph transmitter sets. Nav- 
al Air Systems Command. 

•-McDonnell Dougins Corp., Long Beach. 
Calif. $1,080,297. Duets and connection 


assemblies for A-3 aircraft. Navy Avla- 
Uon Supply OfFice, Philndelphia, Pa. 

— EFMC Corn., Los Angeles, Calif. $1,278.- 
366. Weather shields for 6.i-nch/64 caliber 
gun_ moiinta. Naval Ordnance Station, 
Louisville, Ky. 

2.3 — Raytheon Co., Portsmouth, R,I. $29 627 - 
090. Submarine sonar seta. Naval Ship 
byateina Command. 

— Akwa Downey Construction Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wia. $5,327,042. Gonatriiction of 
recruit barracks at the Naval Training 
Center, Orlando. Fla. Southeast Div., 
Navni 1' acuities Engineering Command, 
Charleston, S.C. 

Charlottesville, Va. 
§4,21)9,544. Radar equipment for naval 
stupa. Naval Ship Systotna Command. 

Dynamics, San Diego. Calif, $2,- 
76<l,000. J racking radar systems. Naval 
Air bysteniB Command. 

Lorp., Norwood. Maas. $2,062,- 
672, Moniifncture and repair of inertial 
reference integrating gyroscopes. Special 
Projects Office. 

Jl^rtin-Morlettn. Orlando, Fla. $1,772,394. 
Radio test sets, frequency compnrntora and 
rommant ink test sets. Aviation Supply 
OilJce. Pliilndclphin, Pa. 

Jnrbel Co., San Antonio, Tex. $1,426,500 
ImprovemontB to runways nnd taxiways at 
Uie Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Beeviilo, 
rex. Gulf Div., Nnvnl Facilities Engineer- 
ing Command, New Orleans, La 

N.J. $1,- 

014,066. Bali valves used on nuclear sub- 
marincs. Naval Supply Center, Oakland, 
Oanl. 

& Hubber Co., Akron. Ohio. 
812,202,209, High-enpaoity, amphibious 
Magnolia, Ark. ,- 
UiifTalo, N.Y.i Mansfield nnd Akron, Ohio. 
Marine Corps., Ileadqiinrlers. 

2C — International Hnrveator, San Diego, Calif. 
§2,070,334. Auxliinry power plants for 
Navy helicopters. Naval Air Systems Com- 
mand, 

— Dubie-Clark Co., Toccoa, Gn, §4,315,232. 
Shipping and storage eonlaiiicrs for Wall- 
eye misailca. Nnvnl Ail- Systema Command. 

— McDonnclI-Douglns Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 
$2,813,146. Stviicteirn! fatigue testing of 
Navy aircraft. Naval Air Syatoms Com- 
mand. 

—Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp,, 
Betlipago, N.Y. $14,000,000, Research nnd 
development on EACB aircraft. Naval Air 
Systems Command. 

— Sylvnnin Electronics Systems, Needham 
Heights, Mass. $1,783,923. A Kcsoareli tool 
digital comimtar system. Nnvnl Training 
Device Gontor, Orlando, Fla. 

— Preelaioii, Binghampton, N.Y. $2,- 
266.701. F-4D (IR) wennon system train- 
ing set and siipiKirt items. Palo Alto, Calif, 
Naval 'i raining Device Center, Orlando, 
Fla. 

—General Dynamics, Groton, Conn. §2,008,- 
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Detection tvansmitting sets. Naval Air 
Systems Commnnd, 

— General Electric, Santa Barbara, Calif, 

81.200.000. Research of Fleet Aiitl-Sub- 
inarine Warfare data analyses, Ofllce of 
Naval RcBcarch, WnshinKton, D.C. 

— G. L. Cory, Inc., Saiv Diego, CaHf, 83,971,- 
868. Construction of a technical training 
building at the Naval Training Center, 
San Diego, Calif. Southwest Div., Nnvnt 
Facilities EnBineoring Command, Son 
Diego. Calif. 

28 — Falcon Carriers, Inc,, New York, N.Y. and 
Charles Kuri & Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 867,- 
600,000 and 810,000,000 (reaiiectively). 
Oliartcr of five newly built tankers over a 
live year period beginning Dec. 31, 1060. 
Military Sen Transportation Service. 

— Hell Aerosystema Co.. Buffalo, N.Y, 86,- 
668,770, Majoi' ecniipment for the auto- 
matic carrier landing system. Wheatfleld, 
N.Y. Naval Ship Systein.s Command. 

— Polnrad Electronics Corp., Long Island 
City, N,Y. $1,297,764. Radio frotiuency 
amplifier eauipment and spare parts. Naval 
Ship Systems Command. 

— Electronics Communications, Inc., St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 88,261,643. Communica- 
tions cfiuipinent for tho Marine Tactical 
Data System and in other field npplicn- 
tions, Naval Ship Systems Command. 

— General Electric. Syracuse, N.Y. 84,846,- 
065. Mine delccting/classifying sonar 
sets. Naval Ship Systems Command. 

— General Electric, Schenectady, N.Y. 86,- 
047,628, Nuclear propulsion components. 
Naval Air Systems Command. 

— Wcstingliousc Electric, Washington, D.C. 
$10,323,201. Production of main assembly 
and related equipment for the MK 45 Mod 
1 torpedo. Baitimore. Md. Naval Ordnance 
Systems Command. 

• — ’ITT Federal Laboratories, Nutley, N.J, 
81,214,986. Electronic countermeasure 
equipment, Nnvnl Air Systems Command. 

— Texas Instruments, Inc., Dallas, Tex. Sh- 
040.384. Shrike missile guidance and con- 
trol sections nnd sets of wings and Oiis. 
Naval Air Systems Command, 

— E. AV. Bliss Co., South Portlnnd, Maine. 
$3,168,740. M21 arresting gear systems 

and spares used for shore base nrrcathig 
of aircraft. Naval Air Enginering Center, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

— Intenintional Builders of Florida, Inc., 
Coral Gables, Fla. $2,089,000. Gonatruclion 
of two OOO-man barrncks at the Marine 
Corps Recriiit Depot, Parris Island. S.O. 
Southeast Div., Naval FacilUie.s Engineer- 
ing Command, Charleston, S.C. 

20 — Lockheed Missiles & Space Co., Sunnyvale, 
Calif, $13,683,910. Tactical field services 
support for the Polaris missile program. 
Special Projecls Ofllcc. 

— M.I.T,, Cambridge, Moss. $2,969,000. Addi- 
tional multi-access computer study. Ofllce 
of Naval HcBcnreh. 

— 11. W. Stanfield Construction Corp., nnd 
S. L. Haelin, Inc., San Diego, Calif. 82,- 
889,900. Constructfon of barracks at tho 
Marino Corps Ilecruit Depot, San Diego, 
Calif. Southwest Dlv„ Naval Facilities En- 
gineering Command, San Diego, Calif. 

— Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution, 
Woods Hole, Mass. 82,470,609. Oceano- 
graphic studios. Oflicc of Naval Research. 

— Hcrciilea, Inc., Wilmington, Del. $1,814,- 
981. Nitrocellulose, a cliomical used in 
propellant manufacture. Parlin, N.J. 
Naval Ordnnnco Station, Indian Head, Met. 

—General Electric, Utica, N.Y. $1,160,000. 
Sparc jiarts for E-2A aircraft radar sets. 
Navy Aviation Supply Ofllce, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

— Raber-Kiof, Inc., nnd B-E-C-K Construc- 
tors, Seattle, Wash. $1,096,000. Additions 
to power Plnnt #3. Naval Station, Adak, 
Alaska. Northwest Div., Naval Facilities 
Engineering Command, Seattle, Wash. 

— Astro-Science Corp., South El Monte, Calif. 
$1,874,617, Acquisition of wind tunnel 
seradynamic data on propeller perform- 
ance. Naval Air Sysloms Command. 

— Raytheon Co., Lexington, Mass. $4,600,000. 
Sparrow III guided mlssltea. Lowell, Mass, 
Naval Air Syatema Command. 

—United Aircraft, East Hartford, Conn. $6,- 

660.000, Continued development of tho 
Tr-80-P-13 engine. Nava] Air Systems 
Command. 

— McDonnell Douglas Corp., St, Louis, Mo. 
$72,374,000. F— 4J and F— 4E aircraft. Naval 
Air Systems Command. 

— AIbco, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. $6,786,940. 


Rocket launchers. Naval Air Systems Com- 
mand. 

— Magnavos Co.. Fort Wayne, Ind. $1,000,- 
000. Modification kits for airborne radar 
sets. Naval Air Systems Command. 

— Y'ankce Walter Corp.. Los Angeles, Calif. 
$1,013,207. Aircraft crash fire and rescue 
trucks. Naval Air Systems Command. 

— Magnavos Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. $1,568,- 
000. Detection tranamilting sets. Naval 
Air Systems Command. 

—ITT Federal Laboratories, San Fernando, 
Calif. $1,739,166. Radio navigation sets 
with ancillary items and services. Nnval 
Ship Systems Command. 

— R.C.A., Camden, N.J. $1,066,000, Radio 
sets, teat equipment and associated tech- 
nical data. Naval Ship Systems Command. 

— Sylvsnia Electronics Systems, Williama- 
ville, N.Y. $2,042,326, Classifled communi- 
eations equipment. Naval Ship Systems 
Command. 

— Edo Corp., College Point, N.Y. $3,441,887. 
Long range detection and tracking sonar 
equijimcnt. Naval Ship Systems Command. 

— Loadcraft, Inc., Denton, Tex. $1,605,728. 
Air transportable vans with air condition- 
ers for use in avionics maintenance fa- 
cilities, Brady, Tex. and Day Shore, N.Y, 
Headquarters, Marine Corps. 

30 — General Electric, Syracuse, N.Y. $6,763,- 
532. Advanced developmental sonar sets 
for submarines. Nava] Ship Systems Com- 
mand. 

— ITT Gilflllan, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
$2,666,300. Modifleation kits for vndnv 
equipment used aboard ships. Nava! Ship 
Systems Command. 

— R.C.A., Camden, N.J. $2,130,000. Radio 
sets, modules and spare parts, and data 
items. Naval Ship Systems Command. 

— Sperry Rand Corp., Charluttcsvillc, Va. $1,- 
648,290. Vehicle gyrocompasses. Naval 
Ship Systems Command. 

— Hughes Aircraft. $1,646,388. ModiOcalion 
kits for radar equipment. Naval Ship Sys- 
tems Command. 

— ITT Federal Laboratories, Nutley, N.J. $1,- 

120.000. Radio sets, repair parts nnd sund- 
ry data items for Marine Corps use. Nnvnl 
Ship Systems Command. 

—PMC Corp., San Jose, Calif. $1,260,000. 
Design, development nnd construction of 
two assault amphibian recovery vehicles 
and conversion of one LVTPX12 amphibi- 
an to a prototype assault command vehicle. 
Navnl Ship Systems Command. 

— Speciality Electronics Development Corp., 
GlcndBlc. N.Y. $1,016,000. Radar switch- 
board equipment. Nava] Ship Systems 
Command. 

— ^Teledyne Corp,, Berwick. La. $1,101,245. 
Eight BO-foot, twin-screw aluminum patrol 
launches and spare parts. Naval Ship 
Systems Command, 

— LTV Aerospace Corp., Dallas, Tex. $62,- 

628.000. A-7B aircraft. Naval Air Systems 
Command. 

— North Amcricon Aviation, McGregor, Tex. 
$10(600,074. Sparrow and Shrike missile 
rocket motors. Naval Air Systems Com- 
mand. 

— McDonnell-Douglas Corp., St. Louis, Mo, 
$3,066,674, Bomb racks and adapter kit 
seta, Torrance, Calif, Naval Air Systems 
Command. 

-Sperry Rand Corp., SL Paul, Minn, $2,- 

200.000. Avionics computers. Navol Air 
Systems Command. 

— Kaman Aircraft, Bloomfield, Conn. $1,407,- 
203. Conversion of IIH-2A/B helicopters 
to a twin engine configuration designated 
UH-2C. Naval Air Systems Command, 

—Cessna Aircraft. Wichlto, Kan. $1,037,400. 
Ejector pylon BBsemblles, Naval Air Sys- 
tems Command. 

— Symetrlcs Engineering Corp., Satellite 
Beach, Fla. $8,676,000. Fabricate, install 
and test telemetry antenna systems. Navy 
Purchasing Office, Los Angdea, Calif. 

— Hughes Aircraft, Fullerton, Calif, $2,148,- 
682. Design and fabrication of multi-mode 
sonar consoles and passive data memory 
units. Navy Purchasing Office, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

— Mantfor Systems, Inc., Fort Washington, 
Pa. $1,614,916. Telemetry separations and 
display systems for use at the Paoifle Mis- 
sflc Range, Point Mugu, Calif. Navy Pur- 
chasing Office, Los Angeles, Calif. 

— FMC Corp., Minneapolis, Minn, $14,773,- 
064. 6-inch/64 mod 9 gun mounts. Nnvnl 
Ordnnnco Station, Louisville, Ey. 

—Admiral Corp,, Chicago, HI. $6,647,096. 
AN/ARC-5t radio sets for use on various 


aircraft. Navy Aviation Supply 
Phiindelphin, Pa, «1 • 

— General Electric, WiishiiiKloii, ll.t'- 

630,000. Design nnd devoloiuncnt j.,. 

Poseidon firo control nnil Hupimrl ‘'".’H-t'i 
ment. Pittsfield, Mciss, Specilul l'i'"J‘'’' 
Office. , , 1 -, 

— American Mfg. Co. of Tex,, Fort '' '.'ft . r 
Tex. $2,491,833. Mnrk 41, 6-inrli, r-l V. 

projectiles. Navy Ships Pnrlii lNiiilr*'l * ‘ 
ter, Mechnnic.sburg, Pa. , ^ 

—John Hopkins University, .Silver 
Md. 82.006,000. Tnlos mlsHllo nTu-tir' l' 
development. Navnl Orilnnuri! 

Command. . ^ 

—Otis Elevator Co., Stnmforcl, (knin. „i 

182 . 16211101 gun Iniinclior tifiim-rii. 

Ti'aiiiiiiK Device Contor, Ovliiiii}ii. 

— A C Electronics, Gotoln, ('iilif. $ 1 A. 
Production of synchronoiiii cliK-liM I“r y'';. 
MK 46 and MK 48 IcirpedoDii ilikI 'i 

programs, nnd relntod eleclronlrii. 

Ordnance Systems Cnmiiminl. 


I'ir' 




AIR FORCE 

1 — Hendix Corp., Tetorboro, N,.?. $ I 

Aircraft electronic ciiiiiptiiriil ninl 
sjiace ground eqtiiiiinenl. Acruiiiiut iriil 
toms Div,, (AFSO), Wrlplil -Pn« «•• >••••"=' 
AFU. Ohio. 

— Corncgic Institute of Tcclinulii'.gyi 
burgh, Pn. 81,717.090. Uciiinrrli In . !• 
ic inrormatioii diitii. prnci'iiidiiH' i-iinli 
Air Force Ofilce of HclonlilU' !(■ 
Washington, D.C. ^ 

— General Electric, West Lynn, Mum. $-•' 
237,920. 1967 comixincnt iiupi-Jivi uu iii 
glneering program for .1-36 rnMttir >. 
nautical SyateiiiH Div., (AIAMFI. 

Paterson AFI3, Ohio. 

2— r.B.M., Owego, N.Y. $1,604, Itl',!. Hnnlr nr'. 1 
modification of eomponenlit of llu- J.oiiT Inj 
navigation system for H r.;! [ili.'ia't, 
Warner Robins Air Mnli-rir'l At^j, 
(AFLG), Robins AFH, On. 

— Tridca Electronic, PtiHadoiiii, t'nlH. 

930. Electronic jnstninu'iil'i, fiUlnh r i 
City Air Materiel Aveu, (Al'T.tlj, 'li!A»r j 
APR. Okin. , 

— Olln Mntliicson Chemical (6>r|i.. li'''t A- 
ton. 111. $6,246,260. Aircraft r.mn^r 

cartridges. Marion, HI. Acriniii'Lili-nT S’.!!- 
toms Dtv., (AFSG), Wrlw III -Pni f*- - » '' 
AFB. Ohio. 

— Mngnnvox Co., Fort WayiU', Iml. 

696. Production of nirlmnu> l•<^u^l.^^: l ' - » ■ 
tioiia equipment. Fort Wayiu', Warrij 
Robins Air Materiel Aren, (Al'‘l.'‘i. IN • 

AFB. fin. 

6 — Mnxson Electronics Corp., Min'inv. 3 I ■ 
203,634. Bomb fuxo eonipoiu'iil!'., tiiiLtr:! Ai i 
Materiel Area, (AFLC), Mill M il, TriaS 

— Martin Marietta, llnllltmiri', M'V S'-.'lt.. 
400. Integration nnd liiHlnlliiliou i f i: , 
ornment furnished equiiuiirnl !<■ r. 

KC-13B aircraft to UC-13r> I'millisn t ai i t 
A eronautical Systems lUv.. 
Wrlght-Pntterson AFR, ObliK 

8 — Edgerton, Gcrmcslinuscn niut (irlrt, ]i«r. 

Rodford. Mass. $3,466,6114, I'niilm-iP n .T 
weather plotting commiinii'ni Imi r.. , 

ment. Electronic Syslemn lUv,, |i\». ('■ , 

L. G. Ilnnscom Field, Maim. n 

9 — Applied Technology, Inc., HulM^vv(ll■^. *' 3 ,! f r 

$1,037,600. Production of iquir^' i f 

rndnr equipment for Tl -68 alreriifl Woir;.- 
Robins Air Materiel Aren, (Ab’l.t’f, M ' -1 
AFB, Ga. 

— Oakland Construction Co., Halt l-utr! * a, 
Utah. $1,703,000. Coniilnir | li . n ^ 

Minutomnn engineering lent rft--IUi-r a 
Hill, AFB, Utah. Army Kiiglurvr, Har-v- 
monto, Cnlif. 

lilr-Llng Temco Vought Acrospnr*» t'ory , I'.j 
las, Tex. $1,600,000. Space vehb'Tr* 

Syatema Div,, (AFSO), Loh Aii^rlca. * *1 j 

— HnzeUino Corp., Little Nock, N.Y. Jf. I’j, 
888, Integrating the MK Xil ri* \sft . 

cle with the bnllisHc mlaiilti'' oiai;,,... 
Aeronautical Systems Div.. 
Wright-PnttevBon APR, Olilo. 

— Dendix Corp., Daveniiort, Iowm.. SI.Hd ti- 
Production of airborne cumi'Ht^’r 
nents. Denver, Colo. Acroniuillval 
Div., (AFSO), Wi"ighl-l’nltcitf!Hi!i A.\' 
Ohio. 

— General Electric, Ginclnnall, DIiLk, gn ?§• ^ 
616. Production of J-7U~17 Hlrcrnt)^ 
glnes. Aeronautical Systems Div.. t Afc'.,!.''.' 
Wright-Potterson AFB. Olilit. ' 

16— United Aircraft, East HarlfuTt). 

600,000. Work on ndvnnccii nlrnragr " , 
pulsion systems. AcronniUicAl Kyan* 
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DIv., (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB 
Ohio. ' 

— Knmnn Aircraft, Bloomfield, Conn. SI - 
710,901. Production of HH-43 helicopters 
and related eciuipment. Bloomfield. Aero- 
nautical Systems Div., (AFSC), Wrloht- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

—Radiation Service Co.. Melhourne, Fla. $2.- 

266,000. Support services on the ballistic 
missile re-entry data processing system. 
Holloman AFB, N.M. Air Force Missile 
Development Center, Holloman AFB, N.M. 
— Aircraft Armaments, Cockeyaville, Md. $2,- 
116,414. Production of olcctronic coimtct** 
measures training equipment, Aernnutieal 
Systems, Div., (AFSC), Wright-Pattorson 
AFB, Oliio. 

— Kollamnn Instrument Corp,, Elmhurst 
N.Y. $1,330,296. Production of computer 
Aeronautical Systems Div., 
(AFSC), Wright-Pattorson AFB, Ohio. 

^'i®®tric, Cincinnati, Ohio. $1,600,- 
000. Work on advanced aircraft propulsion 
systems. Evnncialo, Ohio. Aeronauticnl 
Sa'chi?''" Wright-Pattorson 

-International Telephone & Telegraph Corp., 
Nutley. N.J. $5,642,300. Production of air- 
borne LORAN navigational sets and re- 
Aeronautical Systems 
Div., (AFSC), Wright-Pattorson APB, 
Ohio. 

— Martln-Mnrlotta, Orlando, Fla. $2,600,000. 
Production of space vehicle guidance ays- 
Aovnautlcnl Systems Div., 
(^AFSO), Wrlght-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 
-Cessna Aircraft, Wichita, Kan. $1,160,000. 
Production of T-37 trainer aircraft. Wlch- 
Aeronautical Systems Div,, (AFSC), 
Wright-Pattorson AFB, Ohio. ' 

® Alto. Calif. 

?1, 476, 230, I reduction of electronic enuip- 
ment mul for P-100 aircraft. Sunnyvale 
and Pn o Alto, Calif. Warner Robins Air 
Materiel Arcm (AFLG), Robins AFB, Ga. 
—Continental Electronic Mfg. Co., Dallas, 
lex. $2,000,000. Development on ballistic 
A*'’ Development 

Center, (AFSC), Grifliss AFB. N.Y. 

— AVCO Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio. $2,308,038. 
Defense rntlnr display systems. Electronic 
(Ali'SC), L. G. Hanscom 

Field, Mass. 

—International Telephone & Telegraph 
corp., Fort Wayne, Ind. $2,078,000. Pro- 
duction of a Strategic Air Command opera- 
tioiinl planning system. Electronic Sys- 
tems Div., (AFSC), L. G. Flnnscom Field, 

“AVCO Corp., New York, N.Y. $1,406,000. 
Design, development and production of a 
penetration aids system. Stratford, Conn. 
n.“^ DnUJatlc Systems 

Div., (AFSO). Norton AFB, Calif. 
—Martin-Marietta, Orlando, Fla. $2,000,000. 
iroduotlon of components for Bullpup air- 
to-ground misBllea. Aeronautical Systems 
(AFSO), Wright-Patteraon AFB, 
Ohio. ' 

9»-' Kansas City, Mo. $2.- 
006,002. Production of VHF communica- 
Systems Div., 

(AFSO), Wright-Patterson Ali'B, Ohio. 

Houston, Tex. $4,OGO,- 
971. Production of prefabricated medical 
foellitioa. y okaburg. Miss. Warner Robins 
Air Materiel Area. (APLC), Robins APB. 

Ufli 

-Sandora Associates, Bedford, Mass. $2,009,- 
000. Production of fuzes for aircraft ord- 
Aernauticul Systems Div., (AFSO). 
Wright-Patterson APB, Ohio. 

^ Perkins, Detroit, Mioh. $2,682,- 
? , Pfouwetion of air cargo loading pal- 
Materiel Area, 

(APLC), Robins APB, Ga. 

-Ditton Systems, Woodland Hills, Calif, $8,- 
186,840. Production of components for the 
avionics system of P-4 aircraft. Aero- 
nautical Systems Div,, (AFSO), Wright- 
Patterson APB, Ohio, 

General, Sacramento, Onllf. $0,- 

200,000. Components for the TITAN HIM 
Bystom, Space Systems Div., 

(AFSO), Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

00 ®, Motors, Indianapolis. Ind. $6,997,- 
881. T-66 engine component improvement 
„ Aeronautical Systems Div., 
(AFSO), Wright-Pattorson AFB, Ohio. 
-Aerojet General, Azusa, Oalif, $1,646,000. 
Advanced aerial reconnaissance studies. 
Aeronautical Systems Div,, (AFSO), 
Wright-Patterson APB, Ohio. 

Precision, Binghampton, N.Y. $1,- 
241,666. Production of instrument flight 


trainers. Aeronautical Systems Div.. 
(AFSC), Wright-Patteraon AFB. Ohio. 
Dyeicheed Aircraft, Marietta, Ga. $6,008,- 
844. Piyductlon of 13-141 engine build-np 
kits. OhuJa Vista, Calif. Warner Robins 
Ai^r Matei-iel Aren, (AFLO). Robins AFB. 

Wichita, Kan. $l,168.5»6. 
Modification and maintenance of B-62 air- 
Air Materiel Aren, 

„„ (AFLC), Tinker AFB. Okla. 

Carlos. Calif. 

$2,004,600. Production ef tranpoi-tahle radio 
communication aystems. Oklahoma City 
APB Tinker 

28— Goodyear Aerospace Corp., liitchfleld Park. 
Aria. $1,600,000. Research on high resolu- 
Aeronautical Systems Div., 
(AFSC), Wright-Patterson APB. Ohio. 

—i American World Airways, New York. 
^ 5*®»®®0,000. Management, opci'ation 

mid maintenance services for the Eastern 
lest Range, Fla, Air Force Eastern Test 
Range, Patrick AFB, Fla. 

Electric, Philadelphia, Po. $1,600,- 
OQO. Research and development on ^IHstle 
vehicles. Ballistic Systems Div., 
(AFSC), Norton APB, Collf. 

Air Force Station. Tenn. 
^is.xuu.UOO. Management, operation and 
maintenance services at Arnold Enginecr- 
'"B nnil Development Center for FY 1968. 
Arnold Engineering & Development Ooa- 
ter, Arnold AFS, Tcnn. 

Bntesvillo, Ark. $1,- 
708,741. Production of bomb components. 
Aeronautical Ss^tems Div., (AFSO) 
Wright-Patteraon APB, Ohio. ' 

Electric, Burlington, Vt. $1,826,- 
G<6. Procurement of spare imrts for air- 
craft ^YmAment. Aeronautical Si^tems 
Div., (AFSO), Wright-PatlcTsan APB, 
Ohio. * 

— Martin Marietta, Denver, Colo. $7,982,^22 
Procuieinent of Titan IIIX spneo boosters 
a^uil nsBoeiated equipment. Space Systems 
Div.. (AFSC). Los Angeles, Calif. 

SO— Texas InstrumcKis, Dallas. Tex. $8.378, 612. 
DosiBn. development and production of a 
tactical Information processing sub-system. 
AeroniititlenI Systems Div., (AFSO), 
Wright-Patterson APB, Ohio. 

Aircraft, Culver 01^, Calif. $8.- 

110,000. Research work on advanced rc- 
connfUBBanee Bystema, Aeronautical Sya- 
terns Div,, (AFSO), Wright-Patteraon AFB, 
Ohio. 

— nnlllcrnftera Co., Chicago, HI. $1,600,000. 
Irodiiction of components for electronic 
countcrmcaeurc systems. Aeronautical Sys- 
^nia Div., (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Ohio. ’ 

Co., Kansas City, Mo. 81.- 
400,647, Production of YHF nirborne radio 
Hots. Aeronauticnl Systems Div., (AFSC). 
Wright-Patteraon APB, Ohio. ^ 

^Wferoft Corp.. Ontario, Calif. 
$7,000,000, PY 1068 maintenance services 
n support of the P-104 transition pilot 
training program. Luke AFB, Aria. Sacra- 
(APLO). Mc- 
Clellan AFB, Calif. 


—North Electric Co., Gallon, Ohio, $4,538,- 
096. Design, procUiction and testing of tac- 
tical communication aystems. Electronic 
Systems Div., (AFSC), L. G. Hnnacom 
Field, Mass. 

-Lockheed Aircraft Service Co.. Jamaica, 
N.Y. $4,883,410. Annual maintciianca serv- 
ice for Spsciiil Air Mission Alrcnift for FY 
1968. Oklahoma City Air Materiel Area, 
(AFLC), Tinker APB, Okla. 

-FWD Corp., Clintonvllle, Wis. $1,603,228. 
Production of fire fighting trucks. Warner 
Robins Air Materiel Area, (AFLC), Robins 
AFUj On. 

—Continental Electronics Mfg. Co., Dallas, 
I'ex. SI, 412,618. FY 1968 oporntlon and 
mninteuance of the Rnm and Stallion 
Rndiir sitoa, Holloman AFB, N.M. Air 
l''orce Missile Devcloiiment Center, Hollo- 
man AFB, N.M. 

-General Dynamics, Fort Worth, Tex. $1,- 
290,960. Diiei'ation and maintenance of the 
Air Force Radar Target Scatter Site for 
FY 1968, Holloman AFU, N.M. Air Force 
MisHile Dovclopniont Center, Holloman 
AF H, N.M. 


Progress in SAIMS 
(continued from page 14) 

but not yot completed. In order to 
prevent distortions within the con- 
tractor’s control system, such “in- 
process” elTort must be evaluated on 
a continuing basis through the use 
of objective indicators or ronsonable 
and consistent estimation techniques, 
such as equivalent unit costing in 
manufacturing ai'eas. 

Work Packages. A delineation of the 
work required to complete a specific 
job, with objective indicators defin- 
ing start and completion dates. It 
must have a planned cost which is 
time phased and integ-rnted with 
master and detailed engineering and 
manufacturing schedules, ropresonta- 
tivo of the described job, and de- 
linealod by cost elements, i.e., labor, 
material, otlier direct costs. The 
overall responsibility for the actual 
performance of the work content of 
a Work Package must be limited to a 
single operating level organization. 
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TO SMALL BUSINESS 


(Amounts in Thousands) 

July 1968- 
May 1967 

Procurement from All Firms $34,160,691 

Procurement from Small Business Finns 7,020,250 

Percent Small Business 20 6 


July 190.6- 
May 1966 

$28,422,838 

6,287,421 

22.1 
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New Naval Communications Command 
Established in Washington, D.C., Area 

A new Naval Communications Command, located in the Wash- 
ington, D.C., area, became operational on July 1, 1967, as a result 
of a major reorganization of the Office of Naval Communications. 

Under the revised organizational structure, Rear Admiral Robert 
H. Weeks, Assistant Chief of Naval Operations (Communications)/ 
Director of Naval Communications, has been assigned additional 
duty as Commander, Naval Communications Command, reporting 
to the Chief of Naval Operations. He has assumed command of all 
shore (field) activities with responsibilily for their primary sup- 
port. He is also responsible for providing the Navy-wide communi- 
cations and cryptologic needs of all sliips, air and shore activities. 

The new command will be concerned primarily-with day-to-day 
operations of the Navy’s world-wide communication and cryptologic 
facilities, permitting greater emphasis, at the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions level, on policy matters and support of DOD and Joint Chiefs 
of Staff communications programs. At the same time closer integra- 
tion of facilities under field (command) jurisdiction will improve 
communications support for the fleet. 

Tasks and functions to be performed by tlie command will include 
those previously assigned to the following separate activities, which 
have been disestablished: the Naval Communications System Head- 
quarters, Bailey’s Crossroads, Va.; and the Naval Security Group 
Headquarters and the Naval Radio Frequency Speeti'iim Activity, 
Ijoth at the U.S. Naval Security Station, Washington, D.C. 

The command will also be responsible for the operational support 
of the Defense Communications System, the National Security 
Agency, the Electromagnetic Compatibility and Analysis Center 
and the National Communications System. 

The Office of the Assistant Chief of Naval Operations (Communi- 
cations), Iwated in the Pentagon, will perfoimi such staff functions 
as validation and approval of requirements, planning, program 
review, evaluation and appraisal. 


Continuous Wave Laser 
in Operation 
at Redstone Arsenal 

The longest, most powerful 
continuous wave laser in exist 
ence has been put into operation 
by the Research and Develop 
ment Directorate of the U.S 
Army Missile Command at Rod 
stone Arsenal, Alabama. 

The nitrogen-carbon dioxide 
helium Uiser is 178 feet long nni 
generates an output po-wer of 2J 
kilowatts. With slight modifica 
tions, however, the laser couli 
generate an output of 4.5 kilo 
watts. The present system oj) 
erates with an efricieney of 10 I 
14 percent. When the mocUncj 
tions are completed, it is cs 
pected to operate with an efli 
ciency of 20-28 percent. 

Scaling laws, various dii 
charge configurations, gas mij 
tures, optical components an 
spectra of the output radiiitio 
and of the discharges are bein 
studied in attempts to deto: 
mine the optimum operatii 
characteristics, and to produce 
better understanding of tl 
mechanisms which make the 
molecular lasers so efficient. 

This research is being coi 
ducted by the Missile Goi 
mand’s Physical Sciences La 
oratory. 

*U. S. GOVEnNMENT PHINTINQ OFFICE : IDO? 
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Objectives of 

Configuration Management 


Lieutenant General William B. Bunker, USA 


Our overall objective in the Army 
is to make sure that the combat sol- 
dier has the best possible weapons 
and equipment and that he has it at 
the right place, right now, in the 
needed quantities. Configuration man- 
agement can help the Army achieve 
this objective. 

Early discussion on configuration 
management inspired fears that a 
whole new discipline — bringing with 
it a whole new breed of people — was 
being created. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from fact. The new emphasis 
on the subject simply rofiects an at- 
tempt to restore an ancient principle, 
tailored to a new set of conditions. 



We had it, then lost it. Eli Whit- 
ney introduced configuration man- 
agement at the beginning of the last 
century. His techniques gave the 
North an edge on the South during 
the Civil War that some historians 
credit with ultimate victory. It was 
j a new thing then to introduce weap- 
5 ons with completely Interchangeable 
1 parts. In many areas, it would be a 
new thing today, and it could give us 
a tremendous edge in any new 
combat. 

Back in the days when life and 
weaponry were simpler, the Military 


Departments had no trouble defin- 
ing the hai'dwaro they wanted, an<l 
producers had no trouble living with 
the simple specifications that estab-. 
liahed requirements. In the beginning, 
the producer was often just another 
agency of tlie requiring Department; 
no contracts were involved, commu- 
nications were uncomplicated, and 
costs were nearly constant, whether 
plans changed or not. 



In those days, tliere weren’t many 
ways to solve a given problem. There 
were only a few acceptable designs 
for a saddle, or a cannon ball, or a 
musket. It didn’t take so many tons 
of paper to .define a piece of hard- 
ware, But things have changed. 

Someone has estimated that the 
documentation for a new aircraft 
weighs more than the aircraft, and 
another statistician has computed the 
number of ears in a freight train 
needed to haul design and production 
data for a new missile system. Obvi- 
ously, nothing that complex can be 
managed — unless we can simplify 
the system. 

Configuration management is an 
attempt to simplify the system. It 
seeks to reduce the elements involved 
to their simplest terms, equip each 


problem with a convenient handle, 
and <lisplay the whole situation in 
such a fashion that management can 
comprehend it, analyze it, and con- 
trol it. 

Actually, it doesn’t do anything Eli 
Whitney didn't do a century and a 
half ago. It defines the product, its 
components, and their interfaces. It 
restricts idle change, and it requires 
precise records of the changes that 
are authorized. But it does it in a 
mocleni manner*. 

Objectives of the Techniques 


The goal, of course, is to solve the 
problems that could be identified. 



• The object of each new proj- 
ect must be established early in the 
program. Once established, the objec- 
tives must be freed from vacillation. 

• All practical approaches to 
achievement of the established ob- 
jectives must be studied, and the best 
one selected. Once selected, maximum 
effort must be directed along the 
chosen course. 

• Change activity must be re- 
duced to the realistic minimum, and 
the reduced activity must be handled 
expeditiously. 
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9 Mavinuiin iiniforniity must be 
.''..-r,! wlur.' llu‘ Military Depart- 
tacnl-^ iiilorfiicc with industry and 

witii t a'di olhi'f, 

0 C'.'ii'rol must lie exercised dur- 
mic iir'.du' ti'-n to assure maintenance 
with uiiifcrm sjiare parts, tools, test 
.quif'mi'nt and instructions, and re- 
production in a competitive market. 

9 Authority and re.sponsibility for 
c-ntu; oration management of each 
mu-t lie assigned to a desig- 
nat'd individual. 

Fringe Benefits Expected 

With the achievement of these ob- 
j-'i.'tiv-'S shnuM come Ji long list of 
l.i.mftits. Among them are: 

9 A'.-urod haniware performance 
and improved logistic support and 
■•v.',,|,io{is. readiness. 

9 Knharu’e<l standardization and 
it' iiM-ntry (arntrol. 

9 Inoreased competitive procure- 
zn-nt. 

9 fhduction of requirements for 
technical data of doubtful value. 

9 Increased uniformity of con- 
tract aziministration. 



9 More effectiveness and timeli- 
ness in management decisions at all 

levels. 

9 Intenneshed implementation of 
such other DOD programs as con- 
tract definition, the Re.source Manage- 
ment .Systems. PERT, value engineer- 
ing, and technical data management 
and standardization. 


Three Phases of Configuration 
Management 

The .success of the configuration 
management technique depends on 
the balanced integration of three 


® Configuration identification. 

9 Configuration control. 

® Configuration status reporting. 

Configuration identification is the 
documented descriptions of systems 
and equipment. 

In order to ser\'e the combat sol- 
dier, we must get a clear expression 
of his needs. He expresses his needs 
tlirough the Combat Developments 
Command in the form of a Qualita- 
tive Materiel Development Objective 
(QMDO) or a Qualitative Materiel 
Requirement (QMR). In the Army 
Materiel Command (AMC) we ratify 
tiiese documents and identify the risk 
involved in satisfying the requirement 
and, when the document is approved 
by the Department of the Army, it 
is considered a contract between 
AMC and the user. 



When the user is not quite sure 
what he needs, he states his objective 
in a QMDO and we, together with in- 
dustry's strong right arm, help lum 
refine his objective during contract 
definition into a system description, 
hc-i QMR, technical characteristics 
and test and evaluation requirements, 
along \vith a description of work and 
sex-vices for the development. Thus we 
have created a clear identity of the 
equipment the user wants. 

When completed it is duly released 
and recorded in the status recording 
system or data bank. This identity 
IS the product of many different 
types of people, all vvith differing 
and sometimes diverging interests. 
Some of these people, in addition to 
tlxe projMt engineer, are the stand- 
ards engineer, maintenance engineer, 
production engineer, human factors 
engineer, training specialist, support 
equipment specialist, publications 
speciaUst, and test engineer. 

Each of these people has a part 
to play in fielding a satisfactory and 
complete weapon system. But, alas, 


some of these birzis ore not of tl 
same feather and don’t always tal 
on the same frequency. In fact, th( 
don’t even .speak the same langaag 
Project managers and commoilil 
managers have done much to brea 
down these wzxlls, and the J'oi-inal n 
view of Engiiuiciring Change Pr( 
posal.s should improvo eoinmuiiic! 
tions. 

Awarding the Development 
Contract 

Theoretically, then, when we invni 
a development conti-act to imluf 
try, it rellccts not just the specif 
functions of the xveapon itself; i 
.should, hopefully, rollect the? eavii-oi 
ment in which it will <»]K‘ralfi, th 
.support rcu]uii-<!mentH, its rrlatioT 
.sliip to oth(!r weapon .systems, Iraiii 
ing implications, nminleixanee, pxibl: 
cations and oporzibility. 

It also has gone through llto r( 
quirejnent.s of concept fornudation t 
assure that we have zlone our home 
work before M'oing to iiidusti-y. 

Industry now has our work statt 
ment in terms of pzu-rorjxxanco it 



quirements. Its enginenr.s, as tho; 
progress on tluxir dosigji work, inevj 
tably come up with proposed cliaiign 
to improvo performance, Hchodule, o 
cost, in response to incentive provi 
sions in our contracts, among otho; 
considerations. 

The performance doHcri]5tiona ii 
many instances do perniit, ntnl cvoi 
encoui'age, changes as ii result ti: 
trade-off studios within tho scope o 
the contract. This is done to penni 
the contractor maximum iutitmlc am 
creativity in developing the bc.st bnn{ 
for a buck. 

The In-Process Review 

However, these proposed chango: 
must be reviewed when they nffee 
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the performance requirements be- 
cause we have a written contract with 
the user. In-process reviews during 
the development process, with repre- 
sentatives of the various functional 
activities, provide a means of design 
control to assure that we progres- 
sively keep our customer’s needs in 
mind and inform him of our 
progress. 



The Configuration Audit Review 

To assure that the weapon, which 
has satisfied our user test require- 
ment, can be built again, we require 
two additional reviews of our draw- 
ings and specifications, one of which 
may be conducted concurrently with 
the prototype systems review. This 
is the configuration audit review. 

The configuration audit review ver- 
ifies that the drawings and descrip- 
tions accurately describe the service 
test models and, when updated, re- 
fiect the correction of service test 
defects. This represents the Techni- 
cal Data Package used in the first ar- 
ticle configuration review. This lat- 
ter review is a technical audit to 
verify that the production item con- 
foi-m.s to the Technical Data Package 
and will satisfy the user. 

Engineering Change Policy 
Aids Configuration Control 

The introduction of configuration 
management has had a significant 
efTect on our attitude concerning en- 
gineering changes. Pi’oposed engi- 
neering changes now receive a great- 
er degree of scrutiny than ever 
before. Technical feasibility alone 
does not constitute the sole justifica- 
tion for the approval and incorpora- 
tion of engineering changes to hard- 
ware or software. 

Proposed changes must survive 
the super-critical probing of the 


change control staff and project man- 
ager or approving authority to 
achieve acceptance. This analysis con- 
sists of an unrelenting application 
of trade-ofF considerations that must 
prove the worth of the change. The 
proposed change must be necessary 
to correct design deficiencies to pro- 
vide for approved changes in opera- 
tional characteristics; to effect over- 
all net savings; to relieve production 
stoppages; or otherwise to offer a 
significant net benefit to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Configuration Status Reporting 

Configuration status reporting in- 
volves our engineering records sys- 
tem. This element involves the re- 
cording of the QMR, the Development 
Pui*chase Description, and the Tech- 
nical Data Package used for quantity 
production and any changes to each, 
including modification work orders 
by serial number, to provide the 
manager with curi'ent visibility of 
his program and equipment at all 
times, even in the operational period. 

Industry Help Needed 

AMC has directed that configura- 
tion management be implemented on 
all major projects. Implementing this 
discipline effectively requires close 
industi'y supporf on a continuing 
basis. Industrial executives will be 
much concerned wiOi the specific re- 
quirements of configurs*'*'"' 


siles have switched from field artil- 
lery to air defense and back again, 
from liquhl to solid propellant, and 
from shoi’t, to medium, to long range. 
Similar clianges have been made in 
ship and land vehicle requirements. 
These have resulted in increased 
costs, stretched-out schedules, and 
even the death of projects. 

We have delivered spares that 
didn’t fit, tools that wouldn’t work, 
and instructions that didn’t match 
the hardware. And there’s nothing in 
the new configuration management 
techniques that, by itself, will pre- 
vent it from happening again. If 
we are to be more successful now, 
it will be because of the additional 
discipline, uniformity and systomiza- 
tion introduced with the new regula- 
tion — and the conscientiou.s intelli- 
gence with which it is implemented. 

Configuration management pro- 
vides a tool for correction of many 
of AMC’s hardware problems. But 
it’s not a fully automatic tool — it 
can’t bo installed, programmed, 
switched on, and loft to run itself. 
Like most tools, it will perform well 
only when used with skill, conscionco, 
disci’etion and energy. 
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Eugene T. Ferraro 


Project ARISTOTLE (Annual Re- 
view of Information and Symposium 
on the Technology of Training and 
E, earning and Education) was an- 
nounced in the March 1067 issue of the 
Ihdh'tin. In my capacity as DOD ex- 
ecutive agent for ARISTOTLE, I 
attempted to describe in that article 
the purpose and scope of this joint 
effort among representatives from 
the emerging education technology 
industry, the Defense Department, 
OiTice of E<lucation, and other inter- 
ested Federal agencies. In response 
to that article and other announce- 
ments, a great number of inquiries 
have been made about the progress 
of ARISTOTLE. In this article I 
would like to highlight some of the 
significant activities, progress and 
expectations of ARISTOTLE. 

The ARISTOTLE Steering Com- 
mittee, chaired by Marvin Kahn, Vice 
President, Aircraft Armaments, Inc., 
is comprised of 10 task groups. The 
task groups and their chairman are 
li.sled below: 

Project 100,000 

Chairman: Dr. Gilbert E. Teal, 
Dunlap & Associates, Inc. 

Media 

Chairman: F. A. Chjntanni, 

Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
Information Storage, Retrieval and 
Dissemination 

Chairman: Dr. Paul Weaver, 

Xerox Corp. 

Educational Research 
Chairman: Dr. James E. Gilbert, 
Northeastern University 
New Developments 
Chairman; Dr. Harvay J. Brutlner, 
Westinghouse Learning Corp. 
Systems Approach to I-klucation 
Chairman: Henry Lehmann, 

General Electric Co. 


Standards, Measurement and 
Evaluation 

Chairman: Dr. D. W. Meals, 
Raytheon Co. 

Courses, Tasks and Skills 
Chairman: Walter Stellwagen, 
Science Research Associates 

Government-Industry-Education 

Interface 

Chairman: T. W. St. Clair, 

North American Aviation, Inc. 

International Considerations 
Chairman: T. Jack Heckelraan, 
Philco Corp, 



The primary function of the Steer- 
ing Committee is to provide policy 
guidance and to coordinate tiie activ- 
ities among the 10 task groups. At 
the same Ume they have been main- 
taining contact with relevant gov- 
emment officials to ensure that the 
problem areas, which ARISTOTLE 
groups are looking into, correspond 
with priority areas of concern to 
Federal agencies, local govemments, 
and potential users of innovations in 

ediiPAfi/sTi 


The problem and prioi-lty areas 
presently being studied will he toiiics 
of discussion to be coiuliictml hy HI 
panels, consi.sting of ARTSTOTU’: 
member.s, at a symposium to Im held 
on Dec. G and 7 in Washington, D.C. 
In addition to the panel nimdings, 
plans are being made to have non- 
commercial (lemonstratioiiK of atl- 
vanced application of new (uhK’iUiiui 
technologies at the Deceinlior wympti- 
sium. 

Media 

The task group studying media, 
headed by Mr. Centnnni, has lieen re- 
viewing effectiveness .stiKliim of ex- 
isting media which liavo boon u.setl in 
training and education jirogrmnM, 
both within and outside tho military. 

The East Coast Grouji ia I’eviow- 
ing selected current and past pro- 
grams where new uses of modia have 
been made, including: 

• Oakland Community Colloge, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich., which in at- 
tempting to automate and indivichmi- 
ize instruction for its students.. 

• The Oak Park and River High 
School Project, Oak Park, 111., whicli 
is using a random access mullo re- 
trieval system. 

• The New York City "Sluil-In" 
Pi'ogram utilizing audio-visuals, the 
telephone and educational tolcvi.sinn. 

The We.st Coast Group ia nui-vey- 
ing the usage of media in the Miii- 
uteman and Polaris programs, aa well 
as evaluation of existing metlia uaed 
at the San Diego, Calif., Naval 'rrnin- 
ing Center. 

We are hoping that tho.sc studies 
will provide some new insight oxplniti- 
ing perhaps why certain mwlln 
have been more successful than oth- 
ers for particular types of instruc- 
tion. 
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Information, Storage and 
Retrieval 

The overall objective of this task 
group is to sui-vey the state of the 
art in various aspects of infonna- 
tion, storage and retrieval (IS&R). 
Fifteen subgroups have finished their 
reviews of storage systems, dissem- 
ination and communications, copy- 
rights, libraries, software and defini- 
tions. Prior to the December sympo- 
sium, the Education Communications 
(EDUCOM) Information Network, 
Education Research Information Cen- 
ters (ERIC), the regional educa- 
tional laboratories, file systems, and 
time-sharing will have been covered. 
These reviews will be published prior 
to the confei-ence in order to facili- 
tate criticism and discussions. This 
group’s efforts and its recommenda- 
tions .should pay off handsomely in 
assisting an equitable and efficient 
dissemination of research results, 
training material, and other informa- 
tion directly related to the impi’ove- 
ment of education. 

New Developments 

Dr. Brudner and his associates 
have been conceraed with identify- 
ing, encouraging and communicating 
"new developments” in equipment, 
processes and approaches in the field 
of educational technology. New devel- 
opments with respect to effective- 
ness, validity and operational prac- 
ticality are being evaluated. The 
group is investigating now teaching 
machines, audio-visual systems, com- 
puter software, related areas of au 
tomated testing procedure, communi 
cation contributions, and compute 
assistance systems. 

Pour meetings, attended by an aver 
age of 36 industrial, military, uni 
versity and other representativef 
have been held to discuss new devel 
opments, and the following futur 
projections appear to have achieved j 
general consensus: 

Computer-Assisted Instruction (CAI) 

• Most systems presently in us( 
are experimental. At present the Do 
fense Department is suppoi’ting a 
least 10 major pi-ojects in the statf 
of development. 

• A complete CAI system develop 
ment may take as long as six to eigh 
years to evolve to an operationa 
status, with the average time to de 
velop a full course for a CAI systen 
taking two years. 


® Some of the best software ma- 
terials are being generated by teajn 
effoi'ts, requiring as long as six 
months before they are well inte- 
grated and pixKluctive. A major prob- 
lem here is to find the best organiza- 
tional technique to facilitate effective 
cooperation between hardware, soft- 
ware an<l curriculum experts. 

® System capabilities are now 
limited to about 30 terminals costing 
several thousand dollars each. Sev- 
eral projects, being funded by 
DOD, indicate that multi-access, on- 
line, timo-shaml systems will gi-eatly 
expand the potential of CAI. Also, 
important bi-eaktliroughs are occur- 
ring in the area of devices for stu- 
dent input, such as the Plasma Ihabe 
Display Panel developed by the Uni- 
vei-sity of Illinois on the PLATO pro- 
gram. 

® Some long-range research i.s 
now leading to application of artifi- 
cial intelligence techniques in CAI sys- 
tems. In these approaches the com- 
puter would be able to generate 
sentences automatically via syntacti- 
cal and transformational imlcs and 

language processing capabilities. 

# New developments in software 
generation are cutting the present 
ratio of 126-manhours effort to gen- 
erate one hour of CAI software. 

Audio-Visual Developments. 

® New motion picture film for- 

mats, such as super 8mm, which al- 
low for more efficient us© of film 

area and higher sound fidelity, have 

1 » 


phono wires, will have a significant 
impact on learning. 

® Use of satellite systems, phis 
new integrated, wide bandwidth re- 
ceiving antennas, will provide new op- 
portunities in education by sevornl 
orders of magnitude. 

Teaching Machines and Rcconlers. 

Major trends in the near future in- 
clude: 

® Increasing use of magnetic belt, 
compact recording systems in educa- 
tion and training. 

® Development of higher quality 
and lowei’-cost color video recording 
systems. 

® Integration of slide projectors 
and magnetic tape audio systems. 

® Economical, i*andoiu-ncccss mag- 
netic recording and playback units. 

® New techniques for computer- 
generated software for teaching ma- 
chine systems, including computer- 
animated films. 

® New semi-computerized teach- 
ing machine sy.stems. 

While the discussions of the New 
Developments Task Group have been 
directed largely toward new techno- 
logical developments, it has inci'eas- 
ingly become apparent that manage- 
ment capabilities and procedures 
generally have not been developed 
to use elTectively the technology 
which is available. Obsolete; or non- 
performance based on procurement 
.specifications, fragmentation of deci- 
sion making, inadequate project man- 

noTimn-nf .in.. Ii.n f Jr... n...l 
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in cli’ar an<l simple terms, 
hoping that a prescriptive method- 
olcpy can Iki conipilcMi into a small 
li.inkict which will be the basis for 
panel discussion at the sympo- 
sium. At the l)ecoinl>er .symposium 
thrt'e cases hi.stories, in which the 
systems approach ha.s been used (in- 
cluding' Oakland Community Col- 
le^'e), will he pre.sented and analyzed 
ayainst the check-list in the booklet 
to encoiiruye constructive criticism, 
and to point out the problems in at- 
tempting to sy.stematically analyze 
education endoavor.s. 


Standards and Measurements 

The purpose of this task group’s 
elTort is to minimize the communica- 
tion.s gap between industry, DOD and 
the education community regarding 
standards of measuring the effective- 
ness of the new technology. Members 
of this group are now reviewing cer- 
tain i)roourenient specifications to de- 
termine the impact they have on the 
type of me<lia which are allowable. 
Pedagogical measures, such as the 90/ 
UO criteria (90 percent of the slu- 
(ients make 90 percent or above on 
tests) in programmed learning, are 
being studied to determine whether 
such criteria are adequate. 


Courses, Tasks and Skills 


Working closely with other task 
groups this particular task group, 
under Dr. Stelhvagen’s leadership, will 
focus its attention largely on how in- 
dustry can as.sist DOD in Project 
rPANSITION. President Johnson in 
his 1967 Manpower Report to the 
Congress stated: “We must make mil- 
itary sen-ice a path to productive 
careers. To help them (Service sep- 
aratees), I have asked the Secretai-y 
of Defen.se to make available, to the 
maximum extent possible, in-Service 
training and educational opportuni- 
ties which will increase their chances 
for employment in civilian life.” 


ine secretary of Defense has 
tablishod Project TRANSITION 
carry out the President’s desire, 
target group for the initial phi 
of the project will be tho.se indiv 
als who have from one to six mon 
service time remaining, and ' 
have expres.sed their intention nol 
reen 1 st. The project will ascerl 
the kinds of in-Service training I 
Kroup desires and their educatic 
need.s. It will then furnish train 
or educational courses which 


keyed to favorable employment op- 
portunities. 

Pilot programs have been initiated 
at Fort Knox, Randolph AFD, Treas- 
ure Island, an<l Camp Lejeune, Indus- 
trial assistance will certainly be help- 
ful in relating the skill requirement.s 
and job demands which they are plan- 
ning. Moreover, with the existing 
pressures on existing Service facili- 
ties, there would appear to be an 
opportunity to utilize some of tlie 
new education technology and self- 
instruction principles in off-duty 
hours instructions, as well as to sup- 
plement existing formal and on-the- 
job training now being conducted by 
the military. 

Government-lndustry>Education 

interface 

As industry tries to enter the edu- 
cation market, ideological issues 
raised are second only to parocliial 
interests which need to be quelled. 
The fundamental problem appears 
to be whether or not a mechanism 
can be developed which can guide the 
prodigious resources of industry in 
such a way tiiat the public interest 
in education can be best served. 

The first step here is to ensure 
effective communications between the 
supplier and the users. To accomplish 
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this, Mr. St. Clair and his task groui 
have prepared a questionnaire to be 
sent to over GOO companies. The re- 
sults of the qaiGstionnairo, to be dis- 
eused at the December symposiuiUi 
should provide among- other things: 

& An inventory of company inter- 
ests wliicli will provi<lo a data base 
for DOD and other Fodernl offices. 

® An indication of industry re- 
search and dnveloiiment omphnsis it 
the education area. 

9 An inventory of in-liouso train- 
ing and education programs whicli 
industry is now conducting. 

Summary 

Sovcrnl comments about the gen- 
eral status of ARISTOTLF mid its 
activities are appropriate here. 

First of all, the major objective of 
ARISTOTLE is to iiTijirovo comiiiuni* 
cations among industry, tho (jovera- 
ment and tho education community, 
The joint cliscussion.s lield thu.s far 
have been very beneficial and wc an- 
ticipate that tho December symposium 
will further improve ofTectivo com- 
munications. 

Second, although this is a follow- 
up action to the govornment-H|ioii- 
sored June 196G conference, tho in- 
dustry-manned Steering Committee, 
working closely with tho slafT UHsist- 
ance of the National Industrial Secu- 
rity Association (NSIA), is acccjiling 
responsibility and leadership, Fed- 
eral officials, including moinhors of 
the Military Services, are serving as 
subject matter advisors and briefers 
only upon request of the task group 
chairman. 

Third, moat of the on-going activi- 
ties of ARISTOTLE arc focused on 
the December symposiuiTi. Wo ilo, 
however, expect ARTISTOTLE to bo 
a continuing annual review of activi- 
ties in this new area of emerging 
education technology, NSIA assisted 
us in handling the administrative 
tasks of the June 1966 conforetice; 
this year it is also handling the Dfi- 
cember symposium. 

Lastly, the participation of ARIS- 
TOTLE ia broadly based. More than 
20 percent of its members are non- 
NSIA members; over five percent 
have university affiliations, and over 
10 percent come from not-for-profit 
organizations. Quite intentionally, 
we have encouraged tho brontl base 
to get the cross-fertilization that is 
(Continued on inside bach cower) 
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Managing 


Vice Admiral Ralph L. Shifley, USN 


T 

J.he Naval Material ComiTiand 
(NMC) is charged with effectively, 
elTieiently and economically convert- 
ing Navy assets and resources— tal- 
ent, time and money — into the goods 
and services required by the operat- 
ing forces of the Navy and the Marine 
Corps. In fulfilling their responsibili- 
ties, Navy managers, like their coun- 
terparts of business and industry, 
face one underlying problem: the 
problem of determing how best to 
employ their resources in the pursuit 
of their goals. 

In NMC three fundamental rules 
govem the Navy’s basic approach to 
efficient management of the large- 
scale technical programs which pro- 
duce the wherewithal of seapower. 
These imles are: 

• The responsibilities of each ele- 
ment of the NMC are clearly defined. 

® “Systems Projects” are em- 
ployed to control and coordinate the 
eflorts of the NMC within broad, re- 
lated technical areas. 

® Project management is em- 
ployed where the benefits of this in- 
tensive management technique war- 
rant extraordinary management 
measures. 

The main functional efforts of the 
NMC ai*e carried out by six operat- 
ing organizations— the systems com- 
mands. Each systems command has 
one specific, related set of i*esponsi- 
bilities. 

• The Naval Air Systems Com- 
mand, for example, is responsible for 
the total Naval air weapon. 

• The Naval Ship Systems Com- 
mand builds, overhauls and repairs 
ships and certain of their principal 
components. 

• The Naval Electronic Systems 
Command pei'forms material sup- 
port functions for shore electronics, 
and for certain other electronic sys- 
tems. It is the Navy-wide technical 


authority for electronics standards 
and corai>atability. 

@ The titles of the Naval Owl- 
nance, Supply, and Facilities Engi- 
neering Commands suggest the basic 
functions of those organizations. 

review of the duties of tlio sys- 
tems commands shows that full au- 
thority and responsibility, in speci- 
fie<l technical areas, are assigned to 
certain systems commanders. This 
has been done very carefully and in 
considerable detail, as a basic man- 
agement concept within NMC. 

The management problem here is 
to carefully identify the interfaces 
between the systems commands. This 
has been done, and the “territory” of 
each systems command is spelled out 
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in its charter. Sharp interfaces and 
precise definition of responsibility 
have been made matters of record. 

In some cases the exact borderline 
between rospon.sibilitiea of systems 
commands is <linicult to draw in ad- 
vance. In tlie.se cases, one commander 
is given,, in his charter, controlling 
authority over a given subject. 

For example, several systems com- 
mands may have responsibility to 
provide equipment for a jiew ship, 
Someone must make certain that 
every item of equipment is compati- 
ble with every other item. To handle 
this ty])o of problem, the charter of 
the Ship Systems Command assigns 
i'e.sponsibility for “total system inte- 
gration” to the commander of that 
systems command. Similarly, the Elec- 
tronic Systems Command is respon- 
sible for overall Navy electronics 
Standards and compatibility. 

This emphasis on precise definition 
of interfaces, on careful and formal 
delineation of responsibilities, on 
elimination of hazy areas, is one of 
the underlying principles of manage- 
ment within NMC. 

jAl second principle is applied when 
the weapons required in certain 
broad fields of warfare must be 
pulled togetlior from throughout 
NMC, and managed as entities, In 
these cases, NMC utilizes the unique 
capabilities of systems project man- 
agers. 

The manager of the Anti-Subma- 
rine Warfare (ASW) Systems Proj- 
ect, for example, crosses the bounda- 
ries of all the systems commands to 
assure unity of material support 
throughout this broad area of war- 
fare. The manager of the ASW Sys- 
tems Project controls the character- 
istics of some 160 major items of 
ASW hardware. 

The Navy has three such systems 
projects: the Surface Missiles Sys- 
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teins Project, the Fleet Ballistic Mis- 
siles Systems Project, and the Anti- 
Submarine Warfare Systems Project. 

A systems project manager gives 
overall guidance and direction in a 
total warfare area. He monitors, 
coordinates and integrates tasks re- 
lated to material items under his 
cognizance, whei’ever these tasks may 
be performed. 

You have seen that one primary 
management technique used within 
NMC is to precisely define interfaces 
between .systems commands and de- 
scribe these boundaries in the char- 
acters of the commands. The second 
basic technique is to establish sys- 
tems project managers whenever a 
great many systems, I’elating to a 
single broad area of warfare, must 
be managed in a carefully coordi- 
nated fashion. 

The third fundamental manage- 
ment procedure within NMC is to 
utilize project management where 
this special technique is warranted. 

J^roject management may be called 
for under vaiuous combinations of 
situations. For example, project 
management may be appropriate 
where there is a clearly definable job 
to be done, with a beginning and an 
end, which; 

O Is of urgent military necessity. 
0 Has top level interest. 

O Is pai'ticularly expensive. 

Work efforts involving more than 
$26 million for research and develop- 
ment, 01 ’ $100 million for production, 
are projected, with very few excep- 
tions. 

Other criteria may include: 

0 Exceptional complexity. 

0 Multiple agency or Service in- 
terest. 

0 Advanced technology. 

0 High risk of slippage in sched- 
ule or cost. 

The Polaris project, for example, 
had and still has most of these char- 
acteristics. It was definable, costly, 
complex, urgent and vital. 

When a project is established, a 
project manager, supported by a 
highly qualified staff, is formally 
charged with providing: 

0 Singleness of purpose. 

0 Coortlination and control of re- 
sources (talent, money and time). 
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0 Machinery for making decisions 
rapidly. 

0 Appropriate executive author- 
ity for the expeditious achievement 
of his goals. 

The Navy has 12 designated proj- 
ects today at the level of the Chief 
of Naval Material. They are: 

PMl Fleet Ballistic Missile Sys- 
tems Project. 

PM2 F-lllB/Phoenix Weapon Sys- 
tem Project. 

PM3 Surface Missile Systems 
Project. 

PM4 Anti-Submarine Warfare Sys- 
tenns Project. 

PM5 Instrumentation Ships Proj- 
ect. 

PMG ACLS Project. 

PM7 REWSON Project 

PM8 Project AIMS. 

PM9 Project OMEGA. 

PMIO Fast Deployment Logistics 
Ship Project 

PMll Deep Submergence Systems 
Project 

PM12 Naval Inshore Warfare 
Project. 

On completion of the specific task 
for which the project is organized, 
the project will be disbanded and its 
resouroes reassigned to the func- 
tional commands. 


T>.e organization of the NMC as 
a whole is shown in Figure 1. 

As you see from the dashed line, 
the pi’oject managers and systems 
project managers have authority to 
draw on the resources of all the 
functional commands. 

Within the field activities is a com- 
plex of 29 laboratories which supports 
the systems commands and the proj- 
ect managers. 

These ai’e all commanded by the 
Chief of Naval Material and are avail- 
able to perform work assigned to 
them by a vai’iety of customers. Due 
to their special capabilities, cei’tain 
of these laboratories work almost ex- 
clusively for a single systems com- 
mand. Fifteen of the 29 have this 
charactei’istic. The others put their ef- 
forts into tasks requested by several 
systems commands, by the other Serv- 
ices, or by the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency, or other 
agencies. 

This is an outline of the basic 
principles of management and a 
thumbnail sketch of the organization 
utilized by the Chief of Naval Ma- 
tei’ial. Under his stewardship, about 
$11 billion dollars are spent each 
year in acquiring material and weap- 
ons, and in providing the material 
support required for the operating 
forces in the Navy and Marine Corp-s. 



Figure 1. 
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Handicapped Workers Complete 


important Defense Contract 


Handicapped employees of the Op- 
portunity Workshop of Lexington 
(OWL), Ky., have completed their 
second defense contract making an 
important contribution to the Viet- 
nam effort by supplying 4,084 wood- 
en supports for ammunition stor- 
age containers to the Naval Ord- 
nance Depot, Crane, Ind. 

Nearly all of the more than 450 
physically and mentally handicapped 
trainees at OWL joined forces in 
completing the $26,402 contract, which 
provides the Navy a vital product used 
in shipping ammunition to South- 
east Asia. 

OWL, a non-profit, self-supporting 
corporation, was founded in 1961 by 
the Junior League of Lexington, and 
provides training for handicapped 
persons from the central Kentucky 
area, many of whom are fornner 
Veterans Administi’ation hospital pa- 
tients. 


The center provides training in 
w'oodwoi-king, upholstery, fumiture 
refinishing, spray painting, small- 
truck driving, office work, and com- 
petes in the open market for con- 
tracts and jobs it is equipped to 
handle. 

For the defense contract, awarded 
by the Defense Constmetion Supply 
Center, Columbus, Ohio, the OWL 
trainees cut and assembled pallet 
tops, side supports, and side panels 
which arc used to enclose ammu- 
nition. 

Workers at OWL must be voca- 
tionally handicapped, physically or 
mentally. They must be 16 yeai's old 
or older, with a reasonable hope that 
after ti-aining they will bo capable 
of obtaining regular jobs. 

Ron Hampton, director of the Lex- 
ington workshop, stated during a 
program held at OWL in June, to 
give trainees a better understanding 


of the role they are playing in the 
Vietnam war effort, that the fact the 
conti'act was awarded to OWL shows 
the country’s faith in the linndi- 
capped woi’lfer. 

OWL was low bidder for the Navy 
contract over companies competing 
from a six-state area. 


Industrial College Seminar 
Schedule Announced 

The Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces, Washington, D.C., will 
conduct National Security Seminars 
during the 1967-1968 academic year 
in. the following cities; 

Casper, Wyo., Oct. 16-27; Wilming- 
ton, N.C., Nov. 6-17; San Antonio, 
Tex., Jan. 8-19; Lake Charles, La., 
Feb. 6-16; Merced, Calif., March 4- 
16; Minneapolis, Minn,, April 1-12; 
and Gary, Ind., May 13-24. 

Tlie two-week seminars are based 
on the 10-month resident course on 
National Security conducted by the 
Industrial College. Eacii sojninar con- 
sists of 32 lectures supplemented by 
visual aids. Two forums ni’e also in- 
cluded. 

Seminars will be conducted by a 
team of Army, Navy, Air Force and 
Marine Corps officers from the fac- 
ulty of tliG Industrial College. 

Administrative support is provided 
by a primary military sponsor, in- 
cluding a seminar administrator, who 
is a senior reserve officer called to 
active duty for 90 days. A civilian 
agency, usually the Chamber of Com- 
merce, serves as eo-sponsor, with a 
prominent citizen appointed locally 
as. general chairman. 

Attendance is open to representa- 
tives of industry, labor and the Gov- 
ernment, as well ns regular and 
reseiwe military officers who may re- 
quest 01 ‘dei‘s to attend through regu- 
lar military channels. Civilians can 
obtain information on enrollment pro- 
cedures from the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the city where the seminar 
is to be held. 

9 



DOING THEIR PART IN THE VIETNAM EFFORT— Handicapped trainees of 
the Opportunity Workshop in Lexington, Ky,, drill holes prior to the assembly 
of supports for ammunition containers. Looking on are Navy and Marine Corps 
personnel who visited the workshop in June to commend the worhera for their 
efforts. 
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OD Instruction 5210.51 


Airborne Passive Scanning 
Infrared Imaging Systems 


C. Donald Garrett 


T.0 purpose of DOD Instruction 
r>2l(>,')l. “Security Classification Con- 
cerning Airborne Passive Scanning 
Infrarerl Imaging Systems,” which 
i'ocame etfective on Nov. 1, 1966, is to 
prr-scriiw the following: 

0 Lnifornt standards and criteria 
for classifying information pertain- 
ing to certain airborne passive infra- 
red imaging systems. 

• Levels of capability of such 
imaging systems at and below which 
operating data can l)e disclosed with- 
out jeojjardizing national defense. 

t General guidance governing the 
i.ssuance of^ specific classification 
guides for individual imaging sys- 
tems. 


This article will discuss the major 
feature.s of the instruction and ex- 
plain b> some degree the philosophy or 
prmciple involved. To .set the stage, 
it will tK> helpful to review some of 
the^ background events which led to 
it,3 i.vsuanco. 


>ome .«ix or .seven years ago ei 
mer.s and technicians concerned v 
remote sensing of the environm 
expres-sed themselves about the 1 
of knowledge and availability of v 
ioua kinds of remote sensors. At t 
time it was felt that these defici 
cies were traceable, in large meast 
to the fact that many of these s 
sors had Iwen developed by the m 
tarj- and the security classificatio 
which had been applied, made it c 
ncuit for non-military users to i 
tain the equipment or knowledge 
to what this equipment could do. C( 

ynmly they set out to see wl 
could be done. 


^ In 1961 the NaUonal Academy of 
iciencea-National Research Council 


0 


became concerned officially. The up- 
shot was a contract by the Office of 
Naval Research, jointly financed by 
contributions from the other Serv- 
ices, to the Institute of Science and 
Technology, University of Michigan, 
to conduct a study to determine wliat 
could or should be done concerning 
the security classifications assigned 
to information relating to various 
remote sensing equipment 

During the study the Institute con- 
ducted two symposia and a classi- 
fied meeting. There were several in- 
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terim reports, notably onu issued ii 
December 1962 titleii “Stiitcineiit o 
Need for Reviewing Security Clnssi 
fleationa Governing Airborne Elec 
tromagnetic Sensory Dnvlce.n aiu 
Data." The final report was i3suc< 
in October 1963. 

Without attempting to brief all thi 
substance of the Institute reiiorts, ii 
was found that remote Hnnsini 
equipment using infrared and radar 
and the great bulk of the iinagerj 
taken with such equipment, was tins 
sifted. This made it very tlifllcult 
find out just how this cqulpmoiil 
could be used and how ofrcclive il 
might be in many non-military actit'' 
ities, notably petroleum exploration 
forest fire detection and llgbling 
crop disease surveys, volcanology, 
water pollution, to name just a few, 
The report furtlicr indicated tlial 
overall values to the national ccou' 
omy, which would accrue from groat 
er freedom of use of tho oipiipnienl 
and imagery, would be Hignificnnt 
Consequently, it was conclmloti by in' 
terested parties outside 1)01) tlinl 
those general values should bo placed 
in the balance with tho values result 
ing to national defense from security 
classifications. The result, so it was 
felt, would be to declassify some of 
the equipment and the imagei'y which 
was then in existence, i*esuHing in an 
ultimate net national benofit. 

A 

xit about this same timo, in March 
1968, Dr. Harold Brown, thou the 
Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering, issued a ineinomndurri 
recommending priority emphasis oiii 
establishing an unclassified joint hnsiq 
research program leading to tho (lei 

i 
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velopment of now and existing sen- 
sors for non-military uses. Further, 
Dr. Brown recommended that all sen- 
sor materials, which did not involve 
military or "sensitive type” informa- 
tion, be declassified and released to 
the scientific and technical commu- 
nity. 

In May 1964, Dr. Eugene Fubini, 
then Deputy Director of Defense Re- 
search and Engineering, as a result 
of the Institute study. Dr. Brown's 
memorandum, and a further detailed 
study by a tri-Service group under 
the auspices of the Air Force Cam- 
bridge Research Laboratories, re- 
quested the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Security Policy) to 
establish an ad hoc group to con- 
sider the seeur-ity classification of 
equipment and data mentioned in the 
March 1963 memorandum. Dr. Fu- 
bini also recommended that this 
group or another one prepare a joint 
Service manual covering the security 
classification of research and devel- 
opment work in remote sensing. A 
suggested base for this work was a 
joint policy developed under the aus- 
pices of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
titled, "Joint Policy for the Classifi- 
cation of Infrared, Visible and Ul- 
traviolet Equipment, Components, and 
Information," issued in February 
1963. 

In July 1964, the Director for 
Classification Management, in the Of- 
fice of the Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Security Policy), request- 
ed the Office of the Director, Defense 
Research and Engineering, tlie three 
Services and the Defense Intelligence 
Agency to name technical personnel 
to an ad hoc working group. In its 
earliest deliberations, because of the 
pressure resulting from the interests 
of other government agencies and pxn- 
vate organizations, the group con- 
centrated on the security classifica- 
tions to be assigned to airborne 
infrared scanning systems and image- 
ry obtained from such systems. 

An analysis of the Joint Chiefs of 
Stair policy of February 1963 showed 
that it applied classifications largely 
on the basis of the quality of equip- 
ment performance in comparison 
with other systems. For example, the 
basic standards for classifying at the 
Secret level were that the equipment 
could reveal "an operational capabil- 


ity of outstanding tactical value,” or 
"a capability markedly superior, to 
that of existing Confidential equip- 
ment of the same general type or 
class,” or the equipment contained "a 
component part which, because of its 
use in other equipment, is classified 
Secret.” 

At first I’eading these standards 
sound all right, particularly when the 
technical experts on the ad hoc 
group noted that thei'e had to be a 
finding that unauthorized disclosure 
of the performance capabilities would 
result in serious damage to the inter- 
ests of national defense. But these- 
standards were too inexact by which 
to measure or evaluate the classifi- 
cation which should he applied to all 
such systems. 

Further, the joint policy provided 
no criteria for downgrading or de- 
classifying some of the older systems 
which by that time were obsolete by 
the critical information involved in 
militai*y standards. As it was put by 
a member of the ad futc group : 
"Everyone was waiting for someone 
else to act.” This was the general 
situation facing the ad hoc working 
group when it began its work. 

In this field of infrared scanners 
it has been said that every piece of 
equipment has a military capability. 
Therefore, while a particular piece 
of equipment may be obsolete by U.S. 
military standards, it might be use- 
ful to other nations which had not 
done any research or development of 
such systems. Also, the woi'king group 
noted, if one system were declassi- 
fied and its operating capabilities 
known, then it would be obvious that 
tlie United States had some equip- 
ment with greater military capabilt- 
tios. Not only would it be advisable 
to classify performance capabilities 
at some level, but the highly sjxecaal- 
ized technology necessary to success- 
ful production of operational equip- 
ment, which had been developed 
under DOD contracts, had to be con- 
sidered. Without this knowledge the 
technical experts agi'eed that there 
was a lead time of two years and 
up from the beginning of a research 
and development effort to the devel- 
opment and debugging of an equip- 
ment of operational quality. 

If one were to stop at this point, 
all these infrared imaging systems 


pi'obably should be classified and the 
imageiy, too. This would be an easy 
way out, but it is not nearly good 
enough to meet our military opera- 
tional requirements and the insistent 
requests to make this equipment and 
imagery available for a multitude of 
non-military uses, to say nothing of 
the necessity for applying established 
classification principles far more pre- 
cisely. 

One of the fundamental principles 
of a sound classification system is 
to identify precisely what infor- 
mation warrants protection, and to 
apply our resoui’ces to protecting 
only that kind of information. In ap- 
plying this principle, the technical 
experts, wlio mot during tlie summer 
and fail of 196C, readily agreed on 
the critical elements of infrared im- 
aging systems, namely, the V/H ra- 
tio, spatial and thermal resolution. 

T 

X hese elements will be recognized 
as the critical operating capabilities 
of infrared imaging systems. It is 
easy to see that knowledge of these 
capabilities for any infrared system 
would reduce or eliminate, to some 
extent at least, whatever military ad- 
vantages would accrue to our forces 
in the field by having this equip- 
ment available in a given locality. 
Knowlege of these capabilities would 
enable an enemy to judge what wo 
wore capable of learning of recon- 
naissance flights at niglit, as woll as 
during the <lay. So long as our capa- 
bilities are not known, our forces 
have some kind of an advantage that 
is worth protecting. Countormeasures 
have not been mentioned, but it is 
obvious what the enemy might do to 
protect himself if he know wo were 
using the equipment, and what kind 
of information the equipment is ca- 
able of providing. 

When talking about classifying in- 
formation pertaining to technical 
equipment, we hear the terai "state 
of the art” used frequently as a meas- 
ure or standard for classification. 
There are many levels of state of the 
art. First, there is the open, publicly 
known degree of attainment; next, 
the unknown or classified level of 
achievement in U.S. systems; next, 
our knowledge of foreign achieve- 
ments. Technical intelligence plays a 
large part in determining state of the 
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art for classification purposes. It be- 
comes ciuito involveil when wc try to 
ciotormine wliat we know of foreign 
(lovelopmenls, what foreigners know 
of our developments, and what we 
think foreigners know of what we 
know of their developments, 

For obvious security reasons, this 
article cannot discuss intelligence es- 
timates. Suflice it to say that our ex- 
perts, ill taking a look at all that has 
been published concerning infrared 
imaging .systems, particularly the 
IRE jiroceeilings on infrared in 1950 
and till! 1962 and 1964 symposia on 
Remote Sensing, came to the conclu- 
sion.s tiiat: 

# The whole world knows the 
fundamentals of passive infi'ared 
.scanning imaging systems. 

# The whole world knows the 
United .States has ileveloped opera- 
tional of|uipment. 

9 There is a measurable level of 
attainment which can be deduced 
from those two facts. 

T 

X 0 complicate further the job of 
deciding what should be classified 
about these systems is the often- 
stated fact that all of the significant 
components for one of these systems 
can be purcha.sed on the open mar- 
ket. This meant to our experts that 
any coinjietent group of engineers 
could obtain the nece.ssary parts and, 
in a reasonable time frame, could pro- 
duce an operable piece of equipment. 
The estimates as to how long this 
would take varied from one to thi-ee 
years. An independent group of engi- 
neers. in a study prepared by Bat- 
telle Memorial Institute for the Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency, 
concluded one to several years de- 
pending on the degree of opera- 
tional excellence desired. 

As a preliminary move, our ex- 
perts decided that the amount of data 
already published indicated that our 
military equipment was capable of 
at least a V/H ratio of .25 radians 
per second, a thermal resolution of 
about a quarter degree Centigrade, 
and a spatial resolution of four mil- 
liradians. They accepted this as a 
reasonable measure of the known 
state of the art, 

As anyone familiar with the work- 
ings of these systems knows, this 


statement of known levels of per- 
foi*mance is not the last consideration. 
There are considerable trade-o/Ts 
possible which may result in great 
increases in one parameter at the ex- 
pense of others. There is a direct 
mathematical relationship between 
these factors. To give effect to this 
ti'ade-off possibility, the experts de- 
vised a formula expressing this 
mathematical relationship. At hi'st it 
did not include the total field of view 
(FOV) but, ultimately, it came out 
as the ratio of the square root of 
the product of the V/H ratio, ex- 
pressed in radians per second, and 
the total FOV in radians over the 
product of thennal resolution (delta 
T) in degrees Centigrade and the 
square of the spatial resolution (al- 
pha) in milliradians. 

V (V/H) (FOVT 

(AT) (A)* 

To put this formula to practical 
use, the experts entered the data 
which they felt represented the 
knorvn capabilities of our military 
equipment and came out with a fig- 
ure of 4.6x10®, termed the “Oi-der 
of Merit.” This to their minds rep- 
resented a precise, usable figure, an 
Order of Merit, by which to measure 
the relative total capabilities of any 
par-ticular system in comparison with 
others. Total inherent capabilities 
above that figure would require clas- 
sification of those capabilities. 

Application of this formula to de- 
termine whether a particular system 
may have operating capabilities re- 
quiring classification requires deter- 
mination of optimum capabilities. 
The V/H ratio is based on feet per 
second per* foot. The total field of 
view, the total scan angle, is the dou- 
ble angle from the vertical expressed 
in radians. Delta T is defined as the 
“noise equivalent temperature differ- 
ence" relative to 300" K, and is that 
temperature difference between adja- 
cent objects which produces at the 
output terminals of the electronic 
system an electrical signal of Root 
Mean Square value equal to the RMS 
value of the electrical noise of the 
system. This figure is determined un- 
der laboratory conditions when the 
object radiates as a black body and 
subtends an angle equal to the spa- 
tial resolution (alpha) of the sys- 
tem. Spatial resolution is the fineness 


of target detail which can be dis- 
tinguished in the imagery and is de- 
fined, for the purposes of the form- 
ula, as the ratio of the smallest 
dimension of the sensitive area of 
the detector and the effective focal 
length of the optical system, ex- 
pressed in radians (milliradians in 
the formula). 

Insofar as I know, this is the first 
time an attempt has been made to 
develop a matlieinatical measure of 
capabilities as a moans for nuilciiig 
classification determinations. It is, 
however, not the only basis for deter- 
mining whether a i>articular piece of 
infrared scanning oiiuipment sliouM 
1)6 classified. It covers only opcin- 
tional performance capabilities. Also 
to be considered aro otlior things— 
manufacturing technology, unicino to 
those systems and essential to suc- 
cessful production of oiieraling 
equipment; and materials or coiiipo- 
nonts representing' improvermuils, 
unique to those systems or to other 
infrared equipment, which contrib- 
ute to the military or defense ailvan- 
tages to bo reali/.cd from the sys- 
tems. Items of havilware, including 
the complete oiul items, the system 
package, warrant classification by 
reason of the cla-ssificd information 
which they reveal or which can 1)0 
obtained from them. 

Cl 

KJo much for the .sy.Htem.s, the 
hardware. Imagery taken by these 
systems can reveal much to the ex- 
pert eye — not from a photoiutoriire- 
tor standpoint as to what cun he rend 
from the imagery, but certain of the 
critical operating capabilities which 
can be gleaned from technical annly- 
sis. Specifically, it is not too dinic::iJlt 
to determine, with reasonable scien- 
tific accuracy, the thermal ami spa- 
tial resolutions realixed in the par- 
ticular operation. If those figuros are 
in the classified xone, then the im- 
agery would have to be classified. The 
main use of the Oi’der of Merit for- 
mula lies in deciding whether cer- 
tain imagery should be classified. As 
a general i*ule, if at the time imag- 
ery is obtained, the total attained 
operating capabilities of the equip- 
ment result in an Order of Merit 
below the figui-e of 4.6 x 10®, the 
imagery would not have to be classi- 
fied to protect equipment capabililiea. 
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To sum up, DOl) Instruction 
5210.51 establishes a bench-mark in 
classification guidance. It applies to 
the fullest the basic requirement 
that it is information that is classi- 
fied. Equipment capabilities are in- 
formation. In this instruction for the 
first time a mathematical basis is ex- 
pressed to assist in making classifica- 
tion determinations of equipment ca- 
pabilities. Bi'oadly speaking, end 
items on infrared imaging equipment 
are classified because of the infor- 
mation they contain and reveal. 

Detectors have been developed to 
the point whex-e they arc classified 
only if they ai-e unique, and repre- 
sent an advancement which makes 
the equipment more useful militar- 
ily. The kinds of material used have 
been fairly standardiKed. The atmos- 
pheric windows used, i.e., the 3.6-5 
and the 8-14 mici’on regions, ai-e no 
longer considered significant, except 
as they might reveal the purpose of 
a pax-ticular intelligence or recon- 
naissance mission, so it is generally 
no longer necessary to classify the 
fact that an InSb or a Go: Hg de- 
tector is used in a particular system. 
The time of day or night when imag- 
ery is taken is no longer considered 
significant. 

date DOD has not yet declas- 
-sified any equipments developed under 
DOD contract or other systems re- 
lated to such military systems. Exist- 
ing systems are being evaluated to 
detei'mine whether any can be de- 
classified. 

Because of their ovei-all military 
usefulness, DOD considers all air- 
borne passive scanning infrared im- 
aging systems and related technical 
data to come within the coverage of 
the State Depai-tment’s Inteimational 
Traffic in Arms Regulation (the mu- 
nitions control regulation) and the 
Expert Control laws. DOD recognizes 
the possible values of these systems 
to non-military users and, subject to 
the overall interests of national de- 
fense, has taken the stops mentioned 
to classify more precisely the infor- 
mation pertaining to those systems. 
By and large, we believe we have 
axTived at a sound practical basis 
for classification which ultimately 
will make most imagery and some 
equipment available for non-military 
uses. 



Sept. 3—4: Greater Cleveland Air 
Show, Burke Lakefront Airport, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Sept. 4-8: Symposium on Automatic 
Control in Space, Vienna, Austria. 
Sept. 5-9: National Association of 
Photo-Lithographers Meeting, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Sept. 11-13: American Institute of 
Aeronautics and Astronautics Elec- 
tric Propulsion and Plasmadyiinm- 
ics Specialist Conference, Antlers 
Plaza Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Sept, 11—13: Air Force Association 
Annual Fall Meeting, “1967 Aero- 
space Briefings & Display,*' Sher- 
aton-Park Hotel, Washington, D.C, 
Sept. 12-14: Annual Seminar of the 
American Society for Industrial 
Security, Ambassador Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Sept. 13-14: Institute of Electrical and 
Electronic Engineers Meeting, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Sept. 16-17: Midwe.stern Aviation and 
Space Exposition, Willow Run Air- 
port, Detroit, Mich. 

Sept. 19: National AeroS|)ace Services 
Associntion Sixth Annual USAF 
Contract Aerospace Service Sym- 
pastum. Imperial House North, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Sept. 19-20: Army Munitions Coiii- 
mnnd/National Security Industrial 
Association Advanced Planning 
Briefings for Industry, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Sept. 19-22; Electronic Industries 
Association Configuration Manage- 
ment Woi'kahop, Denver, Colo. 

Sept. 23-27: American Institute of 
Supply Association Meeting, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Sept. 25-28: Human Factors Society 
Meeting, Boston, Mass. 

Sept. 27-28: National Security In- 
dustrial Association Procurement 
Conference, Washington, D.C. 

Sept. 29-Oct, 1: National Institute 
of Government Pux'chasing Meet- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

Oct. 1-4: American Public Works As- 
sociation Meeting, Boston, Mass. 

Oct. 1-4: National Defense Trans- 
portation Association Meeting, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 



Oct. 9-10: 15th Joint Engineering 
Management Conference, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Oct, 9-11: Association of the U.S. 

Army Meeting, Washington, D.C. 
Oct. 9-11: Defense Supply Associ- 
ation Meeting, Washington, D.C. 

Oct. 9-12: National Business Air- 
craft Association Meeting, Boston, 
Mass. 

Oct. 10-12: Cleveland-Navy-Nntioiial 
Security Industrial Association 
Scientific and Procurement Confer- 
ence, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Oct. 11-13; Army Aviation Associa- 
tion of America Aleetiiig, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Oct. 16-17: Society of Photo-Optical 
lustrum entat ion Engineers Laser 
Range Instrumontatioii Seminar, 
Hllloii Inn, El Paso, Tex. 

Oct. 16-18: Institute of Pllectrical and 
Electronic Engineers Aerospace 
Systems Technical Convention, 
Sliernton-Park Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. 

Oct. 16-20: 10th Anglo-American 
Confoienco, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Oct. 17-19: Lubrication Conference, 
Chicago, HI. 

Oct. 18-19: National Security Iiuliis- 
trial Associntion R&D Symposium, 
Washington, D.C. 

Oct. 23-25 : National Eleclronics Con- 
ference, Iiiteriinlional Amphithe- 
atre, Cliicngo, III. 

Oct. 23-27: American Institute of 
Aeronautics and Astronautics 
Fourth Animal Meeting and Tech- 
nical Display, Anaheim, Claif. 

Oct. 25-27: Electric Council of New 
England Meeting, Boston, Mass. 

Oct. 29-Nov. 3: Civil Defense Coun- 
cil Meeting, Miami Bench, Fla. 

Nov. 1-3: National Security Iiidns- 
trlnl Associntion Meeting, Patrick 
AFB, Fla. 

Nov. 1-3; Northeast Electronic Re- 
search and Engineering Meeting, 
Boston, Mass. 

Nov. 13-16 : Conference on Electrical 
Techniques in Medicine and Biol- 
ogy, Boston, Mass. 

Nov. 14-16; American Society of Too! 
and Manufacturing Engineers — Re- 
gional Exposition, Shernton-Boa- 
ton and War Memorial Anditorinm, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Australia, a nation alive to the 
problem of preparedness in South- 
east Asia and the need to provide 
for its defenses, has made arrange- 
ments for the purchase of several 
hundred million dollars of military 
products from the United States. 

Defense Policy. 

Australia’s national defense objec- 
tives are broadly : 

Q To provide for the security of 
Australia and its island territories. 

d To pursue close friendship and 
cooperation with non-communist 
Asian countries. 

# To seek support, particularly of 
Great Britain and the United States, 
in promoting cooperative arrange- 
ments for collective security in the 
Southeast Asia area and for the de- 
fense and security of Australia. 

9 To counter communist aggres- 
sion in Southeast Asia. 

9 To support the development of 
the United Nations as an eifective in- 
strument of collective seeux'ity. 

Since World War II, and more par- 
ticularly in recent years, Australia’s 
defense has been characterized by a 
progressive increase in international 
defense responsibilities and commit- 
ments. 

The collective security arrange- 
ments in which Austi’alia partici- 
pates are SEATO (Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization), ANZUS (Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and United 
States), and Commonwealth defense 
arrangements, such as ANZAM 
(Australia, New Zealand and Ma- 
laysia), 

These are a fundamental part of 
current Australian strategic thinking 
and outlook. Much of Australia’s de- 
fense effort continues to be directed 
to supporting these alliances in a 
measure commensurate with its na- 
tional interests and resources, while 
at the same time making appropri- 


ate provisions for the immediate de- 
fense of Australia and its territories' 
in the light of assessed threats. 

Defense Program. 

The government has followed a 
policy of progressive development of 
Australia’s armed forces and sub- 
stantial additions have been made to 
the defense program in recent years. 

In March 1957, the Australian gov- 
ernment announced a new defense 
progr«am which would place empha- 
sis on "mobility, hitting power, and 
modern equipment.” It included a de- 
cision to make Australian land and 
air weapons compatible with U.S. 
equipment, a marked departure from 
Australia’s traditional military con- 
nections with the United Kingdom. 
In November 1959, a further plan was 
announced, the main features of 
which were suspension of compulsory 
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military training, coupled with a 36 
percent increase in the strength of 
the regular army; disbandment in 
1963 of the fleet air arm; and reor- 
ganization of army operational units 
on the pattern of the U.S. Army’s 
then pentomic division. 

Arrangements were completed in 
June 1961 for the construction of two 
new destroyers in the United States, 
the vessels to bo equipped with the 
most modern offensive and defensive 
equipment. Agreement on construc- 
tion of a third destroyer was reached 
in 1963. In the same year Prime Min- 
ister Menzies announced an increase 
of 16 percent in defense expenditures 
over the next five years. In 1964 a 
further large increase in defense 
spending was announced, and Aus- 
tralia contracted to buy 24 F-111 air- 
craft. 

Australia’s acceptance of overseas 
obligations since World War II, and 
the deterioration of the situation in 
Southeast Asia during the last few 
years, have provided the incentive for 
improvement of Australia's military 
forces. A program of accelerated im- 
provement was announced in Novem- 
ber 1964, This program included an 
increase in armed forces strength 
from 60,000 in 1964 to 76,000 by the 
end of 1967, through the introduction 
of conscription for overseas service 
for the first time in Australian his- 
tory; and the re-equipping of the 
services. Toward these ends, Austral- 
ia's defense expenditures have in- 
creased from $480 million in 1963 to 
$1,120 million in 1967, an increase of 
134 percent. 

Australia is also a member of the 
European Launcher Development Or- 
ganization (ELDO). The facilities at 
the Woomera Rocket Range, in south 
Australia, and the technical experi- 
ence of its staff are being used in a 
program scheduled to launch a test 
satellite into orbit by 1969. 
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Australia recognizes the need for 
cooperation in world affairs as evi- 
denced by its participation in collec- 
tive security arrangements and agp’ee- 
ments. 

U.S.-Australian Cooperotive 
logistics Arrangements. 

A mutual defense agreement be- 
tween the United States and Australia 
was signed Feb. 20, 1061, No grant 
aid, however, was required and all 
assistance made available has been 
financed and paid for by Australia, 
including purchases from the United 
States under its military sales 
program. 

Since 1061 the United States and 
Australia have concluded more than 
a dozen treaty arrangements con- 
cerning such matters as tracking sta- 
tions, communications stations, status 
of forces, naval matters, mutual 
weapons development programs, 
weather stations and security. In ad- 
dition, cooperative logistics arrange- 
ments and credit arrangements have 
been consummated to cover purchase 
of defense articles and defense serv- 
ices from the United States, Security 
procedures for industrial operations 
were also promulgated through an 
exchange of defense letters. 

During the period FY 1962-19G7, 
Australia placed military sales or- 
ders, or commitments to buy, with 
the United States amounting to sev- 
eral hundred million dollars. The pro- 
gram is concrete evidence of Aus- 
tralian recognition of the necessity 
for military preparedness and the 
need for closer U.S.-Australian coop- 
eration in Southeast Asia. The bulk 
of thbse sales are under credit ar- 
rangements with the United States. 

In addition to destroyers and F- 
111 aircraft, major purchases by 
Australia have included S-2E, C- 
130, P-3B and A-4G aircraft, heli- 
copters, armored personnel carriers 
and other weapon systems. 

The current logistic arrangement 
between Australia and the United 
States, agreed upon in February 1965, 
is designed to cover Australian pur- 
chases of military equipment for 
force improvement, as well as for 
some force maintenance during the 
period FY 1966-1968. 

A cooperative support agreement 
was also consummated in February 
1965. This arrangement permits Aus- 
tralia to obtain logistic materiel and 


services for its armed forces equiva- 
lent in timeliness and effectiveness to 
that provided the U.S. Armed Forces. 
Subsequently, individual arrange- 
ments were made between the U.S. 
and Australian Armed Forces to pro- 
vide such support for specific major 
weapon systems. 

These arrangements include provi- 
sion for credit of up to $450 million 
for defense articles and services to 
he provided through U.S. Govern- 
ment agencies or from private 
sources in the United States. 

A U.S.-Australian defense space 
research facility has been established 
in Australia. This activity will en- 
gage in a variety of research proj- 
ect and the results obtained will be 
available to both countries. It will be 
a joint operation of the Australian 
and the U.S. Defense Departments. 
Australian sub-contractors will share 
in the construction. 

Australia has further contributed 
to space research by becoming an im- 
portant base for six tracking stations 
built for the U.S. National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration (NA- 
SA). The six stations are associated 
with earth-orbiting satellites, deep 
space probes, and Project Apollo. 
The costs of building, equipping and 
operating the stations are boiuie by 
NASA, while the stations are man- 
aged, maintained and operated by the 
Australian Department of Supply. 

Summary. 

The U.S. Foreign Military Sales 
Prograjm for Australia represents a 
manifestation of close U.S.-Austral- 
ian politico-military interests, a re- 
sult of the growing Aus^allan recog- 
nition of the severity of the South- 
east Asia problem, and cooperation 
in the broadest field of international 
finance. 

Large-scale Australian purchases of 
U.S. military equipment offer advan- 
tages to both the United States and 
Australia. For the United States, the 
sale of major items of military equip- 
ment contributes not only toward the 
attainment of important policy ob- 
jectives, such as increased standardi- 
zation and commonality of free world 
military systems and equipment, but 
it also provides a friendly foreign 
nation with an opportunity to acquire 
the best weapons at an economical 


price while, at the same time, help- 
ing to reduce our balance of payments 
deficit. For Australia, it provides the 
best weapons at the lowest cost, 
under favorable financing arrange- 
ments, and with assured continued 
support; it enhances its ability to 
participate in joint operations and 
actions with U.S. forces with the 
commonality of equipment involved; 
and it opens the door for future 
joint operation and maintonanco ac- 
tivities, co-production projects, and 
U.S. procurements in Australia, 


Navy Lab Tests 
Inflatable Tent 

An inflatable shelter which can lie 
used in areas of extreme heat or cold 
is being tested by tecliiucinns at 
the Environmental Teat Laboratory, 
Naval Missile Center, Point Mugu, 
Calif. 

Upon completion of testing and 
evaluation, the structure.^ will be soiit 
to South Vietnam for use by Fleet 
Marine Forces to house data process- 
ing equipment and personnel. 

During the testing program, tlie 
structure will be subjected to tompera- 
tures of up to 136 degrees Fahrenheit 
and down to minus 40 degi'ces Fahren- 
heit in the laboratory’s large climato 
chamber. 

The stinicture is 24 feet square and 
10 feet tall. Sections of the super- 
structure are made of clofcli coated 
with polyui'ethane. When inflated 
they provide a wall nine inches thick. 
Nylon threads between the inner ami 
outer panels of each wall section 
maintain uniform thickness and rigid- 
ity. 

Because the walls are made in sec* 
tions a puncture in one location will 
not cause the entire structure to col- 
lapse. According to the Dewey Corp., 
manufacturer of the structure, as 
many as three-quarters of the wall 
panels can be punctured and the alruf- 
ture will retain its shape. 

The universal shelter is being con- 
sidered for sucli tactical uses as op- 
eration centers, command posts, field 
dental and hospital use, and for other 
general utility applications. 

R. W. Canon is head of the Environ- 
mental Test Laboratory at Point 
Mugu. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

The following assignments have 
been announced by the Defense Sup- 
ply Agency: Maj. Gen. John Goshoni, 
USA, Dep. Dir., (Contract Adminis- 
tration); RAdni, Ira P. Haddock, 
(SC), USN, Asst. Dir., (Plans, Pro- 
grams and Systems) ; Brig. Gen. John 
A. Brooks III, USAP, Exec. Dir., 
(Technical and Logistics Services); 
Mnj Gen. Emmett M. Tally Jr., 
USAP, Commander, Defense Con- 
.struction Supply Center, Dayton, 
Ohio; Capt. Grover C. HefTner, (SC), 
USN, Commander, Defense Industrial 
Supply Center, Philadelphia, Pa., with 
the rank of rear admiral; and Col. 
Robert I. Ciraldo, USA, Inspector 
General. 

UAdm. Elliott Bloxom, USN, has 
been appointed Dep. Commander (Op- 
eration.s). Military TralTic Manage- 
ment and Terminal Service. 



Paul R. Ignatius, who has served as 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (In- 
stallations and Logistics) since 1964, 
has been nominated to be the new 
Secretary of the Navy. He succeeds 
Paul H. Nitze who was appointed 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. Mr. 
Ignatius has served with the Defense 
Department since 1961 when he be- 
came Assistant Secretary of the Army 
(Installations and Logistics). 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


Capt. John A, Davenport, USN, has 
been assigned Chief, Business & Labor 
Div., Office of Asst. Secretary of De- 
fense (Public Affairs). 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

Brig. Gen. William A. Becker is the 
new Dep. Dir., (Research and Labor- 
atories), Army Materiel Command. 
He relieved Col. Harvey E. Sheppard, 
who served as acting Dep. Dir. from 
October 1966. 

The following assignments have been 
announced by the Aimy Combat De- 
velopments Command, Port Belvoir, 
Va.: Col. Ernest W. Chapman, Dep. 
Chief of Staff (Development) ; Col. 
William S. Barrett, Dir. (Plans); 
Col. Charles B. Hazcltine Jr., Diiv 
(Evaluation); Col. Charles T. Ca- 
prino, Comptinller; Col. James T. 
Avery Jr., Commanding Officer, In- 
stitute of Special Studies; Col. Nor- 
man Farrell, Commanding Officer, In- 



Admiral Thomas H. Moorcr was 
sworn in as Cbief of Naval Operations 
on Aug. 1 relieving retiring Admiral 
David L. McDonald. Prior to the new 
assignment he served as Supreme 
Allied Commander Atlantic under the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
and as Commander in Chief, U.S. 
(unified) Atlantic Command and the 
U.S. Atlantic Fleet. Admiral Moorcr 
is a 1933 graduate of the U.S. Naval 
Academy. 


stitute of Land Combat; Col. Francis 
J. Kelly, Commanding Officer, Combat 
Support Group. 

Col. Thomas W. Mellon is the now 
Dep. Dir, (Development), Office of 
Research and Development, U.S. 
Army Headquarters, Washington, 
D.C. 

Lt. Col. Joseph J. Rochefort Jr., 
ha.s been assigned as Project Mana- 
ger, Engine Generators, at the U.S. 
Army Mobility Equipment Com- 
mand’s Engineer Research and De- 
velopment Laboratories, Fort Belvoir, 
Va. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

VAdm. Bernard A. Cleary has been 
a.ssigned as Dir., Program Planning, 
in the Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

RAdm. Richard R. Lynch has suc- 
ceeded RArim. William A. Sunderland 
as Commander, Hawaiian Sea Front- 

{Contimied on page 30) 



Thomas D. Morris, nominated to the 
position of Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Installations and Logistics) to 
succeed Paul R. Ignatius, returns to 
the pest in which he served from Jan. 
1961 to Dec. 1964. Mr Morris has been 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Man- 
power) since Oct. 1965. He was a 
member of the New York firm of 
Cresap, McCormick and Paget prior 
to the Manpower appointment. 
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SEPTEMBER 


Intei'iuitioDal Symposium on Infor- 
mation Theory, Sept 11-15, at 
Athens, Greece. Sponsoi'.s: Air Force 
Otlice of Scientific Research, Infor- 
mation Theory Group of the Insti- 
tute of Electrical and Electronics En- 
gineer.s and the Inteniational Radio 
Scientific Union. Contact: Lt. Col. 
R. R. Agins, (SRM.A.), Air Force 
Oflice of Scientific Research, MOO Wil- 
.son Blvd., Arlington, Va., 22209, 
Rhone (202) OXford 4-5261. 

International Symposium on Dla- 
lerials — Key to Effective Use of the 
Sea, Sept. 12-14, at tlie Statler-Hilton 
Hotel, New York, N.Y. Co-sponsors: 
Naval .A.pplied Science Laboratory 
ami the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Contact: D. H. Kal- 
las, Associate Technical Director, 
Nava! Applied Science Laboratory, 
Flushing and Washington Avenues, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11251. 

Advanced Composite Structiirea 
Symposium, Sept. 19-21, at the Hil- 
ton Hotel, Denver, Colo. Sponsor: 
Air Force Materials Laboratory. Con- 
tact: Mr. Tomashot, (MAC), Air 
Force Materials Laboratory, Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio 45433, Phone 
(513) 253-7111, Ext. 65317. 


Second Inteniational Buoy Te. 
noiogy Sympo.sium and Expositi 
Sept. 18-20, at the Washington-Hill 
Hotel, Washington, D.C. Sponsor: i\ 
rine Technoloffj’ Society with parti 
pation by Amencan Meteorologi^ 
Society. Contact: Buoy Committ 
Marine Technology Society, 1030 F 
teenth St. NW, Washington, D, 
20005, phone (202) 296-6773. 

Kighth Symposium on Physics a 
Nondestructive Testing, Sept. 19-J 
at Dayton, Ohio. Sponsor; Air Poi 
Material.s Laboratory, Wright-Pr 
ter.son AFB, Ohio 46433. 

Seventh Annual National Confe 
ence on Environmental Effects on Ai 
craft and Propulsion Systems. Sct 
25-27 at the Na,ssau Inn, Princek 
N.J. Contact: Robert A. Reale, Nav. 
Air Turbine Test Station, 1440 Par 

SA?” N.J. 08628, Phoi 

(609) 882-1414, Ext. 224. 

Joint Power Generation Confe 
eooe. Sept 24-28. at the Statler^ii 


9ft 


ton Hotel, Detroit, Mich. Co-spon- 
sors: Institute of Electidcal and Elec- 
tronics Engineers and the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineer's. 
Contact: Carl Shabtaeh, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 12301. 

Fourth International Conference on 
Atmospheric and Space Electricity, 
Sept. 29-Oct. 6, at Lucerne, Switz- 
erland. Sponsors: Air Force Cam- 
bridge Research Laboratories, Army, 
Navy, National Sconce Foundation and 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. Contact: M. B. Gilbert, 
(CRTE), Air Force Cambridge Re- 
search Laboratories, L. G. Hanscom 
Field, Mass. 01731, Phone (617) 274- 
6100, Ext. 3633. 


OCTOBER 


Twenty-second Annual Transporta- 
tion and Logistics Forum, Oct. 3-6, 
at the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Sponsor: National Defense 
Ti'an.sportation Association. Contact: 
Les Richards, 3416 S. La Cienega 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90016. 

Conference on Reinforced Metal 
Matrix Composites, Oct. 10-12, at 
Wright-Patterson APB, Ohio. Co- 
sponsors: Air Force Materials Lab- 
oratory and the University of Dayton. 

Eleventh Annual Organic Chemis- 
try Conference, Oct. 12-13, at Natick, 
Mass. Sponsors: National Academy 
of Science-National Research Coun- 
cil, Advisory Board on Military 
Personnel Supplies, and Organic 
Chemistry Laboratory, Pioneering 
Researcli Div., Army Natick Labora- 
^nes. Contact: Dr. L. Long Jr., 
Head, Organic Chemistry Lab, 
(PRD), Army Natick Laboratories, 
Natick, Mass. 01760, Phone (617) 6B3- 
1000, Ext 414. * 


Phenomenon. Oct 18-20, at Host 
Mass. Sponsor: Air Force Cambric 
Research Laboratories. Contact* 
G. Chace, (CRFA), Air Force Ca 
bridge Research Laboratories, L. 
Hanscorn Field, Mass. 01730 Phe 
(617) 274-6100, Ext 4926. 

Mass Transport in Oxides Conf 
ence. Oct 22-25. at Gaithersbu: 
Md. Sponsor; Advanced Resem 


Projects Agency. Contnet: Dr. John 
B. Wachtman, Iiiorgantc Materials 
Div., National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D.C. 20234, Phono (11(11) 
921-2901. 

Conference on Unguidod Rocket 
Ballistics Meteorology, Oct. 30-Nov. 
1, at Now Mexico State University, 
Las Cruces, N.M. Spon.sor: Army 
Eloctronic.s Command. Contact: 15. E. 
Britain, Atmospheric SciencoH Of- 
fice, Atmospheric Laliorntory, USA- 
ECOM, White Sancl.s, N.M. 88902, 
Phono (505) 338-1006. 

NOVEMBER 

1967 Conference on Spoecli Com- 
mimicntion and Piocessiiig, No\’. 0-8, 
at Boston, Mass. Co-spoiisor.s; Air 
Force Camliridgo Kesearcli Labora- 
tories and the IiiKtitute of Kleclricii,l 
and Electronics Enginem'.s. Contnet: 
C. P. Smith, (CUBS), Air Force 
Cambri<ign Research LnlmraloricM, 
L. G. Hanscom Field, Mass. 01730, 
Phone (017) 274-6100, l^IxL. 3712. 

Applied Superconductivity Confer- 
ence, .Nov 6-8, at Austin, Tex. Spim- 
sors: Army Research Oflice, Univer- 
sity of Texas, NASA, Air Foreo 
Office of Scientific Ile.scnrch and the 
Office of Naval Unsearclu (kmtnrt: 
W. H. J. Hnrtwig, Electronic Materials 
Re.search Laboratory, University of 
Texas, Au.stin, Tex. 78712. 

1967 Conference on Spcccli Proccs* 
sing, Nov. 13-16, at the Hotel Som- 
erset, Boston, Mass, Go-sponaors: Air 
Force Cambridge Research Labora- 
ories and the Institute of Electrical 
and Electronics Engineers, Contact: 
Calwdell P. Smith, (ORBS), Air 
Force Cambridge Research Labora- 
tories, L. G. Hanscom Piolti, Mass. 
01731, Phono (617) 274-6100, Ext. 
2712. 

Decomposition of Orgaiio MolnUic 
Comp, to Refractory Corninics, Met- 
als and Metal AlloyB, Nov. 28-30, at 
the Sheraton-Dayton Hotel, Dayton, 
Ohio. Sponsor: Air Force Materials 
Laboratory. Contact: Dr. Lynch, 
(MAMC), Air Force Materials Lab- 
oratory, Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio 
46433, Phone (613) 263-7111, ExU 
64146. 
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AcUlresti by Hon Robert H. 
Charles, Asst. Secretary of the 
Air Force (Installations & Loyis- 
tics), at the Amiual Meeting of 
the Forging Industry Association, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
May 2G, igC)7. 

Product Lead Time 
Problems 

As you well know, wo have been 
througli some trying times together 
in satisfying our pi’oduetion needs 
for Southeast Asia. Despite my long 
bae]<grouncI in tlie aerospace indus- 
try, I for one did not fully appreciate 
the criticality of forgings in such a 
situation. 

Early in 1966, wo were confronted 
with a logistical paradox. While we 
sought greater program flexibility 
and accelerated production, most of 
our system contractors wore quoting 
longer lead time which translated 
into slipped delivery schedules. Our 
analysis of the problem indicated 
that forgings were the pacing items, 
and that their lend times had dou- 
bled, typically, in the previous year. 

To come to grips with this prob- 
lem, a meeting was called in the Pen- 
tagon last October with representa- 
tives of the aerospace and forging 
industries. Your counsel and cooper- 
ation then, and in the months follow- 
ing, have been most gratifying, and 
I thank you therefor. Perhaps the 
most important accomplishment of 
these efforts has been a much clearer 
understanding of each other’s prob- 
lems. It has become evident that the 
finger could not be pointed solely at 
the forging industry. There were ac- 
tions that had to be taken by the 
users and the Government as well. 
Some 12 recommendations were listed 
in the final DOD-industry report, and 
we have attempted to follow those up 
on a continuing basis. 

I do not, by any means, want to 
imply that we have the problem 
licked, but progx’css is being made. 
The most recent reports on forging 


FROM THE SPEAKERS ROSTRUM 


load times, as reflected in surveys hy 
the Aerospace Industries Association 
(AIA), indicate a leveling off of the 
rising trend, with improvement in 
many areas. I like to tlunk that our 
joint concern has had a lot to do with 
this impx’ovement. 

My reference to the AIA surveys 
brings me to a major point I want 
to leave with you today. Lead times 
for various types of aerospace qual- 
ity forgings are showui as ranging 
from 11 to 16 weeks as of August 
1966, and from 24 to 31 weeks as of 
March 1967. We are advised that tbe 
1965 figure may be depressed because 
of unusual conditions at that time, 
and that the 1967 figure may be high 
due to the boom in aircraft produc- 
tion. The noi’in is indicated to be 
somewhere between the two levels. 
If we accept this, it means that we 
should normally expect to wait from 
17 to 24 weeks for a forging. Four 
to five and one-half months ! Even 
after receipt, a difiicult and time- 
consuming machining job may be re- 
quired to obtain the precision needed 
for the final pni’t There is some ar- 
gument as to these numbers, but in 
any event I believe tliat we can do 
better — in fact, If we tlon't tio bettor 
in tlie future, we may find forgings 
replaced by parts made by other 
processes. Even today, a graat deal of 
development effort is being expemled 
in this direction. 



Hon, Robert H. Charles 


Earlier this year I publicly dis- 
eu.ssed what I consi<lcro(l to be the ad- 
verse elTects of long i)i‘ 0 (luction lead 
times: they limit our response to 
changing work! conditions and to the 
rapidly shifting requirements of de- 
fense, inci'easo the possibility of ac- 
cumulating unneeded or obsolescent 
inventories, and inhibit modernization 
of our forces. This accumulation of 
unneeded or obsolescent inventories 
deserves further exposition. 

One of the determinants of force 
structure is the need for an existing 
poo! of replacement airplanes of oacii 
type, so that those lost in combat or 
otherwise can l)o replaced at once. 
We must have enough to take care of 
attrition under tlie most adverse cir- 
cumstances. 

For example, let us assume a situa- 
tion calling, at all times, for a mini- 
nnim of 600 airplanes of a parUcular 
type, excluding the replacement i)ool. 
Let us also assxime that this airplane 
is currently being produced at the 
rate of 16 a month, and that the max- 
imum attrition rate, under the most 
adverse combat scenario, is 26 a 
month. Thus, the maximum net loss 
is 10 a month. 

Noav, if the production lead time — 
from go-ahead to delivery — were 20 
months (wliich is faster than aomo 
aircraft today), we must have a ve- 
plncemont pool of 10 airplanes times 
20 montlis, or 200 airplanes, in oixler 
to assxire ourselves that our combat- 
ready aircraft will never fall below 
600. On the other lunul, if the pro- 
duction lead time W’cro 12 months, 
for example, we would need a re- 
placement pool of only 10 airplanes 
times 12 months, or 120. Thus, by 
reducing the lead time from 20 to 12 
months, we could reduce our required 
inventory by 80 airplanes. If wo ap- 
ply this arithmetic to a fighter which 
costs ?3 million, wc are talking 
about saving $240 million, with no 
degradation of military posture, sim- 
ply by reducing the lead time from 
20 to 12 months. 

You recognize, of course, that the 
assumptions in this example are 
over-simplified; but 1 think you can 
see why I consider long production 
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lead times a major iiroblem, even 
without considering their two other 
adverse effects; ie.., they limit our 
response to changing conditions and 
requirements, and inhibit force mod- 
ernization. 

Obviously, the forging industry, 
with lead times between four and 
flve and one-half months, can make 
only a partial contribution toward a 
lead-time reduction of eight months, 
as assumed in the example. But qual- 
ity forgings, without which none of 
our advanced aircraft would he fly- 
ing today, are of critical importance 
to defense products and, thus, their 
portion of the lead time must be ex- 
amined to see if improvements can 
be made. I think you will agree that 
there are techniques and practices 
currently in use in many forging 
plants (and in other industries, too, 
for that matter) that have not 
changed in the past 20 years. This is 
hardly compatible with the so-called 
"age of automation” in w’hich we are 
now living. A writer in the Harvard 
Businans Review recently raised the 
question in even broader terms, and 
indicated that our overall position as 
world leaders in industrial technol- 
ogy is deteriorating. He implies that 
we are doing a mediocre job of cop- 
ing with and taking advantage of 
automation, 

Extensive efforts must be made to 
accelerate our basic manufacturing 
processes and, at the same time, pro- 
vide maximum production flexibility. 
We should consider changing our 
thinking with respect to material 
control, material handling, and pro- 
duction scheduling to terms which 
reflect a continuous manufacturing 
operation and flow of finished parts 
with built-in flexibility, rather than 
a process-hy-process scheduling of in- 
dividual parts. This is the kind of 
production that our economy calls for 
today. With the high cost of labor, 
equipment and space, the really suc- 
cessful producer will be the one who 
gets the maximum possible output 
and quality from the resources he 
has available. 

Our Harvard expert says that the 
task is to: 

"Make an increasing variety of 
products, on shorter lead times 
with smaller runs, but with 
flawless quality. Improve our 
return on our investment by 
automating and introducing new 


technology in processes and 
materials. . . . Mechanize, but 
keep your schedules flexible . . .” 

Ho <ii'aws a well defined distinction 
between this concept and the old 
tenn, “mass production,” which called 
for large volumes, low cost, and 
barely acceptable quality. The point 
is well taken, I think. We have ar- 
rived at a stage in our industrial de- 
velopment that is not fully recog- 
nized by many production managers. 
Most managers recognize the differ- 
ence between shop and mass produc- 
tion operations, but the more sophis- 
ticated “system that can quickly 
adjust schedules, get new products 
out fast, take advantage of new tech- 
nology, and produce a wider variety 
of products from limited facilities” 
repi-esents a new idea to most of 
these same managers. In the forg- 
ing business, it presents a real chal- 
lenge, but also an opportunity. 


Investment in 
New Process 
Development 
and Facilities 


To accomplish this, substantial in- 
vestments must be made in new proc- 
ess development and in facilities 
which apply advanced production 
techniques. While such advancements 
will certainly benefit defense pro- 
grams, they will also benefit commer- 
cial products and may very well be 
the life blood of the industry in the 
future. Corporate risk investment is, 
therefore, called for. It is easy 
enough to sit back in a seller’s mar- 
ket and ignore progress when the 
buyer comes to you; but when the 
economy turns, it is usually the ag- 
gressive operator who survives. 

This leads me to another point that 
I should make. Probably you were 
waiting for it That is, the question of 
government financing and ownership 
of manufacturing facilities. Prom 
the standpoint of the compani^ rep- 
resented here, I suppose your posi- 
tion would be divided between the 
"havM" and “have nots.” My own 
position, however, unequivocally fa- 
vors private ownership. This is the 


only position that one can tab*, in 
true free enterprise system and, in 
spite of some other tcmli‘iici(‘n lam. 
pant in our society, 1 for one Jirli,.v.. 
that this is the overriding mifinn fur 
the unparalleled succtis.s of ili.> ii.s 
economy. 

But there are a great iimtij, 
ernment-owned facililic.s, in.lu.liiiK 
heavy forging pressc.s; and for 11 ,,- 
benefit of the "have imtn” ivf.-nvd 
to earlier, I feel I shoul.l elahon.i.- 
on our policy and on our .inivtu 
situation. 

Our basic policy is Uiat iiidiiui> 
will provide all facililien ih'i'iIi.I i'j 
support defense prodiiclimi 
grams. Like all polirlcH, Imurirr. 
provision is made for e.xreptionti [rt 
this case, for situations 
high-risk defense prograina liii|.r.o-' 
ticable for industry to Hiifiiinil, nail 
where substantial cost savingti mn I- 
obtained. When we csmbnrki'il i.n 1 },.- 
heavy press program in lln- .nil;, 
1950s, the only then coiirrivnlili' ir.. 
for that equipment wn.s drfrn!*.' i-Ui 
duction; and you will inmunnlMT tlm 
our defense budget was rut Ui .nii 
$9.8 billion in 1948, and rrnmlar.l 
$14 billion or below until Kurt-n, In 
fact, annual sales of the ii.’i,.'i|i;i..i 
industry to the Govornmimt iivi-hik- i 
less than $2 billion in the llm-.' j.e 
Korea years of 1948-50, im ciimpne i 
to neai’ly $15 billion in eneh ..f f(..- 
last 10 years. Wo had not > 

the nature of the cold war ei nf cm 
responsibilities of world li*ndi'M)d|^ 

Under those circumiit«n>*’i. u 
would have been most impnnli-Mi f-r 
industry to have built tlimLe lu. -o 
with its own money; alLli(HiKh Idn! 
sight, as is so often the etine. 
have rendered a clilForcut verdii i, Jtii! 
today, the situation is (Miliri'ly difTis 
ent. We have for soino lime ir.-,- 
nizecl the requirements of llu' 
war— not just Southonst Aidn i 
there is a booming coinmeivtid tr.ir. 
ket for aircraft. Under lliese c-hme 
stances, I can only say llml ih-- wii 
plication of our basic policy im 
to be extremely firm with ri'iijini 
new facilities, and wo are K'duK 
seek every possible nieuiis of *Uvf >; 
ing ourselves of existing fucilitln 
for which government ovviierfihi!i a 
not required to protect cm rent cr 
emergency requirements. 

I hope this will help to clnrify 
of the recent reports that HfUi hx? 
come up with a new policy vcKaiilicj? 
the provision of facilities. Tbits ik-*,- 
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icy is not new, and I believe that our 
contractors are well aware of this. 
We have, for many years, been work- 
ing to shift the burden for support 
of defense programs to private in- 
dustry. I apologize for using the 
word "burden.” It is not a burden; 
it is an opportunity. And I think we 
have made good pi-ogress in this 
effort. As an illustration, you might 
bo interested in knowing that during 
the Korean buildup in 1951, the Air 
Force expended some $1.2 billion for 
facilities to suppoi-t its produc- 
tion programs. In FY 1967, with a 
comparable military buildup, our fa- 
cilities costs ai-e about one-tenth of 
that. One reason for this shows up in 
aerospace industry plant expendi- 
tures. In 1949, they were estimated at 
about $60 million, in 1951 about $150 
million. In 1967, the figure is now 
projected at $830 million. I have not 
seen comparable figures for the forg- 
ing industry, but I have no doubt but 
that they would show a similar trend. 
Another indication of our progress 
is in the number of Air Force-owned, 
contractor-operated plants. In 1961, 
wo had 74. Today we have 60, and 
several of these are in the process 
of disposition. 

So, you see our present position on 
this problem is not really new, and 
there is no conceivable way that prof- 
its from commercial production can 
be affected by a radical new facilities 
policy, as one reporter speculated, 
simply because there is no new pol- 
icy. The point I want to get across, 
however, has to do with new empha- 
sis and positive thinking in industry 
that places medium and long-term 
government business on the same 
basis as commercial business as far 
as plant and equipment are con- 
cerned. When Boeing gets an order 
from TWA for airplanes, they do 
not ask TWA for the facilities to do 
the job. Likewise, when a forging 
company gets an order from a com- 
mercial producer, he knows that he 
must come up with the necessary re- 
sources or forfeit the job. Why should 
similar government business be any 
different? 


With respect to tlie proposed 200,- 
000-ton press, as I have said befoi’e, 
this is a prime example of an ad- 
vanced national resource which is 
expected to benefit both defense and 
commercial business. It should have 
a long economic life which would 
permit the amortization of its cost 
over a I'easonable period of time in 
accordance with normal accounting 
procedures. There appears to be no 
reason why the risk of such an in- 
vestment cannot be spread sufTicient- 
ly in time, and among its direct cus- 
tomers if necessary, so that it can be 
pi"ovideci without direct goverament 
support. 

Let’s take another look at the eco- 
nomics of this press, estimated to 
cost $-60 million. I mentioned earlier 
this year an industry study which in- 
dicated that it could have reduced 
the cast of manufacturing 200 C-5s 
by nearly $70 million. Since the forg- 
ings themselves ava estimated, with 
the press, to cost about $11 million, 
this I'epresents a six-fold saving on 
each part forgped by the big press. 

Recently I noted an aHicle in which 
it was estimated that there might be 
$30 to $40 million worth of business 
available for such a press each year. 
Thus, assuming the aforementioned 
six-fold saving, on an annual volume 
of $36 million, this pi’ess will save 
the customer $210 million. Certainly, 
in my opinion, the company or com- 
panies which provide this kind of 


the end of 1966, their average depreci- 
ated value of facilities was $480 mil- 
lion, or 2,12 times their average net 
woi'th of $226 million; their commit- 
ments to additional facilities (exclud- 
ing supersonic transports) averaged 
$544 million or 2.4 times their net 
worth; and their present facilities 
plus commitments averaged 4.6 tiinos 
their net worth. Take some elements 
of the aircraft manufacturing busi- 
ness. Boeing's existing depreciated 
facilities, plus commitments, cur- 
rently exceed its net wortli, and this 
does not reflect its commitment, esti- 
mated to he at least $500 million, to 
develop the 747. 


Spreading 

the 

Risk 

But let's assume tiiat, all factors 
considered, this press is too much for 
one company. I ask again, what’s 
wrong with spreading the risk amt 
forming a consortium or joint enter- 
prise for this purpose. In fact, if 
several companies, rather than only 
one, have an interest in it, there is 
the possibility that its utilization may 
be higher. In any case, I do not agree 
that competition for the parts pi'o- 
duced by the press should inhibit 
comnetiiic cninnmiloa from ioiniup* 


The Economics 
of the 
Big Press 
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I see in the big press a striking’ 
parallel. One of the forging compa- 
nies would finance as much as its cor- 
porate Judgment dictated and would 
operate the press. The balance would 
be provided by those companies 
which used its products, and each 
would he entitled to a share of the 
time indicated by the funds thus pro- 
vided. I would expect that the profit 
rate to the forging company, on parts 
produced for customers having a fi- 
nancial interest in the press, would 
reflect the degree to wliich the 
forger had committed his own funds, 
and I would further expect that the 
forger would pay something to those 
companies if the time spent in pro- 
ducing parts for non-members ex- 
ceeded the forging company’s pro 
r«fa investment. 

In brief, the answer is not, as one 
aerospace executive is reported to 
have said, one of government subsi- 
dies, It is finding a way to avoid gov- 
ernment subsidies. Make no mistake. 

I believe in government subsidies as 
much as anyone, where the national 
need is clear and where there is no 
practicable way in which it can he 
accomplished without subsidy. The 
airlines themselves are a case in 
point. So were the heavy presses of 
the early 1950s. I do not get that 
feeling with respect to the big press. 

So r fail to see, if in fact this press 
will do what industry claims it will 
do, why industry does not finance it. 
And I suggest that the discipline in- 
herent in making a profit is a mar- 
velous arbiter. If, bearing in mind 
the priorities of competing demands 
for capital, there is a profit to be 
made in this press, then it will be 
built. If there is not, then it won’t 
be, at least not by private industry. 
And if this turns out to be the case, 

I imagine the Government will find 
little profit in it either. 

Features of 
Privafe 
Ownership 

There is another wonderful fea- 
ture of the private ownership of pro- 
duction equipment: profit can be es- 
tablished on a basis of efficiency, and 
of value to the customer, in a free 
snarket. When the customer owns 


these facilities, profits are “adminis- 
tered,” if you will, and tiiey do not 
accurately measure or reward effi- 
ciency. Further, because of tlie re- 
duced risk, profits are properly lower 
than in industries where the 7nanu- 
facturer provides the facilities. They 
may even be below the point where 
they provide the wherewithal for re- 
search, for competent personnel, for 
all the other things needed for a 
thriving industiy. So we have a 
chieken-and-egg problem. Govern- 
ment fuimishing of facilities means 
low profits means goverament fur- 
nishing of facilities means low pro- 
fits, etc. 

Again I suggest that you get out 
of this rut, just as fast as you can. 
We will all be better off. 

Now I recognize that, if only one 
such laige press is built, the com- 
pany owning it will have at least a 
semi-monopoly on these types of 
forgings. Its profits, therefore, may 
l)e subject to some limitation. And 
although I detest monopoly, the prof- 
it in that case should be adequate to 
I’efleet the considerable risk involved 
and, as indicated, to assure the re- 
sources for research, for competent 
personnel, and for all the other pre- 
requisites of a healthy industry. 

As a parting thought, I would like 
to touch briefly on some statistics 
that may give you a little different 
insight into that old saw about lack 
of stability in defense business. In 
the years 1961 through 1966, annual 
defense sales of the aerospace indus- 
try remained relatively level in a 
range between $14.5 and $16.8 bil- 
lion. In fact, for the 10 years 1968 
through 1967, such sales have never 
been below $13 billion. This talk 
about instability in govemmental 
sales is true only in the context of 
sales above this figure, not below. 
During the same period, incidentally, 
non-defense sales increased from 
$3.6 to $5.8 billion. Relating this to 
your own business, in the yeai^ 1964, 
1965 and 1966, the Forging Industry 
Association reports that about 30 
percent of all forging shipments were 
made to aircraft and parts manufac- 
turers. The next largest user of forg- 
ings was the automotive industry at 
about 20 percent. 

Perhaps there is room for some 
change in the average forger’s con- 
cept of the importance of defense 
business in his corporate growth 
plan. 


Army Engineers Launch 
Fight Against Solid 
Waste Polfution 
Of Waterways 

The U.S. Army Corps of 
has launched a nation-wide ]n nKi’iitii 
to increase protection of twiviiriiiimi 
channels from impairment by illc^nl 
depo.sit of indiKstrial wa.sU'H nirilaiiiih^ 
solid materiahs into navifi'abh- 
ways. 

Engineer Corps field ofliee;; hav.' 
been instructed to .seek mil vst.b.li.-n'i 
and apply uniform enforcciumil 
ards aimed at: 

• Complete elimination, wlim-.- 
ible, of the discharge of indiiMfial 

waste.s that reduce tin* hiT 

navigation channels. 

• Reimbursement to llu' (b^Nini- 
ment by violator.^ for dredgiiiK i'i-Ih 
attributable to deposition of 

trial wastes. 

• Obtaining agreeinontH wflli imlii’t 
tries that will protect iiavi>;nti.cii 
rights and provide for ft>ru|ii‘ioiuliui-: 
the Government for dredgiiiK im.i-; 
where illegal dischargi's (■jinnol 1-- 
halted immediately. 

The Army’s jurisdiction i:i liiniliHl 
by Federal statutes to llir impair- 
ment of navigational cliuiiiiel riqiai-its' 
caused by suspended solidu in 
ti’ial wastes directly dlsrlmmi-d iu|i< 
navigable waters. Tin; Corps Im - 
authority over impairmmil of mk'i 
channels cau.sed by refuse mnH«-r lluv.. 
ing from streets and sowiu's iiud jer: 
ing into navigable waters in n lin'iid 
state. 

Actions within the Corp.s' jurhuls-- 
tion will be taken in coopovalloM \sllh 
the Federal Water PolliiLbni (‘nMir.l 
Administration (FWPCA), the slal. ? 
and other agencies haviitg jurisdii liuri 
over water pollution. Corps neld of- 
fices will consult with i-f^jiMiutl 
FWPCA representatives \vhono.r 
dredging to remove chaniiel-eloK«iiiK 
wastes has a water pollution liiiji-irJ.. 

The program will include a luiller. 
wide survey to identify viohill'i.'?. 
Also, the Corps’ Chicago disli'b-t ha’, 
a study under way to dev<do|i livh 
niques and criteria for (lelm’iiiinlvK 
the amount of suspended aoliils rer.- 
tained in industrial plant wnsle dis- 
charges. 
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Colonel James F. Mothersbaugh^ USAF (Ret-.) 


The term “logistics” might be com- 
pared to “iceberg” as to implications. 
In both instances there is much 
more in existence than is readily ap- 
parent. What contribution can logis- 
tics make to a weapon system ? When 
must logistics be considered to enjoy 
alleged benefits of weapon system 
readiness? What can be done to im- 
prove logistics? As a matter of fact, 
would you please define logistics? 
These are the move searching type 
questions received by practicing lo- 
gisticians and those who have re- 
treated to the second line of oifense, 
that of teaching or crusading for 
logistics improvements. 

Since World War II great strides 
have been made in technology ad- 
vancement. Breakthroughs in scien- 
tilic as well as fabrication processes 
have placed highly sophisticated and 
correspondingly complex weapon sys- 
tems and countermeasures within the 
state of the art, and many witliin our 
inventory. Unfortunately, manage- 
ment schools of discipline, the meth- 
ods, procedures and techniques nec- 
essary to acquire and logistically 
support these technological achieve- 
ments have not enjoyed the same de- 
gree of progress. It must also be 
acknowledged that logistic support, 
not enjoying the glamour possessed 
l)y technology, has not received a 
comparable amount of top manage- 
ment attention, at least not with the 
enthusiasm and perfection of tech- 
nology. 

Many significant changes have oc- 
curred in the concept of weapon sys- 
tem acquisition, i.e., the prototype 
test era (fly before you buy), the 
concurrency concept (buy before you 
fly), the four-step life cycle condi- 
tional descision procedure and, more 
recently, the total package procure- 
ment with its attendant Government- 
contractor “disengagement” policy, 
all of which have required significant 
reaction from logistic support func- 
tions in order to fulfill the in-service 
support mission. Many incremental, 


improvised, and sometime frantic 
stop-gap measures have been imple- 
mented by functional logistic support 
agencies to accommodate these radi- 
cal new approaches to acquiring the 
best performing weapon system, at 
the most economic cost, within the 
time period it could be effective. 

Logistic management personnel 
and top defense planners might well 
Ijo criticized for not having devoted 
move research and develoiimont em- 
phasis to the logistic planning and 
support function, to have ensuretl a 
compai’able basis for logistic action 
rather than reaction, to accommo- 
date those new acquisition concepts. 
If improvements in logistical capabil- 
ities ai'o to keep abreast of acquisition 
and operational needs, it becomes 
necessary that top level manage- 
ment planners and decision mak- 
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Cl’S, in other than the logistics field, 
know the functions and elements com- 
prising- logistics, and lend their sup- 
port to the logistic cause during the 
analysis, review and decision-making 
process. This article will attempt to 
identify the functions involved in 
logistic.^, some of the sigiiificuiit ele- 
nient.s worthy of intensified manage- 
ment attention within tliose functions 
and, hopefully, provide an apprecia- 
tion of the need for and the scojjo of 
log-istic involveinont early and con- 
Uimously in the weapon system acqui- 
sition jirocess. 


Definitions 


Maybe a good place to start the 
(liscussion is in regard to some of 
those Intent entities that lurk in the 
filmy shadows of the all embracing 
term, “logistics.” Logistics could he 
cleiined ns: 

The planning and acquisition 
from initial concept for the serv- 
ices necessary on hardware and 
software to attain and -sustain a 
specific support requirement or 
need. 

There are i\o formal institutions or 
Service schools that graduate a logis- 
tician, with nnjiHfipnl inn ri'ndnnl.isilH 
entitling hi 
t -‘ - 
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pole in the weapon system tent that 
would dictate the combat I’cadiness 
date of the system, if not its actual 
activation date. 

While there may be many defini- 
tions of logistics, program/project 
management logistics is a composite 
of^ several functional disciplines fa- 
miliar to most everyone associated 
with the Military Services and can 
be identified as: maintenance, supply, 
procurement, transportation, person- 
nel, facilities and their attendant 
reporting and documentation method- 
ologies. Under these functional disci- 
plines will be further identifications 
of elements and tasks that collective- 
ly fulfill the complete logistic re- 
qiiirement of an individual weapon 
or support system, e.g., provisioning 
of spare components and repair parts, 
source coding of reparable items and 
levels of repair authorized, common 
item support, technical orders, liigh- 
value item identification and control, 
p-ound support equipment, material 
improvements, packing, preservation, 
vvp’ehousing, inspection, servicing, 
skill requirements, training devices 
and curriculum, manning quantities, 
etc. 

Within the functions, elements and 
tasks of the total logistic require- 
ment and its progression from con- 
cept formulation to phase-out from 
the inventory, there are actions which 
can proceed in parallel, and those that 
must suffer the dependency of series 
progress subsequent to some particu- 
lar* action completion. Something com- 
mon to all of these ultimate actions is 
their need for early planning consid- 
erations, and progressive refinement to 
further define more specifically logis- 
tics requirements as visibility im- 
proves further down the weapon sys- 
tem life cycle. 

Let us review some of the more im- 
portant logistics functions starting 
with the most vital one, maintenance. 
Our review will not be in compari- 
son of cost, importance of precise 
planning and control to assure the 
composite product will make its 
appearance on a predetermined "need 
date,” nor the degree of time, effort, 
energy, or brains necessary to attain 
that remarkable achievement. Rather, 
it will be from the point of view that 
maintenance is the fusion point of all 
those endeavors. A deficiency in any 
one of the contributory functions, ele- 
ments, or tasks we will discuss. 


whether within the logistics realm or 
external to that function, will require 
maintenance to brace itself for the 
inevitable bow wave that is headed its 
way. 


Maintenance 


Assume, momentarily, that main- 
tenance is the dependent function 
within logistics, that all other logis- 
tic functions, elements and tasks are 
dressed upon for time-on-target fu- 
sion of their action inputs. Then let 
us delay, temporarily, further discus- 
sion of other logistic items, in order 
to address ourselves to the time se- 
quencing of the weapon system ac- 
quisition cycle that must first con- 
sider this maintenance function. 
Concept formulation is generally the 
earliest planning phase of concern to 
weapon system managers. 

Concept formulation addresses it- 
self to feasibility and cost-effective- 
ness studies of various approaches 
to fulfill a stated military require- 
ment and, possibly, weapon and sub- 
system analysis studies, the ultimate 
objective of which is fundaraentelly 
two-fold: first, to select the best mix 
of system feasibility approaches in 
or within development capability 
and, secondly, to provide a basis of 
conditional decision to establish a 
program baseline configuration in 
order to proceed into engineering or 
operational system development 
in the contract definition phase. 

The extent of logistical elements 
input appropriate for feasibility con- 
sideration in this early life cycle 
phase is proportional to, and some- 
what dependent upon, the state of the 
art, or the degree of development 
yet required on the basic weapon sys- 
tem. For example, a new cargo 
aircraft would include concept, feasi- 
bility, and specific itemized require- 
ments in considerable detail on most 
logistic functions and elements, be- 
cause previous similar systems could 
provide specification data for re- 
quirements, identification and anal- 
ysis pui-poses. On the other hand, 
maintenance of a space rendezvous 
station would require extensive de- 
velopment action, spawning a multi- 
tude of logistic problems not previ- 
ously encountered and for which no, 


or possibly only limited, test siriniln- 
tion experience data was avuihiblo. 
Under the latter condition, the mini- 
mum logistical ingredient csKential 
would be a maintenance coiicopt. 
upon which ultimately could In- <-r-n- 
stnicted the other functions and ido- 
ments of logistics requirements. As 
progress continues clown the life ry. 
cle, succeeding actions in logisUrs 
can and must become more spin'illo 
and detailed. 

The development and prcidueliwi 
baselines are the flood gates in llic- 
weapon system life cycle that iiufcdd 
a multitude of complex and intrr- 
meshed logistic actions. The iiiainlc- 
nance concept established in the con- 
cept formulation phase imi.sl identify 
whether conventional metliods of 
maintenance will be employed, <ir if 
development of a new enpaldfity is 
requix-ed. Specific requiremenls imisi 
be stated such as: 

« Turn-around time for r(!liuim'h 
of the weapon sy.stem, and/or tin* 
readiness rates expected. TIuh rt.uld 
measure the supportability and nndii- 
tainability characteristics of Uie eml 
article. 

• Utilization rate.s projci-lid 
could quantify the minimum use lev- 
els, witli factox’s to con.sid(sr for in- 
creased utilization which would allow 
tactical flexibility anti growth ftir 
new targeting and miaatoa tcqiiiic- 
ments. 

• Fall-out rate of the oinl il. iiiH 
could be used to measure IIk! effirl 
of use on readiness and rolialiilil) 
attainment. 

• "Manhours per flying or I’omli- 
ness hour” being a measureiiH'iil i.f 
operational costs of maintenance iit 
a specified use or rate levcd, at ti 
given mean-time-to-repaii* (M'ri'H) 
and mean-time-between-fuilnre (M- 
TBF). 

The foregoing requirementn are llic 
most significant considerntloiiH for 
total logistic weapon system mesis- 
urement. Some other subordinate fac- 
tors for cost-effectiveness anti trade- 
off consideration are: 

• Maintainability expressed in 
maintenance manhours per flying or 
readiness hour for subsysteniH and 
select components. 

• Mean-time-to-repaii' of the Biih- 
systems and select eompononls and 
accessibility thereto within the weap- 
on system itself. 
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® Reliability stipulations ex 
- pressed m niean-time-between failure 
of the subsystems and their major 
components. 

® Maintenance personnel basic 
knoudedp prerequisites prior to spe- 
cialized training. ^ ^ 

® Specialized training necessary 
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Suppjy Function 


n ficant logistic function critical fo 
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and test equipment, spare coinno- 
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sponsible for weapon system and in- 
itial provisioning procurement. Sub- 
sequently, however, reprocurement of 
support items are tlie item/commodity 
managers’ responsibility. The time 
period in which they pick up that 
responsibility varies within the De- 
pai-tments. While planning for the re- 
procurement activity should be consid- 
ered early in the weapon system life 
cycle, normally the action does not 
physically take place until well into 
the acquisition plia.se. Predominantly, 
reprocurement actions are taken sub- 
sequent to testing and after the be- 
ginning of the operational phase. 
Long lead time items are exceptions 
to this policy. Initial test support 
table lists are purdfied and, hopefully, 
testing progression has begun to 
stabilize configuration and qualify 
subsystems and components. 


Personnel Considerations 


Another important link in the lo- 
gistic chain is the personnel I’equire- 
ments. From the logi.stical point of 
view it must include the human, ma- 
chine, environment relationships in 
determining total requirements. All 
too often, the training devices nece.s- 
sary to prepare the operators and 
maintenance personnel for military 
weapon systems have not been timely, 
ha\’e not been configured like the ul- 
timate end Item, and have not done 
the job of training those initial crews 
prior to tactical performance. 

With the advent of modern tech- 
nology, weapon systems have become 
highly complex. Determination must 
be made concerning what basic educa- 
tional qualifications are necessary, 
the skill level requirement to per- 
form various levels of maintenance 
support tasks, the quantitie.s of those 
skills and per.sonnel needed, curricu- 
lum courses to achieve that knowl- 
edge level, and the training devices 
necessary to transfer and demon- 
strate that performance level knowl- 
edge. The lead times involved in re- 
view and analysis to achieve that 
capability have many dependent var- 
iables frauglit with delay hazards. 
Objective milestoning, with unrelent- 
ing management attention for prog- 
ress, is the only method of achieving 
an adequate training postui*e by the 
weaipon system need date, which is 
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normally 90 to 120 days prior to tac- 
tical activation date. 


Transportation Facilities 


Transportation and facility re- 
quirements are two functional cate- 
gories of logistic ingredients vital to 
weapon system readiness and opera- 
tional flexibility. Both of these weap- 
on system support prerequisites in- 
volve long lead time budget planning, 
and are dependent upon the mainte- 
nance, supply and operational con- 
cepts. 

These two functions have tradi- 
tionally responded to the need so con- 
sistently that there is a tendency to 
"take for granted” their support, 
without deliberately defining and pro- 
jecting qualitative and quantitative 
requirements in these functional 
areas. Premium transportation to 
and from a central repair site, or 
issue from a central storage site, 
might well be offset cost-wise by the 
reduction of high value compo- 
nents required for a disbursed inven- 
tory, while enjoying an improved 
availability effectiveness as well. 
Correspondingly, mobile support 
teams might satisfy an operational 
deployment mobility requirement, 
while simultaneously fulfilling a fa- 
cility requirement as well. As an ex- 
ample, jet engine te.st cells were ini- 
tially a semi-peiTOanent facility as 
were aircraft weighing scales. Both 
are now highly portable and mobile. 
Early planning and definition of re- 
quirements will allow these two vital 
functions to act, rather than x’eact to 
a weapon systems need. 


Technical Data 


Throughout the functions, ele- 
ments and tasks involving logistics 
flows tlie life blood of a sustained 
support capability, technical data. 
This includes technical orders, draw- 
ings, aperture cards, microfilms, relia- 
bility and maintainability factors, de- 
ficiency reporting, and all other data 
required to operate and maintain 
the weapon system and its support 
equipment at a high operational read- 
iness state. Fund estimating tech- 


niques are at best vague, in the enrly 
concept formulation fea.sibility study 
time period for this vital ingredient, 
However, during contract dafmitiyn, 
qualitative and quantitative require- 
ments can be defined and state<l in 
the RPF. The requirements .should 
identify specific type and format of 
data desired, as there are ex<:es.si\e 
co.sts involved in certain types of for- 
mat, even tliough all are acceptaldi' 
under DOD policy guidance, dejKuul- 
ing on the specific need. 


Contractor Support 


A final function, not to b(’ forgot- 
ten, is contractor support. 'I’lie nm- 
eept formulation studies .slmulil idiui- 
tify to what extent conlractitr sup- 
port is to be required. All Militury 
Departments employ .such Kupport to 
at least a limited degree. .Soiiie 
weapon systems elect to use it ex- 
tensively, and for an extendtMl |)erirnl 
of time down the operational life 
cycle until design stability and or’ 
ganic capabilities are achieved, He- 
gardle.ss of the planncnl use, siii-h 
facts are identifiable eai’Iy ami 
should materialize as .specific l•(M|nil'e• 
ments upon which co.sts aiul work- 
breakout ta.sks can be a.s.snciated for 
proposal response. 


Applying the Plan 


The logistic support plan is ini' 
tially executed within api)roximale]y 
10 to 45 days after contract .‘dgiim 
ture. Provisioning actions gel undi r 
way, and procurement of initial 
port and follow-on roprocurenirnt 
suppox't commitment obligatioriH jui' 
formulated. Test support tables ave 
exercised and progressively refltiid 
to purify follow-on reprooiiremeiil, 
as configuration of the weapon 
tem stabilizes. Many factors, ouUsidc 
of the logistic sphere, influence at' 
taining and sustaining that fully 
equipped, combat I’eady weapon aya- 
tem status envisioned by all. 

Let us look at a couple of the moTC 
influential factox's; first, changes, ^‘»r■ 
mal change control discipline doca 
not really come to bear until the pro- 
duction baseline configux*ation liiis 
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been established, and the require- 
ments of ANA Bulletin 445 apply. 
Once this point has been reached in 
the acquisition cycle, logisticians must 
consider and commit their activities 
to each change considering the im- 
pact involved in funds, materiel, 
schedule, and their ability to support 
the influencing requirement generat- 
ing the change. These changes can 
be far-reaching, e.g., the plan for a 
strategic, higli-altitude bomber, for 
tactical reasons, being changed to 
a low-level, all-weather strike capa- 
bility; tlie straight deck aii-craft 
carrier, whose capability to support 
combat operations was enhanced by 
addition of the canted deck; the artil- 
lery piece and its awesome capability 
improvement through adaptability to 
the use of atomic munitions. 

In each case cited, the changes had 
something in common. Each was mon- 
umental in its impact on the logistics 
functions of maintenance, supply, 
personnel, transportation, facilities 
and technical data, as well as the ele- 
ments and tasks subordinate to those 
functions. Extensive provisioning re- 
views were necessary. Personnel 
training, skills, numbei’s of peivson- 
nel, human factors and training de- 
vices were involved. New tools, test- 
ing, and repair procedures required 
changed original needs, and probably 
rcndoi’ed most of those original needs 
either obsolete or subject to retrofit 
modifications. It is difficult for one, 
who has an appreciation of the lo- 
gistic tasks involved, to envision how 
timely and adequate support came to 
pass in the actual examples refer- 
enced. This is because logistics is not 
yet a science. 

A second influential factor is ma- 
teriel deficiency reporting which gen- 
erates inservice modification changes. 
It generates data for analysis con- 
sidering systems and components that 
are high maintenance manhour con- 
sumers, and those causing exces.sive 
weapon system down time, increased 
overhaul requirements with related 
spares consumption, mission aborts, 
etc. This type of a reporting system 
is employed by all of the Military 
Departments. It provides the media 
for improved reliability and overall 
product improvement needed in sup- 
port of weapon systems, by reuse of 
the reliable subsystems and compo- 
nents in future weapon systems, where 
practical, and non-use or redesign of 
the unreliable items. 


LogisHcs Support 


From a logistic support view, 
herein lies a great potential yet un- 
tappe<l for improved and more effec- 
tive support, at ixiduced costs across 
the boaixl, in the logistic functions, 
elements and tasks. In-Service engi- 
neers, in coordination with design 
engineers, could, if properly moti- 
vated by upper echelons of manage- 
ment, achieve meaningful weapon 
system support improvements in ini- 
tial design thi*ough analysis and appli- 
cation of this available data. Using 
a qualified item has its attendant sav- 
ings in design costs, technical data, 
in-being repair capability, mainte- 
nance learning curve established, 
supply channels stabilized, training 
courses and personnel skill i*equii*c- 
ments determined, etc., not to men- 
tion a known proven reliability 
factor. 

Concurrent witli this effort is the 
need for in-Seiwice engineering con- 
siderations during design for main- 
tainability requirements conceniing 
man-machine relationships, e.p., com- 
posite grouping within a weapon sys- 
tem of munitions, hydraulic, electri- 
cal, pneumatic and other subsystem- 
x’olated components, rather than 
space available placement. This 
would allow full, simultaneous main- 
tenance personnel saturation for turn 
around or ro-launcli. Also of impor- 
tance is tlie consideration for natural 
body movements and positions of the 
maintenance technicians during the 
act of accomplLshing a maintenance 
task, i.e., standing on the floor or 
deck rather than on a maintenance 
stand or reacliing back into an inac- 
cessible crevice. Use of standard 
tools rather than special tools is an- 
other important factor in reducing 
the quantity of inventoiy items re- 
quired. 

Thirdly, all of the Military De- 
partments have a functional method 
of doing logistical business. Deter- 
mination of respective requirements 
of those various logistic functions, 
their time-phasing requirements and 
shifting of charter responsibilities 
during weapon system life cycle pi*o- 
gression is a highly intricate process. 
Currently, there is no one central 
staff agency within the project/pro- 
gram manager's organization, which 


is responsible for correlating this 
massive, complex, costly and vital 
effort into a fused, tiine-on-target 
realization. This void in our man- 
agement scheme to acquire weapon 
systems is directly oppo.scd to the 
concept of management by ex- 
ception, unless of course one wants 
to believe no problem exists in plan- 
ning and acquiring logistic supjiort 
of our weapon systems and related 
equipment. The diversifietl functions 
and fragmented organization.^, chart- 
ed to exercise control of logistics sup- 
port to program/project manage- 
ment, Ima many built-in cracks into 
which delegated and redelegated lo- 
gistic tasks can fall. The pro- 
gram/project management oflke needs 
a staff agency resiionsiblc to its 
director for all logistics requirements 
of Ids program/project. It would be 
responsible for blending the in-Seiw- 
ice/devolopment engineering design 
into the best poiTormance/niaintain- 
ability configuration trade-ofi', and for 
meshing all the logistic functions, 
elements and tasks into hanlwaro, 
software and services on a pre-dotor- 
mined "need date^’ basis. 

Significant byproduct bonofUs ivoulcl 
be accrued by this management ap- 
plication: 

• Tlie principle of intensifying 
managememt where a significant 
monetary and ofl’cctiveness improve- 
ment potential exists for the eflxirt 
and cost outlay to attain that im- 
provement, 

0 A centralized control of logis- 
tic requirenionts and ininit to the 
total weapon system, rather than the 
fragmented, tunnelizod achievement 
now being' experienced. 

0 Professionalism would be re- 
leased, the engineers for doing engi- 
neering and the logistician to apply his 
talents toward needs for which cur- 
rently many design engineering 
hours are being consumed, trying to 
fulfill what is believed to be valid 
logistic requirements. 

0 Establisli the baseline for initial 
functional ijiputs of all logistical 
agencies, servo as the cornerstone 
upon which to base the operational 
planning, and provide continuity sub- 
sequent to transitioning of the weap- 
on system from program/projoct to 
functional type management. 

0 Proi’ide the logistician with the 
stature, prestige and responsibility 
commensurate with his government, 
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iiiilit.'irv atiii c'oiiiin(?iTial eounter- 
ii which is long 

r.vaniuc if co-st, schedule and 
jififoi’niatice are to be the true oli- 
j.ctive.s in prograin/iji’oject manage- 
iiniU. 

I-oj/isiics, to bo sure, will for a 
c-uisiik-rablo time pei'iod remain an 
art rather than a science. However, 
further ii.so of available management 
jn’inei{)1e.s and discipline.^ could im- 
I>rove it.s effectiveness considerably, 
wlien they are applied against spe- 
cific.s such as the monetary, stature 
and re.sponsibilitios referenced previ- 
ously. An all-out research effort is 
needed to identify additional logistic 
retiuiroments reducible to factors that 
are computer digestible. Re.search ef- 
forts in the use of computers to seiwe 
logistics should be intensified; espe- 
cially in cost estimation and early 
[)lanning and requirements determina- 
tion phase, because it is here the sup- 
port co.sls might well decide which 
weapon system or which concept of 
support i.s acceptable within certain 
time and dollar constraints. 

For years to come, much profes- 
•sionnl guessing will .still be involved 
in e.stimating logistic requirements 
across the board. Some of these esti- 
mate.s will he good and some bad, 
with co.sts and schedules probably be- 
ing the mo.st nebulous. Regardless of 
what is (lone to improve the logistic 
po.sture, the job will get done in the 
future ju.st as it has in the past, but 
the accomplishment story does not 
stop there. While we like to think we 
live in a mechanical computerized 
age of pushbutton capability, if wc 
eliminate the human determination to 
get the jol) done regardless or in spite 
of conditions our electronic, automatic, 
scientific management bubbles would 
undoubtedly burst. That is not to say 
management planning, conti-ol and di- 
rection are not necessary but, hope- 
fully, it is to identify to management 
at all levels that their decisions have 
far-reaching effects on the logistic en- 
velope. They .should demand exhaus- 
tive logLstic inputs to all plans and 
deliberations, with detailed considera- 
tion of impacUs to logistic and com- 
mitments as to acceptability of those 
impacts by a responsible designated 
logistician. If this is not done, the 
logistic requirement you don’t foretell 
will surface downstream and cost like 
hell, in dollars, schedule and combat 
readiness of our weapon systems. 
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ABOUT PEOPLE 
(Contimied from page 19) 

ier, Commandant of the Fouideenth 
Naval Dist., and Commander, Pearl 
Harbor Naval Base. 

RAdm. Eli T. Reich has been as- 
signed as Asst. Dep. Chief of Naval 
Operations (Logistics). 

RAdm. Stephen Sherwood has as- 
sumed command of the Naval Sup- 
ply Center, San Diego, Calif, reliev- 
ing RAdm. Lcland P. Kimball. 

Dr. Donald Ross has been appointed 
as Associate Technical Dir. and Head 
of tlie Acoustics and Vibmtion Lab- 
oratory, Naval Ship Research and 
Development Center, Washington, D.C, 

Harvey L, Cupp has been named 
Superintendent of the Aircraft, Weap- 
ons, and Ship Div., Engineering Dep. 
(Ship Installations), Naval Air En- 
gineering Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The following captain assignments 
have been announced by the Bureau 
of Personnel: 

Capt. Robert R. Crutchfield, Asst. 
Chief of Naval Pei'sonnel (Plans and 
Programs); Capt. Jerome J. Scheela, 
(SC), Commanding Officer, Naval 
Supply Center, Pearl Harbor, Ha- 
waii; Capt. Howard P. Curren (CEC), 
Commanding Officer, Chesapeake Div., 
Naval Pacilitdes Engineering Com- 
mand, Washington D.C.; Capt. Oscar 
P, Dreyer, Commanding Officer, Mis- 
sile Engineering Station; Port Huen- 
eme, Calif.; Capt. William M. Gus- 
tafson, (CEC), Commanding Officer, 
Gulf Div., Naval Facilities Engineer- 
ing Command, New Orleans, La.; 
Capt. W. A. Hopkins, Commanding 
Officer, Naval Air Engineering Cen- 
ter, Philadelphia, Pa,; Capt. George 


Naval Ordnance Missile Test Facil- 
ity, White Sands Missile Range, N.M.; 
Capt. Charles R. Lee, Dir. of Sup- 
ply, Naval Weapons Center, Cliina 
Lake, Calif.; Capt. Roland Rievc 
(SC), Dep. Commander (Planning & 
Policy), Naval Supply Sy.stems Com- 
mand; and Capt. Edward M. .Sand- 
ers, Asst. Commander (Research nnii 
Development), Naval Facililio.s En- 
gineer Command Headciuarlers, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE 
AIR FORCE 

Norman S. Paul, Under Socrolary 
of the Air Force, has aniiouneed hi.s 
resignation to become clTeclivo Hepl. 
30, 19G7. The President has nomi- 
nated Townsend lloopes, Pi'itici])i!l 
Dep. Asst. Sooi’ctju'y of Defense (In- 
toniational Security Affairs), to he 
Mr. Paul's successor. 

Maj. Gen. Don Couplaud, hiiK Itmi 
assigned ns Assistant to the Cnmp- 
trollor of the Air Force. Brig. (Jen. 
George E. Brown relieves Gen. Coup- 
land as Auditor General, in the Of- 
fice of the Air Force Comptrolloi'. 

Maj. Gen. Donald W. (rmliani, lin^ 
been assigned us Dir., Maintonaaco 
Engineering, Air Force Logistics 
Command Headquartei’s, Wfighl- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

The following assignments Itavr 
been made in tlin Air Force SyslniiH 
Command: 

Brig. Harold C. Tinihner, Deii, 
Chief of Staff, (Comptrollei'), Ih), 
APSC, Androw.s AFB, Md.; Dr, Alan 
M. Lovelace, Dir,, Air Force Matr- 
rials Laboratory, Wright-l'alti'riion 
APB, Ohio; Col. Geoffrey Chcnillp, 
Director of Information, Ilq, AFSC; 
Col. M. A. Ci'istn<loro, D(i[>. for T'n- 
gineering, Aoronauticul SystciiiH Hh'., 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio; Col 
Robert W. Dickerson, Dcq). for Com- 
munications, Electronic Systems Div., 
L. G. Hanscom Field, Mass.; Cel. 
Robert A. DulTy, Dep. for Ro-Enliy 
Systems, Spaco and Missih! SyateniR 
Organization, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Col. Roy E. Guy, Dep, Dir., Policy 
and Concepts Planning, Ilq, AFSC; 
Col. Robert D. llipport. System Pro- 
gram Dir., Advanced Manned Slrnle- 
gic Aircraft, Aei*onauticnl Systems 
Div.; Col. T. A, Rccifiold, Track Direc- 
tor, Holloman APB, N.M.; and Col. 
Lee R. Standifer, Director, Technol- 
ogy and Subsystems, Foreign Tech- 
nology Div., Wright-Patterson AFIl 
Ohio. 
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RESEARCH REPORTS 


Authorized DOD contractors and 
grantees may obtain these docu- 
ments without charge from: 
Defense Documentation Center 
Cameron Station 
Alexandria, Va. 22314 
Others may purchase these docu- 
ments at the price indicated from: 
Clearinghouse for Federal and 
Scientific Information 
Department of Commerce 
Springfield, Va. 22161 


Micrography of Tubular-Type Bat- 
tery Plates. Naval Research Lab., 
Washington, D.C., Oct. 1966, 29 p. 
Order No. AD-643 760. ?3. 

High Rate Batteries. Naval Re- 
search Lab., Washington, D.C., Sept. 
1966, 22 p. Order No. AD-646 942. $3. 

Evaluation of Rechargeable Lith- 
ium-Copper Chloride Organic Electro- 
lyte Battery System. Mailory and Co., 
Burlington, Mass., for the Anny, 
Sept. 1966, 80 p. Order No. AD-G43 
378. $3. 

Optimum Electrode Cavities for 
Thermionic Energy Converters. 
Thermo Electi'on Engineering Corp., 
Waltham, Mass., for the Air Force, 
Aug. 1966, 89 p. Order No. AD-641 
432. $3. 

Gas Chromatographic Analysis of 
the Pyrolysis Proilucts of Organic Ma- 
terials. Rock Island Arsenal, Amiy 
Weapons Command, Rock Island, 111., 
Oct. 1966, 19 p. Order No. AD-644 
648. $3. 

Notched Properties of High- 
Strength Alloys at Various Load 
Rates and Temperatures. Ai’my Mate- 
rials Research Agency, Watertown, 
Mass., July 1966, 26 p. Order No. 
AD-647 884. $3. 

Preparation of Thin Foils for Elec- 
tron Microscopy by a Rotating Poly- 
tetrafluoroethylene Holder. Navy Ma- 
rine Engineering Lab., Annapolis, 
Md,, Feb. 1967, 17 p. Order No. AD- 
647 183. $3. 

The Present Status of Chemical Re- 
search in Atmosphere Purification and 
Control on Nuclenr-powere<l Subma- 
rines. Naval Research Lab., Washing- 
ton, D.C., Jan. 1967, 60 p. Order No. 
AD-848 606. $3. 




Development of Equipment and 
Technique.^ for Complex Fatigue 
Loading. Aei'oprojects, Inc., West 
Chester, Pa,, for the Anny, Dec. 1966, 
76 p. Order No. AD-646 647. $3. 

Ultrasonic Spectroscopy. Army Ma- 
terials Research Agency, Watertown, 
Mass., Dec. 1966, 19 p. Order No. 
AD-647 918. $3. 

A Report Guide to Ultrasonic Test- 
ing Literature, Vol. III. Army Mate- 
rials Research Agency, Watertown, 
Mass., Dec. 1866, 8B p. Order No. AD- 
648 906. 53. 

Method for Extension of Dielectric 
Constant and Loss Measurements of 
Liquids to lOOMHz with a Fixed- 
Geometry Sample Holder. Han*y Dia- 
mond Laboi’atories, Washington, D.G., 
for the Army, Nov. 1966, 30 p. Order 
No. AD-646 665. $3. 

Determination of Carbon Black In 
High Gloss Enamels and Lacquers. 
Anny Coating & Chemical Lnb., 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md., Nov. 
1966, 12 p. Order No. AD-646 381. 
53. 

Use of Thin-Layer Chromatography 
(TLC) for Identification of Aircraft 
Engine Oil Components. Naval Re- 
search Lab., Washington, D.C., Nov. 
1966, 16 p. Order No. AD-646 699. $3. 

Manual for tlie Use of the Uni- 
versal Stage in Optical Crystallog- 
raphy. Naval Propellant Plant, Indian 
Head, Md., July 1966, 76 p, Oi*dcr No. 
AD-801 791. $3. 

Measurement of Gas Density by 
Electron Scattering. Arnold Engineer- 
ing Development Center, Arnold Air 
Force Station, Tenn., Feb. 1967, 113 
p. Order No. AD-646 690. $3. 

Progress in Air Cushion Vehicles, 
David Taylor Model Basin, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Oct, 1966, 60 p. Order No. 
AD-646 607. $3. 

Development Design Methods for 
Predicting Hypersonic Aerodynamic 
Control Characteristics. Lockheed- 
Califomia Go., Burbank, Calif., for 
the Air Foreo, Sept. 1966, S68 p. 
Order No. AD-644 261. $3. 

Proceedings of Seminar on Theo- 
retical Inviscid Fluid Mechanics. 
Naval Ordnance Lab., White Oak, 
Md., Sept. 1966, 122 p. Order No. 
AD-642 771. $3. 

The Synthesis and Characterization 
of Spiro Polymers. Naval Ordnance 



Lab., White Oak, Md., Sept. 1966; 
36 p. Order No. AD-641 873. $3. 

Dry-Packed Beds for the Removal 
of Strong-Acid Gases from Recycled 
Atmospheres. Naval Research Lab., 
Washington, D.C., A\ig. 1966, 13 p. 
Order No. AD-642 274. $3. 

Ferrocene and Ferrocene Deriva- 
tives. Redstone Scientific Information 
Center, Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, 
Ala., Sept. 1966, 425 p. Order No. 
AD-646 876. $3. 

Eigtheeiith Materials Review. 
Chemical Research and Development 
Labs., Edgewood Arsenal, Md., Dec. 
1966, 76 p, Order No. AD-474 966. $3. 

DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 
CIRCULARS 


Distribution is made auto- 
matically by the U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office to sub- 
scribers of the Armed Service 
Procurement Regulation, 


Defense Procurement Circular No. 
54, June 26, 1967. (1) Establishment 
of eWAS Coordinating Group. (2) 
Material Inspection and Receiving 
Report Clause. (3) Procurement 
Management Reporting System, Sec- 
tion XXI, Parts 1 and 2. (4) Organi- 
zational Conflicts of Interest. (6) 
Foi-eign Purchases, Duty and Customs, 
(6) Accident Prevention Clause — 
ASPR 7-602.42(a). (7) Property 

Administration. 

GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
OFFICE PUBLICATIONS 


These publications may be 
purchased at the prices indi- 
cated from: U.S. Govemmont 
Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402. 


U. S. Government Organization 
Manual, 1907-1968. Described the cre- 
ation and authority, organization, 
and functions of the agencies in the 
legislative, judicial, and executive 
branches. Catolog No. GS 4.109:907. 
$ 2 . 
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Major General Wendell E. Carter, USAF 


Eiit-Iy in the Secretaiy of De- 
reco^(nize(i the need to manage 
the va^t defense eifovt in terms of 
main program entities, i.c., “output,” 
associating each “output” with all of 
the resource “inputs,” regardless of 
Cemgressiona! appropriations used to 
fund these resources. Such an asso- 
ciation of total resource requirements, 
with a given program under consid- 
eration, permits the performance of 
cost-effectiveness analysis (or cost- 
l)enetit or resource analysis) which, 
in turn, sharpens the judgment of 
and aids the decision maker. These 
considerations, among others, pointed 
to the need of bridging the established 
jdanning function, performed in 
terms of “output,” with the budget 
function performed in terms of “in- 
puts.” 

The application of resource analy- 
sis has been broadened to go far be- 
yond the military. The President’s 
memorandum to the Cabinet in August 
1965 and the implementing Bureau 
of the Budget Bulletin 66-3 estab- 
lished, throughout the Executive 
Branch of the Government, a Plan- 
ning-programming-budgeting system 
incorporating the most modem man- 
agement techniques now used in Gov- 
ernment and industry. 

The application of resource analy- 
sis is not limited to government de- 
partments. Indeed most large indus- 
trial concerns and the rapidly 
expanding research community have 
applied such techniques for many 
years to choose among risks, effec- 
tiveness and costs. Senator Hugh 
Scott (R,-Pa.) introduced a bill in 
the 89th Congress, and re-introduced 
it in the 90th Congress, proposing 
that the President appoint a national 
commission "to study and recom- 
mend the manner in which modern 
systems analysis and management 


techniques may be utilized to resolve 
national and community pi*obleras in 
the non-defense section.” 

In most of the extensive discus- 
sions of systems analysis as a tech- 
nique for laying out the facts for tlie 
decision maker, there has beeji gen- 
erally an implicit assumption that 
the “cost” side of cost/effectiveness 
analysis is easily produced, and that 
the major pi*oblem is measuring ef- 
fectiveness satisfactorily. I agree 
with the latter point, but believe it is 
time to emphasize equally the prob- 
lems of good cost or resource analy- 
sis. Good resource analysis depends 
on three factors: good methods, good 
data and good people. 

With the advent of the computer 
the impoi'tance of good methods and 
good data received considerable at- 
tention. To date, however, relatively 
little has been said about increasing 
the quality of the most important of 
the three resources, namely, people. 

This article addresses itself to this 
question of improving the quality 
among th^ personnel and in tlie 
profession as a whole. 

1 1 would seem appai’ent that there 
is a fundamental requirement for 
professionalism in all areas support- 
ing decisions with such significant 
implications as our national security. 
As application of systems analysis 
techniques is extended throughout 
activities of the Federal Government, 
to many state and local governments, 
and to the private sector of the econ- 
omy, it becomes obvious that there 
is an urgent and increasing need for 
professionalism among all who are 
performing cost analysis/cost effec- 
tiveness analysis as elemente of sys- 
tems analysis. 


Tlioi-e are many definitions of j>ro- 
fessionalism. I will state the one that 
best expresses the thought I wish to 
leave. By professionalism I mean "a 
calling which x-eqaiiros specialized 
knowledge and often long and inten- 
sive preparation, including instruc- 
tion in skills and methods as well as 
the scientific, liistorical, or acholarlj' 
principles underlying such skills autl 
methods; commits its members to 
continued study and to a kiinl of work 
which has for its prime puiqiose Iho 
rendering of a sjxecial service; ami 
maintains, by force of organization 
or concerted opinion, high standards 
of achievements and of conducl.” 

Specialized Knowlodgo 

Tlierc would probably be little dis- 
pute about the rcquiromont of a very 
high order of specialized knowlcdgi’ 
to prepare an estimate of resources 
required to build a Manned Orbiting 
Laboratory, or a supersonic Ivans- 
port in an international eomi)clilive 
environment, regardles.s of where on 
the govemment-induatry team tlis 
analyst may be sitting. 

That a long and intensive prqu- 
ration is necessary for an individ- 
ual to qualify to make such nn 
evaluation and analysis is not so im- 
mediately apparent. Yet these c|unli- 
ties are cliaracteriatics of efTcctive 
performance in this area. 

Practitionoi'S, who arc ncktiowl- 
edged as experts by their coinpidri- 
ots, all assert that good resource/ 
cost analysts are mndo not born. 
They learn largely by doing. 

Continued Study 

Nothing is more apparent than lb 
need for continued study Iwcaus* 
we have an exploding ixquirenicnl 
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both qualitative and quantitative, for 
skilled practitioners. 

As to whether these practitioners 
render a special service, I think it 
is clear that, in the defense environ- 
ment alone, the preparation of prop- 
er cost estimates and effective analy- 
sis of cost data, as a part of the total 
analysis, is of definite importance to 
the entire country. This is true if 
we consider that proper choice of 
major weapons, proper choice of con- 
tractors to develop and produce them, 
proper choice of force size and com- 
position of forces, not to mention the 
billions of dollars involved each year*, 
are fundamental to the security of 
the country. 

One, tlien, must note tire spreading 
of this analytical technique to all Fed- 
eral governmental activities and to 
many state and local communities, 
and to such major problem areas as 
urbanization, transportation, educa- 
tion, and the Great Society objectives. 
It, then, seems clear that the function 
of providing adequate cost estimates 
and appropriate analysis of such 
data is going to be of greater and 
greater impoi-tance to everyone in 
the United States. 

Standards of Achievement 
and Conduct 

There is a tremendous growth in 
the requirement for skilled rc- 
source/cost analysis personnel in 
both the Government and industry. 
In spite of the obvious need for 
standards which i<lentify the skills 
needed by a qualified person, there 
are no such standax'ds within the 
Civil Service. Neither are there spe- 
cial job titles against which individ- 
uals can be recruited, particulai'ly 
those from outside the Government. 

Partly as a result of this, ai'gu- 
ments ensue as to what qualities are 
required in prospective employees and 
what achievements represent those of 
good practitioners. There is no orga- 
nization or concerted opinion to set 
standards of achievement or conduct. 

The application of cost analysis to 
weapon system and force structure 
studies is young. This very youth 
would argue for an organization of 
professionals, with standards for 
acceptance, which would help achieve 
maturity and credence. 

On the basis of foregoing, it would 
appeal* that rules are needed to estab- 
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lish who are the real experts in re- 
source/cost dialysis. Agreement is 
needed on basic techniques and ap- 
proaches which ai’e acceptable. A 
broad continuing exchange of data 
and information on good techniques 
on a professional basis is necessai*y. 
In the long-tei*m intei*est of improv- 
ing the profession, thei*e is a requim- 
inent for a method of committing the 
members of the cost analysis com- 
munity to continued study and recog- 
nition of real authority. There is a 
need for an organization to “let in 
the good guys and keep out the bad 
guys” and something equivalent to a 
"white hat” for the good guys — to 
maintain by force of organization or 
concerted opinion high standai*ds of 
achievement and conduct. 

T 

A. he growth of systmns analysis as 
an elTective tool in decision making 
may have its Achilles^ heel in the 
lack of professionalism among re- 
source/cost analysis practitioners. In 
cost-efTectivenesa decisions, an in- 
formed knowledge of resoni'ces i*e- 
quired may, in many analyses, be the 
issue on whicli the decision turns, be 



Major General Wendell E. Carter, 
USAF, is the newly appointed Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Infor- 
mation) in the Oflice of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). 
At the time this article was written, 
ho was Deputy Chief of Staff (Comp- 
troller) of the Air Force Systems 
Command. In his new position, Gen- 
eral Carter is responsible for the 
collection, analysis and reiiorting of 
resource management Information for 
the Secretary of Defense. 


that in Government or industry, in 
national defense or international re- 
lations, or in problems facing the 
Great Society objectives. 

I urge those who are fascinated by 
the techniques of systems analysis to 
take more interest in the validity of 
cost information which feeds analyt- 
ical processes. I urge tliose who prac- 
tice the art of cost analysis to pro- 
fessionalize this art as fast as 
possible. If this is the wave of tlie 
future in decision making, it must 
assux*e that the best ingredients are 
available to contribute to the best 
decisioixs. 


TACFIRE Definition 
Phase Contracts Awarded 

Three indxistrial teams have been 
awarded definition phase contracts in 
the Army^s Tactical Fire Direction 
System (TACFIRE) progi*am. 

The three teams are lieaded by Bur- 
roughs Corp., Paoli, Pa.; Litton In- 
dustries,- Van Nuys, Calif.; and IBM 
Coi'p., Gaithei*sburg, Md. The five- 
month study contracts are valued at 
$1 million to $1.0 millioix each. 

TACFIRE is the lead system of the 
Army’s ovei*all tactical program to 
exploit the new technologies of data 
pi-ocessing and subminiatux'e oloc- 
tronies. This program, called Auto- 
matic Data Systems within the Field 
(ADSAF), is directed by Gexieral 
Roger M. Lilly, Commander of the 
Automatic Data Field Systems Com- 
ixiand, Fort Belvoir, Va. 

TACFIRE is a digital comi>uter- 
based system which will be designed 
to enhance the supporting fires of the 
field artillery by full or partial auto- 
mation of certain data-hunclling func- 
tions heretofore pi'oeossed manually. 
Significantly inci’oased response time 
and accuracy are design x*oquire- 
ments, 

TACFIRE is the first of three 
ADSAF systems to bo developed, and 
its general purpose hardware will be 
the basis for equipping other tactical 
data systems. 

The Army Electi*onics Command, 
Fort Monmouth, N.J., is furnishing 
procurement and technical support to 
the TACFIRE Project Manager. 
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Contracts of $1,000,000 and over 
awarded during the month of July 
1967. 

DEFENSE SUPPLY AGENCY 

3__Xhe Defense Personnel Support Center, 
Philndelphia. Pa., has awarded the fol* 
InwlnK contracts for combat boots : 

Endicott Johnson Corp., Endlcott, N.Y. 
$2,032,126. 268,800 pairs. 

H. H. Urown Shoe Co., Worcester. Mass. 
$2,009,270. 262.732 pairs. 

Addison Shoe Corp., Wynne, Ark. ?3,- 
346,498. 450,000 pairs. 

Genesco, Inc., Nashville. Tenn. $1,795.- 
199. 240,000 pairs. „ ^ 

Internationa! Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
$1,638,000. 200,000 pairs. 

Sportwelt Shoe Co., Nashua, N.H. $6.- 
745.883. 800.000 pairs. 

—The Defense Personnel Support Center, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has awarded the fol- 
lowins contracts for wind-resistant popim 
cloth: rt 

Burlingiton Industries, Cramerton, N.O. 
$1,893,760. 2.600,000 linear yards. 
Preatex, Inc., New York, N.Y. $1,712,- 
126. 2,226,000 linear yards. 

B. G. Colton & Co., New York, N.Y. 
$3,108,000. 4,000.000 linear yards. 
—Hunter Outdoor Products, Long Island 
City, N.Y. $1,840,448. 253,132 mountain 
sleeping bags. Defense Personnel Support 
Center, Philadelphia, Pa. __ 

5 — Hyater Co., Portland, Ore. $1,876,392. 189 
fork lift trucks. Defense General Supply 
Center, Richmond, Va. 

—Outboard Marine Corp., Waukegan, 111. 
$1,686,376. 1,200 centrifugal pumps. De- 
fense Construction Supply Center, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

6 — The Defense Personnel Support Center, 
Philadelphia, Fa., has awarded the fol- 
lowing contracts for men’s polyester/wool 
coats : 

Franklin Clothes, Woodbine, N.J. $2,- 
327.600. 100,000 coats. 

Marcie Dale, Inc., Atlantic City, NX 
$2,261,038. 112,770 coats. 

Merit Clothing Co., Mayfield, Ky. $3,- 
242,200. 130,000. 

Albert Turner & Co., New York, N.Y. 
$1,262,800. 66,000 coats. 

— West Point Pepperell, Inc., New York, 
N.Y. $1,400,760. 1,300,000 yards of cot- 
ton duck cloth. Defense Personnel Sup- 
port Center. Philadelphia, Pa. 

— International Textile Products, LaFolIette, 
Tenn. $1,386,743. 14,612 tent liners. De- 
fense Personnel Support Center, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

— Valley Metallurgical Processing Co., 
Essex, Conn. $1,346,354. 4,131,000 lbs. 
of aluminum powder. Defense General 
Supply Center, Richmond, Va. 

—Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Fa. 
$3,272,062. 10,011,400 lbs. of aluminum 
powder. Defense General Supply Center, 
Richmond, Va. 

12— W & S Garment Mfg. Co., Chicago, 111. 
$2,268,626. 861,920 cotton mattress covers. 
Defense Personnel Support Center, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

13— J. P. Stevens & Co., New York, N.Y. 
$1,808,869. 699,000 linear yards of tropical 
wool cloth. Defense Personnel Support 
Center, Philadelphia, Fa. 

17 — Camel Mfg. Co., Knoxville, Tenn. $1,- 
258,830. 6,719 kitchen tents. Defense Per- 
sonnel Support Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONTRACT LEGEND 
Contract information is listed in 
the following sequence! Date — 
Company — Value — Material or 
Work to be Performed— -Location 
Work Performed (If different 
than company location)— Con- 
tracting Agency. 


— MobU OU Com., New York, $1,019- 

000. 200.000 barrels of grade DF-A Arctic 
diesel fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Center, 
Alexandria, Va. «i 

24— Phipps Product Corp., Boston, Mass, 

414 642 Various quantities of petro-clienH- 
csls. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Alex- 
andria, Va. „ ,, 1 XT -v 

—Burlington Induatries, New York, N.Y. 
$3 703.690. 967,000 linear yards of wool 
serge cloth. Defense Personnel Suppoi t 
Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 

26 — Firestone Tire & Robber Co.. Akron, Ohio. 
$ 3 , 009 , 444 . 760,261 liners for steel hclmetfl. 
Defense Personnel Support Center, I hila- 
delphia, Pa. ^ ^ 

28— S. I. Handling Systems, Inc., Enstpn, Pn. 
$2,410,860. A mechanised materinls Imn- 
dllng system for the Defense Depot, Mem-- 
phis, Tenn. Defense Gonslruclion Supply 
Center. Columbus. Ohio. 

—Lane Myers Co., Protection, Kan. $1,286,- 
676 163,600 coils of concertina baroou 

wire. Defense Construction Supply Center. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

ARMY 

3— Federal Cartridge Corp., Minneapolis. 
Minn. $26,763,440. Production of various 
small arms ammunition. New Brighton, 
Minn. Ammunition Procurement & Supply 
Agency, Joliet. 111. , 

Harvey Aluminum Sales, Torrance, LalU. 

$7,628,916. Loading, assembHng and pack- 
ing medium caliber ammunition. Milnn, 
Tenn. Ammunition Procurement & Sup- 
ply Agency, Joliet, III. 

Savin Bros., Inc., Bloomfield, Conn. $S,- 

738,162. Construction of Black Rock Dam 
and appurtenant structures. Near Water- 
town and 'niomaston, Conn. Engineer 
Diet., Waltham, Maas. 

—Capital Radio Engineering Institute, 
Washington, D.G, $1,600,000. ClosBiUcd 
services. Electronics Command, Fort 
Monmouth, N.J. 

6 — Ryan Aeronautical Co.. San Diego, CnUf. 
$1,186,861. Engineering flight services for 
the MQM-34D target guided miusllc. Mc- 
Gregor Range, N.M.; San Diego; Okinawa ; 
Taiwan and Panama. Army Missile 
Command, Huntsville, Ain. 

7— Gibraltar Mfg. Co., Port Huron, Mich. 
$1,637,316. Sprocket tank drives for M48 
and M60 tanks. Tank Automotive Com- 
mand. Warren, Mich, 

— Rnlon Co., Aurora, III. $1,384,076. Plunger 
body aasembliea and firing pins nssombllcs 
for M48 fuzes, Chicago, III. Ammunition 
Procurement & Supply Agency, Joliet, III. 

10 — ^Mansfield Tire & Rnbher Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio. $1,072,362, Tires for ^4-ton trucks. 
Tank Automotive Command, Warren, Mich. 

11 — International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., Nutley, NJ. $18,570,363. $1,000,- 
£21, Radio sets and tncUcal antenna 
aystems. Clifton, N.J. Bleotronics Com- 
mand, Philadelphia, Pa. 

— R. L. Coble Construction Co., Montgomery, 

' Ala. $4,612,896. Construction of 800 
family housing units at Fort Denning, Gn, 
Engineer Dist., Savannah, Ga, 

12 — Go Corp., Adrian, Mich. $1,077,786. Truck 
assemblies for H113 armor^ personnel 
carriers. Tank Automotive Command, 
Warren, Htch. 

— Security Construction Go,, Richmond, Va. 
$6,248,000. Construction of 840 family 
housing units at Port Meade, Md, Engi- 
neer Dist., Baltimore, Md, 

18 — C. D. Hurray Co., Syracuse, N.Y. $1,658,- 
850. Construction work on the Cayuga 
Inlet Local Flood Protection Projoet. 
Ithaca. N.Y. Engineer DJat,, Diiflalo, N.Y. 

— ^Hansel Phelps Construetion Go. and Pen- 
ner Construction, Greeley, Colo. $2,040,- 
000. Construction of a dining hall at the 
Air Force Academy, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Engineer Disk, Omaha, Neb. 

-McDonnell Co., St. Louis, Mo. $2,600,000. 
Engineering development and test of nn 
anU-personnel companion round for the 
Dragon weapon system. Titusville, Pin. 
Army Missile Command, Huntsville, Ala. 


M— Blount Bros., Montgomery, Ala, $26,443,- 
000. Work on the Hannibal Lock and Dam 
Project. Ilannibnl, Ohio and New Martins- 
ville, W. Va, Engineer Dist., Pittsburgh, 
Pn. 

— C. W. C. Asaoclntca, Uiiiondnlo, N.Y. $3,- 
472,604. RelmbllHntion of the Coinbnl 
Spucinlities Training Personnel Center, 
Fort Dix, N.J. Engineer Dist., Now York. 
N.Y. 

— Prcatolito Co., Toledo, Ohio. $1,202,132. 
12-volt storngo batteries. Oklnlioma City, 
Okla., Vlnconiieu, Ind., and Bnst Point, Ga. 
Tank Automotive Command, Warren, 
Mich. 

17 — Atlas Cliomicnl Co., Wilmington, Del. $1,- 
084,862. TNT. Chattanooga, Teun, Am- 
munition Procuromoiit & Supply Agency, 
Joliet, 111. 

—Boll llolicoptor Co., Port Worth, Tei, 
$31,410,889. IIH-I holieoptcr rotary wing 
blndca. Aviation Mnlorlol Command, St. 
Louis. Mo. 

18 — BIzznek Bros., and Juett Conslnidlon Co., 
Frankfort, Ky. $1,783,060. llolocatlon of 
4.8 miles of Kentucky Highway Number 
76 ineluding the eoniitruotion of o 274-fool 
bridge for the (ireen River Reservoir. 
Near OnmiiboUuvillo, Ky. Engineer Dist., 
Lotiisvlllc, Ky. 

—Newport News Shlpliiillding & Bryderk 
Co., Newport News, Va. $2,084,230. De- 
sign, innnufnctni'e ami delivery of four 
hydraulic turbines for llio Junes BlulT nnii 
Dam, Ala, Newport News, Vn. and Hea- 
ton, Ain, Engineer Dist., Mobile, Als. 

20— Goudyetir Tiro & Rtilihcr Co., Akron, Ohio. 
$4,101,066. Pnciimnllc tires. Crndadcn, Ala. 
Tank Aulomotlvo Gomnmnil, Warren, 
Mich. 

— R. U. Dailey & Co., Detroit, Mich. 12.- 
64K,G28. Cmmlruclion of outlet works and 
niipurlonnncos nt Paint Creek Reservoir, 
Ohio. Kngineer Dliit., Iliinllngton, W, Vs. 

21 — R. G. LoTourivenu, Inc., Longview, Tex. 
$4,807,000. Motnl parlii for 760-lb, bombs. 
Ammuitlllon rrocurement & Supply 
Agency, Joliet, 111. 

—American Maclilno & Foundry Co,, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. $4,845,086. Metal parts for 76fl- 
lb. Iiombs. (inrden City, N.Y. AmmviiiHifln 
Procuroment & Supply Agency. Jotlot, III. 

— Bell & IIuwcII Co., Cliicngci, III, $i.422.> 
900. 'IMmo fuv.u inolal parts for flOmm 
projectiles. Ammunition I’ructiremonl A 
Supply Agency, Joliet, 111. 

— General Molora, Gluvelanil, Ghio. 
726,167. Armored reconiuiiHSFinco/nirborno 
nHBfuill voldcteH. Army Wcnpoiis Coinnmnd, 
R(jck Inland, III. 

— Western Conlriicliiig Corp., Slonx City, 
Town. $2,294,460. Stage II conatrucllon 
of Kayulnger BLuft, Mo., Dam ft Reservoir. 
Engineer Dist., Kamms City. Mn. 

— United Aircraft, Stratford, Conn. 
023,844. Delnehublo podii for Iho ClI-HA 
Flying Orano. Aviation Materiel Com- 
mand, St, l.oulii, Mn. 

24 — Hiiglioa Tool Co., Culver City, Calif. II,- 
708,040. Rotary wing blntloa for Hsht 
observation Uulleoptei'B. Avlnllon Mstetltl 
Command, St. I,oula, Mo. 

— Gonoral Construction Co., rorllnnd, Oie- 
$1,010,000. Work on the Columbia ind 
Lower Wlllnmolto Uivera Project. EnsI* 
neor Dial,, Portland, Ore. 

26~nnrweU Conslructlon Co., Ornnge, Va. 
$1,134,286, CoiiBlruollon work on IM 
Bnckhiinnou Flood Proloclion Projeet. 
Buokbunnon, W. Va. Engineer Did., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. . . 

— L. 11, Terry Construction Co., Loulsvllte, 
Ky. $1,006,008. Work on tho Brcwkylllt 
Ucsovvoir Project, Brookvillo, luil. En|l- 
noer Dist., Louaville, Ky. 

— Page Airways, Ilochcslcr, N.Y. $!,I8I,2M- 
Servlces and materials, for a one ywi 
period, for Iho mnlntenanco of mlljttry 
aircraft and aupporllng cfiiilpmonl of the 
Army Aviation Detachment nt tho NsmI 
Air Station, Lakcluirsl, N.J. Aviation 
Mnlorlol Command, St, Louis, Mo. 

20— Bulova Watch Co., Jackson Holshls, M.Y. 
$1,860,721. Fiizoa for 2.7B-lnch rockela. 
A.mmunUlon Procurement ft Supw 
Agency, JoHot, 111. 
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— Groat Lakes Dredge & Dock Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. S1,18G,OQO. Work on the 
Huft'alo, N.Y., Harbor Project. Eneineer 
Dist.i Uiiflnlo, N.Y. 

— Frix & Foster Construction Co., Muskogee 
Okln. $1,221,318. Work on the Robert 
S. Kerr Lock & Dam Project. Near Keotn, 
Okln. Engineer Dist., Tulsa. Okla. 

— Remington Arms Co., Briclgeport, Conn. 
$2, <168,960, 7.62mm cartridge tracers. $1,- 
019,096. 6.r)6mm ball cartridges in 10- 

round clips. Frnnkfoi'd Arsenal, Philndel- 
phin. Pa. 

— Olin Mathlcson Chemical Corp., East 
Alton, III, $2,136,900. 7.62mm cartridge 
H-ncors. Prankford Arsenal. Philadelphia, 

— Olln Mathlcson Chemical Corp,, Now 
Haven, Conn. S3, <106, 132. 7.G2mm clipped 
cartridges. Prankford Arsenal, Philadel- 
pliia. Pa. 

— Johnson Bros. Highway & Heavy Construc- 
tors and D. H. Blattner & Sons, Lilch- 
neki, Minn. $1,03<1,792, Excavation of 
n cut-oiT trench at Chntfield Dam and 
Reservoir, near Denver, Colo. Engineer 
DIst., Omaha, Nob. 

— Raytheon Co., Andover. Mass. $1,220,000. 
Rebuild stabilized magnetron assemblies 
for the Hawk missile system. Army Mis- 
sile Command, Huntsville, Ala. 

— Rniflelil Industries, Carrollton, Tex. $2,- 
681,280. 16Gmm cartridges cases. Shreve- 
port, La. Ammunition Prociiement & 
Sui)i>ly Agency, Joliet, III. 

—Kaiser Jeep Corp., Toledo, Ohio. $23,134,- 
?/i. ''chicles. General Purpose 

Vehicles Project Manager. Warren. Mich. 
— t'cncrnl Electric, Syracuse. N.Y. $2,030 - 
000. Radar sets. Pittsfield, Mass., and 
SyracuBu. Electronics Command. Fort 
Monmouth. N.J. 

* Gregg, Leesburg, Fla. 
9il,/«J,322. Construction work at the Cen- 
tal luul Southern Florida Flood Control 
I roject. Orlando and Cocoa Beach, Fla. 
lijiigineer Dist., .Tacksonvillo, Fla. 

~l\‘ Rrkigo Co., Bloomllold, Ky. 

$1,240,012. Green River Reservoir Project. 
Campbollsville, Ky. Engineer Dist,, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

$7,046,261. 

Multiplexor coinpotienls for use in the 
Army Area Microwave Relay Communica- 
tions System. Electronics Command, Fort 
Monmouth. N.J. 

— Proniioncy Engineering Laboratories, 
harmingdalc, N.J. $2,841,000. Compact 
light relay seta for ground troops, Elec- 
Li-oiiica Command, Philndolphin, Pa. 
—I'olnrad Electronics Corp., Long Island 
C ty, N.Y. $1,743,000. Signal generators. 
Electronics Commniul, Philndolphin, Pa. 

— Catorplllcr Tractor Co., Peoria, III. $10,- 
fii'Kino driven tractors. 
MoUlKty Eqmiimont Command, Warren. 
Mich. 

— Machlctt Laboratories, Inc., Stanford. 
Conn. $8,076,477. 26mm imago intonsl- 
aor nasemblies, Electronics Command, 
Port Monmouth. N.J. 

Corp., Chicago, HI. $0,843,- 
406. Metal parts for 760-lli. bombs. Waco, 
Tex. Ammunition Procurement & Supply 
Agency, Joliet, 111. 

— Hanson Machinery Co., Tiflln, Ohio. $6.- 
177,911. Five-ton cranes. Mobility Equlp- 
inont Commnnd, St, Louis, Mo. 

— Machlctt Laboratories, Stamford, Conn. 
$5,170,000. Miniscopoa for the Night 
Vision Program. Electronics Command, 
Port Moninoutli, N.J. 

— Kpchrlng Co., Newton, lown, $3,673,367. 
Ditching machines. Mobility Equipment 
Command, Warren, Mich. 

— Elliott Machine Works, Phoenix, Aria. 
$2,123,199. Trailer mounted lubricating 
and servicing units. Gallon, Ohio and 
Pnoonix. Mobility Equipment Command, 
Warren, Mich. 

—Southwest Truck Body Co.. St. Louis, Mo. 
$2,104,321. Six-ton somi-trailcra. West 
Plains, Mo. Tank Automotive Command, 
Warren, Mich. 

— AVCO Corp., Stratford, Conn. $1,823,009. 
First stage nozzles for T63 turbine en- 
gines, Aviation Materiel Command, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

—Firestone Tiro & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Pneumatic tiros for earth movers, Dos 
Moines, Iowa. Tank Automotive Command, 
Warren, Mich. 

— Craftsman Construction Co., Denver, Colo. 
$1,196,760. Construction of a supply and 
procurement training building at Lowry 
AFB, Calif, Engineer Dist., Omaha, Neb. 


NAVY 

Corp., St. Louis. Mo. 
5*23,^19,800. Configuration changes in 
mo F-4E aircraft. Naval Air Systems 
Command. 

— Lockheed Aircraft, Burbank, Calif. $66,- 
027,060. P3B aircraft. Naval Air Systems 
Command. 

—Sanders Aasoeintes, Nashua, N.H. $7,639,- 
480. Electronic equipment. Naval Air 
Sj’stcnis Command. 

—Litton Systems, Woodland Hills. Calif. $ 4 ,- 
201,947. Inertial navigation ayatems. Naval 
Air Systems Commaud. 

Motors, Indinnnpolis. Ind. $ 1 ,- 
o42,272. Modification of a complete gas 
genorntor tost rig for theoreticnl raaxi- 
turbine inlet temperature. Naval 
Air Systems Command. 

— Harveator Co., hfolrose Park, 
HI. $1,436,066. Aircraft towing tractors. 
Naval Air Systems Command. 

— Rnytlicon Co., Lexington, Moss. $1,376,000. 
Sparrow HI guid^ missiles. Lowell, 
Mass. Naval Air Systems Command. 

— Assaciatea, Nashua, N.II. $1,078,- 
C47, Work on a clnasified electronics pro- 
gram. Naval Air Systems Commnnd. 

— Sandora Assneiates, Nashua, N.H. $1,026,- 
173. Investigation, test and evaluation of 
current and future dcstruct techniques and 
devices and related problomB. Nnval Air 
Systems Command. 

— National Steel & Shipbuilding Co,, San 
Diego, Calif. $24,838,000. One combat 
store Bhip (AFS). Nnval Ship Systems 
Command, 

I?"®” Burtlneton. N.J. $11,177,- 
Radio tranaccivera, control units, 
reports and data. Naval Ship Syatema 
Command, 

— r.U.M., Owego. N.Y- $6,038,361, Sonar 
equipment. Naval Ship Systems Com- 
mnna. 

— Slrazn Industries, El Cajon, Calif. $1,- 
379,660. Siibmnrino mine detection sonar 
seta, Naval Ship Systems Coiumand. 
—Sperry Piedmont Co.. Charlottesville. Vu. 
$1,020,797. Ractnr sets. Naval Ship Sys- 
tems Command. 

— Hughes Aircraft, Fullerton, Cnilf. $ 1 ,- 
200,300. Iteacon video processors, nsso- 
eiftted hnnKvnrc nnd software for use with 
iinvnl tactical data systems on ships. 
Nnvnl Ship Systems Command. 

—Columbus Milpnr & Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. $6,474,780. Fin assemblies for the 
Mark 82, 600-lb. bomb. Novy Ships Farts 
Control Center, Meehaniesfourg, Pa. 
—American Mfg. Co. of Tex., Fort Worth. 
Tex. $3.86<4.000. Mark 82. 600-lb. empty 
bomb b^ies. Navy Ships Parts Control 
OontoFr Meehan Icaburg, Pa. 

Gnrinnd, Tex. 

$i,0{ll,141. Mark 82, BOO-lb. empty bomb 
bodies. Navy Ships Pavla Control Center. 
Mechnuica, Pa. 

— UarruB Coiistrnclion Co.. Kingston. N.O. 
$1.161. 406, Construction of an aircraft 
parking apron at the Marine Corps Air 
Incility, JacksonvIlL. 2:.C. Atlantic DIv., 
Nnval F'acRitlcs Engineering Command, 
Norfolk, Vn. 

— Dynolcctron Corp., Washington, D.O. $1,- 
000,288. Data processing and related 
work, Point Mugu, Calif. Navy Pur- 
ehaaing Ofllee, Los Angeles, Calif. 

— Unltcc Industries, Tlinonium, Md, $6,- 
609,096. A mobile electric power plant 
for servicing aircraft. Washington, D.C. 
Navy Purchasing Offlee, Washington, D.C. 
— Bcntllx Corp., Mishawaka, Ind. $3,173,000. 
Contlniiml englnoorlng and development 
in the conversion of Iho Talos MIbbIIc 
T elemetry System. Nnval Ordnance Sys- 
tems Commaud. 

6— Westingliouso Bleetrlc. Baltimoro, Md. 
$10,063,678, Airborne radar sets. Naval 
Ail' Systems Command. 

— Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
$6,607,186. Airborne communication, navi- 
gation, and identification systems- Naval 
Air Syatema Command. 

— Bendix Corp,, Bnltimaro, Md. $4,600,782. 
Airborne radio receiver transmitter sets 
nnd related equipment. Naval Air Systems 
Command. 

— Wostlngliouse Electric, Daltimorc, Md. 
$2,662,600. Radar sets for P-40 aircraft, 
Nnvn] Air Systems Command. 

— Sundstrnnd Corp., Rockford, III. $2,066,- 
370. Constant speed drives and frequeney 
control boxes. Naval Air Systems Com- 
mand. 

— Sanders AisoclatGa, Inc., Nashua. N.H. 


$1,364,000. Classified electronic equipment, 
Naval Air Systems Command. 

—North American Aviation, Los Angeles, 
Calif. $1,126,692. Lease of three multi- 
engine light jet aircraft nnd supporting 
material and services, Navsl Air Sys- 
tems Command. 

— Logicom, Inc., San Pedro, Calif. $.3,660,- 
923, Coinpiitor progrnmming for the Fleet 
Computer Programing Center. San Diego, 
Calif. Navy Purchnsiiig Oflice, Los An- 
gelo.s, Cnlif. 

—Lockheed Electronics Co., Watchimg, N.J. 
81.060,(100. Design, development and •en- 
gineering for service use, m.mdatory im- 
provements for gun fire control system 
Mark 86 and related equipment. Metuchon, 
N.J. Nnval Ordnance Systems Commnnd. 
— Lockheed Mls.siles A. Space Co., Sunny- 
vaie. Cnlif, $.36..3a9.082. Tnctienl engl- 
uoerfng services In support of the fleet 
ballistic misaile wonpon system. Special 
Projects Oflice. 

— Wasliinirtfin Militnry Syatems, Bothosda, 
Mil. $3,649,832. Engineering nnd support 
services for fleet ballistic missile weapon 
system training installations. Special 
Projects Office. 

— Interstate Electronics Corp., Anaheim. 
Calif, $6,250,000. Phase Two rlevelepmont 
of Poseidon fC-S) Digital Tost Instru- 
mentation Subsystem. Special Projects 
Ofheo. 

6 — ColHiia Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
$6,971,028. Communication, navigation, 
identification systems nnd related equip- 
ment. Nnvul Air Systems Commantl. 

— LTV Aerospace Corp., Dallas, Tex. $6,- 

900.000. Tninrovoment ohangos to extend 
the service life of RF-8A aircraft. Nnvnl 
Air Systems Commnnd. 

— McDainiell-Doiiglns. St. Louis, Mo. $6,- 
869,586. Bomb racks and related equip- 
ment. Torrance, Calif. Nnval Air Systems 
Command. 

— .Spnrton Corn., Jackson. Mich. $2,885,873. 

Sonobiioys. Naval Air Systems Command, 
—.Sanders As.snciatcs, Naslmn, N.II. $1,- 
309,474, Evaluate, repair nnd modify olec- 
tranic equipment, Naval Air Syatema 
Commnnd. 

—General Precision, Little Palis, N.J. $1,- 
161,760. Airborne navigation sets, Naval 
Air Systems Oommand. 

— Litton Svstoms, Silver Spring. Md. $1,- 
009,402. Electronic coiintermenaiire equip- 
ment. College Park, Md. Naval Air Sya- 
leros Command. 

— General Dvnamics. Pomona, Cnlif. $10,- 
000, 000. Production of Typo I guidance 
control nnd ordiinnre sections for the 
Standard Mlssitc, Nnvn! Ordnance Sys- 
tems Command. 

— Gooilvcnr Acrospnee Corn.. Akron, Ohio. 
$8,996,273. Proilnctlon of Suhroo missiles 
and related equipment. Naval Ordnance 
Systems Command. 

—General Precision, Glendale, Calif. $6.- 
000.000, Production of ordnance nlteration 
kWs for various lire control systems and 
far MK 48 tors'cdoes, Naval Ordnance 
Systems Commnnd. 

— General Precision, Glendale, Calif. $2,- 

294.000. Production of various fire control 
syfiteniB. Naval Ordnance Systems Com- 
mand. 

— Clevlte Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. $1,600,000. 
Rc.search nnd development of the comb 
niter techniques now being developed for 
MK 48 torpedoes. Naval Ordnance Systems 
Command. 

— Electronics Communications, Sarasota, Fin. 
$2,441,723, Radio equipment. Noval Ship 
Systems Command. 

7— Hughes Aircraft, Culver City, Calif. $16,- 
000,000, Incrementn! funding for the 
Phoehix missile system. Naval Air Sys- 
tems Command. 

— Lockheed Aircraft, Marietta, Gn. $0,847,- 
600. Progressive maintenance on Navy 
aircraft. Naval Air Syatema Command. 

— Hayes International Corp., Birmingham. 
Ale. $1,308,147. Progressive maintenance 
on Navy aircraft. Nnval Air Syatoms 
Command. 

— Weatingliouse Electric, Baltimore, Md. 
$1,300,000. Incremental research nnd de- 
velopment funding for prototype models 
of siicolnl exercise seotionB for MK 48 
torpedoes. Nava! Ordnance Syatema Com- 
mand. 

—General Dynamics, Pomona, Calif. $ 1 ,- 
000,000. Materials, labor, services nnd 
equipment to remove and replace original 
roofing nnd to install automatic roof vents 
on buildings at the Naval Industrial Re- 
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Materiel Area, (AFLC), Robins AFB. Ga. 
— Pnilco-Ford Corp., Philadelphia. Pa. $ 1 ,. 
724,700, Production of communications 
equipment. Oklahoma City Air Materiel 
Aren, (AFLG>. Tinker AFB, Okla. 

— Uenernl Motors, Indianapolis, Ind. $!,*• 
930,423. Production of T-G6 engine com- 
ponents. Oklahoma City Air Materiel 
Area, (AFLC), Tinker AFB, Okla, 
l®~K“diation, Inc., Melbourne, Fla. $3,791,695. 
Testing, engineering and production of 
an airborne/ground data relay system. 

Ray. Fla. Electronic Systems Div., 
(AFSC), L. G. Hanseom Field, Mass. 

19 — TItW, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. $2,074,600. 
Research, development, fabrication and 
manufacture of launch and orbital equip- 
ment for the VELA satellite program 
launch vehicle. Space & Missile Systems 
Oi'gnnization, (AFSC), Los Angeles, Calif. 
— , Electric Products. Needham 
Heights. Mass. $3,936,084. Support of n 
ground electronics system. Space & Mis- 
sile Systems Organization, (AFSC), Los 
Angelos, Calif. 

International Aerospace Services, Charles- 
ton, S.C. $1,062,123. Inspection and re- 
pair of C-124 aircraft. Warner Robins 
Air Materiel Area, (AFLC), Robins AFB, 
Gq. 

Hopkins, Minn. $7,000,- 
600. Production of land mines and asso- 
ciated equipment. Aeronautical Systems 
(AFSC), Wrlght-Pntterson AFB, 

Ohio. 

— ®**^®*' Corp., Norwalk, Conn. $2,- 

600,000. Manufacture of laser reconnais- 
sance sots. Aeronautical Systems Dlv., 
(AI'SC), Wright-Patteraon AFB, Ohio. 
-—Garrett Mfg. Ltd., Rexdale, Ontario, Can- 
adn. $1,208,768, Production of pressure 
temperature teats seta used in support 
of various aircraft. San Antonio Air 
Materiel Area, (AFLC), Kelly AFB, Tex. 
21 — Boeing Co., Seattle, Wash. $2,160,048. 
Uesign, fabrication, aascmbly, checkout 
and testing of MimUeman equipment. 

Miasilo Systems Organization, 
(AFSC). Lob Angeles, Calif. 

Eos Angeles, Calif. $4,- 
Manufacture of electronic snare 
parts. El Segimdo, Calif. Warner Robins 
Air Materiel Aren (AFLC), Robins AFB, 

ti A, 

Sunnyvale, Calif. $ 1 .- 
S?®i000. Work on a satellite control fa- 
oility. Space and Missile Systems Organi- 
zation, (AFSC), Los Angeles, Calif. 

— Hopkins, Minn. $4,370,- 
731. Production equipment for aircraft 
ordnance production. Aeronaiitlonl Sys- 
tonw Ely., (AFSC), Wright-Pattoraon 
AFB, Ohio. 

Tulsa, Okla. 

$1,187,400. InBtnllntion of modlllcntion 
w’ RB-QQD aircraft. Warner Robins 
Air Materiel Aren, (AFLC). Robins AFB, 
On, 

2C— Burroughs Corp., Paoll, Pn. $1,440,400. 
Back-up Interceptor Control (BUIC) site 
activation and related services. Electronics 
Hystoms Dlv.. (AFSC), L. Q. Hanseom 
I'Icul, Mass. 

— General Dynamics, Fort Worth, Tex. $2,- 

880,000. Manufacture of pylon assemblies 
for P-111 aircraft. Sacramento Air Ma- 
teriel Aren. (AFLC), McClellan APB. 

Callfe 

Evendalc, Ohio. $4,323,- 
^®°*Htle8 expansion In support 
of J-70 eijginc production. AoronaUloal 
APB^^Ohio Wrlght-Pntterson 

C®*'®-' SE Eouls, Mo. 
Re-entry vehicle feasibility 
night tost program. Space and Missile 
Systems Organization, (AFSC), Los An- 
gelos, Calif, 

— Seattle, Wash. $6,000,000. 
Installation of antenna syatema. Rapid 
City, S,D, Space and MIbsIIo Syatems Or- 
s:anIzatlon, (AFSC), Los Angeles, Calif. 

Ay'aH®'}. Anaheim, Calif. 
$18,660,441. Design and development of 
a post boost control system for the Mln- 
uteman missile. Space & Missile Systems 
Organization, (AFSC), Los Angeles, Calif. 

— Chicago Aerial Industries, Barrineton. 111. 
$2,780,620. Production of camera sys- 
tems and Ions cones. Aeronautical Systems 
(AFSC), Wrlght-Patterson AFB, 

Ohio. 

— Curtiss-Wright Corp., Wood-Ridge, N.J. 
$1,271,140. Production of aircraft engine 
components. San Antonio Air Materiel 
Area, (AFLO). Kelly AFB. Tex. 

— International Telephone & Telegraph Serv- 
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ices, Paramua. N.J. $1,246,000. Manage- 
ment, maintenance and operation of Air 
I-orce Plant 42 in Palmdale, Calif. Air 
I'orce Flight Test Center. Edwards AFB 
Calif. 

28— Systems Development Corp.. Santa Monica, 
Calif, $14,38B,2fi6, Computer program up- 
dating and preparation of system training 
programs, Sacramento Air Materiel Area 
(AFLC). McClellan AFD, Calif. 

— Electronic Commanications, Ine., St 
Peterburg. Fla. $3,3«S,133. Manufacture 
equipment for Installation 
on EC-136 aircraft. Warner-Robins Air 
Materiel Area, (AFLC), Robins AFB, Ga. 

— AVCO Corp., Wilmington, Musa. $1,6»8,. 
000. Work on a ballistic re-entry vehicle 
program. Space and Missile Systems Or- 
ganization. (AFSC), Loa Angeles, Calif. 

— Aerodex, Inc., Miami, Fla. $1,438,690. 
Overhaul of R-43C0 reciprocating aircraft 
onginoa. San Antonio Air Materiel Aren. 
(AFLC), Kelly AFB, Tex. 

31— Phileo-Ford Corp., Pnlo Alto. Calif. $1,- 

600,000, Work on a ground to space 
communications system. Space and Missile 
Systems Organisation. (AFSC), Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


OFF-SHORE PROCUREMENT 

The following contracts were awarded by 
the U.S, Procurement Ceuter, Frankfurt, 
Germany, on June 30: 

— Federal Republic of Germany, Bundesamt 
fucr Wciirtccbnlk nnd BMchaffung, 

Koblenz, Germany. $8,390,658. 20inm 

guns nnd accessories. Dusseldorf, Ger- 
many. 

— Federal Republic of Germany, Randesamt 
fucr Wclirtechnik and Besehaffung, 

Koblenz, (Sermany. $16,463,062. 20mm 

ammunition. Dusseldorf, Germany, 

— Ford-Werke AG, Koein, Germany. $1,090,- 
764. Vehicles and equipment. Kent, Ohio. 

— Jugoexport, Belgrade, Yugoslavia. $1,- 
688, 383. Household furniture. 


Three Navy Research 
Centers Established 

The U.S. Navy (Dfeated three new 
research centers July 1 in a move to 
improve application of technology to 
naval warfare xiixiblenis. 

The new centers, formed fi*om ex- 
isting centei'S and laboi'atovies in 
Califomia, are: 

• Naval Command Control Com- 
munications Laboratory Center (NC- 
CCLC), San Diego, created from the 
Navy Electronics Laboratoiy (less 
its Underseas Technology Director- 
ate). 

• Naval Underseas Warfare Cen- 
ter (NUWC), Pasadena, made up of 
Pasadena Annex of the China Lake 
Naval Ordnance Test Station and 
several of its auxiliary sites, and the 
Underseas Technology Directoiute of 
tile Navy Electronics Laboratory. 

• Naval Weapons Center (NWG), 
China Lake, established from the 
Naval Ordnance Test Station, China 
Lake, and the Naval Ordnance Labor- 
atory, Corona. The Corona portion is 
called the Naval Weapons Center Co- 
rona Laboratories. 

Commander of the NCCCLC is 
Captain William R. Boehm, The NU- 
WC commander is Captain Grady H. 
Lowe, who is also acting commander 
of the NWC, 


NSIA Symposium 
Looks to the Future 

“National Research and Develop- 
ment for the 1970s” will be the theme 
for the third biennial symposium, 
sponsored by the Research and De- 
velopment Advisory Committee of 
the National Security Industrial As- 
sociation <NSIA). The conference, to 
be held in Washington, D.C., Oct. 
18-19, will feature high-level speakers 
from the research and development 
community of the Government, indus- 
try and the academic world. 

There will be four sessions in the 
two-day meeting covering the follow- 
ing subjects: 

9 Tlie widening objectives of re- 
search and development in the 19703. 

9 Technology forecasting and re- 
search and development planning. 

• Institutions of the future, 

^ Methodology for national re- 
search and development progi'ams. 

The social aspects of the meeting 
will include two luncheons and a ban- 
quet. The evening function will fea- 
ture a prominent speaker. 

For registration and additional in- 
formation, the contact is: 

Paul A. Newman 

National Security Industrial Asso- 
ciation 

1030 16th St., NW 

Washington, D.C. 20006 

Phono: (202) 296-2266 


Projecl ARISTOTIE 

{Continued from page (?) 
so imperative for understanding in 
an undertaking such as this. 

I suspect that few of us expected, 
at the onset, the interest and activity 
which ARISTOTLE would create. 
Moreovei', I feel that outside of this 
effort other groups are recognizing 
the impact which DOD training and 
education is having on the economy. 
The entire May issue of Phi Delta 
Kappa was devoted to military edu- 
cation and training. Both industrial- 
ists and educators are requesting 
more and more information about 
the techniques being developed and 
utilized in our program, hoping that 
they might have use for them. The 
Defense Department is cooperating 
more closely than ever before with 
other Federal and local governmental 
agencies on projects such as Project 
TRANSITION. We are hoping that 
ARISTOTLE continues to foster 
these good working relationships. 
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Evaluation of Proposals Completed for 
Navy’s Fast Deployment Logistic Ships 


DESC and AFSC Study 
Standardization of 
Electronic Parts 


Defense Department and Navy officials have completed evalu- 
ation of desi^ and construction proposals for the Navy’s Fast 
Deployment Logistics (FDL) Ships program which were sub- 
mitted by tiiree companies in January 1967. Litton Systems, Inc., 
Culver City, Calif., submitted the best technical proposal, consider- 
ing all relevant factors including efficiency of ship and life cycle 
cost. Other companies submitting proposals were General Dynamics 
Coip., Quincy, Mass., and Lockheed Shipbuilding and Construction 
Co., Seattle, Wash. 


The Congress disapproved the authorization in this year’s 
budget request to move ahead with the program and proceed with 
construction. If on resubmission the program is approved by 
the Congress next year, the Navy would award a contract after 
furtlier negotiation with Litton Systems. The conttact would be 
awarded either to Litton Systems or, if negotiations with that 
company were unsatisfactory, to the successful bidder in an open 
competition. The bidding opportunity would be industiy-wide and 
would include the three original contractors with the design 
plans to be based on the Litton Systems proposal. 


The se eoted design contemplates large, fast, non-combatai 
endurance of over 8,000 miles, a displacement < 
about 40 000 tons, and a speed of over 24 knete. Their length (84 
feet) and beam (104 feet) will peimit them to transit the Panam 
Canal, and they will be able to use most of the world’s male 
ports. With mphibians and large cargo helicopters, they will 1: 
able to offload efficiently and rapidly their 10,000 tons of militar 
cargo, including wheeled and tracked vehicles, without dependenc 
on port or existing handling facilities. penaenc 


DOD has emphasized its belief that the PDL 
efficiently and economically satisfy the continued 
specialized military sealift for rapid deployment 
forcement of Army forces. 


ships can most 
requirement for 
and rapid rein- 


The Defen.se Electronics Sup- 
ply Center (DESC), Djiyloii, 
Ohio, and the Air Force Systcni.s 
Command have developed a joinl 
study pi’oject that will pennil 
DESC engineers to s(>rv(‘ jus 
standardization advi.ser.s during 
the development of four major 
Air Force weapon syslotns. 

The project’s objective i.s to 
establish a more econ()nii(uil and 
reliable electronic luirts inven- 
tory. Primarily, it will curb llio 
proliferation of new items l)y 
standardizing piirta at the de- 
velopment level and vv(“(?d <»nt 
duplicates before they outer the 
supply system. 

DESC engineers will ho en- 
titled to attend Parts Chnilrol 
Board meetings involving F-’Ill 
MARK II and C-5A airernft, 
the SRAM missile and the dO?!* 
system. Each firm will report on 
items proposed for its rospcKdive 
assembly. This will enable all 
sub-contractors to immediately 
pinpoint areas where stanrlardi- 
zation might be introduoiid. 

The center engineers will help 
identify common parts and c<nm- 
sel sub-contractors on format 
and technical problems related 
to the preparation of part speci- 
fications. 
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HolM'rt (i. Alrxiimlor Jh t^hlcf of the 
I'roijt'Htii Stipriiirl Uranrk in the 
DrvflopjHriil l>ir<'ct«rafe, U.S. Army 
Mnirrhil (‘(iniiidtiul, WHKliiiiKtmi, 1U^ 
Hr liiiH Ik’oh in Kovenimml Nervico 
Hinri' Itllli and, iH'forc coming to AM(I 
lirndtpiHrlriK in lUOi. he held anaign- 
inrnlH in (lir ri'Mcareh niul develop^ 
mrnt Held at the U..S. Army Mobility 
Command and ihe U.S. Army Kngi- 
nt'rr UdHrurch nml Uevelopmenl t.nb- 
itraHirivN, Fort llohidr, Vn. 


jiHiin* m-ouL voliidlo for jiniglo war- 
furd j.H requirml, llu! bout teclinical 
npproiu'lids mljvlJt Ik? a tracked 
Vdhldld, u wheoUHl vehicle, or a 
ground eJFdcls machine. In aolecUng 
one of thd.se vtdiicIdH, its tcclinicnl 
Hujidriority nujat lie donniirntrated. 

A thinl ]>rerc<niiHito is to demon- 
slrtite that iiriinary eagiiu'ering 
rntlior (haa exjuM'hiK'alal elTort is re- 
qiiiml, aail that tlie technology 
nriMled hi milHcidnUy in hand, 'i'liis is 
II point of innjor Inipertancc. I'^'iind- 
anieiilally, the thigrce of advaiK^einont 
ih'pendH on the level of conlklcnce in 
the in’olmhility of niiccesHL'iil dovelo])- 
inent wliich imoit he HUjiported hy, at 
louKt, a laboratory deinonatratioiu 

Till* foui’th prei’iHjuisite asHiires 
tlial a llmroiigh (nulc-olT nnuIyHis hiiH 
bren made. 'Phe iirimary goal of this 
aaiilysiH la to nctiieve an oplinunn 
balnnce among operatioiml oh’cetive- 
iidHR, flcbednlc nml cost, ba.scd on 
diifering ullornatives within the sys- 
loni. 

A fnverulilu cost elTectivencHS inuHl 
Ih* detcrniiiuMl for the projinscd item 
ill relnlion to the cost offcctivoncss 
of romiidlinj? Ikmm on a DOJ)-\vldo 
linsiH. This olfort analyzes the total 
coat of the systeni, including dcvoloj)- 
inent, prodnclion, and operation and 
muiiitennnco cosl-s. The item is com- 
pareil with systems in other Military 
Depavlnionls to prevent unwarranted 
uxpcadilui'CH ami “re-invention of the 
wheel.” 

Finally, it must ha demonstrated 
that cost and schedule estimates aivi 
crcflible and nccoplnhlo. Tliase esti- 
niateH lire for the total life cycle of 
the KysUnn. 
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Although it is a major task to 
demonstrate that these prerequisites 
have been met for a proposed devel- 
opment project, it should bo empha- 
sized that the decision to give con- 
ditional approval for development 
also implies that it will be produced 
and deployed. The Army Materiel 
Coimnand requires that concept 
formulation be completed for all 
projects^ with the approval of the con- 
cept fomulation package stratified 
at different levels depending on the 
total dollar investment involved. The 
commanders of AMC major subor- 
dinate commands ar*e authorized to 
approve the concept formulation for 
projects with dollar investment below 
§50 million. Others are submitted to 
Headquai-ters, AMC, or to the De- 
partment of the Amy, 

Conditional Approval To Proceed 

Let ns now examine how the condi- 
tional approval to proceed with de- 
velopment occurs. First, for all major 
projects, a Program Change Request 
(PCR) and an early Technical Devel- 
opment Plan (TDP) are submitted, 
through the Department of the Amy, 
to the Office of the Secretai'y of 
Defense. The project is then intro- 
duced into the Five Year Defense 
Progi’am. An engineering develop- 
ment request follows with an up-to- 
date Technical Development Plan, a 
plan for contract definition, and a 
report on the status of meeting the 
six prerequisites just discussed. 

With completion of these steps, the 
request to enter contract definition 
is signed by the Secretary of Defense, 
indicating that engineering develop- 
ment is conditionally approved. 

Contract Definition 

Contract definition is the second 
period in the definition planning 
process (Figure 1), but the first step 
in engineering development, It is a 
formal step during which preliminary 
design and engineering are veiified or 
accomplished, and firm contract and 
management planning are periomed. 
Normally accomplished by two or 
more competing contractors, the pri- 
mary result of contract definition is 
a key decision— approval before full- 
scale development can be initiated. 

Full-scale development is devoted 
to the engineering and testing of an 
end item or system actually intended 
for service use, and follows contract 
definition whenever that step is re- 
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quired. DOD Directive 3200.9 specifies 
that conti*act definition will be re- 
quired for those major projects with 
estimated research, development, test 
and evaluation (RDT&E) funding 
above $25 million or a production in- 
vestment of $100 million. DOD or De- 
pai'tment of the Army may designate 
other projects for this detailed 
planning process. 

Contract definition is directed to- 
ward these goals: the ratification of 
approval for full scale development 
and the definition of the development 
contract (Figure 2). It is conducted 
in throe phases: 

• Phase A. The proposals for the 
conduct of contract definition are 
solicited, received and evaluated, and 
two or moi’e competing contractors 
are selected. 

• Phase B. The contract defini- 
tion tasks are accomplished by com- 
peting contractors. 

• Phase C. Contractor proposals 
for full-scale development are evalu- 
ated, the development contractor is 
selected, and the contract is nego- 
tiated. 

These phases will be discussed in 
more detail later. 

Contract definition ends with the 
ratification of the conditional ap- 
proval for development. 


Development and Production 

Terminology of the remaining ac- 
tivities are development and jiroduc- 
tion. These activities are very much 
affected by decisions made during tiro 
definition planning process. The con- 
tract negotiated following contract 
definition was traditionally for devel- 
opment only. In some cases within 
DOD, the production decision has 
been made concurrently with the 
ratification of the development deci- 
sion at the end of contract dofinUion. 
In the ca.se of the Air Force C-5A 
troop and cargo aircraft, the develop- 
ment conti*act also includeil initial 
production quantities and logistic sup- 
port of the aircraft. The Army has 
yet to use this ‘‘Total Package Pro- 
curement” on any projects above the 
DOD threshold (RDT&E $25 million 
or $100 million production invest- 
ment). A qimsi-total-package-i>rricui'C- 
ment approach has been used on the 
Advanced Aerial Fire Support Sys- 
tem which includes a production 
option. 

Why Concept Formulation and 
Contract Definition? 

Among the ro.sults expected from 
concept formulation and contract 
definition arc significant savings in 
total operational system costs, The 
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slibHtuntiul ovornmsi ihnl have 

historic ally i>la/vii(Hl dev i; lop - 
naait projccls arc (!xp<‘cli‘(i to lie con- 
trt)Ilc(i ill tliroi' ways. l''ir!it, iiavintpi 
me expected by dellniai,*' inor<> pre- 
cisely what iii riMpiired. By Ihia \v(! 
mean that tlu^ (Jovermnent imint pr<>- 
pare Hyalmn perrorniance npeci!b-a- 
tions diiriiiK concept roriniilat.ion, and 
tlmt tlie cont.racl.iii-!i typically will 
develop (hdailed iledniUon of lioi.h 
syatimi and Hubnyideni p<‘r form mice 
upeidllcatioiui illiriiiK contract didlid- 
tion. 

Second, coatii will be i-ontridlcd by 
emiiloylnp; Oxed-iiriee and flxi-d prici' 
incentive t’onlrnctii for itevelopineiit.. 
'I'liird, aavinjvn will accrue by eluai'r 
atUmtion to liB' cycle eo;d, conidder- 
utiona and the l.rade-olVa between 
devetopinenl., production, and niainie' 
nance and operalion co]il!i. Ilialoci. 
{‘idly, little atlenlion wan pid<l diirini^ 
develoiniMUit |.o the impact of deairrn 
dei'inionii on prodnclion and opmatiiiK 
i'oata. Thin impact In a major con - 
cei'ii of contract, detlnition, and inili- 
a(.antial aavinKa are expected to re- 
lUllt. 

Next, aubiilanlially fewi*r (mirineer- 
iiiK ehanKe!i will reiudt dm* to bi'ttei* 
ilelliiition of ayali'm hardware and 
support ileum and their Inlerfacea. 
'riieii, Uio. fi'wer |»rorrrain redirectioiiii 


and eiiheellutiona are expected to 
ocour, Ijoeiiiisu the technology ro- 
<|uiru(l will have been demonstrated 
an iKdng iii-lmnd, i.e., not dependent 
on Midentillc breakthrougba, and bc- 
caum^ ImtUn* control of development 
projocLa will lesaen tbe disturbing 
(dlceta of reprogramming on tbe en- 
tire* 1)01) weapons aequiaitlon pi*oc- 
oaa. l-'inally, t.hore will bo gmiUn- 
foree slruelur<‘ cirectiveness through 
omphaMls on aysttuu elTeetivoneRs in 
mooting mission objectives, and on 
eost-olVoetivoncss analysis of coni])et- 
ing ayaloms to aasui-o that funds will 
ho commltleil whore they will malco 
the grcalosl eontribulioii to nebievo- 
nu'iiL of the overall 1)01) posture. 

Phases of Contract Definition 

With this brief overview, lot's ex- 
aiidne tins ccmducl of I’hases A, B 
and O of contrael dennition in 11101*0 
ilelail. 

IMmso A. Ill IMiaso A, a request 
for proposal (Ub’I’) f<n* the conduct 
of eontruet doiinitiou on a couipeUtive 
liaaisi in roleasotl to industry by the 
(lovornment. (loiilraolors thou submit 
two pro|iosals wbieb are a firm ftxed- 
priee pniposal for oontraot doi\uiUon, 
and a planning proposal for engine- 
ering dovolopmeiil, plus projections 
for iiroducUon, operalion and mainlc- 
naiu'o cnsls of Uni system. 


Pollowiiig the evaluation of the pro- 
posals, contractors are selected by the 
soui'ce selection authority. Usually, 
two or more contractors are selected 
to compete during the next phase. 
Firm fixed-price contracts for Phase 
B arc then negotiated with each 
selected contractor. 

Phase B. Moving on from the 
point of Phase B contract award, one 
•should exaniino the outputs expected. 
The first mitiiut is a complete tech- 
nical, co.Ht and management proposal 
for doveli)|)ment. In some cases, pro- 
posals can also include a portion of 
the production and logistics support 
procurement. A second output is tho 
contract definition rejinrt which sum- 
marises contractor activities and 
their results. This report supports tho 
proposal for full-scale development. 
It can 1)0 quite extensive for the 
larger projects. 

Next, lot’s examine some of tho 
activities of the contractor under 
Phase B whicli lead to the two 
major outputs just mentioned. The 
first action is empluisii'.ing intra- 
aystem tradc-ofi's that will optimize 
opurutiomil cfi’ectivoness, total life- 
cycle costs, and project schedules. 
iSceond, performance spocifications 
should 1)0 eslablishod winch will pei*- 
mit tiesign latitude of end items of 
the Kystem during development within 
specified I'oliahility and maintain- 
ability, and spell out minimum ac- 
cepUible i)erfonnan(:o levels to giinr- 
aiitce the desired performance. 

Third, tho technical i)lnn should 
identify risk areas and tho plans for 
overcoming thorn, Also, the detailed 
work statements for tlie development 
contract should ho submitted in for- 
mal conli-act language. Uourtli, tho 
management plan sliould include pro- 
ject organization, mako-or-buy policy, 
HulicontiHcting, and project control, as 
well ns govornmont-Ciirnlshcd equip- 
ment control methods, Fiftli, dotailcd 
cost oatimatCH should bo based on 
tho work breakdown structure and its 
derivative packages. Finally, the con- 
tractor should structure a iixcd-prico 
or incentive contract in which incen- 
livcH should 1)0 ostablisliGd for items 
of higli value to the Government, and 
should rellcct system ofToetivonesa and 
life-cycle cost considerations. 

Tho foregoing discussion has em- 
phasized Uio activities of competing 
Industrial contractors during Phase 
11. During this period, tho Govemmont 
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provides equal guidance to all con- 
ti’actors and continues in-house tasks, 
such as revising and detailing the 
Technical Development Plan. 

Phase C. Having completed Phase 
B, we now move to the next phase and 
examine the key steps accomplished 
in Phase C. Proposals are evaluated 
by the Source Selection Evaluation 
Board, within a goal of 18 weeks. Re- 
sults are evaluated by a high level 
Source Selection Advisoi-y Council, 
and altematives are submitted to the 
source selection authority for deci- 
sion, 

Technical transfusion may be con- 
ducted to the extent of the Govem- 
ment's rights-in-data after the source 
selection has been made. Thus far, 
however, few items have been trans- 
fused due to “real life problems” 
which will be discussed later. 

Changes are incorporated in pro- 
posals and the cost of these changes 
are negotiated with the winning con- 
tractor. If approved by the source 
selection authority, the contract for 
full-scale development is negotiated 
and executed, In certain cases, still 
other actions may be directed. These 
could include: select an alternate 
source, t'.e., a source other than those 
contractors competing in the Phase B 
activity; defer or abandon the de- 
velopment effort; or perform further 
definition or return to advanced de- 
velopment. 

Actually, no Army program has yet 
followed this formal cycle just des- 
cribed in evei'y respect. This is as it 
should be because of the very nature 
of research and development. The 
cycle must be sufficiently flexible to 
accommodate deviations which are ne- 
cessitated by changes in requirements, 
major breakthrouglis in the state of 
the art, and changes in urgency, 

Many Way^ of Doing Business 
with Industry 

Thei-e have been numerous ways of 
doing business -with industry in the 
development of materiel including the 
use of many different types of con- 
tracts, 

Normal Contract Dcfinttion. Normal 
contract definition has been a real 
advance in the integrated planning 
for associated equipment, logistic and 
maintenance support, and personnel 
implications involved in the engineer- 
ing of large systems. The advantages 
are: 


• Good basis for competitive total 
package procurement, 

• Good total price expected to re- 
sult due to competition. 

• Comprehensive planning. 

• Design data derived during con- 
tract definition by competing contrac- 
tors belongs to the Government. 

• Better visibility provided by the 
comprehensive planning. 

• Pure performance specifications 
permitting latitude for contractor 
action. 

Total Package Procurement. Total 
package procurement (to include de- 
velopment, production and logistic 
.support) combined with contract 
definition offers interesting possibil- 
ities in our continuing effort to get 
the most for the defense dollar. How- 
ever, both contract definition and total 
package procurement have some in- 
herent preblems. Lack of enthusiastic 
response from industry was recently 
encountered when bids were requested 
involving both contract definition and 
total package procurement. Contrac- 
tors were reluctant to commit them 
companies’ resources for a period of 
five to seven years based on Just 
paper studies. 

Although pure performance specifi- , 
cations are emphasized ^ an output 
of contract definition, in reality con- 
tractors have found that detailed de- 
signs must be completed in order to 
prepare the required production, oper- 
ation and maintenance cost estimates 
with a degree of accuracy sufficient 
to warrant the risk of their stock- 
holders’ investments. These detailed 
designs are not readily transfused 
and, consequently, we have not yet 
fully developed technical transfusion. 

Expanded Contract Definition. Ex- 
panded contract definition, to include 
the fabrication and test of two par- 
allel hardware approaches, provides 
some 'merit in overcoming the objec- 
tions to the usual contract definition 
process. It is anticipated that indus- 
try will be less reluctant to commit 
its resources when it can more nearly 
see what its costs ar’e. Over-concern 
on the part of industry with the risks 
of detailed design on paper only can 
then be somewhat overcome by more 
credible information resulting from 
actual test of hardware. Fabrication 
of prototypes can reduce risks, both 
for industry and the Government, be- 
fore large commitments are made. 


Expanded contract definition, to pro- 
vide for hardware fabrication and 
test, does cost more during develop- 
ment and requires more time. The 
added cost and time should be 
weighed against the benefits that 
competitive hardware development 
would provide. 

Traditional Methods. Previous trndi. 
tional development methods are not 
nearly so attractive as contract defini- 
tion, although they do permit a bet- 
ter opportunity for the small contrac- 
tor with limited system capabilities 
to compete in the development process. 
Principal disadvantages are: total 
package procurement is not always 
feasible; traditional methods louiJ to 
probable sole source procurement of 
flr.Ht-year production, thus re.sultiiig 
in additional costs to the Governnietit; 
and, finally, the Government accopts 
high cost risks through assuming 
total interface responsibility, Sob 
source .should be resorted to only in 
those/ case.s where pressing necessity 
requires such drastic and inevitably 
expensive means. 

/6n selected development projects, 
^MC has proposed that the contract 
definition procedairc be supplemented 
to add fabrication of prototype liaixl* 
ware and engineering design teals 
within the contract definition phase— 
to be followed by total package pro- 
curement. This would have the effect 
of extending the competitive period 
of contract definition into the initial 
stages of full-scale development. The 
additional development costs this will 
entail may well be justifiable in tlial 
it offers a better chance of assurisi^ 
wider industry participation, of select 
ing the right approach, the best con 
tractor, and a more credible cost foi 
successful development. 


Foreign Military Sales 
Pamphlet Available 

A DOD pamphlet titled, “Foreigi 
Military Sales Pacts,” which liigli 
lights the background of tlie Militar 
Expoii; Sales Progi’am as well na d( 
tails of some of the larger sales ai 
rangements, is available witlioii 
charge. 

Requests for copies should bo <u 
dressed to: Office of the AasistftT 
Secretary of Defense (IntornntioTii 
Security Affairs), Attn: ILN, Rckh 
4B 662, Washington, D.C. 20801. 
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Superiority in Technology is Goal 
of Air Force Missile Development Center 


Colonel George T. Buck, USAF 


iiinHlIhH' litiii'lliiit! Iliiii)!: nltniiL 
lodiiy'ii l^•l•lln^>|ll|^y in ilii- iiii'n-ii.'iml 
tif piirr. ]| him lun-ii mil 
lliiit lhaii M) of niu' nir- 

I'ciit iii'ii'iil ilir lumwh'ilK'' wiiti iii'(Hiir«nl 
in t.ln' lanl '.10 ymuM. Tin- Air 
Miniilli' l)fvrl<i|niH'nt. ( ( A h' ■ 
MDC), at llulhiniiui Al'MI. N.M„ in 


I hr .‘wana of iionia of |.hi« numt divorHO 
rain'm’ah, ih*valo|nnanl and test a«- 
t.iviUaa of Uu* Air Korro SyalcinH Com- 
ntaiid (AKSC). A dyimniic turnover 
of avt'iila in jaintiimully iH'ing; axpari- 
at tiiia iimithern New Mexico 
[iiililary inatallation, 

Tlila in lieai illuati’aUai hy reviewing 


the activities of a typicjil day 

at the (N'liUir. One single day finds 
arnminent crows readying aircraft 
with varying nuinitioiis loads, lle- 
cently, those could have boon 750- 
Itonnd l)()inl)s Iniiig beneath one of tho 
latest versions of tlio Piiuntom air- 
cj-nft, tho or 2000 poiindors 

clinging to a F-l()5. Soon, tho nnna- 
inent crews will he working with the 
again, this time in tests of tho 
Walleye inissilo, Tlion, the F-l()5 re- 
turns for tents of tho Standard AllM 
missile, 

t)n the same day a solid jiropulsion 
crow at the test track facility makes 
iinal checks on the. big rocket boosters 
to drive the F-lJ.1 module down tho 
famous Holloman Hn.nSH-foot tost 
trade, 'fills Lest is one of a series to 
doUirmine Llie reliability of the air- 
crew escape system for one of tho 
nation’s modern aii'craft — tho F-111. 

Some 50 miles south of Holloman, 
on the firing lino at the U.S. Army’s 
Whlta Sands Missile Range (WSMR), 
another Holloman crow readies a 
rocket probe for launch. Tho crews 
annually launch over 100 rockets of 
many designs supporting tho Air 
Force, Navy, Army and tho National 
Aoronautics and Space Adminlatra- 
tion (NASA). 

In tho not too distant past, one of 
tho most unusual aspects of tho cen- 
ter’s work proeoedod on tho flight line. 
There French and Gorman accents 
mingled with southwestern drawls ns 
an international crow I'ondied tho 
Fronch-huilt, Swiss-owned Mirage 
III aircraft for flight tests over tho 



I/endinR tin intcrnaHonal nulc to the activilicM of the Air Force MIhhUc Dovel- 
opnumt (k'nter wns a groui) of HwIhn uvIntorH Inmy tcHting (he Mirnge III, a 
French-huill, SwisH-ownccl aircraft. The aircraft wns being married to n U.S.- 
tlevcloped (Ire control ayalrm. Tcuta at the renter were cotiduclcd for over two 
ycara. 
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provides equal guidance to all con- 
ti-actors and continues in-house tasks, 
such as revising and detailing the 
Technical Development Plan, 

Phase C. Having completed Phase 
B, we now move to the next phase and 
examine the key steps accomplished 
in Phase C. Proposals are evaluated 
by the Source Selection Evaluation 
Board, within a goal of 18 weeks, Re- 
sults are evaluated by a high level 
Source Selection Advisoi-y Council, 
and alteiTiatives are submitted to the 
source selection authority for deci- 
sion. 

Technical transfusion may be con- 
ducted to the extent of the Govem- 
ment’s rights-in-data after the source 
selection has been made. Thus far, 
however, few items have been trans- 
fused due to "real life problems” 
which will be discussed later. 

Changes are incorporated in pro- 
posals and the cost of these changes 
are negotiated with the winning con- 
tractor. If approved by the soui’ce 
selection authority, the contract for 
full-scale development is negotiated 
and executed. In certain cases, still 
other actions may be directed. These 
could include: select an alteimate 
source, i.e., a source other than those 
contractors competing in the Phase B 
activity; defer or abandon the de- 
velopment effort; or perform further 
definition or return to advanced de- 
velopment. 

Actually, no Army program has yet 
followed this formal cycle just des- 
cribed in every respect. This is as it 
should be because of the very nature 
of researcli and development. The 
cycle must be sufficiently flexible to 
accommodate deviations which are ne- 
cessitated by changes in requirements, 
major breakthrouglrs in tire state of 
the art, and changes in urgency. 

Many Ways of Doing Business 
with industry 

There have been numerous ways of 
doing business with industry in the 
development of materiel including tire 
use of many different types of con- 
tracts. 

Normal Contract Definition. Normal 
contract definition has been a real 
advance in the integrated planning 
for associated equipment, logistic and 
maintenance support, and personnel 
implications involved in the engineer- 
ing of large systems. The advantages 
are; 
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• Good basis for competitive total 
package procurement. 

• Good total price expected to re- 
sult <iue to competition. 

• Comprehensive planning. 

• Design data derived during con- 
tract definition by competing contrac- 
tors belongs to the Government. 

• Better visibility provided by the 
comprehensive planning. 

• Pure performance specifications 
permitting latitude for contractor 
action. 

Total Package Procurement. Total 
package procurement (to include de- 
velopment, production and logistic 
support) combined with contract 
definition offers interesting possibil- 
ities in our continuing effort to get 
the most for the defense dollar. How- 
ever, boUi contract definition and total 
package procurement have some in- 
herent problems. Lack of enthusiastic 
response from industry was recently 
encountered when bids were requested 
involving both contract definition and 
total package procurement. Contrac- 
tors Avere reluctant to commit their 
companies* resources for a period of 
five to seven years based on just 
paper studies. 

Although pure performance specifi- 
cations are emphasized as an output 
of contract definition, in reality con- 
tractors have found that detailed de- 
signs must be completed in order to 
prepare the required production, oper- 
ation and maintenance cost estimates 
with a degree of accuracy sufficient 
to warrant the risk of their stock- 
holders* investments. These detailed 
designs are not readily transfused 
and, consequently, we have not yet 
fully developed technical transfusion. 

Expanded Contract Definition. Ex- 
panded contract definition, to include 
the fabrication and test of two par- 
allel hardware approaches, provides 
some'merit in overcoming the objec- 
tions to the usual contract definition 
process. It is anticipated that indus- 
try will be less reluctant to commit 
its resources when it can more nearly 
see what its costs are. Over-concern 
on the pari of industi*y -with the risks 
of detailed design on paper only can 
then be somewhat overcome by more 
credible information resulting from 
actual test of hardware. Fabrication 
of prototypes can reduce risks, both 
for industary and the Government, be- 
fore large commitments ai'e made. 


Expanded contract definition, to pro- 
vide for hardware fabrication and 
tost, does co.st more during develop- 
ment and requires more tinio. The 
added cost and time should be 
weighed against the benefits that 
competitive hardware developnient 
would provide. 

Traditional Methods. Previous tradi- 
tional development methods ate not 
neai’ly so attractive ns contract defini- 
tion, although they do pei*mit a bet- 
ter opportunity for the small contrac- 
tor with limited system capabilities 
to compete in the development process, 
Principal disadvantages are: toki! 
package procurement is not alwaj's 
feasible; traditional methodfi lead to 
probable solo soui’ce procurcinont of 
first-year production, thus rosultiiig 
in additional costs to the Government; 
and, finally, the Government accepts 
high cost risks through assuming 
total interface responsibiUty. Sole 
source should be resorted to only in 
thosey cases where pi'ossing necessity 
requires such drastic and inevitably 
expensive means. 

/On selected development jirojects 
VmC has proposed that the coatrful 
definition pi’ocedure be supplomonlce 
to add fabrication of prototype Imi-d 
ware and engineering design tesb 
within the contract definition pbase- 
to be followed by total package pro 
curement. This would have the cflec 
of extending the competitive perioi 
of contract definition into the initia 
stages of full-scale developinont. Tb 
additional development coats this wil 
entail may well be justifiable in tha 
it offers a better chance of aasurlii! 
wider industry participation, of seleci 
ing the right approach, the host con 
tractor, and a more credible cost fo 
successful development. 


Foreign Military Sales 
Pamphlet Available 

A DOD pamphlet titled, ^^Forelg 
Military Sales Pacts,” which higl 
lights the background of tho Milibii 
Expori Sales Program as well as d 
tails of some of the larger sales a 
rangements, is available witlio' 
charge. 

Requests for copies shonUI be a 
dressed to: Office of the Assista 
Secretary of Defense (Internation 
Secui'ity Affairs), Attn: ILN, Roc 
4B 662, Washington, D.C. 20S01. 
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Superiority in Technology is Goal 
of Air Force Missile Development Center 


Colonel George T. Buck, USAF 


tiHiiilliif!' Mliii'lliiin' lliinc nlimiL 
ludiiy’ii liTlmnlduy in llir Ini'i'i'MJii-d 
of Jiiirc, II lin'ii imI iiimt.<'<i 
I, hill, iiiiir*' lliiiii (ill |ii'n-oiil of oiii' (Mil'' 
n>nl Mi'ioiil ilii' tuiowli'dKi' wini iii'quln'd 
in (In‘ '.Ill yciii'M. The Air h'dree 
Miiiiiih' nevelii|ilMi‘nl. Ceiller ( A I'' - 
MIH!), at llolloiniui Al'H, N.M., in 


the iM'iMui of noma of Um monl ilivermt 
|■^•!!eal'^■ll, (Icvi'loiiiniml and tent ac- 
tivilii'n of tlu* Air Koivo SynUinm (5oin- 
laniul (AKSC). A ilyaiuiiir tuvnovar 
of in eonllmially Imoiik axpari- 

|•ll('l'(i at (hin imulhara New Mexico 
inililury iantallaUoii, 

Thin in henl illu:it.raU*<l by roviowin^r 


the misHioii- uctlviti(!s oC a typical day 
at the ceatcr. Ono Hinglo day finds 
armament m-aws I’oadying aircraft 
with varying nuinitionn loads. Bo- 
coiitly, th<‘so could liavo boon 750- 
jiouiid bomlis luing bonouth ono of the 
latent vin-.sions of tbo Phantom air- 
craft, tlio P-dD, or 2000 poimdors 
clinging to a F-l()5. Soon, tlie anna- 
numt crows will bo woriung witii tho 
li’-'l again, this time in testa of tho 
Wnlloye inisaiio. Then, tho l''-105 re- 
turiiH for tests of tlio Standard ABM 
minsib'. 

On th(! same day a solid propulsion 
crow at the tost track facility makes 
final chocks on the big rocket hoostors 
to drive tho P-lll modulo down tbo 
famous llollonum !)G, 588-foot test 
track. This test is ono of a series to 
deUirmine the reliuliility of tlio air- 
crew e.scajie system for one of tho 
nation’s inodorn aii'craCt — tho P-lll. 

Some 50 miles soulli of Holloman, 
on tho firing lino at tho U.S. Army's 
White Sands Missilo Bango (WSMR), 
another Holloman crow rondioa a 
rocket probo Cor launch. The ci'ows 
annually humcli ovor 100 rockets of 
many do-Higns supporting tho Air 
Force, Navy, Ainny and tho National 
Aeronautics and Spaco Administra- 
tion (NASA). 

In tho not too distant past, ono of 
tho most unusual aspects of tho con- 
ter's work procoeclod on tho flight line. 
Thoi’e Pronch and Gorman acconts 
mingled with southwostorn drawls as 
an international crow readied tho 
Fronch-l)uilt, Swiss-owned Mirage 
III aircraft for flight tests ovor tho 



hcmlhiK an lnlern«llnrml mile (o the nclivltU'H of (he Atr Force MiNsilc Devcl- 
opnienl (Tuiler wbn n Kiiiup of .Swimh iivlalorM Inmy leMtlng Ihc Mirage HI, a 
Frcnch-hulU, KvtiwM.nwninl nircrnfl. The nircrnfl wnn being niarricil to a U.S.- 
dovelopctl fire rmilrol wyidetn. *l‘esl« at the center were conduclcil for over two 
yenra. 
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WSMR. The intei’iiational crew op- 
erated at Holloman for almost two 
years in a program designed to many 
a weapon system built by Hughes 
Ail-craft Co. to the Mirage ITT. Daily 
flight test.s and numerous gunnery 
tests, along with many missile fii-ings, 
qualified the Mirage ITT as a first-line 
aircraft for the Swiss Air Force. It 
is not too unusual to find British ac- 
cents scattered acros.s the base as both 
the Royal Canadian Air Force and 
the Royal Air Force have had proj- 
ects at Holloman. 

During the same period, the inter- 
Sei-viee aspect of the center’s work- 
load was demonstrated at the guid- 
ance test facility when an inertial 
navigator was readied for fliglit tests 
in a C-130 for the U.S. Navy. The 
tests consisted of three major phases: 
static pre-flight ground testing of the 
systems; aerial tests in a C-130 flying 
laboratory; and operational tests in 
either a P-106 (for fighter naviga- 
tors) or a C-130 (for transport navi- 
gators). This facility is the focal point 
ill DOD for test and evaluation of 
aircraft inertial navigation systems. 
The Navy will return this year for 
still other tests of yet another navi- 
gation item. 

S THE preceding brief summa- 
tion of one day’s activities illustrates 
the variety of mission activity at Hol- 
loman, a further look into its mission 
activities will reflect the dynamic, 
fast-moving chain of events at the 
center, and their contribution to the 
U.S. military technological superi- 
ority. 

First, there is an extensive program 
in the launching of probes. Sounding 
I’oclcets at Holloman lift atmospheric 
probes and parachute tests. Many of 
these tests are conducted at the 
center because of the extensive in- 
strumentation and excellent payload 
recovery capabilities at the adjacent 
WSMR. 

Also tests are sponsored by the Air 
Force Logistics Command for the im- 
provement of the Air Defense Com- 
mand’s P-106 weapon system. These 
testa require careful control and con- 
current plotting of the flight path of 
an aircraft, a drone target and a 
missile. Again, this is possible at the 
center because of the instrumentation 
facilities of WSMR. 

Holloman was also the scene of RP- 


4C tests and the base/range complex 
is capable of testing any reconnais- 
sance system in the future. Facilities 
are available for testing any type of 
sensor. To support this type of test- 
ing, the Air Force has installed a 
complex of ground targets, including 
an infra-red mapping range 200 miles 
long — extending from El Paso, Tex., 
to Santa Pe, N.M. It is the most com- 
plete aerial reconnaissance range in 
the United States because of avail- 
able airspace, reconnaissance sensor 
targets, and range facilities that in- 
clude accurate range instrumentation, 
telemetry facilities and data reduction. 

In ANOTHER area the center tests 
and evaluates improvements to the 
drone target. The center is able to 
do this because of its complete data 
reduction and optical instrumentation 
facilities and their physical layout on 
WSMR. 

In conducting these and other tests 
the Air Force uses over 35 percent of 
the total range time scheduled by 


WSMR and schedules nearly half of 
the total tests allocated for the range, 

In support of many other proj- 
ects, the 36,588-foot test track con- 
ducts over 350 tests a year — FY 1967 
established a record with 478 tests, 
Tliis includes testing of escape mecha- 
nisms, guidance systems, structures, 
and the effects of fuze impact, rain 
erosion, and blast and vulnerability. 

Among the most dramatic test cur- 
rently being conducted at the track 
are the rain erosion experiments, Haiti 
erosion tests simulate rains of up to 
12 inches per hour and provide con- 
trolled water droplet size. Rain ero- 
sion tests have been conducted for 
the Saiidia Corp., the Army, Navy 
and Great Britain to determine ofTects 
on radoraes and missile nose cones, A 
further series .saw blast testing con- 
ducted for the Navy’s Polaris missile 
test program. 

Further elongation of the tost track 
i.s now in the planning stago to meet 
future needs. This will enable high- 
speed, heavy-load test sleds to obtain 
the speed necessary and also have suf- 



A giant balloon stands ready to be launched from the Air Force Missile Devel- 
opment Center by a launch crew from Detachment One, Balloon Research and 
Development Test Branch of the Air Force Cambridge Research Laboratories. 
Numerous balloons are launched each year by the detachment in support of 
many government research programs. A 26-million cubic foot balloon, the 
largest ever launched, was sent aloft from Holloman AFB on July 18, 1966. 
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ficient track distance remaining for 
^ deceleration to insure the safe re- 
covery of the sled load. A state-of-the 
art advancement within this ai’ea 
was achieved in May of this year 
when a slim, aerodynamically shaped 
monorail vehicle established a new 
land speed record for a recovei-able 
vehicle. The sled traveled more than 
six times the speed of sound reaching 
a velocity of 6,750 feet per second, or 
4,600 miles per hour, during the 30,- 
000-foot run down the ti’uck. 

I N OTHER areas the center sup- 
3 ports radar terrain avoidance tests to 
collect data on the operation and pre- 
dictability of a system when exposed 
to variations in altitude, terrain and 
antenna incidence angle; turbulence 
studies in a program known as LO- 
LOCAT; the Atliena missile firing 
program in support of the advanced 
ballistic missile re-onti’y system.s pro- 
gram; tests on the inertial navigation 
system for the C-5A; various projects 
supporting the nation’s Southeast 


Asia efforts; and component tests of 
an aii'-to-gi-ound short range attack 
missile (SRAM). SRAM will be 
ociuippeci %vith a guidance system 
which is expected to help it find its 
target with deadly aecui*acy, after 
pre-directcd signals from a master 
navigator in the launch aircraft to 
start it on ite way. The center will 
tost the missile in its guidance labora- 
tory, on the 35,688-foot track, in ite 
Directorate of Aircraft and Missile 
Test, and at its Ra<lar Target Scatter 
Site which will be discussed later. 

Past support has been given to the 
Surveyor lunar soft-landing vehicle; 
to the Hound Dog missile; and to the 
ejection system for the OV-lOA, the 
first hardware resulting from the 
LARA (Light Armed Reconnaissance 
Aircraft) or the PAG (Forward Air 
Control aircraft) concepts which the 
Air Force intends to use primarily 
in the FAC mission role. Other im- 
portant future programs ivill be the 
testing of five inertial navigation sys- 
tems for the Advanced Manned Stra- 
tegic Aircraft (AMSA) ; the SEAM 


3 
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fggg One of many nose cones measured at the Air Force Missile Development 
Center’s Radar Target Scatter Site is mounted on a styrofoam target support. 
Vehicles up to 66 feet long and as heavy as 6,000 pounds have been measured 
at the site. The scatter site complex is used to measure the static radar cross 
sections of actual or scale models of aerospaceernft such ns nose cones, dceoys 
and satellites. 



tests mentioned earlier; and tests of 
the Maverick. 

A unique activity at the center is 
the Radar* Target Scatter Site. It 
measures the radar reflectivity of 
both full-.size and smaller-scale models 
of stationary bodies. It collects charac- 
teristic radar signatures reflected 
from weapon systems, nose cones, de- 
coys and aerospaceci-aft. Moreover, 
the center operates an $18 million 
radar complex and participates in the 
collection of data on dynamic bodies. 
Tho data is processed through tlie 
center’s completely equipped compu- 
tation facility. 

Lending to the diversification in 
mission activities at ITollonian are the 
mission activities of its many attached 
oi’ganizations. These units range in 
size from a two-man Navy liaison of- 
fice to a presently deployed tactical 
flight wing of over 2,000 people. They 
differ in activities from the hard core 
of scientists of the Office of Aerospace 
Rescarcli to Army specialists in sup- 
port of range activitie.s. 

First, there are two electro-optical 
surveillance facilitie.s located neai* 
Cloudcroft, N.M. One, under develop- 
ment by the APSC Electronic Sys- 
tem.s Division, integrates into the 
USAF Space Track System under the 
operational control of the Air Defense 
Command. The second, operated by 
the AFSC Avionics Laboratory, de- 
velops equipment for tracking satel- 
lites. 

There is also the Air Force balloon 
research and development to.st group 
of the Air Force Cambridge Research 
Laboratorie.s, Hedford, Mass. Tho 
lai*ge balloon is an excellent vehicle 
for scientific research in that area of 
the earth’s atmosphere between, air- 
craft and satellite altitudes. Tho cen- 
ter’s aircraft support thi.s unit by 
monitoring the launch and cross- 
country flight path of the balloon. The 
aircraft also carry a truck and crew 
to recover tlie instrumentation pack- 
ages. 

Still another pi’ominent unit is the 
6671st Aeromedical Research Labora- 
tory which trains animals for be- 
havorial research, including the 
evaluation of the effects of various 
environmental conditions on biological 
specimens. This organization uses both 
the center's test track and environ- 
mental laboratory facilities. The en- 
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viroiimental laboratory condweted 
tests, in coordination with NASA and 
the APSC Aerospace Medical Labora- 
tory and its chimpanzees, to deter- 
niine if a pilot of a spacecraft would 
have sufficient time to bring back into 
the craft a fellow asti-onaut, who had 
torn his suit or broken his face plate 
during a space walk, to close the 
hatch, and to repressuidze without a 
fatality, 

The latest unit to join Holloman is 
the d758th Defense Systems Evalua- 
tion Squadron of the Air Defense 
Command, whose mission is aimed at 
the degrading of Army ground radar 
systems from the air. Ground radar 
weaknesses are pinpointed and, as a 
vesult, improvements are made. The 
squadron also flies tow target mis- 
sions for weapons practice and air- 
craft sorties to train radar crews in 
aircraft acquisition and tracking. 

this diversification, AP- 
MDC and Holloman AFB have con- 
tinued to grow together. Its strength 
is visible not only today but also is 
reflected in its future— a future which 
will contribute to our technological 
superiority and, in turn, to our mili- 
tary superiority. 

In the future, the WSME/Hollo- 
man complex, because of its unique 
geographical assets, could become one 
of the major sites for space activity. 
Fifteen miles west of Holloman lie 
the Alkali Flats, a lOO-square-mile 
area, extremely flat, free of vegeta- 
tion where the elevation varies less 
than 26 feet. This ai-ea is a potential 
land recovery site for orbital vehicles. 
It can accommodate an aei'o.spaee 
launch and recovery facility to test 
potential future space vehicles, de- 
signed for liorizontal launch and land- 
ing, or a booster recovery evaluation 
facility to test scale model prototype 
or recoverable boosters in the Titan 
III and larger classes. 

Presently a 38,000-foot landing 
strip is in use in the Alkali Flats. The 
area is large enough to accommodate 
several runways varying in length 
from 40,000 to 00,000 feet. The strip 
and the entire Alkali Flats are capa- 
ble of suppoi-ting the weight of a B- 
62 aircraft. 

Whether these ideas become actu- 
alities depend on many factors. 
Among them are technological break- 
throughs, military requirements, eco- 


nomic factors, political factors, and 
international tensions. 

As General McConnell has said, 
. . military superiority can no 
longer be achieved and maintained 
without overall technological superi- 
ority. As a result, we are engaged in 
a technological war which poses many 
problems as well as challenges. One 
of our most difficult tasks in that war 
is to assess accurately the technologi- 
cal capabilities of our opponents and 
to prevent technological surprise. Nor 
is it enough to tiy to keep up with 
the rapid progress of our opponents; 
we must retain the initiative and en- 
deavor to stay far ahead of them. 
That is why we must have a vigorous 
research and development program.” * 

The variety of mission activities 
supported by botli AFMDC and Hollo- 
man's attached units are testimony in 
themselves to our overall contribution 
to the research and development effort 
in maintaining U.S. technological su- 
periority. To this end the personnel 
of Holloman and our total mission 
effect are dedicated. 

' Speech hy General J. P. McConnell, 
Chief of Staff, U.S. Air Force, to the 
National Security Industfial Associa- 
tion, Los Angeles, Calif., Jan. 13, 
19(i6. 



Colonel George T. Buck, USAF, is 
Commander of the Air Force Missile 
Development Center, Holloman APB, 
N. M. Prior to assuming this com- 
mand, he served as Director of the 
Air Force Plight Dynamics Labora- 
tory, Wright-Patterson APB, Ohio. 
He ia a graduate of Hie U.S. Military 
Academy and holds a Master of Sci- 
ence degree in aeronautical engineer- 
ing from the University of Michigan. 


Navy Releases 
Navigation Satellite 
for Commercial Use 

Vice President Hubert Humphrey, 
Chairman of the National Council on 
Marine Resources and Engineering 
Development, has announced Presi- 
dential approval of a recommendation 
to release the Navy Navigation Satel- 
lite System for use by civilian ships, 
and for commercial mamifactm-e cf 
the shipboard receivers on an un- 
classified basis. 

The recommendation was developed 
by the Navy in support of initiatives 
of the Marine Sciences Council to 
strengthen world-wide navigational 
aids for civilian use. 

For the past year increasing inter- 
est has been shown in the system by 
the industrial oceanographic comniix- 
nity, off-shore oil exploration com- 
panies, and other segments of U.S. 
industry interested in the commercial 
application of the system for ships 
requiring accurate investigation. 

The Navy, therefore, will provide 
the National Security Industrial As- 
sociation with the necessary technical 
information and documentalion con- 
ceraing shipboard equipment, for use 
on an equal basis by any intoreshd 
U.S. party. 

The all-weather satellite navigfition 
system, refen-ed to as the Transit 
System, has been in use since 1964 
by the Navy. 

The system consists of three ele- 
ments: four ground tracking stations 
(located in Hawaii, California, Min- 
nesota and Maine), the sntoUites in 
polar orbits at altitudes of COO nau- 
tical miles, and the user equipment 
consisting of a sophisticated radio 
receiver and an associated computer, 

The system was developed by the 
Applied Physics Laboratory at Johns 
Hopkins University, 


Army Agency 
Renamed 

The Army Corps of Engineers 
Geodesy, Intelligence, Mapping, Re- 
search and Development Ag-oney has 
been renamed the U.S. AiTny Engi- 
neer Topographic Laboratory. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Harry H. Schwartz has been as- 
signed as Dep. Asst, Secretary of De- 
fense (Near East and South Asian 
Affairs), Office of the Asst. Secretary 
of Defense (International Security 
Affairs). 

Brig. Gen. Richard M. Scott, US- 
^ AF, has been appointed Dep. Asst, 
to the Secretary of Defense (Atomic 
Energy), 

Brig. Gen. Donald H. Cowles, USA, 
has been assigned as Militai-y Asst, 
to the Asst. Secretary of Defense 
(Public Affairs). 

Brig. Gen. W. E. Gernert, USAP, 
has been assigned as Dep. Com- 
mander (Weapons and Training), 
Field Command, Defense Atomic 
Support Agency, Sandia Base, N.M. 

Col. Willis L. Helmnntoler, USAF, 
has been assigned as Military Asst, 
to Dep. Asst. Secretary of Defense 
(Public Affairs) Daniel Z. Henkin. 

Julian R. Levine, has been ap- 
pointed Special Asst, to the Asst. 
Secretary of Defense (Public Af- 
fah*s). 

David C. Stewart has been desig- 
nated Special Asst, to the Asst. Sec- 
retary of Defense (Manpower). 

Col. Peter P. Adams, USAF, has 
been assigned to the Defense Com- 
munications Agency a.s Chief of the 
Data Processing Division. 

Col. Benjamin C. Mar.shall, USAP, 
has been appointed Chief, Office of 
^ Industrial Security, Defense Contract 

^ Administration Services, Defense 

Supply Agency. 

Col. Merle M. Zeine, USAF, has 
been named Dir. of the Defense De- 
pai'tment’s AIMS Systems Program 
Office, at Wright-Patterson APB, 
Ohio. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

Maj. Gen. Frank G. White has as- 
; sumed command of the Army Muni- 

\ tiona Command, Dover, N.J., succeed- 

ing Maj. Gen. Floyd A. Hansen, who 
has retired, Gen. White was promoted 
j to two-star rank upon assuming 

i command. 

i Brig. Gen. James F. Hollingsworth 

is the new Dep. Commanding Gen- 


eral, Army Test and Evaluation Com- 
mand, Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 

Col. Charles E. Kunkel has been as- 
signed as Project Manager, General 
Purpose Vehicles, Michigan Army 
Missile Plant, Warren, Mich. 

Col. Nelson A. Mahone Jr. has 
been named Project Manager for the 
Cayuse Project, at the Aviation Ma- 
teriel Command, St. Louis, Mo. 

Col. Arthur F. Pottle Jr. has been 
named Project Manager for the 
Lance Missile at the Army Missile 
Command, Huntsville, Ala. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

Charles P. Baird has assumed 
duties os Under Secretary of the 
Navy. Mr. Bail’d, foimer Asst. Sec- 
retary of the Navy (Financial Man- 
agement), replaces Robert II. B. 
Baldwin, who has resigned from the 
post. 

Randolph S. Driver has been ap- 
pointed Dep. Under Secretary of the 
Navy (Manpower), succeeding 
Richard A. Beaumont. 

IlAfIm. Jackson D. Arnold has been 
named Vice Chief of Naval Material. 

RAdni. Francis D. Foley has been 
named Commandant of the Third 
Naval Dist., with headquarters in 
New York, N.Y. 

RAdm. Paul E. Seufer has been 
named Dep. Commander (Planning), 
Naval Facilities Engineering Com- 
mand. 

RAdm. Nathan Sonensliein, has as- 
sumed duties as Dep. Chief of Naval 
Material (Logistic Support). 

RAdm. Albert H. Clancy Jr. became 
Project Manager for the F— lllB/ 
Phoenix Program on Sept. 16. He suc- 
ceeds RAdm. William E. Sweeney who 
has retired, 

Capt. Robert E. Adamson Jr. has 
been named Dep. Commander for 
Fleet Maintenance and Logistic Sup- 
port at Navy Ship Systems Command 
headquarters, Washington, D.C. 

Capt. Melvin R. Etheridge has been 
name<l Commanding Officer, Naval 
Weapons Center, China Lake, Gulif. 

Capt. Edward D. Franz has suc- 
ceeded Capt. Grover L. Rawlings as 
Commanding Officer, Navy Mainte- 


nance Support Office, Navy Ships 
Parts Control Center, Mechanicsburg, 

Pa. 

Capt. Robert I. Marr has been as- 
signed duty as Project Manager, 
Naval Inshore Warfare Project, 
Naval Material Command. 

Capt. Robert H. St. Clair has re- 
poi’ted to Pacific Missile Range, 
Point Mugu, Calif., for duty as Dep. 
Vice Commander. He replaced Capt. 
Thomas L. Andrews who has moved 
to the position of Vice Commander. 

Capt. John D. Working has relieved 
Cdr. R. M. George as Officer-in- 
Charge, Naval Ship Engineering 
Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Capt. Mark W. Woods has been 
named Vice Commander, Naval Ord- 
nance Systems Command, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

DEPARTMENT OF THE 
AtR FORCE 

Maj. Gen, Thomas K. McGehee, has 
been ordei-ed to Air Force head- 
quarters for duty as Asst. Dep. Chief 
of Staff (Programs and Resources). 

Maj. Gen. William W. Veal has 
been named Commander, Sacramento 
Air Materiel Ai’ca, Air Force Logis- 
tics Command, McClellan APB, Calif. 

The following assignments have 
been made within the Air Force Sys- 
tems Commands 

Col. Sherman P. Cummings, Sys- 
tems Program Dir., Long Lines Com- 
munications, Electronic Systems Div., 
L. G. Hanscoin Field, Mass.] Col. 
Dale D. Davis, Dir., Air Foi’ce Plight 
Dynamics Laboratoi’y, Wright-Pat- 
terson APB, Ohio; Col, Robert L. 
Edge, Dir., Space Defense Systems 
Program, Electronic Systems Div., 
L, G, Hanscom Field, Mass.] Col. 
Albert P. Lovelady, System Program 
Dir., Life Support SPO, Aeronautical 
Systems Div., Wright-Patterson APB, 
Ohio] Col. Otis A. Prater, Chief, Sys- 
tems Engineei’ing Div., Special Weap- 
ons Center, Kirtland APB, N. M,; 
Col. John B. Shipp Jr,, Commander 
Air Force Materials Laboratory, 
Wright-Patterson APB, Ohio] Col. 
Kenneth L. Skeen, Chief, Munitions 
Test Div., Air Proving Ground 
Center, Eglin APB, Pin. 
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Captain 1. G. Cockroft, USN 


F ield contract administration in the 
Militavy Services has undergone 
rather dramatic changes, both in orga- 
nization and in concept, in the past 
three year’s. This article discusses 
these changes, their evolution, and the 
need for recognition of the new, cen- 
tralized contract administration orga- 
nization. 

Contract administration, also refer- 
red to as contract administration serv- 
ices, consists of those actions that 
must be taken by the Government, vis- 
a-vis the contractor, from the time the 
contract is awarded until the material 
or services have heen delivered and 
accepted, paid for, and the contract 
closed out. The functions range all the 
way from production suiTcillance, in- 
spection, quality assurance and cost/ 
price analyses on the one hand, to 
allowance of costs, change in order 
pricing, termination settlements, prop- 
erty management and contract close- 
out on the other. Once a contract is 
awarded, the contract administrator 
is the prime link between the con- 
tractor and the procuring or i-equir- 
ing activity. 

The breadth of contract administra- 
tion functions, and the time spans in- 
volved, are so considerable as to 
represent a major portion of the pi-o- 
curement cycle. Furthermore, the 
success of any procurement is often 
directly dependent on how well the 
contract administrator performs his 
job. Hence the importance of effective 
contract administration cannot be 
overemphasized. 

Today's contract administration 
posture within the Defense Depart- 
ment was precipitated by a study, 
called “Project 60,” initiated by the 
Secretary of Defense in 1962. Detailed 
analysis of the management of de- 
fense contracts indicated that the 
contract administration functions 


could be performed both more effi- 
ciently and more economically. 

As a result of this study, the DOD 
Contract Administration Sexvice.s Di- 
I’ectorate was established uinler the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Procurement) in tlie Office of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Installations and Logistics). In 
carrying out its responsibility for 
overall development and coordination 
of contract administration policy, the 
directorate has concentrated on de- 
veloping a strong plant cognizance 
program, establishing DCAS (Defense 
Contract Administration Services), 


creating a contract administralicri 
review capability within the Office of 
the Seci-etai’y o-f DeCenKo, ami ilcvc-Iop- 
ing contract administration covnaje 
in the Armed Services Prociiremcnl 
Regulation (ASPR). These efforti 
are oriented to the total pcrfoniiar.ee 
of contract administration servicea 
by all DOD activities. 

It is the policy of DOT) that cor. 
tract administration, in a given con- 
tractor’s plant, will he porfomch Ij 
a single DOD component for al! DDD 
contracts. This policy is effects t>- 
means of the plant coguizancf^ pro- 
gram. 



Colonel Gerald Johnson Jr., USA, Director, Defense Contract Admlnlilfitka 
Service Region, Philadelphia, Pa., and one of his quality assurance rcpcmati- • 
tives at the FMC plant in Charleston, W. Va., check the road arm torque on tk , 
suspension system of the M113 armored personnel carrier. ; | 
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The plant cognizance concept is 
not new. It actually had its beginning 
in 1938, when the Navy Bureau of 
Aeronautics made an agreement with 
the Ax'my Air Corps to perfoim in- 
spection at the Hamilton Standard 
plant in Connecticut. Plant cognizance 
at this early stage, however, was not 
so much a program as it was a series 
of individual agreements which pro- 
vided for the work to be done, and 
which were effective only as long as 
desired by the parties to the agree- 
ments. Furthennore, these agreements 
involved only part of the many func- 
tions that are now routinely assigned 
to field contract administrators. 

Over the years, inspection cogni- 
zance was assigned to a single Mili- 
tary Department at a large number of 
contractors’ plants. Still, it was not 
uncommon for each of the Depart- 
ments to have field offices in the same 
general area, all doing business with 
the same contractors. In fact, thex'o 
were numerous examples whex’e niox’e 
than one Department had a field con- 
tract administration office in the same 
plant. 


The plant cognizance program has 
corrected this situation. All field con- 
tract administration functions for any 
defense contract being performed in 
a given plant must be assigned to the 
component having cognizance of that 
plant. Thus, in the fiehl administra- 
tion of contracts, DOD through the 
plant cognizance has materially en- 
hanced tlxo “one face to industry” 
approach. 

F ield contract administx'ation in 
the Defense Deparbnent is perfoiined 
by two basic organizational elements: 

Military Department Plant Hepre- 
sentative Offices. These offices ai’e 
contract administration representa- 
tives of the Military Departments, as- 
signed to individual contractor plants 
for the purpose of administering con- 
ti'acts for technical materials. For the 
most part, the plants assigned to the 
Military Departments are those pi*o- 
ducing major equipment and weapon 
systems or sub-systems that are of 
ci’itical militai'y imporiaiice, highly 
technical, and with limited applica- 
tion. Approximately 60 percent of the 
value of all defense contracts arc 


administox'ed by plant x*epresentative 
offices. 

DCAS (Defense Contract Admin- 
istration Services), Prior to 1963 each 
Military Depax'tment had its own con- 
tract administx’ation organization to 
adininistcr contracts for less com- 
plex, genei-al purpose and subcontrac- 
ted matei’ials which were not assigned 
to a plant representative for aclmini.s- 
tration. These organizations wei’e .set 
up on a I’egional basis, and there was 
a minimum of coovdinatioix of in- 
spection or other functions among the 
diffoi’ent Depaifments. 

It is in the organization for perform- 
ing common contract administration 
services for other than the most com- 
plex weapon systems that major 
clianges have been wrought, thx’ough 
the establishement of DCAS. 

The DCAS oi’ganization also gi’ow 
out of the Project 60 study. Iix Octo- 
ber 1963, a pilot test of uxiifonn con- 
tract administration procedures and 
policies was initiated in the Phila- 
delphia ai’ea, usixxg the combined re- 
sources of Ai’iny, Navy and Air Force 
contract administx’ation field offices. 
Consolidation of contract administra- 
tion offices followed rapidly in other 
geogi’aphic areas, and was completed 
in December 1966. 

DCAS was organized as a compon- 
ent of the Defense Supply Agency, 
and is headquartered at Camei'on 
Station, Alexandria, Va. Eleven re- 
gional offices have been established in 
Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Philailel- 
phia, New York, Detroit, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Dallas, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. Each region is sub- 
divided into districts and includes 
plant and/or area offices, as nece.ssary, 
in relation tf 
ance 



Thomas R. Markey, Chief Inspector of KVS Ammunition Plant, Danville, Pa., 
inspects 60mm mortar shells. As a company inspector his inspection system 
is monitored by a resident Defense Contract Administration Service quality 
assurance representative. 
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for about 200,000 prime contracts. 
(An additional 120,000 contracts are 
assigned for partial administration; 
most of these involve only material 
inspection.) Although many of these 
contracts are for general purpose, 
non-technical items, DCAS also ad- 
ministers contracts for complex equip- 
ment and components that require a 
high degree of technical expertise. 

As one might expect, DCAS en- 
countered many problems in assuming 
the DOD contract administration func- 
tion. 

Procedures. First was the fact that 
most of the DCAS personnel were 
familiar only with tlie contract admin- 
istration procedures of their former 
Seiwice. Each Sei-vice’s procedui-es 
differed markedly. In fact, this was 
one of the main reasons for creating 
a unified contract administi’ation 
agency. 

Thus ex-Navy inspectors had to be- 
come familiar with the Air Force way 
of doing business, and ex-Aimy per- 
sonnel had to study Navy methods. Of 
coui'se, the obvious solution was de- 
velopment of unifoiTn contract admin- 
istration procedures that could be 
applied to all contracts. Such pro- 
cedures were developed and issued in 
the form of DCAS manuals covering 
the various functions of conti'act ad- 
ministration, such as production and 
quality assurance. Ultimately many 
of these procedures are to be incor- 
porated into the Armed Services Pro- 
curement Regulation. 

Paperwork. The vast amount of 
paperwork that currently flows to and 
fi'om the DCAS offices has presented a 
severe problem, not only to DCAS 
but also to other activities involved in 
the award and administration of con- 
tracts. Improved procedures and elim- 
ination of non-essential reports and 
forms will help. However, the best 
hope of ultimate resolution, or at 
least abatement, of this problem ap- 
pears to lie in the introduction of 
MILSCAP (Military Standard Con- 
ti’act Administration Procedures). 

MILSCAP will provide for an auto- 
mated (and uniform) flow of data be- 
tween contract administration offices 
and other interested activities, e.ff., 
procuring offices, consignee activities, 
paying offices, and other contract ad- 
ministration offices. Unfortunately, the 
complexity of this program is such 


that MILSCAP wll not be fully im- 
plemented for some time. 

Payments. Excessive delay in the 
payment of contractors’ invoices was 
an unexpected and particularly vexa- 
tious problem during the early months 
of DCAS operation. However, DCAS 
has now reduced its invoice processing 
time to a nation-wide average of 11 
days. 

A major obstacle to further im- 
pi'ovement is the difficulty of obtain- 
ing timely material acceptance docu- 
ments. This particular problem will 
be alleviated by the introduction of 
MILSCAP which will call for rapid 
automated transmission and process- 
ing of acceptance documents wlien- 
ever poMible. Automated reporting of 
material receipt and acceptance, uti- 
lizing the Automatic Digital Network 
(AUTODIN), was instituted on a test 
basis between the Navy Supply Cen- 
ters at Charleston and Oakland and 
the DCAS regional offices, an<l on 
Sept. 1, 1967, was expande<l to all 
Nava! activities mth AUTODIN 
capabilities. 

PCO/ACO Interface. Perhaps the 
most serious problem, and one that 
■was inherent in the creation of a uni- 
fied organization such as DCAS, was 
the establishment of smooth working 
relationships between tlie procurement 



Captain. I. G. Cockroft, USN, is the 
Quality Assurance Director at the De- 
fense Contract Administration Serv- 
ices Region, San Francisco, Calif. He 
previously served as Director, Con- 
tract Administration Division, under 
the Deputy Chief of Naval Material 
(Procurement and Production), Naval 
Material Command, Washington, D.C. 


contracting officers (PCOs) and lb | 
administrative contracting officers fc 
ACOs. 

Prior to DCAS, PCOs dealt for tbe 
most part with ACOs of their omti 
S ervice. Thus PCOs and ACO.s spob 
the same language, They gcnerfilly 
understood and appreciated each 
other’s problems and objectives. In- 
formal working relationshi])a ami pro- 
cedures were developed to meet jiecul- 
iar conditions. Under DCAS, a I’CO 
often dealt witli an AGO, who had 
previously worked for one of the 
other Services and who, thei-ofoic, 
was perhaps not familiar with tU 
PCOs requirements, prolilenis ' 
methods of doing busino.ss. Hoinelimci 
this unfamiliarity extended to Icrhni' 
cal matters, when ACOs were ciillc-iiori 
to administer contracts for itcin.s cr 
equipment with wliich tliey liwl nr 
previous experience. 

The PCO could exercise direct con- 
ti’ol over hi.s contracts hut only at th? 
expense of additional workload and 
further aggravation of the breach be- 
tween PCO and AGO. 

As DCAS “comes of ago," move ac- 
ceptance is apparent. Navy PdOs an 
recognizing the capabiSity they hivi 
at their disposal in the DCAS orfi- 
nization and are assigning more ani 
more functions to the ACOs. In sorr.? 
instances, pi*ocuring or re(|uii iiiK sc- 
tivitios have finessed the "tcchnid 
inexperience” problem by ahHRiiir^ 
technical specialists to DCAS off.o'? 
for liason puiTosos, and to provid? 
technical guidance and uHsislaiu\’ t;- 
DCAS personnel. 

From a workload Htandfioiiit. ii.-v': 
PCOs can no longer nfl’ord lo rt-ta!'- 
any function that can properly U 
assigned elsewhere, PCOh lmv>' w,- 
signed to DCAS offices aiudi 
as: 

• Pricing of change orders 
by PCOs. 

• Placing orders for ami iiricrj 
provisioned parts. 

• Adjusting delivery aehediilrs It, it 
prove unrealistic. 

T he foregoing are but n few of itt 
many problems that DCAS lias (ficcA 
Most of these problems are not saj- 
eeptible to quick resolution by DC.tS 
alone. They require a concerted rdojt 
over a long period of time, by all pai- 
ties involved in the [►rocuTcnve:; 

{C07ltmUC(l OH it. 
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T he Qualitative Development Re- 
quirements Information (QDRI) Pro- 
gram of the U.S. Army Materiel 
Command (AMC) is an information 
exchange program which enables in- 
dustry and the Army to take advan- 
tage of the Department of the Army 
policy on scientific and technical in- 
formation. It is the Army's policy to 
pursue vigorous, well organized, thor- 
oughly coordinated, comprehensive 
information programs to provide for 
the interchange of technical informa- 
tion between the Department of the 
Army and the scientific and technical 
community to the maximum extent 
permitted by security. 

Army installations create the QDRI 
documents, disti’ibuto the documents, 
qualify organizations, issue invitations 
to briefings, perform liaison between 
civilian and Army technical personnel 
and evaluate reports and unsolicited 
proposals. 

QDRI documents, pro])ared by the 
Ai’iny to reveal the Army’s I’esearch 
and development needs, arc released 
to participators x*egistered in the 
QDRI Program to enable these orga- 
nizations to determine if they can 
help the Axmiy fulfill its goals. On oc- 
casion, QDRI infox’mation is I'eleased 
in foi-ms other than px-inted docu- 
ments, as in the case of classified 
briefings. 

0 

I’ganizations which are registered 
in the QDRI Px-ogram (“qualified or- 
ganizations”) receive QDRIs and ai’e 
also eligible to receive collateral docu- 
ments which offer much valuable 
background data. These supporting 
documents are made available by the 
Defense Documeixtation Center, Cam- 
eron Station, Alexandria, Va., 22314. 
They enable the qualified organiza- 
tions to ci-eate meaningful reports or 
unsolicited research and development 


proposals which are aimed at solving 
stated needs of the Army. While 
QDRIs are not often revised, on rai’e 
occasions they may be updated to re- 
flect changes of objectives or reflect 
changes in the state of the art. 
QRDIs are assigned cut-off dates 
wliich are estimated to be far enough 
in the fixture to allow the lecipients 
to evaluate and report on the QDRI, 
and to cx'eate an unsolicited proposal 
if they decide to do so. 

Qualified organizations are not re- 
quired to i-eturn old documents before 
receiving new ones. They simply de- 
stroy old QDRIs in accordance witlx 
paragraph 14 of the Industrial Secur- 
ity Manual for Safeg:uarding Classi- 
fied Infoi’ination. 



QDRIs arc not to be reproduced or 
disseminated outside of the receiving 
organization xvithout written permis- 
sion of tlxo Development Directorate, 
U.S. Ai*my Materiel Command, AMC 
RD-SSP, Washington, D.C. 20316, or 
the installation which published the 
QDRI. 

Eligibility To Partidpate in the 
QDRI Program. 

The QDRI Program is open to indi- 
vidual scientists, industrial, educa- 


tional, or non-profit technical orga- 
nizations witlx adequate research and 
development capabilities as evidenced 
by facilities, personnel and accom- 
plishments, and who can meet Army 
regulatory requirements for integi*ity 
and x*eliability. Although it is not gen- 
erally advisable, certain individuals 
and ox’ganizations with special abil- 
ities may be qualified for unclassified 
QDRI only. Canadian organizations 
which have been cleai'ed and appi’ovecl 
by Canadian Department of Defence 
Production may also apply for regis- 
tration in the progimm. 

Security Requirements. 

Classified QDRIs can only be sup- 
plied to participants in strict accoi’d- 
ance with established facility and in- 
dividual security i’eg\ilatioxi3. Some 
QDRIs are reg:ulax’ly released to 
qualified organizations at classified 
briefings. Tlicrefox-e, usually only oi’- 
ganizations which possess, or arc able 
to obtain, secuidty clearances ai’c eli- 
gible to become i*egistered in the 
QDRI Progi'am. 

Determination of Qualifications of 
an Organization. 

All Arniy pi’ocurement offices, in- 
cluding special detachments which 
perform contract execution only, are 
involved in the QDRI regi&ti'ation 
process in connection with the €istab- 
lishment of research, development, 
technology and engineering (RDTE) 
biddex’s lists. DOD contracting and 
pi’ocurement activities include Defense 
Contract Administration Service (DC- 
AS) districts and regions which are 
capable of infonning applicants about 
1 ‘egistration procedures, and able to 
supply necessary forms and instruc- 
tions. 

The ci’edentials which the applicant 
should supply are ax’ea of interest and 
capabilities, scientific and technical 
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personnel, facilities, related contracts, 
related "in-house” research and de- 
velopment effoi’t, financial statement, 
and an executed policy agreement. 

A procurement olfice will be se- 
lected as the registration office. West 
of the Mississippi Valley, it will he 
either the Northwest or Southwest 
Procurement Agency based on geo- 
graphical considerations. East of the 
Rockies it will he a procurement de- 
tachment or a major procurement 
office in one of the Ai-my’s commodity 
centers based on a maximum match of 
commodity interests, Selection of the 
primary office of registration may be 
made either by a centra! Army re- 
ferral office or by the applicant orga- 
nization. A mutually agreeable ar- 
rangement will bo made between the 
first Army office contacted and the 
applicant organization. 

Registration offices will place firms 
with RDTE interests on appropriate 
bidders lists, and \vill insure that 
appropriate registration data is for- 
warded to all Areiy agencies with in- 
terests matching those of the registei'- 
ing organizations. QDRI managers in 
the Army’s commodity centers and 
laboratories will qualify registered 
organizations according to their as- 
signed missions. Where the selecte<l 
procurement office is in a commodity 
center or commodity-oriented labo-ro/- 
tory, the QDRI office in the installa- 
tion will become the primary qualifica- 
tion office. The procurement agencies 
and detachments will also provide 
Anny-wide qualification services for 
the organizations registered with 
them. 

The pidrne qualifying office will be 
able to assist the applicant in select- 
ing other agencies, such as arsenals 
and laboratories in other commodity 
centers, which should receive second- 
ary registrations. The applicant will 
forward appropriate (generally iden- 
tical) registrations, brochures and 
forms to the other agencies. Arsenals, 
laboratories and other RDTE agencies 
•will conduct a technical review of each 
applicants qualifications, and will cer- 
tify registration in appropriate scien- 
tific and technical categories. The ap- 
plicant is then completely qualified to 
receive appropriate QRDI, 

Approval or Disapproval of an 
Organization for Participotion 
In the QDRI Program. 

Initial approval or disapproval is 
given by the primary qualifying office 


which will hold the original policy 
agreement, a document expressing the 
terms under which the Army will ac- 
cept the registration of civilian orga- 
nizations in the QDRI Program. Con- 
firmatory approval will be provided by 
each QDRI manager who accepts the 
registration data. As stated previ- 
ously, each organization is still sub- 
ject to approval for receipt of specific, 
especially classified, QRDIs. Evalua- 
tion boards or committees may be em- 
ployed at the installation level. 

initiation of Participation In QDRI. 

The prospective QRDI applicant 
must look to the major Army com- 
modity centers (listed at the end of 
this article) for initial qualification 
actions. With the exception of the 
previously mentioned procurement 
agencies and detachments, all Army 
procurement districls have been com- 
pletely converted to offices in the De- 
fense Contract Administration Seiw- 
ices organization and to procurement 
activities in commodity centers. Proce- 
dures are still being developed for 
DCAS participation in QDRI; how- 
ever, plans are that DCAS will fur- 
nish mainly an information distribu- 
tion center, referral, securiiy 
clearance, and survey seiwice. The 
documents to be prepared by in- 
dustry include broclmres containing 


organization credentials, a policy 
agreement, a security agreement, and 
the Research and Development Capa- 
bility Index which defines fields of 
research and development interest lot 
both RDTE bidders lists and tht 
QDRI Program. 

What is the Research and 
Development Capability Index? 

As part of the qualification pro 
ceduro, the prospective qunlifiEsi or 
gani'/.ation completes a Uosnarch arn 
Development Capability Index an' 
other associatetl forms. Tho basic in 
dex requests informatioti nliout 
internal structure of the applkan 
organization. The associated fan 
are a listing of most of the scientifi 
and technical disciplines (ficlili c 
interest). The applicant is okliijiiU 
to carefully consider which of ll 
many fields of interest apply lo h 
organization. There is also an iirunfi 
the applicant to indicate research ai 
development categories for each f;c 
of interest. These entegories nre li 
Onico of the Secretary of Dchr. 
program categories now used in Iff 
program plans: research, cxplotale 
development, advanced tJevelopinf: 
engineering development, operaliiT 
system development, or inanaiif'ji'i' 
and support. 
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Tlie Research and Development Ca- 
pability Index will be used in con- 
junction with a new Standard Fonn 
129 and will be issued as a uniform 
requirement of the Armed Services 
Procurement Regulation. This index 
Avill be used for both the QDRI Pro- 
gram qualification lists and normal 
procurement-oriented research and de- 
velopment bidders lists, Some Anny 
installations have this type of infor- 
mation semi-automated and others 
have it fully automated for fast and 
accurate production of mailings of 
aimouncemonts to appropriate bidders. 

AMC is establishing a uniform au- 
tomation program for the recording 
of QDRI data. This program will in- 
clude the designation of a specific 
AMC installation as the central AMC 
data bank for QDRI. 

Responsibilities of Qualified 

Organizations Receiving QDRI. 

In the interest of national security, 
all organizations participating in the 
QDRI Program have a responsibility 
to report back, within 90 days, to the 
agency which issued the QDRI. This 
report should indicate whether the 
organization can contribute anything 
toward the solution of the QDRI. If 
an oi'ganization feels that it can con- 
tribute to tlie QDRI Program, it 
might develop an unsolicited proposal 
which is submitted to the QDRI man- 
ager at the address indicated on the 
QDRI, 

How and Where To Submit 

Reports on QDRI Evaluations. 

The first report is expected to he a 
letter, within 90 clays of the QDRI 
publication, saying “Wc expect to sub- 
mit an idea or solution.” Negative re- 
ports are not required except in the 
case of classified requirements. If the 
idea or solution can bo presented in 
90 days, the letter is of course not 
required. Ideas or solutions may he 
presented at any time before tlie cut- 
off date on the QDRI to the installa- 
tion originating the QDRI, unless 
other instructions are issued. 

The report may be in any of the 
normal technical-report formats com- 
monly used in industry, In the event 
that the organization has already ex- 
plored the subject and possesses a 
report on the subject of the QDRI or 
a closely related subject, this report 
may be submitted in lieu of a newly 
created report. 


If the report is sufficiently compre- 
hensive (or can be modified accord- 
ingly) to be equivalent to an unso- 
licatod proposal, the report may ac- 
tually be submitted as an unsolicited 
propo.sal. All unsolicited proposals 
should be so labeled. 

The following list contains Die 
Army procurement offices and other 


Army RDTE offices which serve as 
the initial contact point for civilian 
organizations wishing to pai’ticipate 
in tlie QDRI Program. When visiting 
these oflices, ask to speak to the 
QDRI manager. In any case where a 
QDRI manager does not exist, it is 
appropriate to make contact with the 
Small Business Office. 


U.S. ARMY COMMODITY CENTERS 


Southwest Pixicurement Agency 
55 S. Grand Ave. 

Pasadena, Calif. 91105 

Northwest Procurement Agency 
1515 Clay St. 

Oakland, Calif. 94604 

U.S. Army Chicago Pioeui-ement 
Detachment 
62, S S. Wabash Ave. 

Chicago, III. 60606 

U.S. Army Cincinnati Procurement 
Detachment 
Federal Office Building 
650 Main St. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 

U.S. Army New York Pi'ocurement 
Detachment 
207 W. 24th St. 

New York, N.Y. 10011 

Headquarters, Army Electronics Com- 
mand 

Fort Monmouth, N.J. 07703 

Headquai'ters, Army Missile Command 
Redstone Arsenal, Ala. 35809 

Army Tank-Automotive Command 
Warren, Mich. 48090 

Army Mobility Equipment Command 
St. Louis, Mo. 63166 

Ai’iny Engineex* R&D Laboratories 
Port Belvoir, Va. 22060 


Army Aviatio7i Materiel Command 
St. Louis, Mo. 63166 

Army Aviation Materiel Laboratories 
Fort Eustis, Va. 23604 

Army Munitions Command 
Dover, N.J. 07801 

Edgewood Arsenal 
Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 21010 

Fraiikford Arsenal 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19137 

Picatinny Arsenal 
Dover, N.J. 07801 

Army Weapons Command 
Rock Island, III. 61202 

Rock Island Arsenal 
Rock Island, 111. 61202 

Watervliet Arsenal 
Wateiwliet, N.Y. 12189 

Army Test and Evaluation Command 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 21005 

A,nny Ballistic Resoai'ch Laboratories 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 21006 

Natick Laboratories 
Natick, Mass. 01762 

Army Materials Research Laboratory 
Watertown Arsenal 
Watertown, Mass. 02172 

Harry Diamond Laboi’atories 
Washington, D.C. 20438 


DEFENSE PRIME CONTRACT AWARDS 

TO SMALL BUSINESS 


(Amounts in Thousands) 


July 1966- 
Junc 1967 

July 1965- 
Junc 1966 

Procurement from All Firms $40,608,892 

Procurement from Small Business Piims— 3,360,726 

Percent Small Business 20.6 

$34,877,967 

7,611,496 

21.8 
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New Army Agency Supports DCS Project 


New Policy Set 
for Announcing 
Defense Documents 

The Technical Abstract Bulletin 
(TAB), issued by the Defense Docu- 
mentation Center (DDC), no longer 
carries duplicate announcements of 
DOD scientific and technical reports 
appearing in U.S, Government Be- 
seavch and Development Reports 
(USGRDR). 

DOD reports approved for public 
release and sale will now be an- 
nounced only in USGRDR, which is 
available from the Clearinghouse for 
Federal Scientific and Technical Infor- 
mation, U.S. Department of Com- 
mei'ce, Springfield, Va. 22161, on a 
subscription basis. 

DDC will provide its users with a 
copy of each issue of USGRDR and 
its index, "Government-Wide Index to 
Federal Research and Development 
Reports.” TAB, which will now con- 
tain only announcements of those 
reports which are classified or con- 
trolled, will be supplied to those orga- 
nizations accredited for classified 
seiwice. 

The change refei's only to the an- 
nouncement of reports and not to the 
availability of the reports themselves. 
DDC will continue to supply copies, 
for official purposes, of any DOD- 
sponsored report even thougli it is an- 
nounced through USGRDR. Non-DOD 
reports listed in USGRDR \vill be 
available for purchase by DDC users 
directly from the Clearinghouse. 

Both TAB and USGRDR are pub- 
lished twice a month. 


AOA Chemical 
Biological Nuclear 
Annual Meeting Set 

The annual meeting of the Chem- 
ical, Biological Nuclear Division of 
the American Ordnance Association 
■will he held at Andrews AFB, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Nov. 2-3, 1967. “CBR 
Research and Development Programs 
Needing Industry Support” is the 
theme of the meeting. 

A banquet will he held on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 2 at the Andrews APB 
Officer’s Open Mess. 

For additional information contact: 
Norman I. Shapira, Litton Industries, 
Inc., 1876 Connecticut Ave NW, 
Washington, D. C. 20009, Phone: 
(202) 462-8833. 


The U.S. Army has established a 
joint i>i*oiect management agency at 
Fort Monmouth, N.J., to facilitate a 
inoi’e rapid and effective response in 
the expansion and modernizatiorr of 
the Defense Communications System 
(DCS). 

The newly created U.S. Army Com- 
munications Systems Agency (USA- 
eSA) will be under the command of 
Colonel Blaine O. Vogt, who will 
double as Army Materiel Command 
project manager in cooixlinating Army 


efforts for the DCS. 

USACSA, a subordinate command 
of the U.S. Army Strategic Communi- 
cations Command, will be responsible 
for the development and acquisition 
of strategic communications ayslenis 
to meet I’equirements of n global 
network. 

USACSA will be involved in re- 
search, engineering, development, pro- 
curement, production, distribution, 
installation and logistic.s of DCS 
projects. 


New Attack Aircraft 
To Be Evaluated in Vietnam 



The Air Force will send a squadron 
of A-37 jet aircraft to Vietnam this 
fall for test and evaluation. 

Built by Cessna Aircraft, Wichita, 
Kan., the A-37 is a lightweight, twin- 
engine, subsonic, low-wing ground at- 
tack aircraft designed for close air 
support of grouM forces, interdiction, 
and limited warfare. 

The 604th Air Commando Squadron 
will conduct the test and evaluation. 
Accompanying the squadron will be 
data collection and test evaluation 


J 1 „ , 


personnel working under the dircfi 
of the Tactical Fighter Weapons C 
ter, Nellis AFB, Nov. 

The team of aimlysts will ga 
information on mnnuinp, supply 
maintenance procedures, survlvabi 
and operational effcctivoncss for 
in developing tactical nir eon(< 
procedures, tactics nnd techniques 
the use of the A-37 attack alr< 
After the test, the squadron wi! 
main in the Special Air Wai 
rSAW') force. 
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MEETINGS AND SYMPOSIA 


OCTOBER 

Second Electrofiuiddynamic Energy 
Conversion Invitational Conference, 
Oct. 24-26, Wrig'ht-Patterson APB, 
Ohio. Co-sponors: Office of Aerospace 
Research — Aerospace Research Labo- 
ratories, and European Office of 
Aerospace Research. Contact: Lt. 
Dale Smith, (ARE), Aerospace Re- 
search Laboratories, Wright-Pattei'- 
son APB, Ohio 46433, Phone (613) 
266-4309. 

Conference on Unguided Rocket 
Ballistics Meteorology, Oct. 30-Nov. 
1, at New Mexico State University, 
Las Cruces, N.M. Sponsor: U.S. Amy 
Electronics Command. Contact: B. E. 
Britain, Atmospheric Sciences Office, 
Atmospheric Laboratory, USA- 
EGOM, White Sands, N.M. 88002, 
Phone (605) 338-1006. 

NOVEMBER 

1967 Conference on Speech Coin- 
niimicatlon and Processing, Nov. 6-8, 
at Boston, Maas, Co-sponsors: Air 
Force Cambridge Research Labora- 
tories and the Institute of Electrical 
and Electi’onics Engineers. Contact: 
C. P. Smith, (CRBS), Air Force Cam- 
brulffG Research Laboratories, L. G. 
Hanseom Field, Mass. 01730, Phono 
(017) 274-6100, Ext. 3712. 

Applied Superconductivity Confer- 
ence, Nov. 6-8, at Austin, Tex. 
Sponsors: Army Research Office, Uni- 
versity of Texas, NASA, Air Poi-ce 
Office of Sciontific Research and the 
Office of Naval Research. Contact: 
W. H. Hartwig, Electi-onie Mateinals 
Research Laboratory, University of 
Texas, Austin, Tex. 78712; or Lt. 
Col. U. B. Kalisch, (SREE), Air 
Force Office of Sciontific Research, 
1400 Wilson Blvd., Arlington, Va. 
22209, Phone (202) OXford 4-6618. 

Tenth Navy-Industry Conference on 
Systems Effectiveness, No. 8-9, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Sponsor: Naval Air Sys- 
tems Command. Contact: Executive 
Seci-etary, Naval Air Systems Effec- 
tiveness Advisory Board, Code AIR- 
6206 A, Naval Air Systems Command, 
Washington, D. C. 20360, Phone (202) 
Oxford 6-6284, 


Navy Electronics Systems Classified 
Briefing (Secret), Nov. 14-16, U. S. 
Navy Amphibious Base, Coronado, 
CaJif. Sponsor: Electronic Industries 
Assn. Contact: Electronic Industries 
Assn., 2001 Eye St. NW, Washington, 
D. C. 20006, Phone (202) 669-2200. 

Decomposition of Organic Metallic 
Compounds to Refractory Ceramics, 
Metals and Metal Alloys Confei*ence, 
Nov. 28-30, at the Sheraton-Dayton 
Hotel, Dayton, Ohio, Sponsor: Air 
Force Materials Laboratoiy. Contact: 
Dr. Lynch, (MAMC), Air Force Ma- 
terials Laboratory, Wright-Patterson 
AFB, Ohio 46433, Phone (613) 
263-7111, Ext. B4145. 

Sixteentli Annual Wire and Cable 
Symposium, Nov. 29-Dec. 1, at the 
Shelburae Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Sponsor: Army Electronics Command. 
Contact: Milton Tenzer, Electronic 
Parts and Materials Div., Electronic 
Component Lab., Araiy Electronics 


Thi'ee DOD Pi'ocurement Gonfei’- 
ences of interest to small business and 
labor surplus areas will be held dur- 
ing the month of October. The Pro- 
curement Conference Program is part 
of DOD's continuing effort to develop 
additional competitive sources, large 
and small, to meet defense require- 
ments. 

The confei’enees are designed to 
provide: 

♦ A single location for businessmen 
and potential contractors to become 
acquainted with the Federal procure- 
ment and contract process. 

♦ Individual discussions with spe- 
cialists on business opportunities in 
the Army, Navy, Air Force and De- 
fense Supply Agency, 

♦ Counsel on surplus sales and the 
activities of the Defense Contract Ad- 
ministration Service, the Defense 
Document Center, and other DOD or- 
ganizations concerned with prime con- 
tracting and subcontracting. 

Cmrent Invitations For Bid and Re- 
quests for Pjt'oposals, including a 
number of “small purchase*^ ($2,600 


Command, Port Monmouth, N.J. 
07703, Phone (201) 635-1834. 

DECEMBER 

Theory of Measurement of Atmos- 
pheric Turbulence Conference, Dec. 6- 
7, at Slandia Base, Albuquerque, N.M. 
Co-sponsors: Amiy Electronics Com- 
mand and Sandia Corp. Contact: 
Maiwin Diamond, Atmospheric Sci- 
ences Office, Atmospheric Sciences 
Laboratory, Ai-my Elccti-onics Com- 
mand, White Sands Missile Range, 
N.M. 88002, Phone (606, 338-1006, 

Industry-Defense Meeting, “Indus- 
try Responds to National Emergency,” 
Dec. 7, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. Co-sponsors: American 
Ordnance Assn. Eastern and North- 
east Chapters. Contact: John S. Pink, 
American Ordnance Ass., 207 W. 24th 
St,, New York, N. Y. 10011, Phone 
(212) OR 7-3030, Ext. 700. 


and under) packages, will be avail- 
able from Army, Navy, Air Force and 
Defense Supply Agency counselors at 
the confeivences. In addition, a num- 
ber of defense prime contractors, from 
the area eontig-uoua to the conference 
site, will be available to discuss sub- 
contract opportunities. 

The dates and places of the confer- 
ences scheduled in October, including 
the individuals to contact concerning 
them, are: 

Oct, 4 — San Diego, Calif. 

Contact: 

John E. Harter 

San Diego Chamber of Commerce 

San Diego, Calif. 92101 

Oct. 10— -West Texas Area 

Contact: 

S. E. Burnett 

Box 986 

Kermit, Tex. 79745 

Oct. 19 — Louisville, Ky. 

Contact: 

James A. Beazley 

Kentucky Department of Commerce 

Frankfurt, Ky. 40601 


DOD Procurement Conferences Scheduled 
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Oct. 3-6: National Defense Transpor- 
tation Association-Annual Logistics 
Forum, Biltmore Hotel, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Oct. 3-6: National Security Industrial 
Association Meeting, Washington, 

D.C. 

Oct. 4: National AeroSpace Services 
Assn. Sixth Annual USAF Contract 
Aerospace Services Symposium, Im- 
perial House North, Dayton, Ohio. 
Oct. 4-5: American Ordnance As- 
sociation (Value Engineering Div.) 
Meeting, Andrews AFB, Md. 

Oct. 4-5: American Ordnance As- 
sociation Annual Defense Prepared- 
ness Meeting, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Oct. 9-10: Fifteenth Joint Engineer- 
ing Management Conference, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Oct. 9-11: Association of the U.S. 
Army Annual Meeting, Sheraton- 
Park Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

Oct. 9-11: Defense Supply Associa- 
tion Annual National Convention, 
Hilton Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
Oct. 9-12: National Business Aircraft 
Association Meeting, Sheraton 
Boston and War Memorial Audi- 
torium, Boston, Mass. 

Oct. 10-12: Cleveland-Navy-National 
Security Industrial Association 
Scientific and Procurement Confer- 
ence, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Oct. 11-12. Institute of Navigation 
National Marine Navigation Meet- 
ing, Annapolis, Md. 

Oct. 11-13: Army Aviation Associa- 
tion of America Meeting, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

)ct. 16-17: Laser Range Instrumenta- 
tion Seminar, Hilton-Inn, El Paso, 
Tex. 

)ct. 16-18: Electronics and Aerospace 
Systems Technical Convention and 
Exposition, Sheraton Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 

)ct. 16-20: American Society of Civil 
Engineers Meeting, New York, N.Y. 
)ct. 17-19: Lubrication Conference, 
Chicago, 111. 

)ct. 18-19: National Security Indus- 
trial Association Research and 
Development Symposium, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

)ct. 19-20: National Conference on 
Fluid Power, Chicago, HI. 
let. 23-25: National Electronics Con- 
ference, Chicago, 111. 

>ct. 23-27: American Institute of 
Aeronautics and Astronautics 


Fourth Annual Meeting & Technical 
Display, Anaheim, Calif. 

Oct. 24-26: Electronics Industry As- 
sociation Meeting, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

OcL 25-27: Electric Council of New 
England Meeting, Sheraton Hotel, 
Boston, Mass. 

Oct 26: American Ordnance Associa- 
tion Advanced Planning Briefing 
for Industry, Moline, 111. 

Oct 29-Nov. 3: U.S. Civil Defense 
Council Meeting, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Nov. 1-3: Northeast Electronic Re- 
search & Engineering Meeting, 
Sheraton Hotel and War Memorial 
Auditorium, Boston, Mass. 

Nov. 1-4: Industrial Management 
Society MeeHng, Chicago, 111. 

Nov. 13-15: Public Relations Society 
of America Twentieth National 
Conference, Bellevae-Stratford Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nov. 13-15: Conference on Electrical 
Techniques in Medicine & Biology, 
Statler Hilton Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

Nov. 14-15: Technical Information 
Symposium, New York, N.Y. 

Nov. 14-16: American Society of Tool 
and Manufacturing Engineers Re- 
gional Exposition, Sheraton Hotel 
and War Memorial Auditorium, 
Boston, Mass. 

Nov. 14-16: Joint Computer Confer- 
ence, Anaheim, Calif. 

Nov. 15-16 : Institute of Navigation 
Symposium on SST Operations, 
Seattle, Wash. 


The 1967 Electronics and Aerospace 
Systems Technical Convention and 
Exposition, sponsored by the Aero- 
space and Electronics Systems Group 
of the Institute of Electrical and 
Electronics Engineers, will be held at 
the Sheraton Park Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Oct. 16-18. 

EASTCON *67 will present a varied 
technical program. In addition to 
regular sessions, three panel sessions 
are scheduled on ‘'Command and Con- 
trol,** “Use of the Frequency Spec- 
trum,” and “All Digital Communica- 
tions by 1980?” 


Nov. 26-Dec. 1: Radiological Society 
of North America, Chicago, III. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 1: Wire and Cable Sym- 
posium, Atlantic City, N.J. 

Dec. 3-9: Harvard College Advance 
Management Program, Statler-Hil- 
ton Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

Dec. 4-6: AFL-CIO Biennial Conven- 
tions, Americana Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

Dec. 4-6: American Institute of Aero- 
nautics and Astronautics Missile 
Systems Meeting, Monterey, Calif. 

Dec. 5-9: American Nuclear Society 
Meeting, Chicago, 111. 

Dec. 6-7: Project Aristotle Confer- 
ence, Washington, D.C. 

Dec. 6-8: National. Association of 
Manufacturers — 72nd Congress of 
American Industry, Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York, N.Y. 

Dec. 7: American Ordnance Assn. 
Aren Industry Defense Meeting, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
N. Y. 

Dec. 7-15: AFL-CIO Biennial Con- 
vention, Americana Hotel, Miami, 
Fla. 

Dec. 14: Wright Memorial Dinner, 
Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dec. 26-31 : American Association for 
Advancement of Science, New York, 
N.Y. 

Dec. 27-29: American Economic As- 
sociation Meeting, Washington, D.C. 

Dec. 27-30: American Statistical As- 
sociation Meeting, Washington, D.C. 


The EASTCON exposition will fea- 
ture a display of aerospace electronic 
hardware. The exhibits will embrace 
the full spectrum — systems, instru- 
ments and components — and are de- 
signed for the engineer, scientist and 
executive who represents industry and 
Government. 

For registration and additional in- 
formation the contact is : 

EASTCON *67 
Mr. B. J. Zillian 
Western Electric Co., Inc. 

1625 Bye St., NW j 

Washington, D. C. 20006 
Phone: (202) 628-5448 ! 

October 1967 


Electronics and Aerospace Systems 
Convention and Exposition Set 
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FROM THE SPEAKERS ROSTRUM 


Address by Hon. Robert A. Frosch, 
Asst. Secretai-y of the Navy (Re- 
sea/rch & Development) , to the grad- 
uating class of the Defense Weapon 
Systems Management Center, Wmght- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio, June 15, 1967. 

Adam and Eve 
and Management 

... I have the responsibility, for 
the Secx-etary of the Navy, of over- 
seeing and generally controlling the 
work of project managers in the 
Navy. In the cour.se of the past year 
I have been briefed by, and conversed 
with, many Navy project managers, 
and have had some opportunity to ob- 
serve project management in the 
other Seiwicea. In large measure this 
experience has reinforced my previous 
views, and I would like to take this 
opportunity to tell you something 
about them. 

To begin with, I may say that I 
consider management to bo truly the 
oldest profession. I take biblical li- 
cense for this view, believing that the 
first management instructions were 
those given to Adam and Eve con- 
ceiving the management and opera- 
tion of the Garden of Eden. The pro- 
totype administrative rule was “as for 
the Tree of Knowledge of good and 
bad, you must not eat of it.” Charac- 
teristically this was not only the fu‘st 
instruction, but the first one that was 
violated. I imagine you are familiar 
with the consequences. 

This was not only the first manage- 
ment instruction, but was a charac- 
teristic insti-uction ; being phrased in 
the negative with consequences by 
implication. Perhaps the most difficult 
and least understood characteristic of 
the management problem is illus- 
trated by this instruction. It is a char- 
acteristic of management rules and 
organization that far more attention 
is given to negative instructions, pre- 
cepts and rules than to positive in- 
structions on what the manager 
should do. The positive niles tend to 
come out clearly in favor of mother- 
hood, God and country, whereas the 
negative rules are precise and definite. 
Managers are always abjured to be 
communicative, cai’eful, economical, 


courteous, brave, clean and reverent 
on the positive side, whereas on the 
negative side it is generally explained 
to them in terms like “thou shalt not 
make cost-type contracts.” This asym- 
metry persists in spite of the fact 
that management (as I conceive it) 
is: the art of arranging relations 
among people so that they are able 
to accomplish something. In spite of 
this basic underlying purpose, which 
is a "do,” the asymmeti'y between gen- 
eral “do's” and specific “don’ts” al- 
ways continues. . . . 

It Is reasonable to assume that 
there is some intrinsic difliculty in 
tliis asymmetry between the positive 
and the negative precept. I think that 
the asymmetry is connected with the 
difference between the past and the 
future, and the very nature of human 
life as an evolution into the future. 
The past is specific and definite, and 
what has happened has happened. The 
future that we are trying to construct 
is open, has infinite possibilities, and 
there is all sorts of room for. creation 
and construction of new ideas. The 
negative precepts tend to embody ad- 
vice against the mistakes of the past, 
whei'cas tlie positive precepts are at- 
tempts to constinict the future better. 
As a result the negatives are precise, 
the mistakes of the past being well 
known, while the positives are not 
nearly so precise. 

Neither the accomplishments nor 
the mistakes of the future are fully 
understood or well predicted. Thus, to 
my mind, the negative precepts em- 
body guidance against wliat are be- 
lieved to be the mistakes of the past, 



Hon. Robert A. Frosch 


while the positive guidance tends to 
be genera] comments on. what we hope 
will succeed in the future. As a result 
of all this, the great bulk of specific 
management injunctions (which are 
negative) are designed to prevent 
things from happening, whereas the 
generalizations, which are mostly 
positive, are the only things that give 
any guidance for what to do. 

As a consequence, management in- 
stnietions and administrative rules tie 
your hands, and most project man- 
agers seem to live in a pei*petual 
struggle against otlier people’s con- 
fining ordinances. 

What is the 
End 

Objective? 

Having defined management as be- 
ing most interested in tlie positive ai’- 
rangements for people, rather than in 
the negative prohibitions, I should 
like to talk to you now about the 
positive things tliat I think project 
managers should do. These are a re- 
sult of my o\vn observations of them 
as well as my personal experiences 
in being a project manager. I am 
afraid tliat I do not have a better 
crystal ball than others, so that I, 
too, will give positive generalities, 
but perhaps phrased from a different 
angle than the kind generally to be 
found in articles on management, and 
in that sense they may bo of some 
assistance to you. . . . 

The manager's main job is the con- 
struction of an end result. The real 
thing that we must try to do is to 
achieve the defined objectives. One 
difficulty that many managers have is 
connected precisely with this ques- 
tion: “What is the end objective?” 
The pi-oject manager is usually given 
(in the Navy at least) a Specific Op- 
erational Requirement (SOR) and a 
set of specifications. 

Too many project managers begin 
by believing the SOR and those 
specifications to be the end objective. 
Unfortunately most of our specific 
operational requirements are not 
written in military terms. While they 
may be the result of a dialogue be- 
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tween military and the technological 
people (or of a trialogue between 
military, operational, technical and 
analytical people), they seldom come 
out written in terms of a military 
situation. They tend rather to express 
someone’s ideas of the technical .speci- 
fications to produce a device which 
will satisfy the requirements of the 
military situation that people had in 
mind, when tliey conducted the pre- 
liminary dialogues leading to the op- 
erational requirements, The specifica- 
tions, of cour.se, are merely an initial 
formulation of what .should be 
achieved, and what everybody thinks 
could be achieved, during the course 
of the project. 

Face fo Face 
Dialogue 

One of the nicest and commonest 
ways for a project manager to get 
into ti’ouble is to believe that the SOR 
and the specifications are holy writ. 
Every Navy SOR has an escape 
clause that says: If you cannot meet 
the requirements of this document 
come back and talk some more. No- 
body ever seems to use it. I urge you : 
at the beginning of your pi’oject ini- 
tiate a dialogue with the operational 
people, and with the analytical people, 
so that you can steep yourselves in 
their feeling for the problem and they 
can become fully acquainted with 
your views on how to go about solv- 
ing it. Please do not do this by ini- 
tiating an exchange of letters or 
memoranda. Meet them face to face, 
talk with lots of operational and ana- 
lytical people, have your staff partici- 
pate, try to understand the problem 
from inside the minds of those who 
will have to opei-ate the weapon. Keep 
doing this throughout the life of the 
project. This is time consuming, but 
I assure you it is more important than 
arranging for three-color slides for 
the TDP presentation to the Assistant 
Secretary. I -will sense and be de- 
lighted by your intimacy with the 
military objective and how you plan 
to fulfill it. I see three-color slides 
many times during the day. 

Let me put this requirement in the 
form of an aphorism ; 

The objective of the project is 

not the meeting of the specifica- 
tions or the satisfaction of the 


operational requirement, but the 
solution to a military problem. 
This initial statement introduces 
you to two other important points: 
The most impoidant characteidstic of 
a project manager is knowledge and 
the only way he can achieve this 
knowledge is by direct contact with 
the people who have it. I do not wisli 
to suggest that you should not read 
reports and lettei‘s, as well as write 
them, and study the basic .subjects in- 
volved in what is being managed. By 
all means you should do so. I am not 
a believer in the fiction that there is a 
thing called management that can be 
operated independent of any knowl- 
edge about that which is being man- 
aged. I believe that is nonsense. A 
good manager may start wtliout 
knowng much about the particular 
subject, but he wdll, in the course of 
his work, acquire knowledge of that 
which he is managing. Without knowl- 
edge of the subject at hand, he may 
PERT, cost, and milestone his way 
happily along for years without ever 
getting to the heart of his probiom. 

I sometimes woii'y that the tech- 
nology of management is distracting 
us from the real job at hand. Stick 
with the people. The documents, the 
memoranda, the charts, the computer 
programs do not do anytliing in your 
project. Only the people actually take 
the actions, make the <lcciBions, and 
cause the program to be a success or 
a failure. The rest of the maclunory 
is, at best, some assistance to them 
and to you in doing so. Do not be 
mesmerized by the machinei'y. 

The Virtue of 
Commiitee 
Operation 

Because I believe so strongly in tlie 
importance of the people in project 
manag^ent, I find myself believing 
in the use of committees, ad hoc or 
permanent. It is not fashionable to be- 
lieve in conunittees these days. We 
are continually b^ng told that a camel 
is a horse designed by a committee. I 
should note that for some purposes, 
such as crossing deserts, I prefer the 
camel to the horse, always assuming 
that I cannot have an Israeli tank. 


Please note that I include the indi 
vidual as the unit case of the commit 
tee. By all means assign a job to i 
single individual and call him a com 
mitteo, or to two, or to three, thf 
number always depending on the na 
ture of the job, and whether the peo 
pie are good committee people or goot 
individuals. 

The virtue of committee operatiot 
is that it brings together people ol 
different disciplines and tempernmenti 
to examine a common subject. Sinct 
all of our projects are multi-ciiscipli 
nary, there is a good chance that mori 
light may be shed by a group than at 
individual. 

However, remember that the cieci' 
sion on the subject of the committee’i 
deliberations .should rightfully beloni 
to you or to .some other competent am 
suitable individual. The committee ii 
best used as an advisory body and i 
deliberative body, rather than a elect 
sion-making body. The bad reputatiot 
of committees for arriving only a 
compromised .solutions arises froti 
misuse; the misuse of asking the com 
mittee to decide rather tluui to dis 
cuss, to devise ideas and, perhaps, b 
recommend. The skillful chairman wil 
find his solution not necessarily ii 
what the committee concludes, but ii 
.something that emerges in the coursi 
of deliberations. 

Since you will use committees b 
advise and help you rather than t< 
make conclusions, you can feel per 
fectly free about having nearly any 
one on the committee — mixing th 
contractors, the headquarters stafl 
the laboratories and outsiders, ns yoi 
choose. You need not be bound to giv 
them precisely defined instruction 
and rules of conduct. Let them rang 
freely over the material to use, 

There are a number of books to b 
written on how to use committoos ii 
this way and nearly nothing sonslbl 
has come to my a,ttention. If you can' 
figure out what to do, do some experi 
menting — an ad hoc committee can a 
ways be abolished. It may bo painfi 
to do so, but the committee membei 
will know if they have failed ami wi 
probably suggest such a course « 
action to you. Most probably they wi 
be enthusiastic about abolition. 

Let me turn now from committeM 
to some pitfalls and opportunities thf 
you will face. As I have suggest© 
projects run on infoimation, and t) 
kind that arrives typed, mim© 
graphed, or printed isn’t good enoug 
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for a good manager. He should be 
using that only to tell him what in- 
formation he really needs, and the in- 
fonnation he really needs he will have 
to get by personal contact. Your most 
important basic information is, of 
course, who knows what about which, 
who you can trust, who will tell you 
without being asked, and who you 
should ask regularly. You can only 
find this out by paying attention to 
the people. 

I do not generally sign things with- 
out reading them, but in a pinch I 
occasionally wish to, and I have a 
fairly good idea whose stuff it is 
3 safe to do this with, and wliose I must 
really read in every case. 

The Structure 


in which 



Moves 


3 You must know that much about 
nearly everyone of importance in your 
project empii’e. In this regard you 
should realize, and certainly the mili- 
tai*y officers among you do, the dis- 
tinction between the formal organiza- 
tion and the real organization. The 
formal organization, at any rate in 
the project and technological world, 
even in the Services, exists to define 
responsibilities, authorities, and the 
routes of paper that go with tlioso 
defined authorities and responsibili- 
ties. The structure in which informa- 
tion moves, and in fact actions ai'e 
3 taken, may bo far different. You 
should be consciously aware of this, 
and use the informal and formal or- 
ganization for their proper purposes. 
If you have the leeway, it is wise to 
reorganize your formal organization 
to fit the informal organization that 
develops, but you must be prepared 
to do this more than once at suitable 
intei'vals, generally following the ro- 
tation or change of a key man. 

As a small digression, let me 
say that my belief in the existence 
and importance of the informal 
part of the organization is strong 
enough so that I have occasionally 
proposed using it as a basis for what 
I call stochastic reorganization. In this 
scheme one takes an organization that 


is not working well and proceeds to 
cut down its size by some arbitrary 
factor that must be chosen by judg- 
ment. Let us assume that the factor is 
one-half. In that case we make an al- 
phabetical list of the people in the or- 
ganization and flip a coin. If it comes 
out "heads” we start with number 
one; if it comes out “tails” with num- 
ber two. What we do next is cross out 
the name of that individual (and this 
is the real key to it) — we abolish his 
job. We then tell everybody to go back 
to worlc, and sometime later, six weeks 
or six months depending on the organ- 
ization's size and task, we examine 
what people are actually doing and 
relabel the organization diagram to 
conform. If the organization is still 
unsuccessful, perhaps we try the proc- 
ess again. 

You will note that I have chosen a 
cut in personnel rather than an ex- 
pansion. Most organizations suffer 
more from having too many people 
than from a shortage of people. I state 
this in spite of what project managers 
invariably tell me. Too much of the 
manpower is spent on doing foi*mal 
jobs precisely instead of important 
jobs directly. When I see pi*esentation 
charts or repoi'ts done in loathsome 
and unreadable detail instead of lu- 
cidly stating the main points, prob- 
lems, and accomplishments, 1 am 
always reminded of Pooh-Bah's com- 
ment in “The Mikado" to the effect 
that “it was merely corroborative de- 
tail intended to add verisimilitude to 
an otherwise bald and unconvincing 
narrative.” Someday I will have a 
sampler in my office that says, “Don't 
brief me, tell me what you know.” 

Returning to the foimal and infor- 
mal structures; use the informal 
structure for the real communication 
that it represents, reserving the for- 
mal stinicture for formal matters that 
put things into the record and deal 
with responsibility and authority. 

At the same time if you are to suc- 
ceed, you must bo aware of two kinds 
of structural tendencies in bureaucra- 
cies. Both of these deal with human 
frailties and come about as a kind of 
amplification. 

Amplification up the chain I call 
“management by rumor,” and the 
Pentagon is very prone to it. A cold 
solder joint (or, I presume, a bad 
electron beam weld, these days) is 
discovered in the factory, and by some 
means someone outside the projectr 
but reporting perhaps high up in the 


project chain (or even above the proj- 
ect manager), hears about it. Unless 
I'easonable self-restraint is exercised, 
by the time the infonnation gets to 
the project director or to me, or to the 
Director of Defense Research and En- 
gineering, it becomes the kind of re- 
port that says: “Things are falling 
apart completely in the prototype con- 
struction, and a major management 
review is required.” 

Amplification 

Upward 

and 

Downward 

Rumors are useful as sources of in- 
formation, but it pays to track their 
background down carefully before 
starting a complete upheaval in the 
program. I suggest that information 
tliat comes via the informal organiza- 
tion should be checked via the infor- 
mal organization before action is 
talton through formal channels. After 
being checked, it is frequently useful 
to have it regenerated through the 
formal system, and then replied to 
through the formal system, if indeed 
time permits for the formal steps. 
You can always document the whole 
thing for the record after you have 
fixed it. 

The other amplification I simply re- 
fer to as amplification downward, and 
it comes about simply from the nature 
of the authority structure in a bu- 
reaucracy. I find that I must phrase 
my questions most carefully if catas- 
trophe is not to ensue. The prototype 
case is Hie admiral who says to his 
chief of staff: “Say, Joe, whatever 
happened to Project X,” expecting as 
an answer, “Oh that's going along 
very well, air.” Perhaps the chief of 
staff is not quite sure, and by the time 
the question has been passed down 
through several echelons the admiral 
finds himself listening to a two-hour 
briefing intended to allay his suspi- 
cions (which he never had) that the 
whole thing has fallen apart. A good 
deal of everybody's time and energy 
is wasted in this exercise. 

There are two morals for the 
project manager. First: Beware of 
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generating this flap yourself; make 
sure a simple question is labelled as 
such. Second: Don’t get caught this 
way yourself. Do not be ashamed of 
going back to highei* authority to find 
out precisely what he had in mind, 
particularly if the original question 
got filtered through a couple of eche- 
lons on the way. I, for one, would 
rather spend the time explaining what 
I actually was thinking about than 
use the time of an entire project to 
generate a briefing that I don’t want 
to hear, and then have to hear it. 
When I want a briefing or set of 
facts I try to ask for them explicitly. 
{If you think I’m not explicit enough 
come tell me, or send me a note or 
something.) 

Along this line of comment, I may 
say that you should try to distinguish 
clearly between the information that 
you require in order to run the pro- 
ject properly, and the information that 
you require in order to convince your 
superiors that you are running the 
project properly. The two are not 
necessarily the same, though they 
ought to be, and confusing them may 
lead you to sjjend more time on the 
latter than you should, while skimping 
on the foimer. As a result you sell 
better than you produce, and this is 
as fatal as producing better than you 
sell. Keeping the conscious distinction 
in mind may help. 

These last few comments may be 
summed up under the general advice, 
“don’t manage for management's 
sake," if you can avoid it — perhaps 
the regulations will not allow you to. 
Do not introduce management controls 
and infomation techniques unless you 
want to exercise the controls or use 
the information. You have to be some- 
what foi'esighted in this, You may 
want information later in the project 
that had to be generated in the begin- 
ning, but think these sytsems out be- 
fore you apply them. 

Remember, management and infor- 
mation controls lielp you, but they may 
prevent the people who have to do the 
work from doing it well, imagina- 
tively, or in some cases at all. If 
you introduce these things, and ^ve all 
must, as we need them frequently, 
make sure that the people who must 
cany them out have plenty of oppor- 
tunity Cand know they have plenty of 
opportunity) to express their views 
on how to do them, as well as a chance 
to suggest other ways of accomplish- 
ing the objectives better, and in 
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simpler and easier ways. Make sure 
they know there is an infoirnal com- 
munication chain. They may be afraid 
to use the formal one. 

In this regal'd it is frequently useful 
to know, in an informal way, people 
who are far enough down the chain 
(or outside of it) in useful places that 
you cannot know them at all formally. 
The nature of the informal communi- 
cation chain needs some building some- 
times, although usually it is well ad- 
justed by the nature of people. The 
worst thing that can happen to you 
is for you and your principal assist- 
ants to be outside of the infoimial 
chain entirely. 

To a large extent the pui-pose of 
Special Assistants to an Assistant 
Secretary is to constitute a formal 
recognition of the fact that it is dif- 
ficult for the Secretary to have in- 
formal access to the informal chain. 
Consequently he has assistants who, 
in fact, really are pai't of the informal 
communication system. The aides to 
admirals and secreteries also consti- 
tute an informal communication chan- 
nel which has its uses. You might 
think about purposely, but disci'ectly 
and carefully, constructing similar 
arrangements. 

So far I have been ti7ing to help 
you to get tilings going and keep tliem 
going in a good and successful way. 
What about the case where somehow 
or other you have gotten into trouble? 
Perhaps it is real technological trouble 
that could not be anticipated. Perhaps 
it is a kind of external “act of God" 
trouble in the contract or elsewhere. 
Perhaps it is the result of a slip in 
management 

Tell the Boss 
When There is a 
Problem 

My particular concern at tlie mo- 
ment is not how you go about fixing 
it, but what you do or don’t do about 
letting other people know there is 
trouble coming or that trouble is here. 
Don't be afraid to tell the boss there 
is a problem. Remember, it’s his neck, 
too Maybe he can help; certainly, lie 
will want to help. At the very least, 
even if it turns out that you made the 
trouble yourself, 3«)u will get credit 


for having the sense to know that j 
are in trouble. 

There is nothing more distuihi 
and annoying to everyone invoh 
than for the .superior to find out ll 
there is serious trouble long after 
would have been easy for him to h 
with insti-uctions, with contacts oi 
he can make, sometimes even w. 
money, manpower, and outside he 
After all, if you ask him for help a 
he doesn’t give it in a useful w 
that makes him a p.art to the ciir 

Again, as a superior, don't mana 
for management's sake. I mean tl 
now not in terms of introducing i 
necessary techniques, to which I 
iously referred, but in terms of both< 
ing the people who are working wh 
you don’t need tcf. You must kn< 
who to leave alone, when, anti h< 
long, and when to bother tliein agai 
Nothing but knowledge of tbe peoi 
will tell you this. 

Sometimes the most useful way 
make things happen is not lo ta 
action, but to make it very clear th 
the management exists, that it is i 
terested, that it wants informatio 
and that it oxjiects somotfuiig lo 
done. It may not even be ncccssa 
to direct what is to be done, but on 
to ask for information on tlie stall 
to trigger a good deal of exorcise 
the system. Bo careful not to let It 
lead you into eruptions of amplific 
tion downwards. 

With regard to these mutters of r 
lationship with your superiors, oi 
great defect of the project nianag 
nient system is that project manage! 
indeed many of their .stafT member 
tend to identify after a while wl 
their product. Sometimes they cv< 
identify veiy closely with inamifa 
turers or laboratories producing tl 
product, when imstead they arc sir 
posed to be controlling them. Try 
preserve a certain detachmciit fro 
your job. It is true that you will ha' 
to be the main defender of the projc< 
but if you identfy only with its s\i 
cessful conclusion and end result, y< 
will not be able to cari7 out one i 
the important functions of the pr 
ject manager, i.o,, the identificatii 
of intrinsic failure of either the whi 
project or an approach in it. 

Identifying that all or part of 61 i 
project is on the wrong track a 
needs to be cancelled, changed mai 
edly, slowed down, reduced in fur 
ing, or inci'eased in funding is t 
most important job for a proji 
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OCD Urges Fallout Shelter 
Planning in New Buildings 


manager. If he identifies himself with 
^ the success of the product only as 
being hi.s success, he cannot possibly 
cari-y out this job. 

Captain Swede Momson, who was, 
before his retirement, a very sucess- 
ful guider of research in the Office 
of Naval Research, had for a long 
time a sign on the wall of his office 
that said, “The most important thing 
in research is the recognition and 
prompt burial of a dead horse.” 

The project manager must realize 
that his success may come from a rec- 
ognition that a horse is dead or dying 
for reasons extrinsic to his own ac- 
tions. Certainly, telling me, as the 
manager of Navy research, develop- 
. ment, test and evaluation (RDT&E), 
and of the budget for that RDT&E, 
that something cannot be done, or 
is unwise, or would not fulfill the 
basic objective, is as great a service 
to the Navy and the country as pro- 
ducing an article that is possible. It 
is certainly a greater service than 
sti’uggling on, spending time, energy 
and money trying to produce the im- 
possible or unwise. 

I would like to quote just one 
maxim that I think is most important, 
although it does not quite fit in with 
any of the things I have previously 
said. “Do not assume that the obvious 
has been done, everybody else is as- 
suming that too.” 

In closing, let me return to my 
definition of management in terms of 
arranging things so that people can 
work. You should think of yourselves 
as something akin to a symphony 
orchestra conductor, to a ballet master, 
to the director of a stage production. 
You are conductors, leaders, in sev- 
eral senses manipulators of people. 
1 The management tools that you have 
learired are like the notation of music, 
the eharactei'istics of the instimments, 
and the foirnis of the dance, or the 
! script, or the notation of stage dii'ec- 
tions of a play. The important task 
is arranging things so that the people 
perform together with themselves, and 
with you, to do the job. 

When the weapon is in the Fleet, 
the Ai*my, or the Air Force, no one 
will read the TDP or review the 
PERT charts. They will want to 
know whether it helps in pi*eserving 
the security of the nation. Your end 
result is what you and your teams 
have done, not the precise means by 
which you have done it. 


The Office of Civil Defense (OCD), 
Department of the Army, has 
launched a new program designed to 
encourage architects and building 
owners to incorporate potential fall- 
out shelter space in the initial design 
of new buildings. 

Under the program, letters have 
been sent to building owners ajid 
architects, who ax's planning new con- 
struction projecte, urging inclusion of 
fallout protection in the initial design. 

To facilitate the inclusion of fall- 
out protection in new buildings, OCD 
has developed a cost-reduction shelter- 
design tochniqxies plan, which can be 
ajxplied to stractures without mate- 
rially changing the building’s appear- 
ance or function. 

Examples of shelter cost-reduction 
design techniques are: reducing win- 
dow areas and raising sill heights; 
judicious use of retaining walls and 


All new and i*ovised DOD directives, 
instructions and changes (except those 
marked “For Official Use Only”) are 
now available on a subscription basis. 

For six dollars a year, subscribers 
will automatically receive one copy 
of each new issuance in the subject 
group requested. Subscriptions will be 
for a single major subject gi'oup. Ad- 
ditional subject groups will cost six 
dollars each. 

Available subject groups are: 

1000 — Manpower, Personnel and 
Reserve 

2000 — International Programs 

3000 — Planning and Readiness 

4000 — Logistics and Resources Man- 
agement 

6000 — Genei'al Administration 

6000 — Health and Medical 

7000 — Comptrollership 


planter boxes; grading slope away 
from building; pai*tially depre.ssing 
buildings into the ground; arranging 
building modules to provide a pro- 
tected core; filling hollow walls with 
sand or gravel ; and many others, 

The program w’ill be started in 
Arizona, Florida, Louisiana, Ma.ssa- 
chusetts, Tennessee, Texas and Wis- 
consin. All schools to be constructed in 
the initial seven states will be in- 
cluded. Only owners of such other 
buildings as those valued at $200,000 
or more, without basements, and 
$100,000, with basements, will be con- 
tacted. 

The OCD has already located shel- 
tei’ for more than 169 million people 
in existing buildings. By use of mocl- 
ei’n low-cost shelter design techniques, 
it is possible to create additional 
sheltei* space for millions of others. 


INDEX — Quarterly Listing of DOD 
Unclassified Issuances 
and Subject Index 
Subscription requests .should bo for- 
warded to Director, Navy Publications 
and Printing Service Office, (Attn: 
Code NPA-1), Building 4, Section D, 
700 Robbins Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
19111, accompanied by a certified bank 
check or postal money order payable 
to the Treasurer of the United States. 

The subscription service pertains 
only to the release of now and revised 
DOD documents. Previously published 
individual DOD directives and instruc- 
tions, listed in the Quarterly List- 
ing of DOD Unclassified Issuances and 
Subject Index, -will be available with- 
out charge, one copy per request, 
from the Naval Supply Depot, Code 
800, 6801 Tabor Avo., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 19120. 


DOD Instructions and Directives 
Now Available Through Subscriptions 
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SELECTED DEFENSE DEPARTMENT ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
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Thirty Universities To Do Research Projects for DOD 


F ifty research programs have been 
selected by the Defense Department 
to be performed at universities lo- 
cated in 30 states and the District of 
Columbia under Project THEMIS 
during the 1967-1968 academic year. 

Project THEMIS was initiated in 
January 1967 to develop now centers 
of excellence capable of solving 
futui’e defense pi’oblems, and to pro- 
vide wider geographical distribution 
of defense research funds. 

All research programs under Proj- 
ect THEMIS, which has an initial 
funding authorization of about $20 
million, will be unclassified. Funds 
for continuation of Project THEMIS 
support of the 50 pioneer programs 
and for an additional 60 programs 
have been requested by DOD for 
PY 1968. 

Project THEMIS research centers 
and the titles of projects to be per- 
formed are listed below: 

Detection, Surveillance, Navigation 
and Control 

Georgetown University. Laser Tech- 
nology. 

University of Florida. Solid State 
Matenals. 

Iowa State University. Auto Naviga- 
tion and Controls. 

University of Kansas. Remote Sens- 
ing Instrumentation. 

University of Minnesota. IR Detector 
and Laser Technology. 

University of New Mexico. Radiation 
Effects on Electronics. 

John Carroll University. Laser and 
Ultrasonic Radiation. 

Ohio University. Low Level Naviga- 
tion. 

Oklahoma State University. Elec- 
tronic Description of Environment. 
Texas A&M University. Optimization 
Research. 

Southern Methodist University. Auto- 
matic Navigation. 

University of Virginia. Learning Con- 
trol Systems. 
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Energy and Power 

University of California at San 
Diego. Transport Phenomena in 
Flow Systems. 

University of Delaware. Fluid Me- 
chanics and Heat Transfer. 

Florida State University. Geophysical 
Fluid Dynamics, 

University of Minnesota. Gas Turbine 
Technology. 

University of Missouri. Fluid Trans- 
port Properties. 

University of Tennessee. Dynamic 
Sealing. 

University of Utah. Chemistry of 
Combustion. 

Information Sciences 

Auburn University, Information Proc- 
ess ing. 

University of Florida. Logistics and 
Information Processing. 

Louisiana State University. Digital 
Automata. 

Dartmouth College. Time Shared 
Computing Systems. 

Case Institute of Technology. Re- 
search on R&D Managements 

University of Houston. Information 
Processing Systems. 

Military Vehicle Technology 

Georgia Institute of Technology. Low 
Speed Aerodynamics. 

Notre Dame University. Deep Sea 
Engineering and Aerodynamics. 

University of Massachussetts. Deep 
Soa Submersibles. 

Mississippi State University. Rotor 
and Prop Aerodynamics. 

Rutgers University. Separated Flow. 

Material Sciences 

Georgia Institute of Technology. In- 
terface Phenomena. 

Iowa State University, Ceramic Ma- 
terials. 

Stevens Institute. Nonlinear Physics 
of Polymers. Cryo^nic Science and 
Engineering. 

North Carolina State University. Ma- 
terials Response I^enomenon. 


Environmental Sciences 

University of Hawaii. Astronomy Re- 
search. 

University of Nevada. Cloud Physics. 

New Mexico Institute of Minerals & 
Technology. Environmental Sci- 
ences. 

SUNY — Albany. Modification of En- 
vironment. 

Oregon State University. On Line 
Computer Environmental Research. 

South Dakota School of Mines. Mod- 
ification of Convective Clouds. 

Texas A&M University. Meteorology 
Research. 

Medical Sciences 

Indiana University. Environmental 
Hazards. 

Louisiana State University. Infectious 
Communicable Disease. 

SUNY — Buffalo. Environmental Physi- 
ology. 

University of Alaska. Human Ecol- 
ogy. 

Social and Behavioral Sciervees 

Arizona State University. Human 
Performance in Isolation. 

Kansas State University. Perfonn- 
ance in Altei*ed Environmonte. 

University of Kansas. Social and Be- 
havioral Sciences. 

Texas Christian University. Human 
Pattern Perception. 


Contract Administration 

{Continued from page 12) 
cycle. Similarly, many of these prob- 
lems did not arise simply because of 
DCAS. The creation of a unified con- 
tract administration organization has 
highlighted problems of long stand- 
ings problems that could not even be 
clearly identified, much less resolved, 
as long as contract administration ef- 
forts wore fragmented throughout 
DOD. 

The contract administration com- 
ponents are maldng real progress to- 
ward the four objectives of Project 
69: improved management of defense 
contracts, improved responsiveness to 
both buyers and producers, elimina- 
tion of duplicate effort, and I'educed 
operating costs. 

Contract a.dministration has indeed 
come into its own. The AGO, whoso 
functions include vital atlvice and 
assistance in the formulation as well 
as in the administration of contracts, 
is as a co-equal member of the pro- 
curement team. 
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Item 

Electi’onic Tube, FSN 
6960-067-9364, Type 
8370 

Electron Tube, Types 
5J26, 6R4WGB, 4J38, 

6116, 8170W, 3B24WB, 
2C46, 8262 and 5948A 
Electi’on Tube, Klystron, 
Types 2K46 and 2K48 
Electi'on Tube, Magtron, 
Types 2J60 and 2J61A 
Electron Tubes, Types 
6299, 6Y6GT, 7077, 

7289 and 2K26 
Generator, Handset, Tel- 
ephone, in Accordance 
with Signal Corps Dwg 
189376, Revision A 
Handset, Battery Powered, 
Type H-67A 
Headset, FSN 6965-648- 
4287 

Loudspeaker, FSN 6966- 
243-0207 

Loudspeaker, Permanent, 
Magnet, Type 1S-216/U, 
Signal Corps Dwg 
SC-D]^98482 

Microphone Cover, CW292U 
in Accord with Signal 
Corps Dwg SC-B- 
84239 

Microphone Element, FSN 
5966-698-0421 
Mike, FSN 6966-698- 
0422 

Potentionmeter Assembly, 
FSN 6906874-1798, 
0-zone Metal Dwg/ 

Spec 220262-2 
Receptacle, Quick Dis- 
connect, FSN 6936-6 
678-8388, Liquidome- 
ter Corp. Part No. 
B-298-6 

Relay Assembly, FSN 
6946-768-0977, Gar- 
rett Part No. 199960-6 
Relay Ai‘matui-e, FSN 
6946-069-6209 
Register, Valuable, As- 
sembly, Army Missile 
Cmd Dwg 9063894 
Register, Variable, As- 
sembly, Topp Dwg 
17609 

Register, Variable, As- 
sembly, Western Elec- 
tric Dwg BL47637 
Register, Variable, As- 
sembly, Topp Dwg 
18049 


Specification 

Item 

Register, Variable, As- 
sembly, Ace P/N 

Specification 


162C-348 

Register, Variable, As- 
sembly, Ace P/N 



APO 8C6-1 


Register, Variable, As- 



sembly, Lear Siegler 



Dwg 600744-01 



Register, Variable, As- 
sembly, Ace P/N 

APO 8C5-1 lAW ITT 



Dwg 1066725 

Register, Variable, As- 
sembly, Ace P/N 

APO 6-C313-12 lAW 



GPL Dwg 121-631-003 

Register, Variable, As- 



sembly, Ace PN 

X600 lAW Motorola 



Dwg 18-14119A10 

Register, Variable, As- 



sembly, Ace P/N 



Ace Set lOOK 

Switch, FSN 6930-749- 
8964, White Diesel 


MIL-L-13073 

Dwg A115-620 per 



LSD-HR-41-63 

Ti'ansformex*, Power, 

FSN 5950-522-0861, 


# 

GE Catalog No. 

70G468, PIN 70G 468, 


* 

GE Part No. 9T39Y4O01 


* 

DEFENSE GENERAL SUPPLY CENTER 

W. Reed Randolph 

Small Business & Labor 

* 

Surplus Specialist 

Defense General Supply Center 
Richmond, Va. 23219 

Phone: (703) 275-3617 



Item 

Aircraft Cockpit Light, 

Spcciflcntioii 


PSG 6220 

MIL-L-6484B 

* 

Can, Water, FSC 7240 

MIL-C-13984 


Chaplin Kit, FSC 9925 

MIL-C-43175, 

* 


MS-16667, and 
MIL-C-43237 

St 

Charcoal, Activated 

MII^C-606 

Chemicals, Photo FSC 



6750 

* 

* 

Cup, Paper, FSC 7850 

UU-C-814A, UU- 
C-812A, and 
UU-C-816A 

* 

Cylinder, Gas, FSC 8120 

* 


Distress Marker Lights 

Drum, Fabric, 500 Gal- 

MIL-L-23614A 

* 

lon, FSC 8110 

MIL-D-23119A 
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Item 

Electric Safety Lant- 
erns 

Flashlight, FSC 6230- 
MX991, MX993, 
MX212 
Floodlights 


Film, Photo, Aerial, 
B-W, FSC 6750 

Film, Photo, FSC 6760 

Gasoline Lanterns 

Insular Strain FSC 
5970 

Light, Marker, Distress, 
FSC 6230 

Lighting Fixtures 

Magnesium Powder, 
FSC 6810 

Opener, Hand, Can, 

FSC 7330 

Paper, Photo, FSC 6760 

Sewing Machine, Indus- 
trial, FSC 3530 

Steel Strapping, FSC 
8135 

Tape, Pressure, Sensi- 
tive, Adhesive, FSC 
8135 

Terminal Boxes 


Specification 
Various Part 
Numbers or 
Equal 


MrL-P-3747A 

MIL-P-17696B 

and 

MrL-F-1712B 

* 


Sidney Charles 

Small Business & Labor 

Surplus Specialist 

Defense Industrial Supply Center 

700 Robbins Ave. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19111 
Phono: (216) 697-2747 

Item 

Block & Tackle, Slings, 

FSC 8940 
Electrical Wire and 
Cable, FSC 6146 
Fibre Rope, Cordage and 
Cotton, Twine, FSC 
4020 

Fittings for Rope, 

Cable and Chain, 

FSC 4080 

Molded Rubber Products, 

FSC 6880 


DEFENSE PERSONNEL SUPPORT CENTER 

Samuel R. Todd 
Matthew E. Kryston 
Hubert L. Smoezynski 
James L. Calvert (Subsistence) 

Small Business & Labor 
Surplus Specialists 
Defense Personnel Support Center 
2800 South 20th St. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19101 

Phone: (216) 271-2623; 271-26.38; 

271-2728 or 271-2704 


MIL-i:^-1694D 

Item 

Specification 


Boot, Flying, Impact 

Resistant 

MIL-B-21408 

9 

Buton, Insignia, 

Metal 

Mirr-B-346L 

MIL-L-583D and 

Coat, Fireman’s, OG- 


MIL-L-23614A 

107 

MIL-C-10760IO 

W-P-00414B and 

Coveralls, Safety, 


MS19107 

Heat Protective 

FAC/NS 634 

JAN-M382A and 

Gloves, Protective, 

Fire Fighters 

MIL-G-27339 

MI-P-14067A 

Gloves, Toxicological, 



Butyl Rublier 

MII^G-12223 

FF-O-OOGOB 

Helmet, Combat, Vehicle 


* 

Crewman’s 

Mn,-IM30B9 

00-S-2e6C 

Hood, Fireman's As- 
bestos 

MlL-n-2r)630 

Mask, Surgical, Fibrous 

QQ-S-781B 

Glass, Disposable 

Mirr-M-3f;431 

Mask, Surgical Gauze 

!)I)1)-M-136 


Mask, Surgical, Non 

Woven, Disposable 

MTL-M-36168 

* 

Mattress, Bed, Foam, 


Various Draw- 

Rubber 

MIL-M-iH361 

ings 

Overshoe, Man's, High 



Black 

MIL-0-836 

Y CENTER 

Raincoat, Women's, 

Coated Nylon AF 

Mnr-li-!!8262 


Shoe, Dress, Women's 

MIL-S-217J 1 


Suitcase, Cotton Duck 

IISAF l)wg 


Sweatpants, Sliver Grey 

.SZK(J7r)7 

BBB-S-860A 


Trousers, Safety, Heat 

Protective, Asbestos 

MB-IA 

MIIJ-T--1633 

Specification 

Medical** 

Bath, Parafin 

1V1)#7, 27 Sop 

« 

Blade, Laryngoscope, 

66 


Infant, Macintosh 

87m!n 

P/D#l, 21 Fob 

* 

Blade, Laryngoscope, 

Largo Adult, Macin- 

66 


tosh, lB8mm 

P/D#l, 21 Fob 

* 

Box, Microscope Slide, 

Plastic, 100 Slide 

66 

P/D#2, 20 Jan 

* 


66 NNN~n-005 
86 (DSA-DM) 
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Specification 


Item 

Cannula, Uterine, Cor- 
rosion Resistant 
Steel 

Dispenser and Counter, 
Narcotic Capsule 
Tablet 

Impression Material, 
Dental, Hydrocolloid, 
Alginate Type 

Locater, Radiographic, 
Ocular, Foreign Body 


Reamer, Medullany 
Canal, 10mm diameter 

Reamer, Medullany 
Canal, 9mm diameter 

Resin, Acrylic, Den- 
ture Base Repair, 

Pink, 260 gm 

Stapcock, Intravenous 
Therapy, 8 way Plas- 
tic, Disposable 60s 

Suction and Pressure 
Apparatus, Surgical, 
Explosion Proof, 
Single Compressor, 
Mobile 

Tube, Blood Collecting, 
Vacuum, Sterile, with 
Anti-coagulant 60s 


Subsistence 

Bacon, Prefried, 22 oz. 
can 

Bread, Canned 
Pish Squares, Dehy- 
drated 

Ham, Slice & Fried, 

6-1/2 oz. can 
Ice Cream Mix, Type I, 
Dehydrated 
Juice, Orange, Instant 
Peppers, Green, Dehy- 
drated, 2-1/2 cans 
Pork Steak, 6-1/2 oz. can 
Pork Chops, Dehydrated, 

Raw, 807 & 710 can 
Pork Sausage, Canned, 

Links 

Pork Steak, 6-1/2 oz. can 
Soup, Dehydrated 


P/D#2, 17 
Apr 64 


P/D#2, 28 
Oct 64 



P/D#6, 26 
Oct 65 

P/D#4. 1 Apr 
66 and GG-L~66A 
29 Oct 60 

P/D#4. 8 Jan 
66 

P/D#4, 8 Jun 
66 


P/D#12, 28 
Fob 67 


P/D#4, 6 Oct 
64 



An engineer of the Air Force Flight Dynamics Labora- 
tory, Wright-Patterson APB, Ohio, demonstrates the lift 
capability of the rectangular para-foil parachute. Tho 
para-fotl, equipped with on-board guidance and control 
units, is being tested by the laboratory for accurate 
delivery of cargo. Designed to be guided to a pinpoint 
landing, it can glide nearly three feet horizontally for 
each foot of vertical drop. The steerable parachute ^vill 
deliver 2,000 pounds of cargo dropped from aircraft at 
speeds of 130 knots at altitudes of 15,000 feet. Harley 
Walker is project engineer for laboratory tests of tho 
para-foil. 


P/D#ll, 26 Jan 
67 


P/D#13, 23 Oct 
66, MIIr-T-3619I, 
12 Jan 66 


MIU-B-36032 

MIL-E-1070D 

MIL-F-43142 

MIU-H-1071 

MIL-I-706 

MIL-J-35049 

MIL-P-36003 

MIL-P-43144 

MIL-P-1104 

MIL-P-1069 

MIL-S-1049, 

MII^S-8069, 

MIL-S-36046, 

MIL-S-86051 

and MIL-S-S271 



The X-24A, designed and built by the IMartin-Marictta 
Corp., Baltimore, Md., is the Air Force's newest flight 
research vehicle. It will be used in the forthcoming 
Piloted Low-speed Tests (PILOT) Project directed by the 
Air Force Systems Command’s Aeronautical Systems 
Division (ASD), Wright-Patterson APB, Ohio. The pur- 
pose of the project is to develop technology to support 
future requirements for a manned, lifting body reentry 
vehicle capable of returning from space and landing at a 
designated site of the pilot's choice. Douglas £. Ringwall 
is ASD's program manager for the X-24A and the PILOT 
project. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY I j 


SL 




RESEARCH REPORTS 


Authorized DOD contractors and 
grantees may obtain these docu- 
ments without charge from: 
Defense Documentation Center 
Cameron Station 
Alexandria, Va. 22314 
Others may purchase these docu- 
ments at the price indicated from: 
Clearinghouse for Federal and 
Scientific Information 
Department of Commerce 
Springfield, Va. 22151 


Stilbene Spectrometer for Neutrons 
and Gammas: Electronics and Itelatcd 
Performance. Ballistic Reseai'ch Lab- 
oratories, Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
Md., for the Defense Atomic Support 
Agency, Sept. 19C6, 166 p. Order No. 
AD-644 448. .$8. 

Higher Order Elastic Coeflicienta 
for Crystals: The Third-Order Elas- 
tic Stiffness. Army Electronics Com- 
mand, Fort Monmouth, N.J. Aug. 
1966, 23 p. Order No. AD-642 844. $3. 

New Concepts in the Physics of 
Solids, a Monograph. Air Force Cam- 
bridge Research Laboratories, L. G. 
Hanscom Field, Mass,, Aug. 1966, 
94 p. Order No. AD-646 890. $3. 

Beta Spectra V. Spectra of Individ- 
ual Positron Emitters. Naval Hadio- 
logienl Defense Laboratoi*y, San 
Francisco, Calif., Nov. 1966, 134 p. 
Order No. AD-646 228. $3. 

A Fortran IV Program to Derive 
the Equations of Motion of Systems. 
Air Force Flight Dynamics Labora- 
tory, Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio, 
Sept. 1966, 180 p. Order No. AD-648 
720. $3. 

Study of Alumina Crystal Struc- 
tures (Automation of the Verneui! 
Process). University of Michigan, for 
the Air Force, March 1967, 26 p. 
Order No. 649 161. $3. 

Measurement of the Velocity Dis- 
tribution Function of a Gas Using A 
Laser. Stanford University, for the 
Navy, May 1966, 78 p. Order No. AD- 
' 688 796. $3. ' 

Some Factors Affecting the Growth 
of Beta Selicon Carbide. Air Force 
Cambiidge Research Laboratories, 
Bedford, Mass., Sept. 1966, 28 p. 
Order No. AD-646 649. $8. 


Investigation of Two-Carrier Injec- 
tion Electroluminescence. .RCA, for 
the Air Force, Dec. 1966, 47 p. Oi’der 
No. AD-647 087. f3. 

Physical Research on Fundamental 
Properties of II-VI Compound Semi- 
conductors. Brown University, for the 
Air Force, Nov. 1966, 76 p. Order No. 
AD-649 242. $3. 

Relation of Mechanical Properties 
to the Structure of Ionic Solids, Penn- 
sylvania State University, for the 
Ai‘my, Sept. 1966, 41 p. Order No. 
AD-641 911. $3. 

Effects of Radiation on Semicon- 
ductor Materials and Devices. Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, New York, 
N.Y., for the Air Force, Dec. 1966, 
256 p. Order No. AD-660 195 $3. 

Dcep-Occan Biodetcrioration of Ma- 
terials — Part IV. One Year at 2,370 
feet. Naval Civil Engineering Labo- 
mtory. Port Hueneme, Calif., May 
1967, 66 p. Order No. AD-651 124. $3. 

Evaluation of Vehicle Corrosion 
PrevenUves. Rock Island Ansenal, 111., 
Dec. 1966, 37 p. Order No. AD-476 
493. $3. 

Thcrmopliysical Properties of High 
Temperature Solid Materials. Purdue 
University, for the Air Force, Oct. 
1966, 36 p. Oi-der No. AD-848 236. $3. 

Mercury Atmosphere and Surface. 
Redstone Scientific Infoimation Cen- 
ter, Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, 
Ala., Jan. 1967, 89 p. Order No. AD- 
650 033. $3. 

Summary of AFCRL Rocket and 
Satellite Exiierimcnts (1946-1966). 
Air Force Cambridge Research Labo- 
ratories, Bedford, Mass., Dec. 1966, 
65 p. Order No. AD-649 333. $3. 

Bibliography of Lunar and Plane- 
tary Research— 1965. Air Force Cam- 
bridge Research Laboratories, Bed- 
ford, Mass., Jan. 1967, 188 p. Order 
No. AD-648 463. $3. 

Landau Waves. Stanford Univer- 
sity, for the Aerospace Research Lab- 
oratories, Jan. 1967, 168 p. Order No. 
AD-661 461. |3. 

A Generalized Graphic Presentation 
of Magneto-Hydrodynamic Accele- 
rator and Generator Performance 
Characteristics. Arnold Engineering' 
Development Center, Arnold AFf» 
Tenn., Oct. 1966, 46 p. Order No. A’ 
472 727. $3. 

An Inventory of Geographic Re- 
search of the Humid Tropic Environ- 


ment, Vol. 2 — Compendium and Ap- 
pendices. Texas Instruments, Inc., 
Dallas, Tex., for the Anny, Dec. 1966, 
600 p. Order No. AD-660 261. ?3. 

Remote Sensing of Environment. 
University of Michigan, for the Navy, 
April 1967, 28 p. Order No. AD-6r)0 
581. $3. 

Large Aperture Seismic Array 
(LASA), First LASA Systems Eval- 
uation Conference. Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency, Washington, 
D.C., Fob. 1966, SOO p. Order No. 
AD-648 415. $3. 

GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
OFFICE PUBLICATIONS 


These imblicationa may be pur- 
chased at the prices indicated from: 
Superintendent of Documents 
U.S. Govei’iunent Printing Office 
Washington, D.G. 20402 


MILSTRIP, Military Assistance 
Program Addresses, Supplement No. 
2, Dec. 1, 1966. ContniiiH coinploto 
listing of addresses used by the Seiv- 
ices and Agencies to accomplish ship- 
ments of Foreign Military Sales and 
Grant Aid niaUn’ial. 1906. 381 p. Cata- 
log No. T)7.6/4:Mr)9/supp. 2. $1.75. 

Communications, 'I'elecommuinciUiciiH 
Engineering Installation Practices. 
Provides instnuitions for engineering 
and installing lino-of-sight radio coin- 
municatlons systems in accordance 
with the requirements of the Dofenso 
Communications System and the 
Army Strategic Commuiueations 
Command. 19G0. 362 p. il. Catalog No. 
D101.ll/2:105-n0/Clmp. 3. $3.76. 

Command and Staff Action. De- 
scribes Marino Corps staff organiza- 
tion, responsibilities of staff officers, 
and the pi-ocedurcs of staff function- 
ing followed by a presentation of 
principles, procedures, and techniques 
applicable to loading force planning 
during amphibious operations. 1966. 
712 p. 11. Catalog No. D214.9/4:3--L 
$3.76. 

DSA Field Establishment Directory. 
Reflects each DSA flold activity by 
level designation, mailing addresa, 
message addrcss, and telephone num- 
ber. 1967. 46 p. 07.6/7:6026,2/2. 40<!. 
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DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 


Contracts of $1,000,000 and over 
awarded during the month of August 
1967: 


DEFENSE SUPPLY AGENCY 

3 — Appnrcl Corp. of Americo, Knoxville, 

Tonn. $2,257,100. 461,420 contocl nylon 

twill ponchos. Defense PorHonnol Support 
Center, Pliilndelphin, Pri. 

-Owens-Illinois, Inc., Toledo, Ohio, $1,092,- 
330. 2,762,8.30 llberboni'd boxes for indi- 
vidual combat meals and infliRbt food 
packets. Defense Personnel Support Cen- 
ter, Philndelphin, Pn. 

4 — Montgomery Pipe & Tube Co., Miami, 
Pin, $1,072,008. 1,160 barbed tape dispens- 
ers, 113,044 rolls of concertina barbed tape, 
11,260 cases of barbed tape steel and 
carryinsr cases. Defense Construction Sup- 
ply Center, Columbus, Ohio. 

— Henry Weinitartner & Co., New York, 
N.Y. $1,387,822. 14,082,340 lbs, of corru- 
Kated, zinc-coated shoot steel. Defense In- 
dustrial Supply Center, Philndelphin, Pa. 

— United Fruit & Food Corp., Boston, Mass. 
$1,064,337. 173,394 lbs. of dehydrated 

shrimp. Defense Personnel Support Cen- 
ter. Philadelphia, Pa. 

7— Shell Oil Co.. New York. N.Y. $3,068,- 
100, 2,700,000 barrels of number six fuel 
oil. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Alexan- 
dria, Vn. 

8 — Dale Fashions, Inc., Vineland, N.J. $1,- 
606,400. 60,000 polye.ster/wool men's tropi- 
cal coats, Defense Personnel Support Cen- 
ter, Philadelphia, Pn. 

9— .1. P. Stevens & Co., New York, N.Y. $4,- 
801,267. 8,060,000 yards of cotton oxford, 
wind-resistant cloth. Defense Personnel 
Center, Philadelphia, Pn. 

10 — Defense Fuel Supply Center, Alexandria, 
Vn., has awarded the fnllowinK contracts 
for aviation Rnsoline; 

Mobil Oil Corn., New York, N.Y. $16,- 
780,267. 00,366,000 Rnllona of Grade 116/ 
146 and 2,806,100 Rnllons of grade 80/ 
87. 

Humble Oil & Ilcllnins Co., Houston, 
Tex. $11,681,208. 80,600,000 Rullona of 
Rrado 116/146, 

Cities Service Oil Co., New York, N.Y, 
$0,268,704. 42,000,000 Ballons of prado 
116/146. 

Pliillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okln. $0,214,480. 64,003,000 of Rrado 116/ 

145 and 16,000 Rnllons of Rrade 100/ 
130. 

Texaco, Inc., New York, N.Y, $7,160,160. 

60.400.000 Rnllons of prade 116/146. 
Shell Oil Co., New York, N.Y. $4,622,- 
441. 28,840,000 Rnllons of Rrado 116/146, 

002.000 gallons of grade 80/87 and 660,- 
000 gallons of grade 100/130. 

American Oil Co., Chicago, HI. $1,688,- 
068. 10,818,000 gallons of grade 116/146, 

26.000 gallons of grade 100/130 and 

21.000 gallons of grade 80/87. 
Continental OH Co., Houston, Tex. $1,- 
066,333. 6,746,000 gallons of grade 116/ 
146. 

Tidewater Oil Co., New York, N.Y. $1,- 
614,004. 10,600,000 gallons of gi-nde 116/ 
146. 

Union Oil Co., Los Angeles, Calif. $2- 
269,640. 12,600,000 gallons of grade 116/ 

146 and 20,000 gallons of grade 80/87. 


CONTRACT LEGEND 

Contract information is listed in 
the following sequence: Date — 
Company — Value — Material or 
Work to be Performed — Loca- 
tion of Work Performed (if 
other than company plant) — 
Contracting agency. 


15— United Aircraft, East Hartford, Conn. $1,- 
678,714. 2,819 sets of annular ball bear- 
ings. Defense Industrial Supply Center. 
Philadelphia, Pn. 

— Oregon Freeze Dry Foods, Albany, Ore. 
$6,107,771. 6,547.082 food packets for long 
rnnRG patrols. Defense Personnel Support 
Center, Philadelphia, Fa. 

— Freeze Dry Products, Evansville, Ind. $2,- 
474,146. 2,182,364 food packets for long 
range patrols. Defense Personnel Support 
Center, Philadelphin, Pn. 

— Unilcd Fruit and Food Corp., Boston, 
Mass. $1,939,163. 364,010 ponn^ of fiah 
SRunres, dehydrated cod or haddock. De- 
fense Personnel Support Center, Philadel- 
phia, Pn. 

— General Foods, White Plains. N.Y. $1,301,* 
286. 238,120 pounds of fish sauares, dehy- 
drated cod or haddock. Defense Personnel 
Support Center, Philndelphin, Pn. 

18— Riegcl Textile Corp., New York, N.Y. $2.- 
758,912. 3,328,000 yards of cotton oxford, 
wind-rcsistant cloth. Defense Personnel 
Support Center, Philndelphin. Pa. 

— The Defense Fuel Supply Center, Alexan- 
dria, Vn., has awarded the following con- 
tracts for JP-4 jet fuel: 

Standard Oil Co. of Collf., San Fran- 
cisco. Calif. 83,008,206. 32.340,000 gal- 
lons. 

Suntlde ItedninR Co., Tulsa. Okln. $8,- 
404,400. 33.600,000 gallons. 

Conalal States Petrochemical Co., Hou- 
ston. Tex. $2,606,304. 23,866,000 gallons. 
Atlantic Richfield Co., Los Angeles. 
Calif. $1,018,040. 8.400,000 gallons. 

23— Bibb Mfg. Co.. Macon, On. $1,123,006. 242.- 
660 yards of polynnide twill, high tem- 
pcrntui'Q resistant cloth. Defense Personnel 
Support Center, Phllndelphla, Pa. 

— Kaiser Steel Corp., El Monte, Calif. $27,- 
382.320. 120,000 bundles of steel landing 
mats. Defense Construction Supply Cen- 
ter, Columbus, Ohio. 

— Putnam Mills Corp.. New York, N.Y. $1,- 
062,746. 721,000 yards of water resistant 
cloth. Defense Personnel Support Center, 
Philndelphin, Pn. 

— ,1. P. Stevens & Co., New York, N.Y. $1,- 
022,484. 700,000 yards of water resistant 
cloth. Defense Personnel Support Center, 
Philadelphia, Pn. 

— Plnstnld Corp.. Hamhurg, N.J. $2,707,337. 
63,282 one-mile reels of telephone cable. 
Defense Industrial Supply Center, Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

26 — RieBol Textile Corp., New York, N.Y. 
$6,687,475. 2,080,000 yards of cotton sateen 
cloth (46-inch width) and 9.178.030 yards 
of cotton sntecn cloth (42-inch width). De- 
fense Personnel Support Center, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

— Prestex, Inc.. New York, N.Y. $2,087,908. 
2,614,612 vnrda of eotton sateen cloth (88- 
ineh width). 1.628,172 varda of cotton an- 
icen cloth ( 42-Inch width) and 60.144 yards 
of cotton sntce” cloth (46-tnch width). De- 
fense Personnel Support Center, Philadel- 
phia. Pn. 

— .1. P. Stcvfns ^ Co., New York, N.Y. $1,- 
709.967. 3.675.000 yards of cotton sateen 
cloth (46-inBh width). Defense Personnel 
Siipnort Center. Philadelphia, Pa. 

28 — Uniroyol. Providence, R.I. $1,464,826. 886 
pontnn flontfl. Defense Construction Sup- 
ply Center, Columbus, Ohio. 

— .T. P. Stevens & Co., New York, N.Y. $1,- 
702,679. 718,000 linear yards of tropical 
wool and polyester cloth. Defense Person- 
nel Support Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 

South Jerscr Clothing Go., Bltnotola, N.J. 

$1,464,870. 68,000 men’s green wool serge 
coats with belts. Defense Personnel Sup- 
port Center, Phfladelphla, Pa. 

— Apparel Corp., Knoxville, Tenn. $1,426,- 
600. 232,646 men’s field coots with hoods. 
Defense Personnel Support Center, Phila- 
delphia, Pn. 

30— M-R-S Mfg. Co., Flora, Miss $1,927,860. 
Thirty wheeled construction tractors with 
scrapers. Defense Construction Supply 
Center, Columbus, Ohio. 

31 — Ricgel Textile Corp., New York, N.Y. $2,- 
667,280. 2,400,000 linear yards of eamou- 
nogc printed eof^n poplin cloth. Defenao 


Pcrflonncl Support Center, Pliilndelphia. 
Pa. 

— The Defense Fuel Supply Center, Alexand- 
ria, Va., has awarded the following con- 
tracts for petroleum products s 

Reflneria Panama S.A., New York, N.Y. 
$2,910,000. 1,600,000 gallons of number 
six fuel oil. 

Gulf Oil Co.. Houston, Tex. $2,618,061. 
836,300 gallons of diesel fuel and 664,- 
700 gallons of number six fuel oil. 
Howard Fuel Cerp., Brooklyn, N.Y. $1,- 
866,444, 850,000 gnllona of number six 
fuel oil and 3,000 Rnllons of die.sel oil. 
Mobile Oil Corp., New York, N.Y. $1,- 
649,877. 319.000 gnllona of number six 
fuel oil, 244,770 gnllona of diesel fuel 
and 80,000 gallons of gaaollnc. 



DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

1 — Cessna Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kan. $2,- 

360.000. SUU-7C/A bomb dispensers. Am- 
munition Procurement & Supply Agency, 
Joliet, ill. 

2 — Americnn Bosch Arma Corp., Springflelu, 
Mass. 81,241,421. Fuel metering pumps 
for 2>/i-ton trucks. Tank Automotive 
Command, Warren, Mich. 

— Bell Aerospace Corn., Fort Worth, Tex. 
$1,633,396, Toll rotor hub nssembHea for 
UH-1 hellcoptci'B. Aviation Mntevlel Com- 
mand, St. Louis, Mo. 

3 — Martin-Mnrlettn, Orlando, Fla. $6,000,- 
000, Improved Pershing ground support 
equipment. Army Missile Command, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

— Lcor-Sicgler, Maple Heights, Ohio. $2- 
903,162. MGO. M48 and M103 tank gen- 
evatov aasomblles. Tank Automotive Com- 
mand, Warren, Mich. 

— Polan Industries, Huntington, W. Vn. $2,- 

250.000. Truck mounted mine detecting 
sets. Mohility Equipment Command, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

— Hell Aerospace Corp., Port Worth. Tex. 
$1,000,000. Crash damage repair kits for 
ITH-l helicopters. Aviation Materiel Com- 
mand, St. Louis, Mo, 

4 — U.S. Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. $6,81)8,- 
100. Metal parts for 8-inch howitzer pro- 
jectiles. Berwick, Pa. Ammunition Pro- 
curement & Supply Agency, Joliet, 111. 

— Continental Motors, Muskegon, Mich. $3.- 
866,060. Multi-fuel engines for 2'y^-ton 
trucks. Tank Automotive Command, War- 
ren, Mich. 

—Fenner Construction Co., Denver, Colo. 
$1,266,270. (Donstruction of n Federal Re- 
gional Canter Complex at Denver. Engi- 
neer Dist., Omaha, Neb. 

— Spencer Construction Co., Carrollton, Tex. 
$1,181,667. Construction of a floodwny ex- 
tension on the Trinity River. Fort Worth, 
Tex. Engineer Dist., Fort Worth, Tex. 

— D. E. Goodchild, Inc., (jircloville, Ohio. $1,- 
032,160. Construction of nsphnlt roads and 
a 138-foot bridge in connection with the 
Deer Creek, Ohio, Reservoir Project. Engi- 
neer Dist., HuntinRton, W. Va. 

— U.S. Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa, $1,0(10,- 
000. Reactivation, repair and relocation 
of Government equipment. Berwick, Pn. 
Ammunition Procurement & Supply 
Agency, Jollot, 111. - 

7 — Phllco-Foril Corp,, Newport Beach, Calif. 
$1,786,647. Signal convertors for the Shil- 
Iclagh missile system. Lawndale, Calif. 
Southwest Procurement Detachment, Pn- 
sndona, Calif. 

— Strick Corp., Pairless Hills, Pa. $8,074,- 
103. Twelve-tqn semi-trailers. Ohicag^o, 111. 
Tank Automotive Command, Warren, 
Mich. 
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—Independenl Lock Co.. Fitchburg. Mass. 
$2,637,705. Metnl parts for ammunition 
fuzes. Amnuitiitioti Procurement & Sup- 
ply ARtney, Joliet, III. 

— Union Co., Aurora, ill. $4,370,0.58, Metal 
parts for fuzc.s, Chicago, III. Ammunition 
Procurement & Supply Agency, Joliet, 111. 
— I.ear-Slegler, Inc., Anaheim, Calif. $4,861,- 
034, Metal parts for fuzc.s. Ammunition 
Pruciiromeni & Sii|ip!y Agency, Joliet, 

FMC Corp., Santa Clara, Calif. $1,875,- 
000. Metal parts for 4.2-incli high c.xpto- 
bIvo projectiles. Northwest Procurement 
Agency, Oakland, Calif, 

— i..S.l. Service Corp., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
$4,724,379. Personnel services for mainte- 
nance of Army aircraft in Vietnam. Avi- 
ation Material Command, St. Louis, Mo. 
— Dyna Electron Corp,, Fort Worth. Tex. 
$8,, 312. 105. Services of contractor person- 
nel for maintenance of Army aircrah In 
Vietnam. Aviation Material Command, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

—Chrysler Corp., New Orleans. La. S4.0CI0.- 
000, 17Snim projectiles. St. Louis, Mo 
Ammuniinn Procurement & SuddIv 
A gency. Joliet, III. 

— Roniee, Inc., Miami Springs, Fla. $2,648,- 
040, Construction work on the Central and 
Southern Florida Flood Control Project. 
Engineer Dist., Jacksonville, Fla. 

— P*‘er KIcwit Sons Co., Seattle, Wash. $3.- 
647,400. Construction of a multi-purpose 
recreation building; an airmen dormi- 
tory; a warehouse ; an automotive shop; 
and modifications to existing airmen dor- 
mitories. Clear Air Force Station, Alaska. 
Engineer Dist., Anchorage, Alaska. 

'*1'* ^ Co.. Akron. Ohio. 

5i,B4a,6CD, Track shoe assemblies for M1I3 
"'■"'orcu , personnel carriers. Nobtesvllle, 
Ind. Tank Automotive Command. Warren, 
Mich. 

Construction Co.. Charlotte, 
N.C. $2,000,000. Construction of processing 
facilities at the Army Ammunition Plant. 
Kadford. Va. Engineer Dist., Norfolk, Va 
fJ,.C°''P- New Orleans, La. $16,000,- 
000. 176mm projectiles. St. Louis, Mo 
Ammunition Procurement & Simply 
Agency, Joliet, 111. ouppiy 

10— General Motors, Kokomo. Ind. $1,103,716 
P&lphia. Electronics Command. 

P Addison. Tex. $ 1 ,. 

026.600. Construction of training ranges 

Fon^Di* w T infantry training, 

^on Dix, N.J. Engineer Dist., New York. 

Co- Jackson. Miss. $9,- 
nim f work on the Melvern 

Dam & Reservoir Project. Melvern S 
Engineer Dist.. Kansas City. Mo ‘ 

” Construction Co.. Massman 

Construction Co. and Peter Klewit Sons’ 
?20.928.671. Con- 

Dam Proj^t Meigs Co^ntyT Ohit and 
&g?oT^:V^- Engineer Disl^ 

“Kio^ofi? "Vs* RHdgeport. Conn. 

’•®2'nm and 6.66mm cart- 
ridges. Independence, Mo. Ammunition 
Procurement & Supply Agency, Joliet, 

~Minn"'s4ffl?;i'on5* Minneapolis, 

cart?td<7M®’?2Vr^’ and 7.02mm 

cartridges and for operation and main- 
tenance activities at the Twin Cities 
Army Ammunition Plant. New Brighton 

984 ”°5*®v Jnc- Beloit, Wis. $6,- 

|r;SpS'vS.\7r£; 

5! 

Container Co., Montclair, N J 

ii' 

Philadelphia. Pa. 

B.™i s?r„f7i& 

Army Weapons Command. Roek Island^ 
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-Chamberlain Hfg. Corp., Waterloo, Iowa, 
$1,183,269. Metal parts for 4.2-incli Illumi- 
nating projectiles. Ammunition Procure- 
ment & Supply Agency, Joliet, III. 

—Lake McDonalit, Inc., Vidalia, Ga. $2,841,- 
000. Construction of 180 housing units at 
Fort Jackson, S.C. Engineer Dixt.. Savan- 
nah, Ga. 

14 — Martin-Marietta Corp., Orlando, Fla. $2,- 
294,883. Meta] parts for aerial mines. Am- 
munition Procuremnt & Supply Agency, 
Joliet, 111. 

— Sprague Electric Co., North Adams, Mass. 
$1,312,500. Integrated circuits for M614A1 
fuzes. Worcester, Mass. Harry Diatnoiul 
Laboratories, Washington, D.G. 

— Wesinghouse Electric, Elk Ridge, Mil. 
$1,282,500. Integrated circuits for M614A1 
fuzes. Harry Diamond Laboratories, 
Washington, D.C. 

16 — Pranchi Construction Co., Newton, Maas. 
$6,710,000. Construction of troop housing 
and supporting fncilities at Fort Dcvciib, 
Mass. New England Division, Army Corps 
of Engineers, Waltham, Maas. 

— American Dredging Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
$5,388,000. Dredging about 19 miles of 
channel on the Arkansas River. Near Dar- 
danelle. Ark. Engineer Dist,, I.ittlc Rock, 
Ark. 

— Eureka Williams Co., Bloomington, III. 
$4,044,944. Metal parts for 760-lb. bomb 
nose fuses. Ammunition Procurement & 
Supply Agency, Joliet, 111. 

—face Corp., Memphis, Tenn. §1,968,062, 
M40AI surface trip flares. Memphis, Tenn.i 
Camden, Ark.; and RuBseii, Ark. Picn- 
tinny ArsenaL Dover, N.J. 

—Continental Motors, Muskegon, Mich. $1,- 
594,908. Multi-fuel engines for five ton 
trucks. Tank Automotive Command, War- 
ren, Mich. 

16— R.C.A., Camden, N.J. §6,902,086. Radio 
sets and rcceiver/transmitters. Electronics 
Command, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“5?/ .f“". Mass. §4,890,- 

646. Hawk guidance and control compon- 
ent sets. Andover, Mass. Army Missile 
^mmand, Huntsville, Ala. 

AoigH ain^aft armament subsystem. Army 
Weapons Command, Rock Island. lil 

Chicopee. Mass. 
$2,264,600. Metal parts aasembilcs for 760- 
Ammunition Procure- 
ment & Supply Agency, Joliet, 111 
‘"“Hi®"?!:®* C®- Port Wayne, Ind. 80.360.- 
M8. AN/GRC-IOB radio sets. Electronlca 
Command, Ffailadeiphia, Po. 

—IX & T., Nutl^r, N.J. §2,421,141. Instal- 
lation, services and materials for Inter- 
^nectlon. testing and alignment of 
Govwnment-owned ET-A Phase 11 com- 
mimication ^ulpment. West Germany. 
tlMtronlcB Command, Port Monmouth. 

i^3, 20mm braw cartridge eases. Frank- 
lo Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa, 

HonUnflton, Ind. $14,116,- 

AW/VRC-12 family of vehicle radio com- 
SdSi“a,P^ Command, 

I-ongvlew. Tox. 
lb *l2H' *A®“ ®^*',** f®‘‘ M117A1, 760- 
Ammunition ProcuTement & 
Supply Agency, Joliet. HI, 

RiyT^Ac Mass. $3,712,- 

fuses for 760-lb. bombs. Bristoi 

ply S' J, ^ Sup. 

oel mS^'mSoaV £’'*■•’ I’ohanon, Ind. $2,- 

wuS-" Juii^ pfoou'^^fi CiTy "a: 

Mountain 

^**1 * ff*009i000. Olasslfled elec- 
^ Command, 

~6M ®®^“- Mich. $4.887,. 

mJi, a “ m^ar projeotlles. Warren 
“‘SH & Supply 

Oklahoma. Engineer 

~$6 976^6M*”V,!J*'^’ Milwaukee. Wis. 
$6,976,666. Scoop loaders. Deerfidd. IlL 


Mobility Equipment Camniand, St. LcuU, 
Mo. 

—Chamberlain Mfg. Corp., Waterloo, lows. 
$1,368,260. Metal parts for 4,2-Inch llic- 
minnting projectiles. Ammunition Procure- 
ment & Supply Agency. Joliet, Hi. 

— Portable Electric Tools, Inc., Genova, Hi. 
$1,010,015. Fin aaaemblies for 81mm i]- 
liiminnting projectiles. Aninmnlllon Pres 
ciiromeiit & Supply Agency, Joliet, til, 
—Chrysler Corp., Centerline, Mich. $49.- 
162,044, MCOAI tanks, trnlners, and M723 
combat engineer vehicles with concurrent 
repair ports. Warren, Mich. Tank Auto- 
motive Command, Wnrren, Mich, 

—JJuiled Aircraft, West Palm Hencb, Fla, 
$4,760,000. Design, fnbricntiois nnil lest of 
nu advanced toclinology, 1,600 liorsojiower, 
aircraft gas turbine (Icinonstralnr enginf. 
Aviation Material Lnboratorlca, I’orl Eust- 
ia, Va. 

22 — Alcan Aluminum Corp., Riverside, CnIIL 
$1,480,600. Rocket motors for JIght anil- 
tnnk woapona. SoutliweHt Procurement A- 
Koiicy, Pasadena, Calif. 

—Raytheon Co., Andover, Musa. $1,102,600. 
RefiirbiBlimont of Hawk missile launcht-ri. 
Army Missile Command, HunlavJlIr, Ala. 
—Anthony Co., Strentor, 111. $6,577,089, 
Kough terrain fork lift tnicka. Army Mo- 
bility Equipment Command, St. I.ouij, 
Mo. 

23 — 'Pciclicrt & Son, Itic,, Sncrnmcrito, CallL 
$1,234,401. Work on the Sncrnmenlo River 
Dank Flood Protection Project, Engineer 
Dlat., Sacrnmeiito, Cniif. 

—Raytheon Co., Andover, Mnaa, §7,492.928. 
Fifteen lino items of ground Bii|>]!ort cquiji- 
•nenl for the Ilnwk minsile Byslem, Army 
Miflfiilo Command, Umilsville, Ain. 

— General Motors, Indinnaiiolls, fml. $2,- 
823,294. Trniismisaion naBombuea for M48 
ana MOO tanks. Tank-AuComottvo Com- 
mnmi, Warren, Mich. 

24— Caterpillar Tractor Co.. Poorin, HI, $2,- 
807,617. Full-trackeil tmetors. Mobility 
F/quIpment Command, St. l.ouia. Mo. 

— Rfiythcon Co., Andover, Muss, $1,213,496. 
Rebuilding of aotn of giilcinncc nml con- 
trol comiionenta for Hnwk nilaallo syeleTna, 
Army Missile Command, Huntsville, Ala. 
—Boeing Co., Morion. Pii, $1,734,060, Modi- 
flcalion kits for CII-47 licncuptcrs. Avi- 
ation Materiel Command, SI. Louis, Mo. 
— Rnylheon Co.. licdford. Mass, $1,270,463, 
F’licilltios for tlio mnniifnctnro of niitl-ln- 
triiaion warning miiioa. $3,043,067, Claiisl- 
fled amount of anti-IntniHlIon vvnrninK 
mines, Quincy, Maus. Picatinny Araona!, 
Dover, N.J. 

— Sylvanla Electronics Systema, 'WilHnina- 
vlllo, N.Y. $4,802,603. ClnssRIci! nmoiinl of 
antl-intnision warning mines. EtiilTnIo, 
N.Y. PIctimiy Arsoiinl, Dover, N.J. 

— Aincrlcim Cyatoscopo Makers. PelhjiTu 
Mnnor, N.Y. $2,141,632. TeleHcoprs ivilh 
mounts and spare |iniTa. Itrunx, N.Y. 
Frnnkford Arsenal, Plillaitcliihia, Pn. 
—Mack Corp., Allontown, Pn, $1,743,660- 
Elevon lino items for tlie tcn-lon truck . 
Tank Autoinotivo CommnTid, iVnrrno, 
Mich. 

25— Sperry Rand Corn., New York, N.Y. $37.- 
008,042. Miinufnctiiring, nsaembling, load- 
J®K a»d packing of Inrgo caliber projcc- 
tilcs. Shreveport, La. Ammcinitlon Pro- 
eui'omont & Supply Agency, Jullol, III. 

— GenornI Motors, Detroit, Mich. $3,160.- 
020, Diesel engines for MHO vciilcics. 

. Automotive Commnnd, Wnrren, 
Mich. 

& Hoad, Inc., Daylon. 
Ohio. $2,837,776. Construction of ndilltiors 
2“ i.j. f® ® com])oHlto inciHcal 

fncility at Wright-Pntteraon AI-’H. Ohio. 
Engineer Dial., Louisville, Ky. 

28— Ojin Mathioson Chemical Corn., East 
Alton, III. 24,462,226. 011 and artillery am- 
munition propellant. Ilnrnbou, Wla. Am- 
munition Prociiromont & Supply Agency, 
Joliet, 111. 

— ^*!®® Chemical Industries, Wilmington, 
CoL $20,276,800. Mnnufnctiire of TNT. 
Ohnttanooga, Tonn. Ammunition Procure- 
ment & Supply Agency, Joliet, HI. 
— "“ytnepn Co., Lexington, Mobs. $1,968,- 
800. ^tnl part for 760-IU. bomb nose 
fuzes. Bristol, Tonn. Ammuniton Procure- 
mont & Supply Agonoy, JoHct. 111. 

Chemical Asaoclation, Tyner, , 
Tonn. $2,416,186. Mniiufnctiire of TN'T, 
Chattanooga, Tenn, Ammuntion rrocure- 
ment & Supply Agonoy, Joliet, III. 

Corp., Now York, N.Y. |3.- 
bntlorles for 

AN/PRC-26 radio sots, Grconvlllo and 
Charlotte, N.C. $8,104,882. BA-270/U dry 
batteries for AN/PRO 8, » anti l6 radio 
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SBts. CIinr)otte, N.C. Electronics Com- 
niantl, Philndolphin, Pa. 

— Servell, Inc., ErecDorl, 111. 81,198.600, BA- 
279/U dry batteries for AN/PItC-S, 9 and 
10 radio sots. Electronics Command, Phlla- 
delphln, Pa. 

— BucyruH Erie Co., Evanaville, Ind. $4,- 

773,000. Cranes, Erie. Pn. Mobility Equip- 
ment Command. St. Louis, Mo. 

9— Kennedy Van Saun, Danville, Pn. $1,166,- 
650. GOmm iBrojectiles. Ammunition Pro- 
curement fit Supply AKcncy, Joliet, 111. 

— Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Sales, Erie, 
Pn. 81,209.625, Pin nasemblies for 81mm 
nuBi'tars. Ammunition Procurement & Sup- 
ply AKcney, Joliet, III, 

1 — Union Carbide Corp., Bennlnttton, Vt. 
$1,986,000. MGll artillery fuze compon- 
ent. Harry Diamond Laboratories, Wash- 
inRton, D.C. 

— Page Aircraft Mnintcnanre, Inc., Fort 
Rucker, Ala. $17,100,000. Maintenance of 
aircraft for a nine month period. Avi- 
ation Center, Fort Uuker, Ala. 

— Mason & Hanger, Silas Mason Co., Lexing- 
ton, Ky. $22,235,724. Loading, assembling 
and packing oi-dnanco items. Grand Is- 
land, Neb, Ammunition Priicurcmcnt & 
Supply Agency, Joliet, 111. 

— Norris Industries, Los Angeles, Calif, 
$5,004,770. lOOmm cartridge cases. River- 
bank. Calif. Ammunition Pi-oeurement St 
Supply Agency, Joliet, III. 

— ■’romco. Inc., Nashville, Tonn. $1,411,410. 
Metal part for lOOmm projectiles, Amntu- 
nition Procurement & Supply Agency, 
Joliet, 111. 

—Plymouth Plaslies Division of AMETEK, 
Inc., Sholioygen, Wls. $1,655,000. Support 
nssembties for fiber ammimiUon containers. 
Ammunition Procurement & Supply A- 
gency, Joliet, III, 

— Fusion Rubbermaid Corp., Statesville, N.C. 
$1,835,044. Plastic canisters for tactical 
fighter dlspeiBslng munitions progi'iiin. 
Ammunition Proeui'oment & Supply A- 
gcncy, Joliet, ill. 

—Baldwin Electronics, Little Rock, Ark. $2,- 
074,247. Fuze and switch assemblies for 
the tactical fighter dispensing system. 
Ammunition Pi-ocuromont & Supply 
Agency, Joliet, III. 

— Atlantic Resenrcli Corp., West Hanover, 
Mass. 11,137,002, Explosives. Ammunition 
Procurement & Supply Agency, Joliet, III. 

— Batcsvlllo Mfg. Co., Ilnlesvllle, Ark. $1,- 
278,828. 750-lb. bomb nose fuzes. Am- 
munition Procuroment & Supply Agency, 
Joliet, HI. 

— Olin Mntlilcson Chemical Corp,, New York. 
N.Y. $3,602,644. Misccllencoua propel- 
lants. Charlestown, Ind. Ammunition 
Pi-ocurement & Supply Agency, Joliet, 
111 . 

— Olln Mathleson Chemical Corp., East Al- 
ton, 111. $8,040,458. Rlmm Illuminating 
projectiles. Ammunition Procurement & 
Supply Agency, Joliet, 111. 

—Boll & Howell Co.. Chicago. III. $5,614,- 
666. Meta! parts for lime fuzes. Amnninl- 
llon Procurement Si Supply Agency, Joliet, 
III. 

— Unhlynnmlcsi Phoenix, Ariz. $3,274,044. 
81mm Illuminating projectiles, Goodyear, 
Arlz. Ammunition Pi-ocuremcnt & Supply 
Agency, Joliet, III. 

— Chamberlain Mfg. Corp., Waterloo, Iowa. 
$2,677,376. 106mm projcolilrs. Ammuni- 
tion Profturoment & Supply Agency, Joliet, 
111 . 

— Amron Corp., Waukesha, Win. $3,124,618. 
Classified components for 166mm nro- 
jectlles. Ammunition Pr-ocuroment & Sup- 
ply Agency, .Toilet, HI. 

— AVCO Corp., Richmond, Ind. $2,088,710. 
Clnaslfied components for 166mm projec- 
tllea. Ammunition Procurement & Supply 
Agency, Joliet, 111. 

—General Motors, Indianapolis, Ind. $8,606,- 
260. TransmlBslons for MOO tanks. Tank 
Automotive Command, Warren, Mich. 

— Continental Motors, Muskegon, Mich. $6,- 
909,162. Engine nBaomhlloa for MOO tanks. 
$1,203,727. Various line items for re- 
building 6-ton truck engines. Tank Auto- 
motive Command, Warren, Mich. 

—Chrysler Corp., Warren, MIeh. $1,110,769. 
M601 trucks. Tank Automotive Command, 
Warren, Mich. 

— FMC Corp., Charleston, W. Vn. $28,188,- 
000. Armored personnel carriers and 
cargo carriers. Tank Automotive Com- 
mand, Warren, Mich. 

—Texas Instrument, Inc., Dallas, Tex. $86,- 
000,000. Classified electronics equipment. 
Eieelronica Command, Fort Monmounth, 
N.J. 

—ITT Corp., Nutloy, N.J. $1,888,870. Re- 
pair parts for oommunloalion systems 


equipment. Electronics Command. Fort 
Monmouth, N.J. 

— Stcima, Inc., Stamford, Conn. $1,110,084. 
Tcrminol telephones. EUeetronlcs Com- 
mand, Philadelphia, Pa. 

— Roberta Corp., Albuquerque, N.M. $1,- 
546,428. Construction of n maintenance 
hanger, a pump house with utilities, pavc- 
merBts and n storage tank at Holloman 
AFB, N.M, Engineer Diet., Albuquerque. 
N.M. 

— Northrop Corp., Anaheim. Calif. $3,376,- 
540. Hawk launchers. Army Missile 
Command, Huntsville, Ala. 

—Raytheon Co., Bedford, Mass. $5,000,000. 
Advance development of SAM-D missiles. 
Army Missile Command. Huntsville, Ala. 



DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

1 — Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. $1,800,- 
100, A command active aonohuoy system 
for use with the A-NBW system. Naval 
Air Ucvclopmont Center, Johnsville, Pa. 

— Honeywell, Inc., St. Petersburg, Pin, $1,- 
528,206. Repair of Polaris MK 11 Mod O 
16 I’cnduloua Integrating Gyro Aceeler- 
nincters. Special Project Offlee. 

2 — Sanders Assoclatea. Nashua. N.H. $1,0DS,- 
OOO. A passive nnalyzer system for project 
A-NEW. Naval Air Development Center, 
Johnavillc, Pa. 

— Rrewer Drydock Co., Staten Island, N.Y. 
$1,224,000, Activation of the destroyer 
csem-t USS Booth (DE-ITO). Supervisor 
of Shinhiiilding, Fourth Naval Dtst., 
Philiidelphin, Pa. 

— Litton Systems, Woodland Mills, Calif. 
$1,150,787. Circuit assemblies, amplifiers • 
anci logic nsscmblies for A6A aircraft 
special auppart equipment. Nnvy Aviation 
Supply Ofilcc, Philadelphia, Pn. 

8 — Genera] Dynamics, Pomona. Calif. $12,- 
644,370, Standard Army missiles. Naval 
Air SystemK Command. 

— 'Vitro Carp, of America, Silver Spring, 
Md, $11,074,016, Fleet Ballistic Missile 
Program Weapon System engineering, 
SiBccinl Projects Office. 

— Reed & Martin, Ine., Honolulu, Hawaii. 
$11,263,206. Construction of 300 Nnvy 
family housing units nt Camp Gatlin, 
Oahu, Hawaii, and 260 Air Force family 
housing units nt Wheeler AFB, Hawnll. 
Pacific Dtv., Naval PacilUlca Engineering 
Command, Pear) Harbor, Hawaii. 

—Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., 
Bcthimgo. N.Y. $6,600,000. Research and 
devolopmont on BA-OB aircraft. Naval 
Air Systems Command. 

4— Northrop Corp., Newbury Park, Calif. $4.- 
000,000. Design, development, fabrication, 
test and furnishing of an overall mobile 
ASW target system. Naval Ordnance Sys- 
tems Command. 

— liTV Aerospace Corp., Dallas, Tex. $6,- 

600.000. A-7D aircraft. Naval Air Sys- 
tems Command. 

— Tracer, Inc., Austin, Tex, $8,862,100. 
Technical services and engineering ns- 
slstancc on submarine sonar equipment. 
Naval Ship Systems Command. 

— Gllbnno Buildlttg Co., Providence, R.I. 
$2,283,030. Construction of a technical 
training building at the Offleers Candidate 
School, Newport, li.I. NOTthenat Dtv., 
Naval Facilities Ehigineering Command, 
Rostan, Mass. 

— Allen M, Campbell Co., Tyler, Tex. $1,- 

522.000. Gonfitriictton of an aireraCt tnaln- 
tenanee hanger at the Marine Corps Air 
Facility, New IMver, N.C. Atlantic DIv., 
Naval Focllittes Engineering Command, 
Norfolk, Va. 

— I.itton Systems, Woodland Hills, Calif. 
$1,220,224. Logic card relay modules for 
Bpcdni Bui>iiort equipment for A6A air- 
craft, Navy Aviation Supply Office, Phil- 
adelphia, Fa. 

— Teledyne Systems Go., Hawthorne, Calif. 
$1,000,000. Self contained navigaUon sys- 
tems. Naval Air Systems Command. 

7 — North American Aviation, Anaheim. Gallf. 
$4,306,861. Repair and modlflcatlon of 
Ships Inertial NavigaUon System (SINS) 


modules. $3,420,802, Repair and modifica- 
tion of SINS gyroscopes and velocity 
motora. Naval Ship Systems Command. 

— American Mfg. Co. of Tex., Fort Worth, 
Tex. $1,131,000. Acquisition and installa- 
tion of facility Items and handling equip- 
ment. Naval Air Systems Command. 

— Monsanto Research Corp., St, Louis, Mo. 
$1,000,000. Research on high performance 
composite materials. Office of Naval Re- 
search, Wnshington, D.C. 

8 — I’hilc-o-Fotd Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. $2,- 
204.226. Engineering, furnishing and in- 
stalling microwave systems at London- 
derry, Ireland; San Francisco, Calif,; and 
Hawaii. Naval Electronics Systems Cora- 
mund. 

— United Aircraft, East Hartforil, Conn. 
$1,062,703. Repair parts for J-62P8A en- 
gines used on A-4F and A-6A aircraft. 
Navy Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

—Curtiss Wright Corp., Wood-Ridge, N.J. 
$1,670,340. Ports to support power plant 
modifications on JQ6 engines used on 
A-4A/B and G aircraft. Nnvy Aviation 
Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pn. 

9 — Telcdyno Systems Co., Hawthorne, Calif. 
$7,406,350. Self-contained navigation sys- 
tems. Navn] Air Systems Command. 

— General Dynamics, Pomona, Calif. $1,- 
308,005. Standard Arm inisBlle checkout 
cqulpmont. $6,003,000. Research and de- 
velopment on the Stnndarad Arm missile. 
Naval Air Systems Command. 

—Boeing Co., Morton, Pn. $3,110,702. CH- 
46 ho]icoi)tcr&. Naval Air Systems Com- 
mand. 

— Motorola, Inc., Scottsdale, Aria, $2,110,- 
761. Guidance and control groups for 
Sidewinder 1C guided missiles. Naval 
Air Systems Command, 

— Alsco, Inc., St. Louis, Mo, $1,008,676. 
Rocket launcher components. Naval Air 
Systems Command, 

— Royn! Industries, Santa Ann. Calif. $1,- 
007,361. 600-gallcm, external fuel tanka. 
Alhambra, Calif. Navnl Air Systems Com- 
mand. 

10— General Electric, Scheuectndy. N.Y. $23.- 
072,690. Niiclonr propulsion rcaonreh and 
development. Naval Ship Systems Com- 
mand. 

—Lockheed Aircraft, Sunnyvnle. Calif. $4,- 

102,000. Repair and logistic services for 
Polaris miBsiiea. Special Projects Office. 

— Snngamo Electric Co., Springfield, III. 
$1,429,900. Sonar seta for use on naval 
ahips. Naval Ship Systems Command. 

11 — Gcngc Industries, Inc., Oxnard, Cniif. $1,- 
720,686. FncilitEes, mnterinlB and services 
required in the preparation of data used 
In the overhaul, alteration and repair of 
ships at Pearl Harbor Naval Shipyard. 
Naval Supply Center, Peart Harbor, 
llnwalL 

14 — Ilazcitine Corp., Little Neck, N.Y. $6,- 

186.060. Airborne Interrogator sets and 
related support equipment, Naval Air 
SystcniB Command. 

— General Inatrumcnt Corp., Chicopee, Mass. 
$5,680,000. Snnkeyo M900 bomb fuzes. 
Navy Shtpa Parts Control Center, Mcchan- 
icsburg. Pa. 

— F. D. Rich Co., Stamford, Conn. $8,224,- 
OflO. OoTiBtrnction of 200 housing units at 
the Qiionsct Point, R.I., Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Northeast Div., Naval Facilities En- 
gineering Command, Boston, Mass. 

— General Dynamics, Pomona, Calif. $1.- 
000,000. FY 1008 Inatallmcnt funding for 
research and development of the Standard 
Missile Type I. Naval Ordnance Systems 
Command. 

16 — Boeing Co., Morton, Pa, $3,670,000. CH- 
40 helicopters. Naval Alt Systems Com- 
mand. 

— Wcstlnghouse Electric, Baltimore, Md. 
$1,451,6811. Development eilort related to 
the Fleet Bnlllatic Missile weapon system. 
Special Project Office. 

16 — Cameron Iron Works, Houston, Tex. $1,- 
783,130. Mark 30, Mod 2 rocket motora 
and Mark 2, Mod 1 guided missile boosters 
for the Terrier missile. Naval Ordnance 
Station, Indian Head, Md. 

— Hnrniachfegcr Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 
$1,000,000. Truck mounted cranes. Es- 
ennaba, Mich. Hqtra, Marine Corps. 

17 — May Aluminum, Inc., El Campo, Tex. $8,- 

008.061. Aluminum air field pallets and 
mat assemblies for use in landing aircraft. 
Naval Air Engineering Center, Philadel- 
phia, Fa. 

18— Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., 
Bothpago, N.Y. $2,150,000. OlasBincd work 
on Navy aircraft. Naval Air Systems 
Command. 
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21 — U.S. Steel Corp., PEttsbui'Kh, Pn. 833,- 
867, 018. Mark 82 bomb bodies. ilcKees- 
port. Pa. Navy ShEps Parts Control 
Center, McehiinicsbuB. Pa. 

— American Mnclilno & Foundry Co., York, 
Pa. 811|214|000, Mnrk 82 bomb bodies. 
Navy SlilpB Paris Control Center, Me- 
chanicaburg, Pn. 

—Intercontinental Mfg, Co., Garland, Tex. 

87.392.000. Mnrk 82 bomb bodies. Navy 
Ships Parts Control Center, Mechnnica- 
btirg, Pn. 

— Alien M. Campbell Co., Tyler, Tex. S6.- 
602,654. Construction of a helicopter 
group training facility at the Marine 
Corps Air Facility, Jncksonvlile, N.C, 
Naval Facilities Engineering Command. 

— Sparfon Corp., Jackson, Mich. $2,992,489. 
Sonobuoys. Naval Air Systems Command. 

22 — General Dynamics, Pomona. Calif, §12,- 

715.000. Research and development work 
on the Standard ARM missile. Naval Air 
Systems Command. 

23 — United Aircraft, Stratford, Conn. S17,- 

800.000. Production of CH-63A helicop- 
ters. Naval Air Systems Command, 

— Magnavox Co., Fort Wnyne, Ind. $6,349,- 
136, FY 1068 procurement of sonobuoys. 
Naval Air Systems Command. 

— Motorola, Chicago, III. $1,680,167. FY 
19G8 procurement of bathythermograph 
transmitter seta, Nnval Air Systems Com- 
mand. 

24 — Allen M. Campbell Co., Tyler, Tex. $2,- 

620.000. Construction of a composite med- 
ical facility at the Naval Air Station, 
Albany, Ga. Nnval Facilitie.s Engineering 
Command, 

— Willamette Iron & Steel Co., Richmond, 
Calif. $1,122,252. Dryclocking and repair 
of the attack cargo ship USS Merrick 
AKA-97). Siipervl.sor of Shipbuilding, 
Twelfth Naval Dlat.. San Francisco, 
Calif. 

26— Garrett Corp,, Phoenix, Ariz. $2,700,000. 
Services and materials necessary to per- 
form a product improvement pi'ogrnm on 
YT76-6/8 and T76-G-10/12 engines for 
OV-lOA aircraft, Navnl Air Systems 
Command. 

28— Sperry Rand Corp., Syosset, N.Y. $3,360.- 
000. Inertial navigation aiibsystcm com- 
ponents for Fleet Ballistic Missile sub- 
marines. Navnl Ship Systems Command. 

— United Aircraft, East Hartford, Conn. 
§2,698,147. A-4E and A-6A aircraft en- 
gine modification ktts. Aviation Supply 
Office, Philndelphia, Pa. 

— Yuba Industries, Benicia, Calif. $2,385,- 
112. Catapult track cover aasembliea for 
aircraft carriers. Naval Supply Center, 
Oakland, Calif. 

— Lansdowno Steel & Iron Co., Morton, Pa, 
51i_413,87I. Mnrk 62 projectiles. Navy 
Ships Parts Control Center, Mcchnnlcs- 
burg, Pa. 

29 — Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., 
Bethpage, N,Y. 33,000,000. Initial design 
for an improved search radar, n new dig- 
ital computer syatom, and a weapons re- 
lease system in the A-6A aircraft. Naval 
Air Systems Command. 

—United Aircraft, Enst Hartford, Conn. 
51.613,913. Engine spare parts used to 
support the TF30P6 engine on A-7A air- 
craft. Aviation Supply Office, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

30— North Americnn Aviation, ColumbuB, 
Ohio, $50,000,000. FY 1068 incremental 
funding of Phase II engineering develop- 
ment of Condor missiles. Naval Air Sys- 
tems Command. 

— F. D. Rich Co., Stamford, Conn. $3,379,- 
OOO. Construction of 212 housing units at 
Naval Air Station, Key West, Fla, South- 
east Div., Naval Facilities Engineering 
Command, Charleston, S.C. 

— WestlngliouBc Electric, Bnltlmorc, Md. $2,- 
Support ItemB and programs for 
APG-69/C0/61 racial' Beta. Naval Air Sys- 
tems Command. 

—United Aircraft, Strntford, Conn. $1.- 

200,000. Long lend time effort for HH-8E 
helicopters for the Air Force, Naval Air 
Systems Command. 

81 — McDonncIUDouglns Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 
$38,740,670. P-4 aircraft. Nnval Air Sys- 
tema Command. 

— Goodyear Aerospace Corp., Akron, Ohio, 
§4,601,260. Production of SUBROC mis- 
siles and related eauJpment. Naval Ord- 
nance Systems Command. 

— Hawaiian Dredging & Construction Co., 
Honolulu, Hawaii. §1,784,300. Recon- 
struction of Berth B-8 at the Navnl Ship- 
syrd. Pearl Harbor. Nnval PncilitioB 
Engineering Command. 


— United Aircraft Corp. $1,707,776. Spare 
parts to support the TF30-P-12 engine for 
FIIIB aircraft. Naval Supply Systems 
Command. 



DEPARTMENT OF THE 
AIR FORCE 

1 — Serv-AIr Inc., Enid, Okla. $8,096,287. 
Base support aervices for FY 1968 at 
Vance AFB, Okla. San Antonio Air Ma- 
teriel Area, tAFLC), Kelly AFB, Tex. 

— WestinghouBe Electric, UalUmorc, Md. 
$2,667,660. Production of airborne com- 
munications equipment. Electronic Sys- 
tems Div., (AFSG), L. G. Hanacom Field, 

— UendLt Corp,, Telerboro, N.J. §3,636,600. 
Modiflcalion of airborne computers, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Oklahoma City Air 
Materiel Area, (AFLG), Tinker AFll, 
Okie. 

3 — Northrop Corp., Hawthorne, Calif. $2,- 
716,160. Manufacture and aaaembly of 
F-6A and F-6B aircraft anil related su|)- 
pliea. Aeronautical Systems Div., (AFSO), 
Wright-Fatteraon APU, Ohia 

— Bendlx Corp., Teterboro, N^I. §2,364,398, 
Manufacture of components for airborne 
navigational equipment. Acronnuticiil 
Systems Div., (AFSC), Wright-FaUerson 
APB, Ohio. 

4— Hughes Aircraft, Culver City, Calif. §6,- 
567,618. Gonveralon of AIM 4-C aircraft 
missiles to AIM 4-D. 'Tucson, Ark. 
Warner Robins Air Materiel Area, 
(AFLG). Robbins AFB, Ga. 

— Goodyear Aerospace Corp., Akron, Ohio. 
$6,244,000. Cargo handling pallets, 
Warner Robins Air Materiel Area, 
(AFLC), Robins AFB, Ga. 

— Hayes International Corp., Blrmlnglmni, 
Ala. 14,637,074, 'Training sets for the 
Minuteman missile system. Space and 
Missile Systems Organisation, (AFSC), 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

— Serv-Air, Inc., Enid, Okla. $2,780,699. 
Services In support ot the pitot training 
program nt Sbcpiiard AFB, Tex. San 
Antonio Air Materiel Aren, (AFLG), 
KeUy AFB. Tex. 

—North American Aviation, Anaheim, Calif. 
$2,200,000. Maintenance, repair, ovcrtmul 
and modiflention of Minuteman guiilancc 
and control ayatems. Space and Missile 
Systems Organization, (AFSC), Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

— Cornell Aeronantlcnl Laboratory, Biiffnlo, 
N.Y. $1,400,000. Development, design, 
and fabrication of a variable stability air- 
craft. Systems Engineering Group, Aero- 
nautical Systems Div., (AFSG), Wrlght- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

7— Mcanasco Mfg. Co., Burbank, Gallf. $1,- 
736,686. Manufacture of landing gear 
components for C-130 aircraft. Og<Icn 
Air hlaterlcl Area, (AFLG), Hill AFB, 
Utah. 

8 — Greenbut Construction Go., Pcusacola, 
Fla, $4,840,821. Construction of 300 fam- 
ily housing units at Eglln AFB, Fla. Air 
Proving Ground Center, Egiin AFB, Fla. 

—Atlantic Research Corp., Alexandria, Vn. 
$3,324,783. Manufacture of meteorological 
rockets and components. Gainesville, Vn. 
Ogden Air Materiel Area, (AFLG), Hill 
AFB, Utah. 

9— Textron, Ine., Belmont, Cnllf. §1,440,496. 
Spare parts for airborne electronics equip- 
ment. Aeronautical Systems Div.. (AFSC), 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

— Stelma, Inc., Stamford, Conn. $2,776,603. 
Portable communication components for 
tactical air control systems. Electronic 
Systems Div., (AFSG), L. G, Hanscom 
Field, Mass. 

19— General Electric, Syracuse, N.Y. $1,000,- 
000, Test operations and related tasks in 
support of various Air Force and NASA 
programs. Space and Missile Systems 
Organization, (AFSC), Los Angeles, Calif. 

— Martln-Harlefta, Denver, Colo. §6,684,000. 
Design, development and fabrication of 
Titan inC space boosters and associated 


acruspnee ground equipment. Space oi 
Mlsflilo Systems Organization, (AFSC 
Los Angele.s, Calif. 

— General Electric, Evcndalo, Ohio. $2,6t]i 
000. Developmental work on a lift crnl 
engine. Aeronautical Systems DL 
(AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

11 — Ralph M. Parsons Co., Los Angeles, Cal 
$1,043,161, Engineering and flupport sci 
ices for Minuteman site activation a 
alteration activities. Space nnil Miss 
Sy.stoms Organization, (AFSC). 1. 
Angeles, Calif. 

— Hughes Aircraft, Canoga Park, Calif, $ 

460,000. Work on an air/ground miss 
progrnni, Aeronautical Systems Dl 
(AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

— Applied Technology, Inc,, Siinryva 
Calif. $2,148,340. Production of alrlior 
electronic equipment for A-7I1 alrccr 
for the Navy. Warner RoliiriH Air M 
teriei Aren, (AFLC), Robins AFB, (J 

— North American Aviation, ColunibiiB, Olii 
$1,460,000. Work on an nir/grmind mi 
site program. Acronatilicnl Systems Dh 
(AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, OliJc 

— Stromberg-Carlson Corp., Roclieater. N. 
$1,204,768. Procurement of central icl 
l)honc office equipment. Oklahunin Ct 
Air Materiel Area, (AFLC), Tinker AF 
Okla. 

— Marwais Steel Co., Itichmoad, Calif, $< 
138,803. Procurement of aircraft revc 
ments. 2760th Air Base Wing, Wrlgh 
Patter.son AFB, Ohio. 

14 — Wall Colmouoy Corp,, Sail Antonia, Tc 
$2,426,170. Repair of jet engine conibu 
tion chnmborH. .San Aulouiu Air Mntcri 
Aron, (AFLC), Kelly AFB. Tex. 

— Continental Aviation & Engineering Corj 
Detroit, Mich. $1,289,672, Production 
J-69 engines for T-37 iiircrnft. Tolcil 
Ohio, Acronnutlcal Syatomfl Div., (AFSC 
Wi'ight-Puttersnn AFB, Ohio. 

16 — Elcctrenlc Communications, Inc,, i: 
Petersburg, Fla. $1,099,320. Productli 
of componeutH for airborne electronic sy 
toms. Wnrner-Uobiiis Air Materiel Arc 
(AFLC), Robins AFB, Ga. 

— Internatlniial Telephone & Tcicgrai 
Corp., NiUloy, N.J. $1,622,860, Produ 
tion of siiai'o parts for airborne cleclron 
systems. VVarner-Robins Air Mnlcri 
Area, (AFLC), Robins AFB, (Jn, 

—Collins Radio Co., Dallas, 'Tex. $1,104,89 
Mnmifncture of high frequency single ah 
band consoles, Richardson, 'Tex. Oki 
homa City Air Materiel Area, (AFLC 
Tinker AFU, Okla. 

16 — United Aircraft, Enst llartfard. Con 
$2,600,000. Developmental work on n II 
cruise engine. Acronnutica] Sysleiiis l)B 
(AFSC), Wrighl-Pnttcrsoii AFB, Ohio. 

— 'The Canadian Commercial Corp. tins bc> 
awarded three contracts under the U.b 
Defense Productlon/Doveloptnotit Khnrii 
Program. Work will be performed um! 
sub-contracts ns follows: 

United Aircraft of Canada, I.tt 
Lougueill, Quebec. $1,390,811. Spa 
parts for R-2000 aircraft engines. St 
Antonio Air Maleriol Avon, (AFLC 
Kelly AFB. 'Tex. 

United Aircraft of Canada, I,<( 
Longiicill, Quebec. $1,046,630, Spa 
parts for R-4.360 aircraft engines. Se 
A ntonio Air Materiel Aren, (AFLC 
Kelly APB, Tex. 

Litton Systems (Cnnaila), Ltd., Rcx<ial 
Ontario, $1,1,34,774. Weapons relcn 
system AN/ASQ-91 for F-4 nlrcrnl 
Aeronautical Systems Div., (AFSO 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. (Issm 
on Aug. 28), 

17 — L'TV Elcctrosystems, Inc., Greenville, T* 
$2,343,621. Inspection and rennir of C-l> 
aircraft. Wnrner-Roblns Air Mnlori 
Area, (AFLC), Robins AFIl, Ga, 

— Hayes International Corp., BIrmInghai 
Ala. $3,885,988. Inspection and repn 
of C-180 aircraft. Wnrner-Roblns A 
Materiel Area, (AFLC), Robins AFH, G 

— Fairchild-IIllIcr Corp., St. Augustine, FI 
$2,204,428. Inspection and repair of C-L 
aircraft. St. Petersburg, Pla. Wnnic 
Robins Ah' Materiel Aren, (AFLC), Robi' 
AFB. Ga. 

— LTV Electrosystems, Inc., Grcoiivilic, 'Tc 
$1,823,420. Inspection nnd repair of ( 
133 aircraft. Warncr-RobinB Air Mntori 
Aren, (AFLC), Robins AFB, Ga. 

18 — Western Electric Co., New York, N.' 
$1,094,700. Missile borne gviidanco equip- 
ment. Burlington, N.C. Spneo & MlBsle 
Systems Organization, (AFSO), Loa 
Angeles, Calif. 

—Bendlx Corp., Teterboro. N.J. $1,463,788. 
Repair nnd modification of airborne com- 
puter components. Wilkes Bnrto, Fa, and 
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Defense Supply Agency 
Activities Continue Upswing 


'riH'. Dhrhii.stt Supjily Afcttiuty (1>SA) 
‘•(Kif-lMuitH U» .sluiw i]UH'e 2 is(‘.s ill nio.st 
cjitfKoi'lhM or ilH lu'tivilit's as logistic 
mipimrt of Hut Military Sorviee.s i*e- 
IlM tii ihf licighlcncil tonipo of activi- 
lifii iti SoiitlioaHt Asia during FY 
I!M57. 

Ill firorurciiHMit, (lot l-’Y 191)7 total 
iiiimuiilcd In $r»o5 hillion, a sulistanlial 
niiiii over the $9.7 liilllon of tin- pro- 
vimi-i year aiul morct than thaihht tlie 


amount of nioiiey .spent two years jigo. 

In its first full year of oporatioiis, 
tho Defense Coiitraet AdniinisLration 
Servic(!s, ti nmjor activity of DSA 
providing uiiifuid iidminisLraLioii of 
eoiitracls for supplies and stu-vietis to 
the military and vaidous Federal and 
state ageiudes, had more tlian 270, 000 
prime nml setiomlai'y eontraets valued 
at $49 hillion assigned for full admiii- 
istrntioii. 


ProcuroiHont Totals for 
Dofonso Supply Agoncy Centers 



FY 1907 

l'’Y 19Gf) 

Acliviiy 

(Millioiis 

of dolhii's) 

Di-feiise Citmilniedoii .Supply (kniler 

(;7().;{ 

(57!). 1 

Di'l'i'ii.'ii' I'lh'ctrtmies .Supjily Center 

280.7 

224.1 

Dc'fi'ii.'ic l'’u,'l .Supply Center 

;i,n()4.;) 

1,002.7 

Di'feii.'ie (leiieral .Supply Cenltu’ 

7;5,1.7 

5J52.2 

Defi'ii.'ie (mimilrial .Supply Center 

Defemii' I'erMiiiMU'l .Support Cenlm' 

:i(5().4 

.‘52(5.8 

(Clothing 

1,1.19.5 

t,J7(5.(5 

Medinil 

205.5 

2150.1 

.SulisilHlenee 

.l,2H().:5 

1,2;{2.(1 
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Vice Adm. Lyle 
Now President of NSIA 

Viee Admiral .foseph M. liyle, U.SN 
(Itel.), funner Dlri'et»»r of the De- 
f'-imo Supply Aifoiiey, iMauime rreai- 
ileiit Ilf (ho National Soiairity Indus- 
1 1 ini Aaiim’ialhtn (NSIA) Sit|tt. 2K 
upon I ho roliroinoiit of the iiieumlHuil, 
Cnplnln UoIhu'L N. MoFariam', USN 
(Ke(.). 

Aihiiiral l.ylo has hooii serving as 
Vii-,* i'rosidoiil for Oporatioim of 
N.'^UA sitin' July I when he retired 
fihtn Iho U.S. Navy. 

A native of Auguatu, (iii., Admiral 
l.yle gnolaaloil from the U.S. Naval 
Aendeiny in lil.'tri. 

In 1992 he was uppoiitled Deimty 
DIreotor of (he newly estahlished De- 
fense .Supidy Agonry, He remained in 
(lint piisitlon until lUO'i when ho Ite- 
eamo llu* agenoy's Dlnielor with three- 
star rank. 


AFMA Re-elects 
Gen. Bunker President 

laeutemmt (jenevul William B. 
Bunker, Di’puty Comnmmling Cieinu'al, 
Army Materiel ('ominaml, has laioii 
elected to a second term as National 
President imd Dlminnnn of tin; Hoard 
of the Armi'd l'’()rc(!H Miuuigtnnent 
AH.HO(‘iation. 

MemlHirs of the Board re-ehsiled as 
ilirectors for the 19(57-0!) term were: 
Kdmmid D, Dwyer, Assintant Coni- 
misHlonei', Federal Supply Sorvlis', 
tieneral ServiccH Administration; 
llonoralile Solis Horwitz, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Administra- 
tion); liawlings S. Poole, Olllce of 
the Assistant Seerelavy of Dofonso 
((Comptroller) ; John F. Snyder, Of- 
fice of the Assistant Seei-etary of De- 
fense (Comptroller) ; and ITugli E. 
AVilt, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
thi! Air Forco. 


iiipjnti Air Mnlerlfl Art'll, (AFIA*), Me- 
CIcllAS AKlf. HnlK. 

AYCO Corti.. WllmiiiKlon, Mima, t!l,ftO0,- 
DUO. EiMltrii, tlcvi'liiiinicnl loiil fabrlcntiun, 
irqi Atiif evAluMloti of Ilia MtniUemnii 
IIA re*rntry vrhirle. HrRce riiiI MUbUs 
S ynlrmn UrKimURtlnn, (AFHO), Is)a 
Aiiur’IcB, Hailf. 

Mri>aim»t[.IlBUKlBH, Hnntii ModIca, Ciilif. 

FiK.ieO.OllD. (5 OA KcromcdlcRl uvncHRlIon 


iilrcnift. Aoi'oniuitien) Syalomfl Dlv.. 
(AFHO), 'WrlKhl-PuUcrHOii AFIl. Ohio. 

OFF-SHORE PROCUREMENT 

lO—HlilpiilnK & Coftl Co., UoUcrtliiTn, Tho 
Nothcriaiiiln. $88,10n,r)t)2 lual tl,fi 27 ,iri 2 . 
(lonl. Army I'rocuromenl Conlov, Frniik- 
furl, Oermnny, 
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Navy and Commerce Departments 
Agree on Surface-Effect Ship Plan 


Annual Competition for 
Coast Guard Academy 
Appointments Set 


The Navy and Department of Commerce have a8:i’eed upon a 
master plan for future development of large, fast, surface-effect 
ships. 

The surface-effect principle offers a potential for gi'eatly improv- 
ing the speed and efficiency of militaiy and commercial ships. Such 
vessels utilize a “cushion” or “bubble’ of pressurized air to support 
their weight. Exploitation of this basic principle may make possi- 
ble a class of high-speed ships capable of speeds three to five times 
that of the conventional vessels. 

An integral part of determining the feasibiliiy of building and 
operating the large vessels is the design of a small surface-effect 
ship for test purposes. As a preliminaiy step in this direction, a 
fixed-price contract of $125,000 to Aerojet General Corp., El 
Monte, Calif., has been awarded by the Joint Surface Effect 
Ship Program Office, located at the Naval Research and Develop- 
ment Center, Carderock, Md. 

Similar contracts are also being negotiated with Bell Aerosystems 
Co., Buffalo, N.Y., and General Dynamics, Electric Boat Division, 
Groton, Conn,, for conceptual and parametric design studies for a 
high speed surface-effect ship test craft of less than 100 gross tons. 

The three contractors are to submit their studio within five 
months. If the results are promising, a contract for an experimental 
vessel will probably be awarded. 

The master development plan amplifies a joint agreement signed 
by the two departments in June 1966, establishing a cooperative 
research program to determine the feasibility of building and 
operating large, fast, surface-effect ships weighing 4,000 to 5,000 
tons and capable of speeds of more than 80 knots. 

Objective of the program is to advance the state of technology 
of surface-effect ships to a point where design parameters and 
technological problems can ibe predicted, identified and measured 
with reasonable confidence. The engineering and technical frame- 
work will thus be laid for later and independent development of 
naval and commercial ships. 


Annual nationwide competi- 
tion for appointment to the U.S, 
Coast Guard Academy will be- 
gin with the Dec. 2, 19fi7, ad- 
ministration of the College En- 
trance Examination Board Tests. | 

Appointment to the academy 
is obtained by competitive ex- 
amination only; there arc no 
congressional appointments or 
state quotas. The four-year cur- 
riculum leads to a Bachelor of : 
Science degree and commission , 
as ensign in the Coast Guard. 

The examination is open to un- 
married men, militaiy or civil- 
ian, who will have reached their; 
17th but not their 22nd birthday 
on July 1, 1968. Applicanta must 
be in good physical condition, 
and be interested in a career as 
an officer in the Coast Guard. 

Requests for infomation con- 
cerning the examination and the 
requirements should be ad- 
dressed to the Director of Ad- 
missions, U.S. Coast Guard 
Academy, New London, Conn, 
06320. 

All applications should be posfc^ 
marked not later than Dec. 16, 
1967. Arrangements to partici- 
pate in the examination should 
be completed by Oct. 28, 1967* 

<1 U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE : 1007 30Q-9TI/3 
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The Defense Industi'v Bulletin 
is published monthly by the Business 
& Labor Division, Directorate for 
Community Relations, Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Pub- 
lic Affairs). Use of funds for printing 
this publication was approved by the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

The purpose of the Bulletin is 
to serve as a means of communication 
between the Department of Defense 
(DOD) and its authorized agencies 
and defense contractors and other 
business interests. It will serve as 
a guide_ to industry concerning oifi- 
cial policies, programs and projects, 
and will seek to stimulate thought by 
members of the defense-industry team 
in solving the problems that may arise 
^ ^Inlhng tile requirements of the 


Material in the Bulletin is se- 
lected to supply pertinent unclassified 
data of interest to the business com- 
munity. Suggestions from industry 
representatives for topics to be cov- 
ered in future issues should be for- 
warded to the Business & Labor 
Division. 

The Bulletin is distributed without 
charge each month to representatives 
of industry and to agencies of the De- 
partment of Defense, Army, Navy and 
Air Force. Eequeste for copies should 
be addressed to the Business & Labor 
Division, OASD(PA), Room 1E764, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 
20801, telephone, (202) OXford 6-2709. 

Contents of the magazine may be 
reprinted freely without requesting 
permission. Mention of the source will 
be appreciated. 
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lion Mv. McNamara became 
,Iio Secretary of Defense in 1961, he 
;o()k on a job that has often been 
lescribed as tlie second most diflicult 
11 tlie United States — second only to 
,he Presidency itself. 

Tlie problems lie faced were for- 
nidalile. To begin with, ho assumed 
,be rcsponsiliility of managing tlie 
vorld’s largest corporate structure, 
vith an operating budget of $70 bil- 
ion or 10 percent of the Gross Na- 
;ional Product. DOD’s equipment, ma- 
;oriel and real estate holdings were 
iKtimated to be worth some $160 bil- 
ion and it employed nearly four 
iiillion people. 

Perhaps the most complex and 
diullenging iiroblem he faced was 
‘niaklving’' the nation's total trans- 
lortation resources — both military 
uid commercial — to DOD require- 
ments. Judicious use of these re- 
iources, especially in the United 
states where nearly all military 
iiovements are generated, is vital to 
die world-wide mobility of the 
\ riiKsI Porces. 

One of his basic objectives was 
:o identify those areas of the total 
ogistical ojierations where good 
luuiugement might produce de- 
lirable and lasting benefits. This en- 
lompassed such things as design and 
Invelopment, acquisition, storage, 
Ustriliution, maintenance and, of 
lourse, transiiortation. 

All of these factors play an im- 
lortant part in the establishment 
Hid maintenance of an efileient logis- 
tics system, essential to a nation 
;hat traditionally honors its interna- 
donal commitments. With troops sta- 
doncd in 101 countries of the world, 
ransportation, as a key clement of 
ogistics, as.sures that the vast DOD 
equirements are mot. 


When .Secrctai'y McNamara as- 
sumed his post, the DOD transporta- 
tion team consisted of three ia-ans- 
poi-tation single-manager agencies. . 
The Militai'y Sea Transportation Serv- 
ice (MSTS), established in 1949, was 
providing all of the sea transpoi*tation 
for the movement of DOD cargo and 
personnel. The Military Airlift Com- 
mand (MAC), formerly the Military 
Air Transport Seiwiee, wi« estab- 
lished in 1956 for the movement of 
cargo and personnel by air between the 
continental United States (CONUS) 
and overseas theaters, and within the 
overseas areas. CONUS traffic man- 
agement for all DOD components was 



Maj. General John J. Lane, USA, is 
the commander of the Military Traffic 
Management and Terminal Service. 
He previously seryed as the com- 
mander of the U.S. Army Transporta- 
tion Center and School, Fort Fustis, 
Vn.; and before that he was assigned 
in the office of the Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Logistics, where he super- 
vised the activities of the Army Sup- 
ply Management Course and the 
Logistics Management Center at Fort 
Lee, Va. 
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performed by the Military Traffic 
Management Agency, established in 
1966. 

In 1061, this ag'ency was renamed 
the Defense Traffic Management Seiv- 
ice. The Single Manager Agency for 
Sealift repoi'ted to the Seei-etai'y of 
the Navy, and the Single Manager 
Agency for Airlift reported to the 
Seci-etary of the Air Force. The Sin- 
gle Manager Agency for CONUS 
Traffic Management initially reported 
to the Secretary of the Army, but 
was transferred to the Defense Sup- 
ply Agency in 1961. 

The weak link in the ti’ansportation 
system was the split operations of the 
common user ocean tenninals, and 
the input control of cargo into the 
air and ocean terminals. It was fairly 
obviows that further consolidation of 
transportation services, within the 
United States, was necessary to 
achieve greater efficiency and econ- 
omy. Several intei*-Servicc studies had 
alraady reflected the need for a single 
agency to properly interface th 
land traffic and the tenninal : 



an<i objoctivo of thi.s assignment with 
respect to DOD military traflic, lain) 
transportation and common-user 
ocean terminals are: 

• To eliminate duplication and 
overlapping of effort between and 
among Military Dejjartments, De- 
fense Agencies, and other compon- 
ents of DOD. 

• To improve the effectiveness and 
economy of these operations through- 
out the DOD. 

• To ensure that the approved 
emergency and wartime requirements 
of the DOD are met.” 

The assigned functions con.sisted 
primarily of those previously as- 
signed to other DOD agencies, al- 
though in some areas the MTMTS 
role lias since been broadened. Top 
])i'iority was neces.sarily given to in- 



tegrating these functions into an 
effective transportation management 
organization in order to carry out 
its responsibilities. 

During the first two years a series 
of organizational and realignment 
actions was undertaken, each de- 
signed to permit better management 
and control. These included conver- 
sions of 16 unilateral or bilateral 
military ocean terminal organiza- 
tions into four common-user ter- 
minals, thus achieving a measure of 
efliciency and economy. In addition, 
IS military departmental elements at 
aerial ports of embarkation were 
converted into seven military air co- 
ordinating offices. Five defense traf- 
fic management regional offices were 
eliminated and two MTMTS Area 
Commands were established. By this 
latter action, the pi*ocessing time 
for export release was reduced from 
six to seven days to 48 hours, thus 
significantly increasing responsive- 
ness to the military users of MTM- 
TS management services. These and 
subsequent realignment actions were 
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oriented to the growing require- 
ments of DOD, to a large de- 
gree directed by the Vietnam war. 

The mission of MTMTS is to meet 
the military needs in peace and war, 
with the accent on wartime readi- 
ness and effectiveness. Our job be- 
gins at the time it is decided what 
is to be moved, where it is to go, 
and when it must ai’rive at destina- 
tion. The what, where and when arc 
not our decision. The how of move- 
ment and the control necessaiy to 
assure the when are the responsibil- 
ity of MTMTS. Naturally, this dic- 
tates a good working relation.ship 
with a gi’eat many agencies — espec- 
ially with MSTS, MAC and the 
commercial carriei’s. Of course, theie 
are differences of opinion from time 
to time but these are usually re- 
solved on a give-and-take basis. We 
have developed an underatanding of 
each others problems, thus strength- 
ening the fcinsliip of purpose be- 
tween us. 

Ducfi Environment 

Vietnam has been especially chal- 
lenging to DOD logisticians. Never 
before have we had to operate in 
such a unique environment. Our com- 
mitments in Vietnam impose war- 
time requirements on the other end 
of the logistics pipeline, while on 
this end we are required to function 
on a peacetime basis. Operating in 
this dual environment, we at MTMTS 
are obliged to act as a buffer. We 
absorb the shock of the rigid war- 
time requirements, and we ti’anslate 
those requirements into requests ac- 
ceptable to the ti’ansportation in- 
dustiy. Thus, without unduly dis- 
turbing the peacetime pace at home, 
we see to it that men and materiel 
are moved to Vietaam on schedule. 

It was impossible to predict the 
outcome of the task that lay ahead 
once it was decided to deploy large 
combat forces to Vietnam. The prob- 



lem was not limited to merely de- 
ciding the quantity of materiel 
iieedoii. I-liiw to get it there liecaine 
a prime factor. Di.stance, geogra- 
phy and escalating demands, alE had 
to he con.sidered. 

A logistics piiicdine of this mag- 
nitude, extending over a liistaaco 
of 10,000 miles, involves a host of 
interrelated factors, all of which 
must be brought into play in their 
proper time and jilaco. Production, 
transportation and ultimate roceijit 
on the far shores for omvard dis- 
tribution to our coniliat forces are, 
of neces.sity, related to one nnotber. 
Obstructions at any jioint along the 
line can affect the efliciency of Llur 
entire system. 

It is one tiring to inoi’e .supplies 
tlu'ough a .system wiien facilities ani 



well ostablislied. It is quite anollmr 
where facilities are virtually non- 
existent. There was in South Vi(!tiuiin 
only one deep water port— -Saigon. 
Yet, in the first six months iifler 
our major deployment began, 2d(),- 
000 troops were moved into the 
country and supplied with the Llmu- 
sands of items needed for coml)at 
operations and their licalth and wel- 
fare. 

Control of available transporla- 
tion in the United State.s and the 
flow of transportation to VicLnnni 
was paramount. In the early iluys 
of the Vietnam buildup, dolayn in 
port discharges had an adverse im- 
pact on ship turn-around time. Tlie 
inadequate logistics ba.se on the 
other end slowed down port clear- 
ances considerably. As a result ship 
availability was reduced, requiring 
extraordinary measures to procure 
additional shipping. This critical prob- 
lem was such that at one time 102 
ships were somewhere enrouto from 
the Continental United States, or be- 
ing off-loaded or awaiting <lischargo in 
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Southeast Asia. MTMTS had to ex- 
ercise the necessary control to en- 
sure that priority cargo was moved, 
and the less critical cargo was de- 
layed either at the port or the de- 
pot. 

From less than 35,000 measure- 
ment tons shipped in January 1966, 

800,000 tons per month are now 
being shipped. From the limited cap- 
ability of one deep water port, seven 
modern port facilities are now in 
operation in South Vietnam. As a 
result, we are now processing more 
than 100,000 items ranging from 
fuel and ammunition to frozen meat 
and vegetables. These statistics re- 
flect the tremendous efl’ort that has 
gone into the rapid expansion of 
our logistics base, not only over- 



seas but in tlie United States as well. 
Those statistics are also indicative 
of the extent to which MTMTS and 
the transportation industry of tlie 
United States are involved in sup- 
porting our combat forces. 

MTMTS Responsibilities 

The broad and complex responsi- 
Inlities of MTMTS embrace live 
basic functional areas: 

• MTMTS provides planning support 
to the Armed Forces on such matters 
as transportation management, ocean 
teriniiial operations, transportation en- 
gineering, and other related items. 

Transportation planning is a key 
logistic factor which must be con- 
sidered in all defense planning 
strategy. At MTMTS, we regard 
transportation planning as the es- 
sence of logistics pi'eparedness. 

Our chartered responsibility in 
this important area falls into three 
categories: Wo develop internal 

transportation plans; we furnish 
planning support to the Armed 
Forces; and we plan for the utiliza- 


tion of commercial and military 
transportation resouices in the 
United States in the event of emer- 
gency. These responsibilities nat- 
urally dictate extensive liaison 
witli the Joint Staff, the Militai-y 
Departments, oUier single-manager 
transportation agencies, and tlie com- 
mercial transportation industry in the 
United States. 

• MTMTS operates assigned military 
ocean terminals in the United States, 
certain overseas terminal units, and 
the Department of Defense Railway 
Interchange Fleet. 

MTMTS operates 18 military 
ocean terminals and outpoils in the 
United States and nine overseas ter- 
minal units, primarily in support of 
Air Force activities in Europe, North 
Africa and the Near East. MTMTS 
was first tested two and a half 
yoar.s ago, when it arranged the 
movement of the First Cavah’y Di- 
vision (Airmobile) and the Ninth 
Infantry Division. Advance pai*ties 
were quickly airlifted to Vietnam 
and the main body went by sea. The 
First Cavalry moved from ports on 
the East and Gulf coasts and the 
Ninth Infantry from the West Coast. 
Since then the workloa<l through our 
west coast ports has nearly tripled. 

Operation of tlie Department of 
Defense Railway Interchange Fleet 
involves control and maintenance of 
cars registered for service on the 
nation’s rail lines. These cars ai*e 
used to augment commeicial capa- 
bility not otheinvise available. 

• MTMTS controls the procurcnieiit 
of coiumercinl transportation services 
and the movement of traflic into air 
and through ocean terminals in the 
United States. 

To perform this important task, 
MTMTS relies heavily on the com- 
mercial transportation industiy of 
the United States. This basic policy 
was established on a government- 



wide basis 13 years ago and reaf- 
firmed last yeai\ The application of 
this policy i.s not only in the na- 
tional interest, but supports the spe- 
cific interest and objectives of DOD. 
Reliance on commercial sources for 
transportation services precludes 
MTMTS procurement, operation and 
maintenance of transportation equip- 
ment and facilities at the risk of 
obsolescence. 

During FY 1967, about 20 million 
measurement tons of cargo and a 
quarter million passengers were 
processed through MTMTS ocean 
terminals. At the same time, input 
to the air terminals amounted to 

322.000 short tons of cargo and 

160.000 passengers. 

• MTMTS manages the DOD per- 
sonal property, moving and storage 



program on a world-wide basis. This 
function involves the movement aiul 
storage of personal property belonging 
to members of the Armed Forces. 

This program, so important to the 
welfare and morale of the military 
family, is managed through the 
transportation oifleers at military in- 
stallations who are actually the 
points of contact with Service mem- 
bers. MTMTS, however, provides the 
technical direction and supervision. 
The program, which annually re- 
sults in. about a million shipments, 
costs approximately $432 million an- 
nually. To provide more efficient and 
economical service to the Seiwfeeman 
and his family, MTMTS has insti- 
tuted a variety of new programs. 
Chiefly, these are the development 
of management tools to evaluate and 
govem traffic patterns, storage serv- 
ice, transit time, quality of service 
and shipper, and carrier perform- 
ance. MTMTS believes these pro- 
grams will contribute immeasurably 
to enhancing service, saving time, 
and cutting costs. 
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• MTMTS develops integrated 
transportation data systems, through" 
movement programs, transportation 
engineering studies, and studies per- 
taining to highways for national 
defense. 

Technological advances and ex- 
panding military requirements de- 
mand iioid and imaginative new 
programs. The developmental pro- 
grams at MTMTS are tailored to 
improving strategic mobility and 
providing more responsible and eco- 
nomical service to DOD. The appli- 
cation of systems analysis and com- 
puters to transportation problems 
are expected to have far-reaching 
implications. AUTOSTRAD (Auto- 
mated System for Transportation 
Data), with its varied suh-systems, 
is being designed to eliminate bar- 



riers to progress and responsiveness. 
Transportation engineering studies 
now under way will assure timely 
employment of cargo and personnel 
free from natural and man-made 
restraints. These studies include 
mode imitations, existing and plan- 
ning transportation facilities, traffic 
ilow patterns, documentation, and a 
host of related matters essential to 


along conventional lines except that 
there are two deputy commanders: 
Air Force Brigadier General Thomas 
L. Hayes is Deputy Commander for 
Management and Systems, and Rear 
Admiral Elliott Bloxom is Deputy 
Commander for Operations. 

Operating on the principle of cen- 
tralized control and decentralized 
operations, MTMTS is composed of 
two field commands and a special- 
ized transpoiTation agency: 

o Eastern Area, -with headquarters 
in Brooklyn, N.Y., is commanded by 
Brigadier General Arthur Huvow, 
USA. 

o Western Area, with headquartei's 
in Oakland, Calif., is commanded by 
Briga<Uer General John D. Crowley, 
USA. Both have Air Force deputies 
and like MTMTS Headquarters are 
jointly staffed throughout. 

• The Transportation Engineering 
Facility, located at Fort Eustis, Va., 
is dii-ected by Richard K. Huteon. He 
has an Army deputy. 

(See organizational chart on page 6) 
The line of demarcation separat- 
ing the two field commands runs 
along the Mississippi River. Each 
command is responsible for domestic 
traffic management service within 
its boundaries. However, each has 
additional and sometimes unique re- 
sponsibilities. For example, the East- 
ern Area controls and manage.^ the 
DOD Freight Rail Interchange Fleet 
and has cognizance over all bulk liquid 
traffic— both tasks arc national in 
scope. 

The Western Area furnishes ocean 
terminal seiwices at many points 
along the West Coast During the 
past two years its workload has 
nearly tripled. The Eastern Area is 
responsible for terminal operations 
along the eastern seaboaixl, the Gulf 
Coast and tlie Great Lakes, plus nine 
overseas terminal units in Europe, 
North Africa and the Near East. 



Financial Management In MTMTS 

MTMTS has the responsibility for 
vstewardship over a large portion of 
the DOD transportation dollars and 
has, as one of its command goats, the 
providing of high quality service 
which meets desirable time criteria 
at the lowest overall cost. In carry- 
ing out its role as a single-manager 
operating agency for military traf- 
fic, land transportation, and com- 
mon-user ocean terminals, MTMTS 
influenced the expenditure of over $2 
billion of DOD transportation funds 
in FY 1967 (Fig-uro 1). 

The $1.1 billion CONUS freight 
costs repre.sent the total government 
bill of lading (GBL) and commer- 
cial hill of lading (CBL) DOD traffic 
moved in the United States in PY 
1967. 



From a dollar staiulpoint, per.soiuil 
property is the largest single com- 
modity shii)ped by DOD. Personal 
property incUules household goods, 
per.sonal ed’oets, unaccoin])ani(!(l bag- 
gage, professional books and equip- 
ment, and house trailers. The JIGS 
million figure covers iiccesHorial 
charges, such as storage, pnclung 
and crating, as well as transportation 
charges. 

The $210 million CONUS passenger 
costs were incurred in the movement 
of DOD personnel l)y transportation 
requests within the United States, 

The three major areas of fund 
requu’ements covered in Figum 1 
are budgeted for by the respective 
Military Services. However, the ex- 
penditure of these monic.s, and econ- 
omics realized, are strongly influ- 
enced by the management actions of 
MTMTS in carrying out its assigned 
traffic management functions, Tlie 
remaining item of $260 million, cov- 
ers operations of the MTMTS ocean 
terminals in CONUS, is funded by tlie 
Army Industrial Fund (AIF). 
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MTMTS opei-ations under the 
AIF continue to expand in support of 
the war in Vietnam, The estimated 
FY 1968 expenses total $262.6 million 
consisting- of the following: 

(Millions) 


Contractual Services $136.6 

Cross-Service Agreements 57.4 

Salaries and Wages 53.2 

Materials and Supplies 9.8 

Other Costs 5.6 

Total $262.6 


Contractual seiwices and cross- 
Service agreements are primarily 
for cargo handling and related ter- 
minal costs. The cross-Scrvice agree- 
ments ar(? with the Navy to handle 
cargo, for the most part ammunition 
ond explo.sives, through Navy termi- 
tia! facilities. 

The AIF is a revolving fiind and 
revenue is generated through charges 
made to ordering agencies (cu.stom- 
ers) which include shipper services, 
tenants, military and commercial 
vessel operators, raih’oads and 
others. Also, reimhursement is made 



from Ai-my appropriated funds pro- 
vided MTMTS for carrying out its 
trailie management mission. 

The goal in AIF management is to 
operate on a break-even basis so that, 
on the one liand, the corpus of the 
fund will not be depicted while, on 
the other hand, an ovei’charge will 
not be made against customers, 
these customers being jirimarily 
other government agencies. The esti- 
mated FY 1968 revenue by mission 
is: 

(Millions) 


Cargo Handling $200.3 

Auxiliary Cargo Services B.O 

Pfirking Services 3.7 

Traffic Management 17,0 

Services to Commercial Vessels 9.2 
Services to Military Ve.ssBls 10,1 
Passenger Processing 2.3 

Support of Tenants 6-9 

Defense Rail Interchange Fleet 1.6 
Mortuaiy Service.s 1.1 

Military Family Housing .3 

CONEX Container Repair .2 

Other Preducts and Services 4.9 
Total $262.6 


Pre-deterniined rates are developed 
covering the majority of services 
furnished, such as cost by commodity 
for cargo handling, cost by passen- 
ger for processing, and space occu- 
pancy charge for tenant agencies. 
Rates for mileage compensation for 
MTM7'S-owned railway freight and 
tank cars, assigned to the Inter- 
change Fleet, are based on tliose pub- 
lished by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the Mileage Tai’iff- 
Serios 7— Z, ICC H-3. Mortuary serv- 
ices are performed at the Oakland 
Ai’iny Ease for returned war dead 
with reimbiirsement made by the 
Military Service concerned. The cost 
for opei-ating and maintaining mili- 
tary family housing is reimbursed 
from the Army approi)riation for 
military family housing Imsed on 
direct costs plus applied ovei'head. 

Development Programs 

During tlie past two years a great 
deal of progress bas been made in 
developing integi-ated transportation 
information data systems. ATJTO- 
STRAD, with its subsystems, -will 
assist the management and acceler- 
ate the movement of the increasing 
volume of DOD cargo and passen- 
gers. The plan provides for six major 
functional systems corresponding to 
MTMTS functional areas of respon- 
sibility. 

The problem of maintaining status 
of shipments and knowing what is in 
the transpoi’tation pipeline has 
plagued the traflic manager for many 
years. Man^ml tracing methods are 
normaly very slow and unreliable. 
As an initial ofTort to correct this 
situation, a Shipment Status Sys- 
tem has been designed, called STA- 
TEM. This system will provide the 
traflic manager the status of a given 
shipment, and/or the inventory of a 
specific commodity in the transpor- 
tation pipeline en route from the 
shipper to the overseas port of dis- 
charge. The traflic manager will use 
a remote input/output device to 
make inquiries and receive informa- 
tion on shipments of critical items 
currently in the pipeline. Initially, 
this system will include critical items 
en route to Southeast Asia, Subse- 
quently, it will be expanded to in- 
clude critical items in the pipeline 
world-wide. 

One of the critical problems in 
managing the Personal Property 
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Program lias been a lack of sufficient 
data on household goods movements, 
such as cost and quality of sei’vice. 
Prior to the establishment of MT- 
MTS, there was no single cohesive 
system to bring this data together in 
an effective manner to support ap- 
propriate policy development or i-e- 
vision, The world-wide Household 
Goods Inforaiation System for Ti-af- 
fic Management, which we have 
termed WHIST, is an integrated 
system which is being designed to 
provide timely and complete auto- 
mated data for evaluating the DOD 
Personal Property Traffic Program, 
based upon the three dimensions of 
service, time and cost. At the present 
time eight of the 15 WHIST subsys- 
tems are operational. The WHIST 
subsystems currently operational in- 
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elude the automation of Through- 
Government-Bill-of-Lading and Gov- 
ernment-Container-Method rate data, 
for use by transportation officers at 
militai'y installations, and automated 
data summaries for evaluation of 
earner perfonnance. WHIST, when 
fully implemented, will provide a 
complete range of detailed and sum- 
^ mary traffic management infonna- 
tion to assui’G that military person- 
nel receive quality sexwice in a timely 
manner and at reasonable cost to 
DOD. 

Concui-rent with the development 
of new systems, we are upgrading 
our computers and pex’ipheral equip- 
ment, When MTMTS was formed, 
we inherited several dissimilar com- 
puter Installations at our various 
commands. The lack of compatibility 
of these compxiters, coupled with an 
increasing data processing workload 
1 ^ in support of Southeast Asia opera- 
tions, created a severe shortage of 
computer capability. High speed, 
mass storage, third generation com- 
puters were ux’gently required. Dur- 
ing the latter part of 1966, we 


comi)leted the numerous technical 
and administi'ative actions required 
to procure new computers. In August 
1967, identical B5500 computers, 
were installed at our Eastern Area 
and Westein Area comman<ls. In ad- 
dition to their increased speed and 
processing capability, the B5500s 
will pei-mit standardization of area 
data systems. This will facilitate in- 
terchange of data between the area 
commands and permit reciprocal 
computer support. 

Terminal Modernization 

One responsibility of MTMTS i.s 
the operation of ocean terminals. 
During the first two and a half years 
of operation, our ocean tei*minals 
experienced a tremendous increase 
in workload. In FY 1967 almost 21 
million measurement tons moved 
through the CONUS tenninals. Tins 
represents an increase of approxi- 
mately five million tons over the 
amount movml in PY 1966. 

A remarkable side of this workload 
perfonnance is that all this tonnage 
was being moved at a time when 
MTMTS was realigning and consoli- 
dating its terminals. Nevertheless, 
we were able to meet the challenge 
of Vietnam without delays. We now 
load ships for a single port of dis- 
charge in Vietnam, thus increasing 
the turn-around time of much needed 
ships and reducing port congestion 
as well. At the same time we are 
modernizing the Military Ocean Ter- 
minal at Bayonne, NJ., and the Mili- 
tary Ocean Terminal Bay Area at 
Oakland, Calif., both high on tlie 
priority list in MTMTS planning for 
the future. 

At Bayonne plans have been devel- 
oped for conversion to automated 
controlled and mechanized receiving, 
sorting, distributing and container- 
stuffing facilities. Third generation 
automatic data processing equip- 
ment will be used to direct the sort- 



ing and movement of the cargo. The 
plan also provides for a container 
storage area capable of accommodat- 
ing 2,000 40-foot containers, as well 
as expanding berth facilities at botli 
terminaks to efficiently handle roll- 
on/roll-off ships. 

One of our terminal problems is 
the massive administrative workload 
associated with daily inventories and 
tile manual development of required 
detail, applying to thousands of ship- 
ments from hundreds of points of 
origin to hundreds of destinations. 

The speed and data-compiling ca- 
pabilities of thii’d generation eoin- 
putera will provide the means to 
evaluate the time a shipment “sits” 
in a terminal prior to being loaded. 
Operating techniques, releasing and 
booking procedures, and the time 



frames prescribed by various direc- 
tives can be benefically refined as a 
result of a new “Timc-in-Terminal” 
report I’ceontly developed by MTMTS. 

The report is designed to summai*- 
ize all cargo lifted from poi-ts of 
embarkation to ports of debarkation 
by priority, percentages of priori- 
ties, commodity, sea express, pri- 
vately owned vehicles, household goods 
and other cargo. The repoi't will 
indicate the time spent in the termi- 
nal and the reason for delay, if 
delayed. 

The report is expected to become 
an invaluable data bank and manage- 
ment tool for all elements connected 
witti export movements of cargo. 

Container Services 

The rapidly increasing availability 
and use of container services is the 
single most important development 
in transportation today. We estimate 
that more than 60 percent of all mil- 
itary cargo shipped can be moved in 
containers where such services are 
available. We are now shipping vir- 
tually all cargo in containers, which 
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can be shipped via that method, to 
Alaska, Hawaii, Okinawa and Puerto 
Rico. We are increasing use of con- 
tainer service to Europe and the 
United Kingdom, (now about 40 per- 
cent), the Mediterranean, Japan, the 
Philippines and South Vietnam. We 
also anticipate institution of con- 
tainer service to Korea, Taiwan and 
Thailand as the situation warrants. 

Such services are having an impact 
on the requisition, procurement, sup- 
ply and delivery cycle through re- 
ductions in packaging costs, loss/ 
(lamage/pitferage, and transit time. 
We are also endeavoring to increase 
the use of container service in the 
movement of material directly from 
supplier to user, in order to gain the 
maximum benefits. 

Project TICO 

Project TICO (Through Intei*- 
modal Container Operation) was es- 
tablished in MTMTS on March 1, 
1967, for the purpose of imjjlement- 
ing command policy for the full 
exploitation of tlie througli-container 
through-government bill of lading 
(TGBL) concept. Progress, while not 
as rapid as we desire, is steady and 
results are being obtained. Traffic 
flow patterns, identifying container- 
izable cargo on second destination 
traffic, have been developed and are 
being furnished on a monthly basts. 
This data is utilized to approach the 
transportation industry for through- 
movement tenders. Currently, 166 
TGBL tenders have been accepted 
and distributed for use. 

It is proposed to capture, in the 
near future, traffic flow patterns on 
first destination traffic, Plans are in 
effect for an education and training 
program to apprise DOD shipper's of 
latest developments and accomplish- 
ments on containerization, Further 
gains are expected in the areas of 
fundiiig, additional tlirougli-con- 
tainer tenders, reduced and simplified 
documentation, clarity in tlie areas 
of uniformity, and legislation more 
favorable to intermodal operations. 

Roil Modernization Program 

MTMTS owns a fleet of 6,403 rail 
cars which are in operation on the 
nation’s rail lines. Eight hundred and 
ninety-five of these are a specialized 
DF (damage free) type boxcar, ideally 
suited for the movement of ammuni- 
tion and explosives by rail and gener- 
ally not available from the railroads, 


The DP boxcar’s were acquired by tlie 
Services during the Korean conflct 
and are over 16 years old. As a re- 
sult, a live-year boxcar modoi'iiiza- 
tion program is being undertaken. It 
will embrace the procui'ement of 

1.000 hy-eube specialized DF boxcar.s 
in 200-car inci'emeiiLs annually be- 
ginning in FY 1969. This program 
will cost $4 million annually through 
the total procui’ement period; liow’- 
ever, each car purchased will result 
in a net advantage, or .savings, to 
the DOD in excess of $6,000 per year. 

Troop Support 

During the period April 1066 
through Augu.st 1967, approximately 

17.000 carloads and 5,400 tiaicklouils 
were utilized m the movement of 
unit equipment within CONUS in 
connection with the Southea.st A.siii 
buildup, at an estimntod cost of 
$36.7 million. Due to the occu.sional 
shoi’tage of rail equipment CONUS- 
wide, a close surveillance progi’nm 
was initiated to insure maximum 
utilization of carrier’s e(jui]>ment. 
Ti’ansit times and gootl sei’viee rout(!s 
were developed to insure timely ar- 
rivals at outloading ports. As a re- 
sult, delays in tran.sit have been neg- 
ligible. 

Air Export Control 

Recently DOD recognized that cer- 
tain categories of material being air- 
lifted to iioints outside CONUS were 
genei’ally suspect for movement by 
air. In this regard DOD dirccttal 
MTMTS, as tire airlift cloaranco au- 
thority, to initiate a stricter “chal- 
lenge for air eligibility” program for 
certain commodity groupings, ns w(ill 
as air shipments rosulting from suj)- 
ply actions taken more than six 
months ago. Even though it is recog- 
nized that the identification of air 
eligibility is a function of the Serv- 
ice, the revalidations required l)y 
challenge actions from MTMTS lias: 

• Assured that only material that is 
truly airworthy is in the airlift sys- 
tem. 

• Diverted shipmente, screened or 
challenged out of the system with 
shipper Sei’vice concurrence, into the 
sealift system as sea express cargo. 

Cost Avoidance 

During FY 1967, MTMTS experi- 
enced a cost avoidance of approxi- 
mately $26 million atti’ibutable to 
negotiation actions conducted with 
the transportation industry. Of this 


amount, approximately $18 iniilior 
wa.s the direct result of successful 
rate negotiations, conducted o]i the 
basis of volume movement reports 
veceivetl from all shipping .sources 
of DOD. The balance resulted from 
transit negotiations activities. 

This is a continuing program which 
wo feel holds groat promiso. 

A signiliciint asjjoct of the role of 
logistics in peace and in war is 
th(> vital CONUS niovomeiit link, 
'I'liis is tlie link which must ho ca- 
pable of initiating the first phase of 
military re.sponsc to distant crisis, 
ami of meeting the longer term re- 
quirements of the iiievilable buildup 
of forces and supplies. This link is 
the .specilie pi’oviiUKi oC M'l'M'I’S. 

Quick reaction to DOD's vast vc- 
quiroments necessitates the mainte- 
nance of a roadinoHs ]io.stuvo sufll- 
ciently (loxible to meet all possible 
contingoncio.s. MTMTS must maintain 
a current awurcne.ss of personnel and 
equipment configuration of units; it 
miKst know the loading rate and lo- 
cality of units; it imi.st know the 
availability of aircraft, rail eniup- 
ment and motor vohide.s — both com- 
mercial and military; it must assess 
the fluidity of air and ocean lornii- 
nnLs; and it must control and regulate 
the movement of units comimUlile 
witli the availability of ocean ship- 
ping and intercontinental airlift. 
Pj'ecise scluiduling and, of c«)urs<i, 
detailed anil contimnnis planning iw 
ro(]uire(l. 

The key to the orilnrly flow of mil- 
itary movements to Southeast Asia, 
we believe, has been the result of omv 
control of the initial m()\'enients in 
the United States. At the same time, 
this succe.ss is a tribute to logistical 
and transportation munagci's of the 
throe Services and the Ameiican 
industrial base on which we must de- 
pond. Our rolianoe on the transpor- 
tation industry has been a vital 
factor in tlie establishment ami 
maintenance of our defense trans- 
portation systems. Thi.s splomlicl 
DOD/industry effort has proinpted 
General Wo.stmoroland to state that, 

“Never before in the history of 
warfare have men created such a 
responsive logistical system. . . . Not 
once have the fighting troops been 
restricted in their operations against 
the enemy for want of essential aiip- 
plics.” 
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LSCAP 





Commander A. G. Cavanaugh, SC, USN 


fVlilitary Standard Contract Ad- 
ministration Procedures (MILSCAP) 
is a i)OD data system, designed to 
translate into punched card form the 
essential elements of contract con- 
tent, in order to Uike advantage 
of rapid communications techniques 
and allow it to be processed me- 
chanically. It will put into the hands 
of DOD contract administrators and 
contracting ofllcers a considerable 
amount of information on contract 
status and contractor pei'formance, 
Industry is beginning to ask "Wliat 
will this mean to mo?” A description 
of the system may provide the an- 
swer to that question. 

The purpose of MILSCAP, devel- 
oped by the Defense Department for 


use by the Military Services, the 
Defense Supply Agency and the De- 
fense Contract Administration Serv- 
ices, is to standardize information 
data in the functional areas of pro- 
curement, contract administiution, 
inventory control, storage and finan- 
cial accounting. 

The new system will replace a 
variety of non-standard procedures 
now in use by procurement and con- 
tract administration activities 
throughout DOD. MILSCAP will be 
installed pitTgressively because of 
its impact on existing procetlures 
an<l may require two or three years 
for complete implementation. 

MILSCAP will be an integral part 
of other DOD standai'd logistics 


data systems, such as MILSTRIP 
(Military Standard Requisitioning 
and Issue Procedures), MILSTRAP 
(Military Standard Tj*ansaction Re- 
porting and Issue Procedures), and 
MILSTEP (Military Supply and 
Transportation Evaluation Proce- 
duro.s). Procedures under MILSCAP 
are authorized by DOD Directive 
4105. ()3 and are described in detail 
in DOD Manual 4106.63-M. 

i^t the time a contract is exe- 
cuted a .set of punched cards, called 
an abstract, will be prepared at the 
purchasing ofiice. Administrative 
data cards will contain the contract 
number, effective date, codes to iden- 
tify the purchasing ofiice, the con- 
tractor, the paying office and the 
administrator, discount terms, author- 
ity delegated to the administrator, 
and other data applicable to the con- 
ti'act as a whole. Item data cards 
will describe the material or serv- 
ices being procured with a stock 
number, manufactui’cr's part num- 
ber, a brief description, quantity and 
price. Schedule cards will contain de- 
livei'y dates and consignee identifica- 
tion. Accounting cards will cite the 
funds to be charged. 

This contract abstract will be im- 
mediately transmitted to the field ad- 
ministrator via the Automatic 
Digital Network (AUTODIN), the 
DOD communications network. The 
administrators are the regional of- 
fices of the Defense Contract Ad- 
ministration Services or the plant 
representatives under the opera- 
tional control of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force. The data will be re- 
corded in a master conti’act file at 
the administration offices in some 
type of memory device which will 
be readily accessible for inquiry, 
and will provide management with 
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eun-ent information in the form of 
printed reports. 

Tlie system also provides for fol- 
low-on conimunication.s between the 
purchasing oflice and the field ad- 
ministrator, and a means to update 
the contract file. Formats are pre- 
scribed for revising the abstract, 
based on modifications issued by the 
contracting officer. Message cards 
will request the administrator to ne- 
gotiate accelerated deliveries, pro- 
vide line item status, and furnish 
supplemental information. 

Plowing in the opposite direction, 
formats are being developed to per- 
mit the administrator to request 
additional information from the con- 
tracting officer, to advise him of a 
potential or actual slippage in de- 
livery dates, and to reply to his re- 
quests for status or accelerated de- 
livery. The system also provides for 
mechanized shipment notices to sup- 
plant the present distribution of the 
contracting officer’s copy of the Ma- 
terial Inspection and Receiving Re- 
port (DD Form 250). It allows con- 
signees to report acceptance of mate- 
rial via AUTODIN, and the transmis- 
sion of payment notice cards to the 
cognizant accounting offices in lieu of 
hard copy vouchers. 

o 

Wriginally MILSCAP was con- 
ceived as a communications link be- 
tween agencies of the Defense De- 
partment. How then will it affect 
the contractor? The astute contrac- 
tor will recognize that the impact 
may be substantial as the system 
will give to the administrator a 
wealth of contract status informa- 
tion and, thus, contractor pex-form- 
nnce data, the end result being closer 
surveillance of delivery date slip- 
pages, 

The Govemment enters into an 
agreement with a contractor for the 
delivery of goods by a specific date. 
This date is established to meet a 
specific need and the contract price 
is generally affected by this require- 
ment. The value of the goods the- 
oretically diminishes when delivery 
occurs after the established date, 
therefore a monetary consideration 
should pass to the Government in 
these cases. We can deduce from 
this that the contractor, who enters 
into a contractual arrangement 
with the knowledge that he cannot 


comply, has an unfair advantage 
over his competition. His competi- 
tors may have quoted the job on an 
extra effort basis, thereby pricing 
themselves out of consideration. 

The data available from MIL- 
SCAP, therefore, should work to the 
advantage of the scrupulously hon- 
est contractor and against those who 
have a tendency to base their quo- 
tations on minimum effort, regard- 
less of delivery requii*ements, by 
assuring that the Government is ade- 
quately compensated for delivery de- 
lays which are the fault of the con- 
tractor. 

hat other impact will MILS- 
CAP have on the defense eonti'ac- 
tor? 

The information on past perform- 
ance of contractors wdll be availnblD 
to contracting officers in the MILS- 
CAP data bank to assist in future 
bid evaluations. 

The "standardization” effect of 
MILSCAP will result in a reduc- 
tion in the number of special re- 
ports required, providing a welcome 
relief to contractora harassed by re- 
quests for raports. 

Faster payment of invoices will 
be possible due to the reporting of 
receipts by AUTODIN instead of 
mail. The benefits of this procedure 



Commander A. G. Cavanaugh, SC, 
USN, as MILSCAP Coordinator in 
the Office of the Chief of Naval Ma- 
teriel, is responsible for development 
and implementation of the MILS- 
CAP Program. He is a 1950 gradu- 
ate of Rutgers University and was 
commissioned in the Navy Supply 
Corps in November 1961. 


should begin soon because of ex- 
pected early implementation of this 
portion of MILSCAP. 

Contractors may be asked to pro- 
vide certain information to admin- 
istrators in MILSCAP format, c.ij, 
shipment notice cards, revi.secl de- 
livery forecasts, etc., to facilitate 
transfer of information to contract- 
ing oflicer.s. 

MILSCAP implementation is still 
two or three year.s away and a good 
deal remains to bo done <luring this 
period. Operating procedures must 
bo developed, hardware and person- 
nel assets must he acquired, and a 
pilot tost must l)n conducted. Still 
it is not too early for the ilefetise 
contractor to ho thinking about 
MILSCAP, for he jnust eventually 
come to grips with the j)osaiblo im- 
))aot on tliis i)rograin on liis opera- 
tion. 


U.S. Army Metrology 
and Calibration Center 
Activated 

The U.S. Army has activated a 
Metrology and Calibration Center at 
the Army Missile Command, Rod- 
stone Arsenal, riuntaville, Ala., con- 
solidating all calibration and metrol- 
ogy functions of the Army. 

Among tile now missions of the. cen- 
ter is management of tlie world-wide 
calibration effort at 13 locations. In 
addition, primary refnroiico calibra- 
tion responsibilities have boon as- 
sumed from Tooele Army Depot, 
Utah. 

Nucleus of the new facility is the 
former Metrology Center, previously 
a part of the Directorate of Arsenal 
Support Operations. It has been es- 
tablished at the same level ns the 
command’s several major directorates. 
Lieutenant Colonel Peter L. Hume 
will head the center. 

Newly acquired responsibilities of 
the center Include mnnagoinont, tech- 
nical direction, fundamental metrolo- 
gy, and engineering support for the 
Army's calibration and metrology 
mission. 

The Alabama center will also be the 
focal point for inventory control anti 
procurement, In these areas it will 
coordinate with other command direc- 
torates which have the basic mission^ 
for handling these functions. 
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T he Interagency Data Exchange 
Program (IDEP) originated when 
the Army, Navy and Air Force bal- 
^ listic missile agencies combined their 
efforts to solve an urgent problem 
that concerned all three Sei-vices: 
duplication of testing effox-ts. Many 
designers, developers and producers 
of military matei-iel were perform- 
ing nearly identical tests on a par- 
ticular type of component or ma- 
terial. Such duplication had to be 
paid for ultimately— by U.S. taxpay- 
ers — in higher defense costs. Mox’e 
effective component testing and data 
distribution would impi’ove schedul- 
ing of the nation’s now missile proj- 
^ ects. 

Original approval of IDEP was 
obtained in 1969 from the comman- 
ders of the Army and Air Force 
ballistic missile pi*ograms and the 
Navy Special Projects Office. 

Today the progi-am has been ap- 
proved at the Assistant Secretary 
level for Resoai’ch and Development 
in the Army, Navy and Air Fox-ce. 
In December 1966, IDEP became an 
interagency program when the A.s- 
sistant Administrator for Industry 
Affair of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration (NASA) 
signed the cux*rent chax’ter. 

Organization 

IDEP’s organization is an out- 
standing example of cooperation 
among the Military Services and 
NASA, who fund the program, and 
the industry participants. The IDEP 
Policy Board consists of one repi*e- 
sentative from each Service and 
NASA. The board develops and ap- 
proves progi'am policies and man- 
agement procedures for the admin- 
istration of IDEP. Each Service 
maintains an IDEP office, through 
which progi'am materials and sexw- 
ices are provided to all participants. 
Representatives from the IDEP of- 
fices and the Policy Board meet regu- 


Offiee of Deputy Chief of Staff, Systems & Logistics 
Headquarters, U.S. Air Force 


larly to maintain a cooperative ap- 
proach toward all aspecte of the 
IDEP opci*atioii. 

Tlie Contractors Advisory Board, 
elected from participating intluatiy 
memliors, pi'ovides assistance an<l 
guidance to the IDEP ofliecs and 
the Policy Board to reflect the chang- 
ing needs of industry pai'ticipants. 

Hovt/ IDEP Functions 

Since IDEP’s establishment in 
1959, emphasis has been on the Im- 
mediate ti’ansmittal of current in- 
foi’ination directly to potential users. 
The intent of IDEP is to have the 
data waiting for tlie engineer I'atlxcr 
than to have the engineer waiting 
for the data. 

Participants in IDEP submit teat i-e- 
ports and speciflentions to the IDEP 
oflices on electronic, electrical, me- 
chanical and clectro-niechanical 
parts and eomponentsj materials; 
pi'odxietion processes; pyrotechnic 
test equipment devices; procedures; 
reliability information; and many 
other subjects. 

The IDEP oflices pravide each par- 
ticipant, fi’OG of charge, with n com- 
plete I’opoi’fc file on mici’ofilni. Cur- 
rently there ax-e over 20,000 reports on 
moi’e than 30,000 .sopni*ato items ixi 
the file, estimated to have cost at least 
$60 million to create. Each month 260- 
800 now reports are added. A simple, 
proven retrieval system mahes any of 
this infonnation available to the engi- 
neer within seconds of his I'equcst. 

Ease of Dato Retrieval 

The IDEP data retrieval system 
is designed for rapid, error-free use 
without elaborate equipment. A 
quarterly I’eport listing, arranged by 
a nine-digit, part-identification code, 
I’efera the engineer dii’cctly to tlie 
part/componenfc gi'oup in which he 
is interested. Once within this graup, 
he can further identify each raport 
by pai't description and number, test 
environment, vendor, etc. Or, rather 


than use this index, lie cun use 
IDEP’s visual ooincicloixcc report in- 
dexing system, a .set of pm-fonitwl 
cards indexing ouch report by part 
tyjie and tc'st onvironment, to imme- 
diately identify all reports which 
satisfy those seai'cli oxntoria. 

In cither case, the indexing sys- 
tem will refer the engiiuier to one 
or more microfilm enrtridgos. Using 
a microfilm roatloi'-prlntor, he can 
locate and scan a report uiul, if de- 
•Hired, olitain a full-size copy of any 
page ill a matter of seconds, 

Advontages to Fedorol 
Government 

Each report in the IDEP .system 
represents unlimited potential sav- 
ings in time, dollars and technical 
skills, Whex’o a report in the file 
iiKlItates tliat a part satisllos some 
or all of an engineei-’s riuiuirements, 
ho can reduce or eliminate what 
would have been a redumlant te.st. 
A recent annual IDl-IP survey docu- 
ixienteil over ijlfi million in suclx sav- 
ings. Such savings include only 
pinnned te.sts which wore shortened 
or eliminated. 

Advantages to Industry 

An estimated 20-30 percent of a 
design engineer’s time is spent in 
data seai'cli, much of it frustrating 
and imsuceessful. Even if he gets 
the information ho needs, chances 
arc that it coat him a lot of vxiluablo 
time away from hi.s work, IDEP pro- 
vides a proven means of reducing 
the expenditure of time and money 
by placing, witliin easy reach of the 
engineer, the information ho needs 
to do liis job. It makes available com- 
ponent information generated by other 
engineoi's working on similar problems 
for other govoramont-fimdod pi'ojocts, 
IDEP benefits to the industry par- 
ticipant avei 

• Efllclont information retrieval. 

• Roaliatic bid proposals through 
access to current parts information. 
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• Uo!i:il)l(; j)iirts .SGloctioii in de- 
•silfiiH to avoid po.ssiblo systems fail- 
uros. 

• A(ivanc(Ml parts information to 
promote improved performance; 
sliortenod delivery schedules. 

• Improved te.st rej)orting result- 
ing in higher output per test dollar. 

• Accelerated j)arts specification 
writing and t(?st planning— expedit- 
ing eventual introduction of stand- 
ardized improved parts. 

• Provision of direct intercontrac- 
tor irupiirics in urgent cases. 

• Suggested alteniate vendor 
sources. 

• Source of general advice, con- 
firmation, and general education at 
eai'ly progranv development stage.s. 

How To Participate 

hligibility for IDEP participation 
IS limited to government agencies 
and contractons who are user.s of 
parts and components procured for 
incorporation into the design, de- 
veloj)mont and production of equip- 
ment for weapon systems and 
ground based command and control 
sy.stems, IDEP was established on a 
voluntary basis. A participant must 
submit test reports to the IDEP be- 
fore being eligible to receive the 
tost reports submitted by other par- 
ticipants. Participation in IDEP can- 
not bo charged against government 
contracts. The benefits of participa- 
tion far exceed the small invest- 
ment in money, manpower and time 
voquired to establish and maintain 
an IDEP operation. Additional in- 
formation concerning IDEP can be 
obtained by contacting one of the 
following IDEP offices: 

Air Force IDEP Office 

Space & Missile Systems Organiza- * 

tion a 

Los Angeles Air Force Station ^ 

Air Force Unit Post Office ® 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90046 ^ 

Navy IDEP Office 

Naval Ordnance Laboratory " 

Corona, Calif. 91720 !! 







>1 


Industoial firms holding Navy contracts with compononts of l;lm Niu'id 
Material Command can speed uj) security cloarance of mnvs iU-ms, ad- 
vertis^ents, and other information propo.scd for rolnaso to tlu: inililic by 
observing a few simple rules. 

First, contractors should submit a minimum of five iogihlo copiim of nl] 
infomation to be released, including i)hotographs, miip.s, charts, car. The 
multiple copies are necessai*y to permit simultanoou.s review by the various 
agencies or branches which may l>e required to examine the nmlminl. 

ot .....I 

specify how, when, and where it is proposed to ho released, 

lenrfh to.ckai- inform, ition for varinn will, ll.r 

S “"<1 tl>o .lumhrr „f n^rncma n- 

r«vt,lkr™' f"™ I-'™ 

The material p.„p<Mal for release sl.ouUl bo seat to tlio Naval MaUnlal 

Sdtof'wa"h lir.rMai; N, ; 

- 

New Army Division Approved 


Army-NASA IDEP Office 
Redstone Scientific Infoi-mation 
Center 

Redstone Arsenal, Ala. 35809 

n.rroEp'* h“' 

tile IDEP, has made available a dy- 
namic data exchange program. It is 
now up to industry to participate 
m this important program. 


of Defense Robert S. 
McNamara has approved a plan to 
add a new division to the Army, 
bwnging the total number of divi- 
sions in the active force to 19 
and 2/3. 

Foi-mation of the division, desig- 
nated the Sixth Infantry, and new 

1968. The first brigade of the divi- 
^.^pleted its ti-aining in Sep- 

The PY 1968 budget now calls for 
an Army strength of 1,620,000 
tioops as of June 30, 1968. Revised 
calculations of the manpower, needed 
Southeast Asia deploy- 
ments and to continue the one-year 

UaT "^bstan. 

tml reductions m ti^ained strength 


requircinientH i)r«!vi<niHly plaiiiii'd fnr 
the Army. In addition, some- of the 
Army uniformed jobs will be tuini'd 
over to civiliaiiH. 

As a result, the innv divinion and 
the support units will he foi-rnnl 
without significanfc incnuiKes in 
Army spending. 

The net impact of the nddiiions 
and reductions will result in an 
Army of 1.521,000 men by the ,n,l 
of PY 1968. 

Part of the new division will be 
formed at Fort Campbell, Ky., and 
will use facilities vacated there hy 
the remaining brigade.s of the lOlsl 
Airborne Division, wliich will he sent 
to Southeast Asia. One brigade of 
the new division will be activated in 
Hawaii. 
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Dynaplane 


Less Drag- 

Model tests and computer studies 
at the Naval Ship Research and De- 
velopment Center, Carderock, Md., 
have shown that the resistance of 
military planing boats now in use 
can l)e reduced 60 percent by design 
methods developed by the center. 

The marked improvement in per- 
formance is achieved by means of a 
planing configuration, called the Dy- 
naplane boat, which has less than 
one-fourth as much friction produc- 
ing wetted area at high speed as the 
conventional planning boat design 
(Figure 1). 

The forward lifting surface of the 
Dynaplane boat is designed to cai'ry 
90 percent of the total weight, while 
the remaining 10 percent is carried 
by an adjustable planing surface or 
stabilizier in the stem. The main lift- 
ing surface is curved (cambered) 
longitudinally so that it will develop 
the required lift on a small wetted 
area and, therefore, will have the 
least possible drag. 

Shape of the camber is based on 
analytical work carried out by the 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. This camber line curves 
upward in the foreward part and 


downward in the after ai*ea. The de- 
tailed shape of the cuiwe for a i)ar- 
ticular boat depends on the speed and 
weight of the boat, and is configured 
by the designer so that it will de- 
velop the required lift with the least 
possible drag-. The cambered surface 
ends in a stop so that the flow will 
separate from the afterbody of tlie 
hull. The step is one-eighth of an 
incli deep on the eiglit-foot mo<lel 
which was tested at the center. Ac- 
cordingly, it would be one-half inch 
deep on a 32-foot boat. 

Tlie adjustable stem stabilizer is 
connected to a pneumatic piston, lo- 
cated inside tho hull in such a way 
that its vertical po.sition can be con- 
trolled by compressed air. At low 
speeds the stabilizer is held in a re- 
tracted position against the hull, 
with its bottom surface parallel to 
tile afterbody keel. At high speed, the 
stabilizer is lowered by admitting 
compressed air to the top of the 
cylinder. As the .stabilizer moves 
downward, it automatically changes 
from a negative to a positive angle 
of attack. The stabilizer then planes 
on the surface of tho water and tiim 
angle of the craft can be regulated 


by adjusting the stabilizer’s vortical 
po.sition. In other words, wJion the 
stabilizer is moved away from the 
hull, the stern is lifted and the trim 
angle of the craft is reduced and, 
when tho stabilizer is adjiisted to a 
position close to the luill, the stem 
move.s closer to the surface and the 
trim angle of the craft is increased. 

Accordingly, in smooth or moder- 
ately rough water tlie stabilizer can 
be u.sed to trim the craft to the angle 
of least drag. Alternatively, in rougli 
water the stabilizer can be used to 
trim the craft to the most suitable 
angle for the particular wave condi- 
tion and relative heading. 

Characteristics of the Dynaplane 
design can be advantageously ap- 
plied to a wide variety of naval craft 
including patrol boats (Figui’e 2), 
landing craft (Figure S), personnel 
transports and .swamp boats, as well 
as commercial and pleasure craft. 

The feature of greatly reduced 
drag can be exploited to produce 
either faster boats with no increase 
in power, or boats of equal speed on 
reduced power. The latter possibility 
of attaining the same speed as a 
conventional high-speed boat, on only 
half as much horsepower, will result 
in 60 percent .saving.s in both engine 
cost and fuel rate, with a 100 per- 
cent increase in high-speed range. 



Figure 1. 



Figure 2. 
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RESEARCH REPORTS 



Authorized DOD contractors 
and grantees may obtain those 
documents without charge from: 
Defense Documentation Center 
Cameron Station 
Alexandria. Va. 22314 
Others may purchase those 
documents at tlie price indicated 
from ; 

Clearinghouse for Federal and 
Scientific Information 
Department of Commerce 
Springfteld, Va. 22161 


A Systems Approach to Computer 
Programs. Electronic Systems Div., 
Air Force Systems Command, Feb. 
1967, 24 p. Order No. AD-650 216. $3. 

Survey of Computer Languages for 
Symbolic and Algebraic Manipula- 
tions. Stanford Resenr-ch Institute, 
Menlo Park, Calif., for the Air Force, 
March 1967, 64 p. Order No. AD-649 
401. $3. 

Associative Adjustments to Reduce 
Errors in Document Screening. 
Westat Research, Inc., Bethesda, Md., 
for the Air Force, March 1967, 78 p 
Order No. AD-661 630. $3. 

Magnetic Film Memory Evapora- 
tion System. MIT Lincoln Labora- 
tory, Lexington, Mass., for the Air 
Force, Jan. 1967, 23 p. Order No. AD- 
'647 209. $3. 

Joss: Console Design. Rand Corp., 
Santa Monica, Calif., for the Air 
Force, Feb. 1967, 124 p. Order No. 
AD-660 034. $3. 

Joss: Disc Pile System. Rand Corp., 
for the Air Force, Feb. 1967, 41 p. 
Order No. AD-660 128. $3. 

Nondestructive Readout from Thin 
Magnetic Films. Naval Air Develop- 
ment Center, Johnsville, Pa., Jan, 
1967, 46 p. Order No. AD-647 247. $3. 

Introduction to the Theory and Ap- 
plications of the Rcmapper. Technion- 
Israel Institute of Technology, Haifa, 
Israel, for the Air Force, Aug. 1966, 
66 p. Order No. AD-660 718. $3. 

Preliminary User’s Guide to Moni- 
tor 1. Mitre Corp., Bedford, Mass., for 
the Air Force, Dec. 1966, 66 p. Order 
No. AD-649 764. $3. 


Vital Compiler-Compiler System 
Reference Manual. MIT Lincoln Lab- 
oratory, Lexington, Mass., for the Ah* 
Force, Feb. 1967, 83 p. Order No. AD- 
649 140. 53. 

Preliminary Development of a Solid 
State Matrix Display. RCA, for tho 
Air Force, Jan. 1967, 168 p. Order 
No. AD-649 563. $3. 

Multiprocessor Operating Systems. 
Naval RcseaMh Laboratory, ■Wash- 
ington, D.C., April 1967, 33 p. Order 
No. AD-651 707. $3. 

Operationnl Low-Power, Low-To 
High-Frequency Digital Circuit Ele- 
ments: Rerincments, Characteristics 
and Developments. MIT Lincoln Lab- 
oratory, Lexington, Mass., for the Air 
Force, Jan. 1967, 78 p. Order No. AD- 
660 779. $3. 

Project MAC Progress Report III, 
July 1965 to July 1966. MIT, for tho 
Advanced Research Projects Agency, 
1966, 306 p. Order No. AD-648 346* 
$3. 

Design of a Program Linkage and 
Communication Mechanism for tho 
GE 645 Computer Systenu Air Force 
Systems Command, Jan. 1987, 41 p. 
Order No. AD-647 258. $3. 

The Structure of a Lisp System 
Using Two-Level Storage. Bolt 
Beranck and Newman, Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., for the Air Force, Nov. 
1966, 26 p. Order No, AD-647 601. $3, 
An Introduction to TAB40: A 
Processor for Table- Written Fortran 
IV Programs. Research Analysis 
Corp., Mclean, Va., for the Amy, 
Nov. 1966, 46 p. Order No. AD-647 
418. $3. 

Desigji Principles for an On-Line 
Information Retrieval System. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, for the Air 
Force, Dec. 1966, 136 p. Order No. 
AD-647 196. $3. 

Computer Design for Asynchron- 
ously Reproducible Mnltlprocessing. 
MIT, for the Navy, Nov. 1906, 254 p. 
Oi-der No. AD-660 407. $3. 

Construction of Vacuum-Formed 
Control and Display Mockup Panels. 
IBM, for the Air Force, Nov. 1966, 

63 p. Order No. AD-648 619. $3. 

Nitrogen-Phosphorus Polymera. Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg, Germany, for 
the Air Force, Nov. 1966, 42 p. Order 
No. AD-661 762. $3. 

Encapsulation of Electronic Parts 


in Plastics, A Review. Picatinny Ar- 
senal, Dover, N.J., Feb. 1967, 67 p. 
Order No. AD-648 4'20. $3. 

Trade Designations of Plastics and 
Related Materials. Picatinny Arsenal, 
Dover, N.J,, Dec. 1966, 198 p. Order 
No. AD-481 788. $3. 

Studies on the High Temperature 
Oxidation of Molybdenum, Tungsten, 
Niobium, Tautnluin, Titaniiiiu, and 
Zirconium. Weatinghouso Electric 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa., for the Amy, 
April 1967, 69 p. Oi'der No. AD-600 
638. ?3. 

Diffusion Bonding of Titanium Al- 
loys. Atomics International, Cnnoga 
Park, Calif., for the Army, Sept. 
1966, 29 p. Order No. AD-047 849. $3. 

The Plastic Deformation of Mag- 
nesium. University of Michigan, for 
the Anny, Feb. 1967, 102 p. Order 
No. AD-660 746. $3. 

Torque Teat for Evaluating the 
Quality of Aluminum Alloy Melts. 
Prankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Dec. 1966, 40 p, Order No, AD-648 
486. $3. 

Oxidation of Nickel and Nickel- 
Cobalt Dispersion Strengtliencd Al- 
loys. Watei-vliet Arsenal, N.Y., March 
1966, 37 p. Order No. AD-482 101. $3, 

A Diffusion Bonding Program. 
Honeywell, Inc., for the Air Force, 
April 1967, 61 p. Order No. AD-061 
645. ?3. 

DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 
CIRCULARS 


Distribution of Defense Pro- 
curement Circulars is made 
automatically by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Offica to sub- 
scribers of the Armed Services 
Procurement Regulation (ASPR). 


Defenso Procurement Circular No. 
65, Sept. 28, 1967. (1) Contractor 
Submissions of Cost or Pricing Data. 
(2) Addition to ASPR Manual for 
Contract Pricing, (3) Shipment 
from the United States for Overacaa 
Delivery. (4) Value Engineering. 
(5) Small Business Size Standards. 
6) ASPR Section XXI, Parts 1 and 
2. (7) Ceiling for Progress Payments 
on Incentive Contracts. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Appointment of Maj. Gen. William 
H. Prentice, USAR, to a three-year 
term as a member of the Resei-ve 
Forces Policy Board has been an- 
nounced. 

RAdm. William E. Kuntz, USN, has 
been assigned as Asst, Dep. Dir., De- 
fense Communications Systems Op- 
erations, Defense Communications 
Agency. He succeeds RAdm. John R. 
Wadleigh, USN. 

Brig. Gen. I. R. Obenchain Jr., USA, 
has been assigned as Asst. Dep. Man- 
ager, National Communications Sys- 
tem, Defense Communications Agency. 

Col. Jean E. Crabtree, USAP, has 
succeeded Capt. E. E. Johnson, USN, 
as Staff Dh’ector of Installations and 
Services, Headquarters, Defense Sup- 
ply Agency. 

Col. Hugh B. Mitchell, USAF, has 
relieved Capt. Joseph S. Burkle, USN, 
as Dii*., Armed Forces Radiobiology 
Research Institute, Bethesda. Md. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

Brig. Gen. Wendell J. Coats has 
been appointed Dep. Chief of Infor- 
mation, Office of the Chief of Informa- 
tion. Ho succeeds Brig. Gen, Lloyd B. 
Ramsey who has serwed as Dep. Chief 
since March 1966. 

Col. Paul R. Cerar has succeeded 
Brig. Gen. William W. Stone Jr., as 
Commander of Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 

Dr. Charles A. Reynolds, professor 
of chemistry at the University of 
Kansas, has been named as Edgewood 
Arsenal’s first Technical Director. 

Col. Edward G. Anderson Jr. has 
assumed duties ns Commanding Offi- 
cer, U.S. Army Engineer Topographic 
Laboratories, Fort Belvoir, Va. He 
succeeds Col. H. W. Fish, who has 
retired. 

Col. John R. M. Covert has been 
selected the Project Manager for the 
Army’s Redeye guided missile system 
at Redstone Arsenal, Ala. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

RAdm. Ernest W. Dobie Jr., has 
been assigned as Dep. Dir., Anti- 
Submarine War-fare Progi-ams, Office 
of the Chief of Naval Operations. Re- 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


lieving Adm. Dobie as Dir., Undersea 
Wai-fai-e and Ocean Suiweillance Div., 
Office of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, will be Capt. Parker fi. Arm- 
strong, who has been selected for 
promotion to the rank of rear admii-al. 

RAdm. Allan P. Fleming has been 
named As.st. Dep. Chief of Naval Op- 
erations (Plans and Policy). 

RAdm. Vincent P. De Poix has 
been named Asst. Dep. Chief of Naval 
Operations (Development). 

RAdm. John W. Dolan Jr., Com- 
mander of Long Beach Naval Ship- 
yard, Long Beach, Calif,, since Decem- 
ber 1066, has been relieved by Capt. 
C. Monroe Hart. Capt. Hart comes 
to the new post from duty as Indus- 
ti*ia] Conti*ol Officer, San Francisco 
Bay Naval Shipyai-d, Mare Island 
Div. 

Capt. Colin J. Ricicetfa has assumed 
command of the Naval Missile Center, 
Point Mngu. Calif., relieving Capt. 
Carl 0. Ilohnquist. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE 
AIR FORCE 

Thomas H. Nielsen has been nomi- 
nated by Pi-esident Johnson to suc- 
ceed Leonard Marks Jr. as Asst. Sec- 
retary of the Air Force (Financial 
Management). 

Maj. Gen. liJmest A. Pinson has 
been selected to servo as Commandant 
of the Air University’s Air Poi-ee 
Institute of Technology, Wrlght-Pat>- 
toi’son APB, Ohio. He takes command 
on Nov. 1. 

Maj. Gen. Lawrence P. Taiiberg 
1ms been named Dir. of Maintenance 
Engineering, Office of the Dep. Chief 
of Staff (Sy.stcms and Logistics), at 
USAP headquarters. 

Maj. Gen. John L. McCoy has been 
reassigned ns Dir. of Plans and Pi-o- 
grams, Aii* Force Logistics Command, 
Wright-Pattei'son APB, Ohio. 

Brig. Gen. Franklin A. Nichols has 
been named Commander, Ground 
Electronics Engineering Installation 
Agency, Air Force Logis^cs Com- 
mand, Griffiss APB, N.Y. 

Brig. Gen. William P. Pitts has 
been ordered to duty at tJSAF head- 
quarters to serve as Dep. Dir. of 
Budget, Office of the Comptroller of 
the Air Force. 


Col. Clyde S. Cherry has assumed 
duties as Dir. of Systems Test, Air 
Force Flight Test Center, Edwards 
APB, Calif. 

Col. Martin K. Ncwlaiid has been 
assigned as Chief of the Minutemnn 
Missile Division, Materiel Manage- 
ment Directorate, at Ogden Air Mate- 
riel Area, (AFLC), Hill AFB, Utah. 

Col. Walter K, Rickert has become 
Dir. of Nuclear Field Operations, at 
Kirtland AFB, N.M. He relieved Col. 
James T. Corn, who has gone to AFSC 
headquarters to sei-vc us Dep, Dir., 
Test Operations, in the Office of the 
Dep. Chief of Staff (Operations). 

Col. William A. Walker has been 
named Chief, Propulsion Subsystems 
Div,, Dep. for Subsystems and Equip- 
ment Management, Aeronautical Sys- 
tems, Div., (AFSC), Wright-Patterson 
AFB, Ohio. He succeeded Col. Hal W. 
Everett, who has retired. 


spec Given Role 
in Navy's Deep 
Submergence Program 

The Ships Parts Control Conlor 
(SPCC), Mochanicsburg, Pa., will play 
an important role in one of the Navy’s 
newest program.^— the Deep Sulnner- 
gence Sy.steins Program (DSSP)— 
which is designed to moot the Navy’s 
increasing need for oceanographic re- 
search. 

Acting through the Special Proj- 
ects Office, the Program Bi-nnch, 
Weapons Systems Coordination Divi- 
sion, of the center will work with 
DSSP to ensure that equipment in- 
stalled in newly developed oceanogra- 
phy vehicles is backed up by adequate 
spare and repair parts. 

Part of the SPCC mis.sion will he 
to assist DSSP in identifying the 
different kinds of parts required, de- 
euling how many of each arc needed, 
and compiling information for inclu- 
sion in catalog and allowance lists. 

Preparation of instructions govern- 
ing the delivery of support items 
and formalization of contracts for 
the procurement of spare and repair 
parts and special tools will also be 
SPGC’s responsibility. 
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MEETINGS AND SYMPOSIA 



NOVEMBER 

1967 Conference on Speech Comnui- 
nication and Processing, Nov. 6-8, at 
Boston, Mass. Co-sponsors: Air Force 
Cambridge Research Laboratories and 
the Institute of Electrical and Elec- 
tronics Engineers. Contact: C. P. 
Smith, (CRBS), Air Force Cambx’idge 
Research Laboratoi'ies, L. G. Hanscom 
Field, Mass. 01730, Phone (617) 
274-6100, Ext. 3712. 

Applied Superconductivity Confer- 
ence, Nov. 6-8, at Austin, Tex, Spon- 
sors: Amy Research Office, Univer- 
sity of Texas, NASA, Air Force 
Office of Scientific Research and the 
Office of Naval Research. Contact: 
W. H. Hartwig, Electronic Materials 
Research Laboratory, University of 
Texas, Austin, Tex. 78712; or Lt. Col. 
B. B. Kalisch, (SREE), Air Force Of- 
fice of Scientific Research, 1400 Wilson 
Blvd., Arlington. Va. 22209, Phone 
(202) Oxford 4-6618. 

Tenth Navy-Industry Conference on 
Systems Effectiveness, Nov. 8-9, at 
Washington, D.C. Sponsor: Naval Air 
Systems Command. Contact: Execu- 


Symposium, Nov. 29-Dec. 1, at the 
Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Sponsor; Army Electronics Command. 
Contact: Milton Tenzer, Electronic 
Parts and Materials Div., Electi-onic 
Component Lab., Army Electronics 
Command, Port Monmouth, N.J. 07703, 
Phone (201) 636-1834. 

DECEMBER 

Theory of Measurement of Atmos- 
pheric Turbulence Conference, Doc. 
6-7, at Sandia Base, Albuquerque, 
N.M. Co-sponsors: Army Electronics 
Command and Sandia Corp. Contact; 
Marvin Diamond, Atmospheric Sci- 
ences Office, Atmospheric Sciences 
Laboratoi-y, Amy Electi-onics Com- 
mand, White Sands Mussile Range, 
N.M. 88002, Phone (606) 338-lOOG, 
Industi’y-Defense Meeting, “Indus- 
try Responds to National Emergency,” 
Dec. 7, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N.Y. Co-sponsors: Ameri- 
can Ordnance Assn., Eastern and 
Northeast Chapters. Contact: Jolin S. 


Pink, .American Ordnance Assn., 207 
W. 24th St., New York, N.Y. lOOU, 
Phono (2.12) OR 7-3030, ICxt. 700. 

JANUARY 

Seminar on Slrnln Gage TecIiiuqiicH, 
Jan. 8-12, 1908, at the Univer.sity of 
Miami,' Coral Gahle.s, Fla. SponHors: 
Mechanical Kngineering DeparLinent 
of the School of Engineering and Llio 
Divi.Hion of Continuing I'kliieulion, 
Univer.sity of Miami and tiu> Society 
for E.xperinumtal Streas Aiialy.si.s. 
Contact: Dinsitor, Profe.s.sional I'ldu- 
eution, DivUiton of (kintinuiag I'klucn- 
tion, I’.O, Box 8006, Univeraity of 
Miami, Coral Cahle.s, Fin, 33124, 
Conforencii on MfdhodologIc'H of 
Pattern Recogjiif inn, Jan. 2d-26, 
at the University of Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. Sponaoi': Olficu of Aem. 
space Re.searcli. Contact: Mi'.s. R. W. 
Swanson, Aii- For<'i‘ Ollieo ,^r s<'ieii- 
tific Ittsseuvch, (SRI), MOO Wilson 
Blvd., Arlington, Va. 222(M), Phone 
(202) OX 4-6407. 


tive Secretary, Naval Air Systems 
Effectiveness Advisory Board, Code 
AIR-6206A, Naval Air Systems Com- 
mand, Washington, D.C. 20360, Phone 
(*202) Oxford 6-6284. 

Navy Electronic Systems Classified 
Briefing (Secret), Nov. 14-16, at the 
U.S. Navy Amphibious Base, Coro- 
nado, Calif. Sponsor: Electronic In- 
dustries Assn. Contact: Electronic 
Industries Assn., 2001 Eye St., NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20006, Phone (202) 
669-2200. 

Decomposition of Organo Metallic 
Compounds to Refractory Ceramics 
Metals and Metal Alloys Conference. 
Nov. 28-80, at the Sheraton-Dayton 
Hotel. Dayton, Ohio. Sponsor: Air 

T?/.-.-- H.T . . • 


Army Security 
Film Available 


“The Smile and the Sword,” the 
ninth in a series of industidnl secu- 
rity films, has been disfadbuted to 
U.S. Army Audio-Visual Support 
Centers for redistribution on a loan 
basis. 

The 20-minute, black and wliite 
film (DODIS-9) is based on J. Edgar 
Hoover’s aiticle, “The American Busi- 
nessman Paces the Soviet Spy,” which 
appeared in the Harvard Business 
Revmw, Ta« Picture portrays a for- 
ittempts to dupe an 
‘‘'■sman into an espi- 

le Smile and the 
submitted to the 
ny Audio-Visual 


vSupport C(>nt(-r, nt any of tint follow- 
ing addrcH.se.s: 

Fort Georgo G. Mcado, Mtl. 2(>7n6 
Frankfonl Ai-Honnl, Philaddlpliia, 
Pa. 10137 

Sixth Army, Proaidio of Sun Fran- 
ciHco. Calif. 02120 
Fort Wadaworth, N.Y. 11252 
FortMcPherHon, Atlanta, (}a. 30330 
Fort Sheridan, 111. 00038 
St. Louis Aron Support Centor, I2tl\ 
& Spruce St., St. LouIh, Mo. 03103 
U.S. Army Tank Automotive Com- 
mand, Warren, Mich. 43090 

Port Sam Houston, San Antonio, 
Tex. 78234 

Army Support Detaclnnent, Oak- 
(ialo, Pa. 16071 

Port MacArtliur, Calif. 90731 
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The following is a listing (re- 
vised as of Aug. 29, 1967) of the 
cases cnrrentlg under considera- 
lion by the Armed Services Pro- 
curement Regulation (ASPR) Com- 
mittee, of the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Installations and Logistics). 

On items marked by asterisks, 
the text has been omitted to 
shorten the listing. The asterisks 
denote actions taken as shown 
below; 

* — Case closed, no ASPIi revi- 
sions resulting. 

** — Case closed, approved for 
printing in a subsequent ASPR 
revision, 

— Case closed, approved for 
printing subject to further govern- 
ment coordination. 

The listing includes subjects of 
interest to contractors but ex- 
cludes cases of a minor or editorial 
nature, those considered sensitive, 
and those involving a deviation 
from the regulation which are 
processed by the ASPR Commit- 
tee. 

The ASPR Committee meets with 
representatives of major industry 
associations periodically to explain 
the purpose and status of each of 
the cases under consideration, and 
to answer questions from industry 
representatives concerning the 
cases. All proposed ASPR changes 
of major policy are forwarded to 
industry associations in draft 
form for the review and com- 
ments of the association member- 
ships. Industry comments are 
evaluated by the Defense Depart- 
ment before a final decision on the 
projiosal is made by ike ASPR 
Committee. 


Industrial Equipment Modernization 
and Replacement Program. To con- 
sider developing- a contractual requh-e- 
mont for the determination of savings 
resulting from the DOD industi-ial 
equipment modernization or replace- 
ment programs for inclusion in the 
ASPR. Proposed ASPR text and a 
contract clause for use in fixed-price 
contracts to accomplish the foi-egoing 
have been developed and commented 
on by industi’y. Revised coverage, 
based on review of industry com- 


ments, has been prepared. The ques- 
tion of establishment of a “dollar 
floor” below which the facilities acqui- 
sition clause would not be used is 
still under consideration. 

* DOD Ship Repair Contract Man- 
ual. 

** DOD Policy on Furnishing Com- 
ponents, Subsystems, etc., to Con- 
tractors. 

Rental Charges for Use of Govern- 
ment Property. To consider whether 
tlie adoption of a policy of charging 
rent for use of government property, 
across the board, would be moi-e prac- 
tical and less buMienaome in assuring 
against competitive advantages, and 
would result in a decline in the num- 
ber of requests for use of government 
property generally. No definitive ac- 
tion luis been tahen on the numerous 
proposed solutions to this matter. The 
problem is still under consideration. 

** Value Engineering — ^Incorpora- 
tion of Defense Procurement Circulars 
No. 11 and No. 19 in the ASPR. 

** Air Force Procurement Circular 
No. 6. 

Industry Cost Sharing. To consider 
revising the ASPR policy contained 
in 4-208, on industry cost sharing in 
connection with sales to foreign gov- 
ernments, to provide additional policy 
guidance for use in situations when 
the potential domestic and foreign 
commercial sales of the contractor ap- 
pear to be voiy substantial and pro- 
visions for cost recovery of develop- 
ment expenses by the Government 
may be appropriate. 

* DOD Contract Clause Book. 

Cost Principle — ^Depreciation. To re- 
view the depi’ociation guidelines and 
rules, issued by new Revenue Proce- 
dm-es 66-13, and to prepare appi’Opri- 
ate changes to ASPR 16-205.9 which 
may be necessary as a r’esult of Reve- 
nue Procedures 66-13, issued by the 
Intemal Revenue Service, A subeoin- 
mittee report, after considering in- 
dustry comments, has been considered 
and returned to the subcommittee for 
further redrafting. A revised subcom- 
mittee repoi't has been received and 
will be considered in the near future. 

** Proposed Addition to ASPR on 
Procurement of Privately Developed 
Items. 

Environmental Pollution Control. To 
consider the development of contrac- 


tual coverage to implement Executive 
Order 11268 with respect to preven- 
tion, control and abatement of water 
pollution by Federal activities, and 
to assure that the standards estab- 
lished for direct Federal operations 
are adhere<I to by contmetors under 
programs financed by the Govern- 
ment. This matter is still under con- 
sideration by the subcommittee in con- 
junction with other g'overninont 
agencies. 

Patent Costs. To consider the recom- 
mendations of the Defense Inclustiy 
Advisory Council 'Working’ Group that 
ASPR 16-205,26, covering patent 
costs, be clarified in view of the vary- 
ing interpretations of the present cost 
principles. A proposed revision of tho 
patent cost principle was forwarded 
to industry for comment of March 6, 
1967. Industry comments have been 
received and considered. A revised 
siibcoinmittoo report, based upon the 
comments received from industry, has 
boon presented. This matter will be 
considered by the ASPR Committee in 
the near future. 

Source Selection Procedures. To con- 
sider tho development of coverage for 
inclusion in the ASPR with respect to 
the selection of sources, both in re- 
search and development contracts and 
in prodiiction contracts which arc not 
awarded on the basis of price corn- 
potion. 

Equal Employment Opportunity, To 
develop implementation of the Depart- 
ment of Labor proposed revised rules 
with respect to the subject matter’, 
Thi.s matter is currently under con- 
sideration by a special subcommittee. 

• Paperwork Burden on Defense 
Contractors. 

Review of the Implementation of 
Public Law 87-653. To undertake a 
review of the ASPR implementation 
of Public Law 87-663 in depth, on 
tho basis of the experience thus far 
obtained, to detennine tho need for 
further guidance or clarification of 
such covrage. This review has been 
divided into five broad aroaa as fol- 
lows: 

• The submission of data. When is 
data submitted? Submission vs. dis- 
closure or availability. Identification 
of data. Contracting ofilcer (and 
other) documentation. 

• Definitions of “current” and 
“complete.” From the standpoint of 
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reasonableness and practicability. How 
should significance be considered? 

0 Examination of Records. Audit 
before negotiation. Audit after con- 
tract award, Audit of subcontractor 
data. 

» Subcontract Problem.s. Subcon- 
tracts under firm fixed-price primes. 
Second and third tier subcontracts. 

• Significance. From the standpoint 
of price negotiation vs. application of 
defective pricing clause. Price changes 
after price agreement but before con- 
tract award. 

As a result of the comments pre- 
viously received from industry, the 
committee has completed its efforts in 
revising the clauses implementing 
Public Law 87-653. However, because 
of the foregoing review, publication 
of the clause changes is being with- 
held. The material developed under 
tills matter was forwarded to industry 
for comment on June 9. The com- 
ments received are currently under 
consideration. 

Relocation Costs, ASPR 15-205.25. 
To consider’ revising ASPR 16-206.26, 
covering relocation costs, to specifi- 
cally set forth therein guidance to 
government auditors and contracting 
officials in the treatment to be af- 
forded the cost of maintaining unsold 
homes of contractors’ employees, who 
transfer to new locations to work 
under govei'ninent contracts. Industry 
comments on the proposed clai-ification 
have been received and ai’e being con- 
sidered. 

Cost Information Reports (CIR). To 
develop appropriate implementation of 
Cost Inforaiation Reports, covered, in 
DOD Directive 7041,2, entitled "Cost 
Information Reports," and the DOD 
Handbook entitled, "Cost Information 
Reports (CIR) for Airci’aft, Missiles 
and Space Systems,” for inclusions 
in the ASPR, An initial draft of 
ASPR coverage was considered eai’ly 
in July and returned to the subcom- 


tion offices. Consideration of this case 
continues with publication expected 
early in calendar year 1968. 

Handbook for Procurement Quality 
Assurance. To pi-epare an ASPR sup- 
plement which will provide standard- 
ized procedures, when possible, for 
use of government inspection and 
quality assurance personnel. The case 
has been returned to the subcommit- 
tee for further development. 

Contractor Utilization of Industrial 
I^roduction Equipment. To prepare 
procedures which will require an ac- 
tive government program to assure 
that government-funiished industrial 
production equipment in possession of 
contractors is being effectively uti- 
lized. Industi’y comments on the draft 
of the proposed part arc being evalu- 
ated. 

Production Surveillance and Report- 
ing. To prepare the initial parts of a 
new ASPR section dealing with the 
production function. This effort is con- 
fined to the activities of government 
personnel in determining the status 
of progress on government contracts 
and the reporting of the status, as re- 
quired. A revised subeommitee report 
is being evaluated. 

Transportation. To develop a new 
ASPR Section XIX, covering transpor- 
tation, by expanding the existing Sec- 
tion I, Part 13, covci’age to incorpo- 
rate therein existing service material 
and, thereby, provide compi’ehensive 
guidance, including necessai'y contract 
clauses and provisions. Industry com- 
ments have been evaluated and pub- 
lication is expected shortly. 

** Public Law 89-487— Freedom of 
Information. 

** Organizational Conflict of In- 
terest. 

Health and Safety Clauses. To de- 
velop unifoi-m health and safety 
clauses for Inclusion in the ASPR, 
with a view to recession of the exist- 
ing departmental safely and accident 


ment of unifonn ASPR coverage 
which would permit deletion of exi.st- 
ing departmental coverage with re- 
spect to procurement of cominunica- 
tioii services from both regulated and 
non-regulated suppliers. Industry com- 
ments have been received, considered, 
and revised coverage developed. The 
coverage will be considered by the 
committee in the near future. 

* Consideration of NASA Instant 
Licensing Procedures. 

Cost-Plus-Award Fee Contracts. To 
determine whether cost-plus-award fee 
contracts, for use in situations re- 
quiring a level of effort (by excluding 
contracts for hardware development), 
should be set forth in the ASPIl ns an 
authorized type of contract, This mat- 
ter is still under consideration. 

Advance Umlcrstanding of Allow- 
ability, ASPK 15-107. To revise the 
existing ASPR paragraph to explicitly 
provide that such agreements must he 
in writing to be binding on the Gov- 
ernment. This subject is still in the 
process of being developed. 

Minimum Discount Period for Hid 
Evaluation. 

Disposition of Contractor Inventory. 
To develop a new ASPR Section XXIV 
providing procedures for disposal of 
excess government property iir pos- 
session of contractors. Industry com- 
ments on the proposed section havo 
been ovaluate<l and publication is ex- 
pected shortly. 

Compensation Review. To dotermino 
what actions on the part of the Gov- 
ernment are necessary to assure that 
compensation paid to contractor em- 
ployees performing on government 
contracts is reasonable. This case is 
presently being considered by ii CAP 
Subcommittee. 

DOD Policy on "Ihiylng In." To re- 
vise the existing policy statement on 
“buying in,” contained in ASPR 1-311, 
to clai'ify the basic policy statement 
by approi^riate cross reference to the 



Addrenti by Hon. Thomas E. Morris, 
As.st. Secretary of Defense (Installu- 
lions and Logistics), at the DOD 
Valrte Engineering In-House Con- 
ference, Washington, D. C., Sept. 12, 
1967. 

Value Engineering 
Can Solve 
Cost Problems 

. . . My fundamental responsibil- 
ity as the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Installations and Log-is- 
tics) is to see that our combat forces 
receive the materiel support they 
need. The vital significance of our 
responsibility to provide materiel 
support to our combat forces comes 
into sharper focus when we are com- 
mitted in actual combat, as is the 
case in Vietnam today. Materiel sup- 
port must satisfy certain basic cri- 
teria : 

• Materiel must satisfy all aspects 
of military operation requirements, 

• Materiel must meet required 
standards of quality and reliability. 

• Materiel must be delivered to 
the place of need, at the time of need, 
and in the required quantities. 

The extended period of cold and 
hot war that we have encountered 
since World War II illuminates an- 
other important responsibility that 
we share. This responsibility is to 
provide the materiel support to our 
forces at the lowest possible cost of 
effective ownership. By “lowest cost 
of effective ownership" I don’t nec- 
essarily mean lowest initial cost, but 
a lower overall coat of acquiring, 
operating and supporting weapons 
and equipment over their useful life. 
The President and the Secretary of 
Defense insist that we obtain value 
from our defense budget. The Con- 
gress keeps a close eye on our efforts 
in this regard. And, finally, we owe 
it to the nation and to ourselves as 
taxpayers to get the most out of the 
resources placed under our steward- 
ship, 

Often it is said that cost effective- 
ness is just routine good manage- 
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ment. The inference is that if wc 
concentrate on meeting specification 
requirements and delivery schedules, 
optirnum costa will automatically re- 
sult. Experience proves that this ra- 
tionalization does not toll the whole 
story. We must also have an oi*gan- 
i'led and disciplined procedure, de- 
signe<l to assure that we are cost 
effective in meeting performance and 
schedule requirements. Management 
emphasis on achieving valid per- 
formance requii*enients and meeting 
schedules must continue. We must 
also Jissure a third area of manago- 
ment emphasis — we must assure that 
we have an effective overt effort 
which is designed and implemented 
to assui ‘0 that iierformaneo and 
schedule requirements are met at the 
lowest possible cost for acquisition, 
operation and support 

The purpose of the Cost Kedue- 
tion Program is to achieve economy 
in managing tlic expenditures and 
resources of the Defense Depart- 
ment. This program cstablislios cost 
reduction goals, measures peiToi'jn- 
nncQ against these goals niid, thus, 
provides a broad measure of our cost 
effectiveness. As a motivational pro- 
gram, strongly emphasised by the 
highest levels in DOD, and hy the 
President himself, Uie Co.Ht Reduc- 
tion Program assui'cs that the eco- 
nomic aspects of our management 
task receive widespread attention. 

The Value Engineering Program 
supplements the Cost Reduction Pro- 
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gram. Value engineeidng provide.s 
an organized, conscious and formally 
identified eiTort for managers to use 
on a continuing basis. It i.s a disci- 
pline particularly suitable for con- 
tinuing use at the operating level. It 
is a value management technique for 
u.se in project oflices, buying divi- 
sions, logistic support management 
divisions, aiul in the functions that 
contribute to these mnnagoniont of- 
fort-s. Value engineering is akin to 
scientific problem-solving teehniques 
which liave proven successful in solv- 
ing military problems aiKl hardware 
design iiroblems, 

Value engineering — or value anal- 
ysis, if you wish — has these distinc- 
tive features: 

• It doesn’t ask a design engineer 
to sacrifice valid performance re- 
quirements. 

• It doesn’t ask the logisticians to 
sacrifice valid supportability, main- 
tainability, or transportability fea- 
tures, 

• It maintains or improves safety, 
quality ami reliability requirements. 

Wo liave seen enough results to 
know that value engineering can suc- 
cessfully solve cost problems. Signifi- 
cant value engineering savings hnv<5 
been realized in all phases of our 
projects from beginning to end — 
from ammunition to paperwork, 
from missile and space projects to 
repair procedures on equipment that 
has been in the inventory for 10 or 
more yoar.s. 

Hero are throe relatively simple 
and handy examples of value engi- 
neering improvements. Those exam- 
ples have the added virtue of illus- 
trating that value engineering may 
improve items supplied to our com- 
bat forces in Vietnam as well as 
decreasing their cost. 

• A value engineered design 
change of the motor case of an aii*- 
craft rocket eliminated three compo- 
nent parts. This value improvement 
also improved by 40 percent the 
reliability of this high usage rate 
rocket, Safety and producibility char- 
acteristics were improved. This value 
engineering action reduced the unit 
cost of the rocket motor by over 30 
percent. 
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• A value engineering project on 
the anti-personnel l)oinblet developed 
several design changes that can be 
made to reduce its cost. The.se 
change.s will not impair the function 
of the item. This crimp bank is now 
being cut from standard .steel tubing. 
Before it was a specially formed 
part, This small value engineering 
change alone will .save over H 
million. 

• The next example is a value 
engineering action on the universal 
rifle case. Formerly, the univer.sal 
rifle case was a zipperecl bag used 
to retain a rifle on a service vehicle. 
The value engineering action substi- 
tuted a bracket at a lower cost. The 
action resulted in savings of $561 
thousand a.s well as provided quicker 
access to the weapon. 

Many value engineering illustra- 
tions could be cited which save 
money, meet operational needs, and 
improve other characteristics such 
as reliability, producibility and 
.safety. These successful value engi- 
neering actions are considered by 
many to be just good common sense. 
I agree that they are good common 
sense. We need more of it. Value en- 
gineering is a systematic technique 
to apply common sense to get the 
function satisfied at lower cost and, 
a.s experience shows, usually it im- 
proves other characteristics also. 

The most sigiiificant thing abdut 
those three examples is that the 
value engineering effort was made. 
Someone actively souglit a way to 
.satisfy a requirement at a lower 
cost. Having actively sought a way 
to do the job at a lower cost, they 
found it, and also found ways to im- 
prove other aspects of their manage- 
ment task. 

More Effort Needed 
in VECP Activity 

Unfortunately, value engineering 
change proposal (VECP) data indi- 
cates that an effective value engi- 
neering effort is not being made on 
sojue of our programs. A recent re- 
view of the VECP activity of 34 of 
our largest defense contractors 
shows considerable disparity. Eight 
of the 34 didn’t submit a single high 
dollar VECP (estimated value of 
$50,000 or more before sharing). 
Substantial results, however, were 


produced by several of these con- 
tractors. For example, eight of tlie 
34 each pi‘o{luced estimated saving.s 
to DOD of over $1 million from ap- 
pi'oved VECPs. The VECP saving.s 
to us fi-om each of these eight con- 
tractors ranged from $1 million to 
$5 million. 

Incidentally the contractor that 
produced $5 million in VECP sav- 
ings to DOD, last year had less sales 
to DOD than 15 or so other contrac- 
tors. The dollar value of his con- 
tracts with the Army, Navy and Air 
Force in FY 1966 was approximately 
one-tenth tliat of the contractor.s 
cited earlier, who didn’t produce a 
single successful high dollar VECP. 

I don’t infer that the larger eon- 
ti’actors are not active in value engi- 
neering. In fact, some of our largest 
contractors are among these eight 
producing VECP savings to DOD of 
over a million dollars. 

The findings of the Logistics Man- 
agement Institute survey, analysis of 
VECP data, and other information 
lead to a conclusion that value engi- 
neering is not being effectively used 
on some programs. Why is this so? 

Probably a number of reasons — or 
excuses — could be given. Substantial 
evidence indicates that some of our 
principal managers have not in- 
cluded value engineei’ing as an in- 
tegral part of their responsibility. 
Furthennore, the attention given to 
value engineering by principals in 
DOD imbs off on counterparts in in- 
dustry. One of Webster’s definitions 
of “principal” is “the person pri- 
marily responsible for an obliga- 
tion.” I am using “principal” to 
describe the progi’am manager, the 
engineer, the project officer, the pi’o- 
curement officer, the maintenance 
technician, the supply technician, etc. 
— ^those who have a direct contribu- 
ting task in the acquisition and sup- 
port of DOD materiel. 

Some of these principals and their 
counterparts in industry may have 
tended to think of value engineering 
as being solely in the purview of a 
special functionary. This special 
functionaix the Value Engineering 
Office, Value Analysis Office, or 
Value Contrel Office — ^whatever the 
title — may even be considered by 
some to be a meddlesome burden 
whose sole reason for being is to 
satisfy the whims of Washington. 
Fortunately, tliere is evidence that 
this Kctreme may be on the wane. 


The greatest progress appears to 
have l^een made in those programs 
and activities where the principals 
on the DOD side of the house have 
become informed on the DOD Value 
Engineering Program, have visual- 
iiietl its potential, and iiave a.ssiml- 
latetl value engineering into their 
job re.sponsibilities. 

Wo have note.:! the initiative taken 
by the Departments of the Army, 
Navy and Air Force, and the Defense 
Uu])ply Agency, at tlie Washington 
level, to spur the value engineering 
accomplishment.H in their Depart- 
ments. We have ob.sorved that these 
initiatives have achieved noteworthy 
re.sults. But we have also learned 
that all pvinci])als in program offices 
and buying activities have not re- 
ceived Lhe.sfi “transmi.ssion.s” or, if 
received, liave not intorproteil tliem 
to be of continuing concern. There 
may have been an iiudination on the 
part of some to consider them an 
annual drive that can bo forgotten 
until next year. 

At the more favorable end of the 
s])ectrum wc liavo learned of a case 
wliero program office pev.sonnel have 
cxevci.sed initiative to establish com- 
munication, understanding and n 
healthy rapport within the Depart- 
ment and with contractor.s, specifi- 
cally on the administration of the 
Value Engineering Program on their 
contracts. We would like to learn of 
more and more examples where our 
managers are incluitling value engi- 
neering as a normal part of their 
management i)rocess; that more and 
more pro<luctive value engineering 
efforts are being made l)y the DOD 
component activities and by their 
contractor.s. 

What is the Job of 
the Value Engineer? 

I have stressed the impoiTunco of 
principals becoming personally in- 
volved in tliG Value Engineering Pro- 
gram, You may be wondering what 
is the job of the value engineer — the 
man occupying a value enginooring 
position? Several years ago wo rec- 
ognized that a small staff should be 
provided to assist oui- managers in ^ 
initiating and sustaining value engi- 
neering on their programs and 
pi^ojccts. The Secretary of Defense 
authorised 266 additional manpower 
spaces for this purpose. After this 
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augmentation there ai’e still less 
than 500 full-time value engineering 
spaces authorized in all of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and the Defense 
Supply Agency. 

Let me emphasize that it is our 
intent that these value engineers be 
used to assist the principals to sus- 
tain a productive value engineering 
effort. They ai’e provided to give the 
managers someone to guide and co- 
ordinate the effort of the principals 
concerned in finding better cost solu- 
tions, and assist them in their effort 
to be more cost effective managers. 
This value engineering capability is 
provided as a catalyst to speed the 
realization of better cost solutions. 
The value engineer is not just a con- 
venient pair of shoulders to accept 
the “cost effective element” of the 
principal's management responsibil- 
ity. If we endorsed a concept of es- 
tablishing the value engineering or- 
ganization to be responsible for the 
value of tlie job, we would, among 
other disadvantages, divide respon- 
sibility and duplicate manning 
requirements. To expect a value 
engineering oi-ganization to relieve 
the manager of his responsibility for 
cost effective management is just not 
logical nor practical. In the past few 
years I have acquired some appr-e- 
ciation for the DOD manpower pic- 
ture, I assure you that we cannot 
afford the luxury of two men to do 
one man’s job, . . . 

Most of us recognize that the 
technological competence and wealth 
of re.sources available to our country 
are unsurpassed in history. An 
awai’eness of current events also 
leads to an inescapable conclusion 
that our defense programs, non- 
defense programs, programs to im- 
prove the welfare of all our citizens, 
not to mention the plight of millions 
of destitute people throughout the 
world, place huge demands — also un- 
surpassed in history — on our wealth 
of resources. If we place these facts 
in pei’speetivo, as they must be at 
the higher levels of the Government, 
it quickly becomes appai*ent that we 
must strive to get a dollar's worth 
of value from each dollar expended 
on our defense programs. 

Cost effectiveness, therefore, must 
be an essential element of our DOD 
management objectives. I call your 
attention to the theme of this con- 
ference — "How Value Engineering 
Supports Defense Management Ob- 
jectives.” Value engineei'ing can be 


an effective tool for us to use to 
achieve this essential element of our 
management, the realization of 
value. The primary motivating force 
capable of pixxlucing the large value 
improvements that we seek is man- 
agers like yourselves, who are imple- 
menting policy and making the many 
decisions required daily tliroughout 
this complex Defense Department. 
It seems almost unnecessary to say 
tliat managers in pi-ogram offices, 
procurement activities, engineering, 
logistics, and contract administration 
must coordinate with each other, and 
put full weight behind our value pro- 
gram if wo ar*o to capture the large 
potential value engineering savings 
we see. 

I am confident that value engineer- 
ing will not only continue, but will 
become more effective in its support 
of our defense management objec- 
tives. The program, of course, re- 
quires continuing and able attention 
from the highly motivated, compe- 
tent managers that it is our good 
fortune to have on our defense team. 


Address by Lt. Gen. CharleH H. 
Terhiine Jr., USAF, Vice Com-moAidcr, 
Air Force Syst&ms Command, to tke 
SemincM' for /ndiwfrj/, Air Force 
Assn. Fall Meeting, Sheraton Pa/rk 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., Sept. IS, 

Management 

Progressiveness 

It used to be said that alt roads 
lead to Borne. In the dovclopmont 
and acquisition business, it is hoped 
that all roads lead eventually to con- 
tracts. We wi'itc about 7,000 con- 
tracts a year in the Air Force Sys- 
tems Command (APSC), take about 
17,000 funding actions, and engage 
in more than 276,000 contractual ac- 
tions of some description. All of the 
AFSC responsibilities require some 
sort of governm€\it-in<lustry part- 
nership, usually contractual. The 
success of tins partnership depends 
in turn on the quality of our man- 
agement. 

Over the years we have talked a 
great deal about tJie iinportanee of 
being progressive in our manage- 
ment policies and procedures. This 


requirement has not ended, and it 
never will. However, the issue today 
is not how much progress we make, 
but how good that progress is. Like 
our technical options, our manage- 
ment options have multiplied in re- 
cent years. We’re surrounded by an 
abundance of management tools and 
techniques, all of which have their 
individual virtues but none of which 
is suited to every situation. 

I don’t consider myself a manage- 
ment expert, but after many years 
in the re.search and development and 
systems acquisition business, I do 
feel I have some management expe- 
rience. Based on that experience, I'd 
like to have a few choice words witli 
you today on the nature and direc- 
tion of our management progros- 
siveness. 

The first word is change. 

The only thing we can say with 
absolute certainty about manage- 
ment today is that there are going 
to be continuing changes. Some of 
thft.se changes will be functional — 
wc learn how to do things bettor. 
However, many others result simply 
from changing circumstances or 
changes in the environment in which 
wo operate. Sometimes the mannci’ 
of doing business changes. Wo find 
wo must accommodate our manage- 
ment to special objectives and con- 
ditions establi.shod by higher author- 
ity or demanded by national policy. 
While we've invented or adopted the 
"ideal” management system many 
times, we recognize today that no 
system, no matter how superior, is 
ever supreme or universally appli- 
cable. So in tliis respect wo expect 
to "stay loose.” We’re keeping an 
open mind on management just as 
we're keeping an open house on tech- 
nology. 

The second word is selectivity. 

We can’t blame a management 
system or fault a management tech- 
nique for failures or deficiencies if 
we use the wrong one or apply it 
badly. We have a crying need today 
to be discriminating, not only in the 
selection of management processes 
but in limiting our choices to only 
what is needed. We can overwhelm 
a system, and ourselves, through ex- 
cessive management or through too 
much management by too many 
people. 

In AFSC, our Management Sys- 
tems Control Board has taken action 
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to encourage and support selectivity. 
One purpose of the board is to in- 
sure that no management sy.stem is 
ascribed to a new program arbi- 
trarily or without good cause. 

In the past, if a system program 
director wanted to exempt his pro- 
gram from a directed manageinent 
system, he had to request a waiver. 
Under our present approach, the 
system program office has a direct 
hand in the selection of the manage- 
ment techniques, and waivers are 
granted automatically. 

The third word in our current man- 
agement vocabulary is balance. 

In recent years, the Air Force has, 
in effect, co-managed a program with 
the prime contractor. In many cases 
we’ve tried to do a good deal of 
direct on-the-spot managing. While 
in certain high-risk pi*ogi-ams such 
joint management practices may 
persist, there is a growing tendency 
today toward a new influence— dis- 
engagement; disengagement in the 
sense of dropping many contracting 
officer or plant representative ap- 
proval requirements. Air Force item- 
by-item approval of subcontractors 
and preliminary and final design re- 
views are eliminated. We allow the 
contractor the latitude to run liis 
own business. We advise him of 
what we need, not how to develop 
and produce it. This is practical, 
however, only when we can describe 
explicitly what the minimum accept- 
able perfoi’mance of the system will 
be. This requires us to do more thor- 
ougli homework ourselves before we 
advertise for a new product or capa- 
bility, and I will touch on the subject 
later. 

I want to be quiclc to point out 
that disengagement is not divorce or 
separation of the Air Force from 
the contractor without “visiting 
rights.” We must maintain a degree 
of visibility into the contractor’s 
work— -to monitor the progi-ess of 
the pi*ogram, to be on the scene in 
the event changes are required in the 
contract, and to assure that public 
funds are being spent wisely. Our 
goal is a balance between over- 
control and a complete hands-off 
attitude. The visibility we seek is in- 
tended to fall considerably short of 
detailed management, microscopic 
review, or pinpoint control. 

Disengagement is possible and visi- 
bility of this type is feasible when we 


can write contracts that arc truly 
definitive, and this is the fourth choice 
word. 

We’ve rediscovered that wlien we 
take the time to define and cost out 
our requirements, expressing them 
in terms of performance specifies in 
a definitive contract, we stand to get 
better results than when we plunge 
ahead in a “crasli” program framed 
in rather fuzzy requirements. 

In fact, we're mutually better off 
when we can define what we want in 
advance. It may take a little longer 
in the beginning, but generally the 
long-run result is fewer changes, 
more realistic schedules, and lower 
costs over the run of the contract. 

The fifth word for the day is iii- 
clusivencss, best exemplified in the 
total package procurement policy. 

As you know, total package pro- 
curement contracting envisions that 
all anticipated development, produc- 
tion, and as much of the support for 
a system as it’s possible to define be 
procured under one contract. This 
contract contains price and perfonn- 
anee commitments obtained during 
the contract definition phase of a 
system procurement. 

The C-6A program is something 
of a pioneering effort in the direc- 
tion of total package procurement. 
With the C-6A we had a definite 
contract before a decision had been 
made on the winner of the competi- 
tion. We could take this approach 
because the systems we wanted were 
identifiable in performance specifics. 

Total Package 
Procurement — 
Advantages and 
Disadvantages 

Hecently, I have read with much 
interest the findings of the Logistics 
Management Institute in Washington 
on total package procurement ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. Based 
on my own mcperience with this 
method of contracting and the i-eport 
of the Logistics Management Insti- 
tute, I’d like to make a few brief 
observations. 

• F^rst, both the Government and 
the contractor benefit from the kind 
of long-run program stability and 
continuity attainable through the to- 


tal package procurement approach. 
This is particularly true with regard 
to planning for funding, personnel, 
facilities and overhead. 

• Second, definitized life-cycle con- 
tracting force.s the Government and 
industry to thoroughly study and 
define a weapon sy.stem or other 
product prior to contract signature. 
It disciplines subsequent govei-ninent 
and industry actions, encouraging 
each partner to face up to the con- 
tract and live with it. 

® Third, the total package pro- 
curement concept discouragc.s 
changes. To date we can count on the 
fingers of one iuvnd the number of 
C-6A engineering changes which 
have increased target costs in the 
two years since contract award. In 
contrast to this extremely small 
number, there have been over 500 
cost changes in another current ac- 
quisition pi\)gram, not total package 
procurement, in the same period of 
time. 

• Fourth, total package procure- 
ment forces good management plan- 
ning at the outset. There’s no room 
for any lack of thoroughnoss or 
buck-passing, at any level of author- 
ity. A total package procurement 
contract should not 1)0 vague or in- 
terpretive. Anyone who change.*? the 
contract must negotiate the change.*? 
in a sole source environment. 

• Fifth, and I think this is very 
important, total package procuie- 
mont doesn’t have to bo total. Wo 
haven’t really had a total package 
procurement yet, and we may never 
have one. In the C-6, spares and 
operation and maintenance costs are 
handled separately. Still, a major 
part of the hardware procurement 
has been brought under a single 
fixed-price incentive contract. 

It is not yet obvious how exten- 
sively we should use the total pnek- 
age pi'inciple. But what are some of 
the advantages and disadvantage.*? of 
total package prociu'ement, so far 
as we can determine now? 

Some of the advantages cited by 
the Logistics Management Institute 
survey include cost savings, shorter 
development schedules, better long- 
range planning, . and earlier initial 
operational capability. These advan- 
tages appear real; however, I can’t ’ 
say that the Air Force has enough 
experience to endorse all of these 
findings yet. The Institute estimates 
that savings running to 10 percent 
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will accrue to the Government as a 
result of the greater efficiencies in 
the total package procurement proc- 
ess. We would, of course, like very 
much to verify this estimate. 

I would like to mention at this 
point that the total package pro- 
curement philosophy certainly en- 
ables us to compete more favorably 
for national products in our present 
climate of expanding civilian econ- 
omy. Total package procurement 
helps us to minimize the adverse 
effects of gradual price increases and 
longer lead times. 

The disadvantages attributed to 
total package procurement may, in 
some cases, be considered advantages 
— depending on who is doing the talk- 
ing. The report suggests that total 
package procurement may entail 
greater financial risk, lead to preme- 
ture pi'ogram definition, or cause the 
contractor to incur increased pro- 
posal expenses because of the severe 
competition. Some analysts today 
concede that in the long run certain 
of these total package procumnent 
features may prove to be more posi- 
tive than negative. 

In regard to in’omature program 
definition, I don't agree that this is 
as serious a problem as it may seem 
on the surface. Admittedly, we must 
always weigh the relative values of 
'‘fi’eezing" a design early, as op- 
posed to making changes during the 
ilovelopmont or even the production 
phases. Wo must permit, and even 
sponsor, changes that arc worth- 
while and renegotiate portions of the 
conti’act accordingly. The change 
clause of the contract provides ade- 
quate protection for the Government 
and the contractor. We realize that, 
wlien we -can spell out systems with 
gu’eat precision, we make it easier 
for industry to submit good propos- 
als. However, we must not rule out 
timly desirable changes as opposed 
to those that would be "nice to 
have,” or those inconsequential 
changes which only increase costs 
and extend schedules. 

One solution, I suggest, lies in the 
partial package procurement philos- 
ophy I implied earlier. In those areas 
of fluctuating or uncertain technolo- 
gies, total package procurement may 
be too conclusive an approach to be 
sufficiently responsive. 

But in any new system we must 
draw the line on changes somewhere. 

I suspect that in total package pro- 
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curement we are not locking in a 
system so early that the product will 
bo out-of-date when it’s completed. 
VVe may, instead, achieve a desirable 
goal — that of earlier operational 
availability. 

Witli respect to the contractor pro- 
posal expenses, we ai*e trying to 
assist in reducing the burden on the 
contractor caused by voluminous pro- 
posals and, at the same time, mini- 
mize the time and effoii; required of 
the Air Force in screening and eval- 
uating these proposals. 

You all have hoard of the rela- 
tively voluminous proposals submit- 
ted on the C-6. Following that expe- 
rience we managed to reduce the 
cost data volume by 50 per’cent for 
tlic Short Range Attack Missile 
(SRAM) proposals. For the Maver- 
ick program, the third system to go 
into total package procurement, the 
contractors were asked to limit their 
cost <laia <locumenls to 25 pages for 
the proposal. 

This was accomplished, although 
I realize the competitors had to gen- 
erate a lot mox'e data to arrive at 
25-page Buramaries. Now we*re hop- 
ing to achieve commensurate reduc- 
tions in the technical data area. In 
fact, the overall reduction of paper 
work is a real objective of our Man- 
agement Systems Control Board. 

Gentlemen, in bringing you this 
presentation today, I have felt a lit- 
tle like tile man trapped in an ele- 
vator between floors of a tall office 
building. The superintendent of the 
building yelled up to him not to 
worry, that help was on the way be- 
cause he had summoned the elevator 


mechanic. Back came the muffled re- 
ply from the elevator shaft, “I am 
the elevator mechanic.” 

In solving as the management me- 
chanic at this seminar, I am aware 
tliat I have said some things which 
are subjects of some emotion be- 
tween the Government and contrac- 
tors, and sometimes oven within the 
Government itself. Differences of 
opinion will not go away in an area 
as vital as contracting. However, ad- 
ditional experience in this area will 
tend to clear up many dilferences. 
The elo.se Air Force-industry re- 
lationship has weathered many 
chaiigc.s since the days of the Wright 
brothers. I'm sure it will continue 
as a major force in strengthening 
management programs and improv- 
ing management procedure.^. 

The emphasis on development 
planning also has relevance for in- 
dustry. Ju.st as we recognize the 
value of informing industry of our 
plans for the future, so might in- 
dustry benefit by doing more and 
better development planning, and by 
including potential subcontractors in 
tliis "look ahead.” 

Good development planning, com- 
bined with enlightened and stream- 
lined management procedures, will 
assure the progressivenoss wc all 
expect from the time-honored Air 
Force-industry partnership. 


Foam Reduces 
Fire Hazards 

Air Force Systems Command engi- 
neers have adaptetl a polyurethane 
foam, originally used in racing cars 
to retard fire propagation, for use 
in the fuel tanks of combat aircraft 
in Vietnam to reduce fire and explo- 
sion liazards. 

The foam virtually eliminates the 
x’isk of explosion in ease of a direct 
hit on the tank by machine gun 
tracer bullets or other incendiaries. 
It also suppi’esses slosh in the tanks 
during flight and pi’events tanks 
from spewing and spilling fuel spray 
when ruptured, thus reducing fire 
hazard. 

Polyurethane foam is reticulated 
— composed of open cells — so that 
fuel will flow freely through it with- 
out being absorbed. The material 
resembles steel wool but is less dense. 
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TABLE 1. NET VALUE OF MILITARY PROCUREMENT ACTIONS'’ 


Fiscal Years 1966 and 1967 


(Amounts in Thousands) 

Fiscal Year CuriTont Quartov 

State July 1966-June 1966 July 1966-June 1967 April-June 1966 April-Juno 1967 

Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount Pnrctmt 


TOTAL, U. S.’^ 

NOT DISTRIBUTED 
BY STATED 

STATE TOTALS “ 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Ai’izona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illnois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


For Footnote, see Page 32. 
* Less than 0.06%. 


?35,713,061 


3,999,758 

31,713,303 

100.0% 

281,549 

0.9 

71,666 

0.2 

248,228 

0.8 

96,701 

O.S 

6,813,078 

18.3 

266,893 

0.8 

2,061,560 

6.5 

37,445 

0.1 

328,111 

1.0 

766,955 

2.4 

799,362 

2.5 

64,170 

0.2 

20,004 

* 

919,779 

2.9 

1,068,269 

3.4 

247,619 

0.8 

312,629 

70,067 

1.0 

0.2 

302,906 

1.0 

61,340 

0.2 

842,627 

2.7 

1,336,962 

4.2 

918,426 

2.9 

497,994 

1.6 

162,305 

0.5 

1,112,666 

3.5 

13,779 

* 

80,478 

0.3 

32,028 

0.1 

109,691 

0.3 

1,090,122 

3.4 

86,230 

0.3 

2,819,163 

8.9 

449,381 

1.4 

83,113 

0.3 

1,688,966 

6.0 

168,492 

0.5 

89,983 

0.3 

1,666,087 

6.3 

131,722 

0.4 

176,424 

0.6 

23,316 

0.1 

602,168 

1.6 

2,291,464 

7.2 

169,681 

0.6 

81,066 

0.3 

426,487 

1.3 

444,368 

1.4 

149,300 

0.6 

364,684 

I.l 

11,112 

« 


$41,817,093 


4,435,430 

37,381,663 

100.0% 

297,049 

0.8 

85,648 

0.2 

249,559 

0.7 

127,180 

0.3 

6,688,851 

17.9 

210,409 

0.6 

1,936,896 

5.2 

61,672 

0.1 

367,666 

1.0 

799,022 

2.1 

1,148,354 

3.1 

66,446 

0.2 

14,772 

* 

1,063,776 

2.8 

898,247 

2.4 

279,328 

0.8 

898,899 

1.1 

124,294 

0.3 

656,031 

1.8 

56,658 

0.2 

869,808 

2.3 

1,422,272 

3.8 

1,033,706 

660,684 

2.8 

1.7 

114,800 

0.3 

2,277,616 

6.1 

78,462 

0.2 

103,522 

0.3 

29,316 

0.1 

162,661 

0.4 

1,234,768 

3.3 

80,472 

0.2 

3,261,760 

8.7 

447,608 

1.2 

16,729 

* 

1,602,693 

4.3 

167,360 

0.4 

99,319 

0.3 

1,649,142 

4.4 

198,030 

0.5 

180,777 

0.5 

9,486 

* 

688,225 

1.4 

3,646,978 

178,860 

9.5 

0.6 

100,167 

0.3 

665,240 

1.8 

606,114 

1.6 

140,324 

0.4 

383,602 

1.0 

32,868 

0.1 


$12,646,511 


1,327,918 

11,317,693 

100.0% 

96,187 

0.9 

22,370 

0.2 

76,611 

0.7 

27,562 

0.2 

1,843,560 

16.3 

98,742 

0.9 

705,802 

6.2 

6,163 

0.1 

62,727 

0.6 

163,688 

1.4 

400,478 

3.5 

23,311 

0.2 

6,729 

0.1 

427,797 

3.8 

391,799 

3.6 

98,199 

0.9 

91,736 

0.8 

23,726 

0.2 

67,946 

0.6 

24,620 

0.2 

283,364 

2.6 

464,336 

4.1 

396,362 

3.5 

164,322 

1.6 

76,699 

0.7 

419,092 

3.7 

2,160 

+ 

36,288 

0.8 

4,602 

* 

48,678 

0.4 

403,390 

3.6 

26,104 

0.2 

1,110,498 

9.8 

160,244 

1.8 

19,396 

0.2 

679,630 

6.1 

36,248 

0.3 

29,200 

0.3 

749,988 

C.6 

66,666 

0.6 

70,616 

0.6 

4,662 

* 

184,623 

1.6 

771,032 

6.8 

40,096 

0.4 

39,668 

0.3 

170,298 

1.6 

97,778 

0.9 

61,623 

0.6 

181,921 

1.6 

2,190 

♦ 


$:i 3,067,472 


1,383,6!M 

.1 1,683,938 

100.0% 

71,73 1. 

0.6 

30,504 

O.l! 

63,591 

0.6 

61,703 

0.6 

2,()4i),634 

17.5 

85,;i.:l.4 

0.7 

432,047 

3.7 

10,300 

0.1. 

73,600 

0.(i 

216,946 

.1.9 

177,843 

1,6 

24,859' 

0.2 

3,289 


378,630 

3.2 

340,712 

2.9 

89,932 

0.8 

112,416 

1.0 

43,75)0 

61,618 

(1.4 

0.6 

17,644 

0.2 

369,062 

3.1 

446,127 

3,8 

390,114 

3,3 

257,240 

2.2 

31,227 

0.3 

796,646 

6.8 

8,838 

45,607 

O.i 

0,4 

6,842 

0.1 

54,840 

0.6 

381,099 

3.3 

26,671 

0.2 

986,832 

8.5 

122,188 

1.0 

6,127 

0.1 

660,897 

4.7 

26,716 

0.2 

27,927 

0.2 

620,984 

5.3 

108,084 

0.9 

71,046 

0.0 

2,724 

* 

147,883 

1.3 

1,263,608 

10.7 

42,927 

0.4 

46,226 

0.4 

218,744 

1.8 

123,737 

1.1 

38,701 

0.3 

138,719 

1.2 

8,987 

0.1 
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(Amounts in Thousands) 


Fiscal Year 1967 


State 


TOTAL U. S.'‘ 

NOT DISTRIBUTED BY 
STATE ^ 

STATE TOTALS'’ 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Newada 

Now Hampshire 

New Jersey 
Now Mexico 
Now York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklalioma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 

South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

For Footnotes, see Page 82. 
* Less than 0.05% 


Total 


Amount 

Percent 

“ Army 

$41,817,093 


$11,371,380 

4,436,430 


1,163,093 

37, 381, 063 

100.0% 

10,218,287 

297,049 

0.8 

136,606 

85,048 

0,2 

36,661 

249,659 

0.7 

64,286 

127,180 

0.3 

27,019 

6,688,851 

17.9 

1,052,327 

210,409 

0.6 

37,509 

1,936,895 

6.2 

647,834 

61,672 

0.1 

6,477 

367,666 

1.0 

110,588 

799,022 

2.1 

292,677 

1,148,364 

3.1 

76,667 

66,446 

0.2 

22,904 

14,772 


374 

1,063,776 

2.8 

532,687 

898,247 

2.4 

442,388 

279,328 

0.8 

121,779 

398,899 

1.1 

204,184 

124,294 

0.3 

61,041 

656,031 

L8 

124,415 

66,658 

0.2 

10,973 

869,808 

2,3 

143,674 

1,422,272 

3.8 

366,857 

1,033,706 

2.8 

673,068 

660,684 

1.7 

226,042 

114,800 

0.3 

15,717 

2,277,616 

6.1 

330,101 

78,462 

0.2 

8,179 

103,522 

0.3 

68,181 

29,316 

0.1 

10,262 

162,561 

0.4 

3,953 

1,234,768 

3.3 

353,642 

80,472 

0.2 

60,003 

3,261,760 

8.7 

771,646 

447,608 

1.2 

177,389 

16,729 

* 

3,812 

1,602,693 

4.3 

436,462 

167,360 

0.4 

32,516 

99,319 

0..3 

7,776 

1,649,142 

4.4 

624,787 

198,030 

0.6 

23,996 

180,777 

0.6 

27,036 

9,486 

♦ 

2,069 

638,226 

1.4 

267,102 

3,546,978 

9.6 

1,043,184 

178,860 

0.6 

31,599 

100,157 

0.3 

82,953 

666,240 

1.8 

217,262 

606,114 

1.6 

66,913 

140,324 

0.4 

93,138 

383,602 

1.0 

159,262 

32,868 

0.1 

412 


Navy 

Air Force 

Defense 

Supply 

Agency 

$13,093,162 

$11,664,833 

$6,697,718 

1,170,481 

1,162,812 

949,044 

11,922,681 

10,492,021 

4,748,674 

20,750 

7,246 

43,916 

17,477 

2,341,160 

48,820 

35,262 

130,769 

35,373 

2,660,810 

90,874 

6,479 

10,598 

47,311 

644,564 

22,662 

1,040,348 

18,147 

183,617 

130,813 

124,208 

279,607 

6,977 

59,947 

297,654 

26,130 

68,106 

20,071 

3,614 

77,978 

49,606 

19,974 

746 

164,387 

146,237 

922,462 

6,003 

2,037 

162,470 

206,648 

99,820 

16,564 

11,615 

214,262 

102,974 

79,726 

11,616 

2,082 

317,806 

22,814 

31,661 

143,221 

7,323 

11,267 

6,027 

46,262 

39,979 

53,848 

202,644 

16,744 

510,244 

436,291 

89,224 

179,809 

28,744 

154,542 

467,662 

120,280 

179,086 

18,301 

61,348 

152,672 

161,134 

65,648 

62,038 

1,732,415 

268 

619 

1,430 

111,298 

142,946 

66,164 

14,691 

16,222 

21,678 

72,166 

4,861 

30,131 

1,401 

25,722 

362,196 

3,111 

1,490,878 

63,691 

694 

276,332 

22,164 

637,534 

24,069 

8,737 

253,598 

6,194 

361,693 

182,609 

3,686 

382,755 

8,300 

24,480 

604,663 

111,175 

668,164 

67,492 

8,037 

256,690 

2,859 

125,212 

49,042 

69,028 

263,112 

60,000 

29,883 

490 

63,794 

603,623 

6,366 

13,946 

4,389 

88,327 

1,464,298 

111,415 

109,912 

2,638 

119,002 

435.973 

29,470 

4,136 

343,767 

114,109 

6,703 

88,149 

0 

10,490 

30,484 

353,983 

9,297 

44,240 

26,488 

2,679 

68,727 

71,109 

31,186 

91,961 

6,968 
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(Amounts in Thousands) 


Fiscal Years 1964, 1965 and 1966 


State 


Fiscal Year 1964 Fiscal Year 1965 

Amount Percent Amount Percent 


Fiscal Year 1966 
Amount Percent 


TOTAL, U. S.*- 

$27,470,379 

NOT DISTRIBUTED 

BY STATE' 

3,063,272 

STATE TOTALS'* 

24,417,107 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Califoi'nia 

190,681 

101,646 

173,826 

29,731 

6,100,660 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Flordia 

389,611 

1,126,054 

30,424 

222,947 

782,691 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

620,169 

52,112 

7,804 

429,201 

637,940 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

103,392 

289,046 

40,476 

181,427 

81,631 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

647,936 

1,032,062 

691,290 

217,941 

166,911 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampsliii'e 

1,349,071 

16,422 

33,921 

6,361 

64,867 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

917,661 
71,486 
2,496,488 
■ 273,618 
192,026 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

1,028,946 

122,489 

29,104 

883,066 

38,173 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

61,621 

23,308 

193,564 

1,294,431 

340,040 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washing-ton 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

14,012 

690,862 

1,086,696 

87,327 

177,217 

49,408 

For Footnotes, see Page 32. 

* Less than 0,06%. 


$26,681,182 


$35,713,061 


3,363,052 


100.0% 

23,268,080 

100.0% 

0.8 

166,176 

0.7 

0.4 

74,176 

0.3 

0.7 

176,867 

0.8 

0.1 

39,284 

0.2 

21.0 

6,153,639 

22.1 

1.6 

249,161 

1.1 

4.6 

1,180,111 

5.1 

0.1 

38,239 

0.2 

0.9 

247,676 

1.0 

3.2 

633,332 

2.7 

2.1 

662,417 

2.8 

0.2 

72,213 

0.3 

* 

11,724 

0.1 

1.8 

421,899 

1.8 

2.2 

604,925 

2.6 

0.4 

133,961 

0.6 

1.2 

229,061 

1.0 

0.2 

42,749 

0.2 

0.7 

266,834 

1.1 

0.1 

68,771 

0.3 

2.3 

684,333 

2.6 

4.2 

1,178,729 

5.1 

2.4 

532,897 

2.3 

0.9 

269,500 

1.1 

0.6 

162,188 

0.7 

6.6 

1,060,781 

4.6 

0.1 

69,376 

0.3 

0.1 

42,708 

0.2 

* 

19,142 

0.1 

0.8 

62,400 

0.2 

3.8 

820,309 

3.6 

0.8 

84,137 

0.4 

10.2 

2,229,473 

9.6 

1.1 

288,408 

1.2 

0.8 

48,997 

0.2 


4.2 

0.6 

0.1 

3.6 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.8 

6.8 

1.4 

0.1 

2.8 

4.5 
0.4 
0.7 
0.2 


863,113 

119,803 

39,624 

988,811 

86,328 

81,580 

21,062 

197,283 

1,446,769 

191,173 

32,202 

469,097 

646,607 

90,812 

203,008 

7,867 


3.7 

0.6 

0.2 

4.2 
0.4 

0.4 

0.1 

0.8 

6.2 
0.8 

0.1 

2.0 

2.3 

0.4 

0.9 


3,999,768 

31,713,303 

281,649 

71,666 

248,228 

96,701 

6,813,078 

256,893 

2,061,660 

37,445 

328,111 

766,966 

799,362 

64,170 

20,004 

919.779 
1,068,269 

247,619 

812,629 

70,067 

302,906 

61,340 

842,627 

1,336,962 

918,426 

497,994 

162,306 

1,112,666 

13.779 
80,478 
32,028 

109,691 

1,090,122 

86,230 

2,819,163 

449,331 

83,113 

1,688,966 

168,492 

89,983 

1,666,087 

131,722 

176,424 

28,316 

602,168 

2,291,464 

169,681 

81,066 

426,487 

444,368 

149,800 

364,684 

11,112 


100 , 0 % 

0.9 

0.2 

0,8 

0.3 

18.3 

0.8 

6.6 

0.1 

1.0 

2.4 

2.5 

0.2 

* 

2.9 

3.4 

0.8 

1.0 

0.2 

1.0 

0.2 

2.7 

4.2 

2.9 

1.6 

0.6 

3.6 
* 

0.3 

0.1 

0.3 

8.4 
0.3 

8.9 

1.4 
0,3 

5.0 
0.6 
0.3 

6.8 
0.4 

0.6 

0.1 

1.6 

7.2 

0.6 

0.3 

1.3 

1.4 

0.6 

1.1 
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Fiscal Years 1964, 1965, 1966 and 1967 

(Amount in Thousands) 



Fiscal Year 

19G4 

Jul 68-Jun 64 

Fiscal Year 

1966 

Jul 64-Jun 65 

Fiscal Year 

1966 

Jul 65-Jun 66 

Fiscal Year 
1967 

Jul G6-Jun 67 

TOTAL. U.S.'- 

$709,990 

$847,926 

$878,301 

$819,218 

NOT DISTRIBUTED 

BY STATED 

37,753 

41,020 

43,532 

40,876 

STATE TOTALS'* 

672,237 

806,906 

834,769 

778,343 

Alabama 

8,766 

11,968 

16,229 

18,441 

Alaska 

10,699 

30,516 

15,808 

2,818 

Arizona 

4,011 

4,301 

2,816 

2,742 

Arkansas 

64,671 

76,316 

89,427 

81,668 

California 

43,741 

59,239 

67,844 

62,991 

Colorado 

135 

3,702 

922 

1,639 

Connecticut 

4,647 

5,476 

6,197 

7,212 

Delaware 

9,081 

8,639 

8,973 

12,668 

Disti'ict of Columbia 

2.033 

887 

866 

1,071 

Flordia 

28,290 

27,669 

26,273 

36,334 

Georgia 

2,817 

6,862 

7,346 

9,890 

Hawaii 

1,916 

1,608 

1,439 

244 

Idaho 

1,600 

3,060 

6,822 

19,566 

Illinois 

16,188 

24,194 

22,192 

18,046 

Indiana 

14,970 

22,697 

26,080 

18,062 

Iowa 

16,166 

14,365 

12,160 

14,678 

Kansas 

21,304 

13,248 

12,884 

11,611 

Kentucky 

28,164 

19,308 

20,219 

21,701 

Louisiana 

38,279 

32,166 

64,921 

40,600 

Maine 

1,879 

2,238 

1,628 

1,066 

Maryland 

8,080 

21,467 

10,212 

1,977 

Massachusetts 

12,890 

11,993 

6,066 

2,703 

Michigan 

4,347 

12,035 

13,027 

10,916 

Minnesota 

2,632 

1,686 

4,128 

3,902 

Mississippi 

13,673 

12,018 

16,694 

18,300 

Missouri 

20,144 

22,766 

29,799 

30,941 

Montana 

83 

1,100 

3,774 

21,840 

Nebraska 

4,668 

8,148 

8,613 

6,112 

Nevada 

0 

0 

0 

17 

New Hampshii’e 

219 

2,431 

1,693 

107 

New Jersey 

6,784 

6,803 

3,303 

2,163 

New Mexico 

724 

1,117 

8,748 

6,966 

New York 

12,366 

13,636 

12,400 

8,861 

North Carolina 

3,426 

3,797 

4,004 

3,634 

North Dakota 

603 

1,739 

3,311 

2,161 

Ohio 

26,836 

17,989 

16,884 

12,442 

Oklahoma 

24,699 

13,962 

31,614 

48,778 

Oregon 

48,034 

74,243 

86,906 

44,364 

Pennsylvania 

36,678 

41,620 

37,776 

37,760 

Rhode Island 

3,196 

4,961 

4,491 

674 

South Carolina 

2,761 

3,608 

2,472 

2,671 

South Dakota 

11,319 

10,916 

6,361 

2,249 

Tennessee 

8,946 

14,626 

18,778 

14,039 

Texas 

49,443 

39,420 

32,310 

28,317 

Utah 

0 

41 

666 

0 

Vermont 

64 

33 

68 

90 

Virginia 

3,770 

9,364 

6,360 

8,764 

Washington 

86,419 

36,328 

66,967 

68,974 

West Virginia 

26,678 

33,687 

23,182 

24,039 

Wisconsin 

3,410 

3,426 

4,094 

6,122 

Wyoming 

632 

20 

290 

0 


For Footnotes, see Page 82. 
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Kootnotes 

DOD Prime Contract Awards by State 


Footnotes 

See Note on. Coverage below. 

Includes all contracts awarded 
for -work performance in tlie United 
States. The United State.s includes 
to 50 states, the District of Colum- 
bia, U.S. possessions, the Canal 
Zone, the Connnonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and other areas subject to the 
complete sovereignty of the United 
States, but does not include occu- 
pied Japanese islands and trust ter- 
ritories. 

' Includes contracts of less than 
iplO.OOO, all contracts awarded for 
work performance in the Common- 
woalth of Puerto Rico, U.S. poj 5 ses- 
sions, and other areas subject to the 
complete sovereignty of the Uniterl 
States; contracts which are in a classi- 
fied location; and any intragovera- 
niental contracts entered into over- 
seas. 

Net value of contracts of $10,000 
or more for work in each state and 
the District of Columbia. 

Civil functions of the Army 
Corps of Engineers for flood conti'ol 
and rivers and liarbors work. Civil 
functions data are sliowii separately, 
and are not include<l in military func- 
tions tabulations. 

Notes on Coverage 

It is empliasized that data on 
prime contracts by state do not pro- 
vide any direct indication as to the 
state in which the actual production 
work is (lone. For the majority of 
contracts with manufacturers, the 
data reflect location of the plant 
where the product will be finally 
processed and assembled. If process- 
ing or assembly is to be perfonned 
in more than one plant of a prime 
contractor, the location shown is the 
plant where the largest dollar 
amount of work will take place. Con- 
sti-uction contracts are shown for 
the state whore the construction is 
to be performed. For purchases from 
wholesale or other distribution firms, 
the location is the address of the 
contractor’s place of business. For 
service contracts, the location is gen- 
erally the place where the seiwiee 
is perfoimed, but for transportation 
and communications sexwices the 


home ofiice address is frequently 
used. 

Moi’e important is the fact that 
the reports refer to prime contracts 
only, and cannot in any way reflect 
the distribution of the very substan- 
tial amount of material and comjjo- 
nent fabrication and other subcon- 
tract work tliat may be done outside 
the state, where final assembly or 
deliveiy takes place. 

The report includes definitive con- 
tracts and funded portioius of letter 
contracts and letters of intent, job 
orders, task orders, and purchase or- 
ders on industrial Arms ; and also 
includes interdepartmental purchases 
made from or through otlier govern- 
ment agencies, such as those made 
through the General Services Admin- 
istration. The state data include iip- 
ward or downward revisions and 
adjustments of $10,000 or more, 
such as cancellations, price changes, 
supplemental agreements, amend- 
ments, etc. 

The estimated amounts of indefi- 
nite delivery, open-end, or call type 
contracts for petroleum are included 
in the report. Except for petroleum 
contracts, tlie report does not in- 
clude indefinite delivery, open-end, or 
call type conti’aets as such, but does 
include specific purchase or delivery 
onders of $10,000 or more which are 
placed against these contracts. Also 
excluded from the report are project 
order's, ue., production oi'ders issued to 
^vernment-owned-and-operated facil- 
ities, such as Navy shipyards. How- 
ever, the i-eport includes the contracts 
placed rvith industry by tire govern- 
ment-operated facility to complete the 
preduction order. 


Control of Army 
Missile Plant Transferred 

Control of the Army Missile Plant, 
Waiu’en, Mich,, has been transferred 
from the Ai-my Tank-Automotive 
Command to the Ai-my Missile Com- 
mand, Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, 
Ala. 

Effective date for the change was 
Sept. 30; however, all arrangements 
will not be completed until Dee. 1. 


ASPR Case Listings 

(Continued from Page S2) 

(U.S, Supreme Court, April 10, 1967 
and Nager Electric Co. vs. Unit< 
States (Court of Claims, Oct. 1 
1966). 

Training and Educational Costs- 
ASPR 15-20'J.44. To consider whetlu 
change.s in the training and educi 
tional requirements of contractors an 
tlie manner of meeting such change 
warrants a revision of the preset 
ASPR 16-204.44 to be in step wit 
present needs. 

G&A Expenses— ASPR 15-203(c 
To consider whether ASPR lB-203(c 
should be revised to provide speck 
coverage relating to allowability c 
G&A expenses, and to require that tb 
base used to distribute G&A, whal 
ever it may be, shall include all item 
applicable to the base, subject only t 
adjustments necessary to determin 
the total amount of the base for th 
period covered; and to require tha 
amounts included in the base sha: 
bear their applicable share of G&i^ 
wherever they are disapproved unde 
government contracts. 

Pricing of Technical Data. To con 
sider the development of appropriat 
ASPR coverage with respect to th 
pricing of technical data, giving con 
sideration to the advisability air 
feasibility of providing for one o 
more of the following: 

• Including technical data price as ; 
part of the item to be delivered. 

• Requiring- contracts to specif; 
all items of technical data ns liui 
items along with their prices. 

• Requiring contracts to list onl; 
one price for all technical data, 

• Requiring contracts to contaii 
prices for the major categories o 
technical data, such as technica 
manuals, pro-procurement data, etc, 

Help Wanted Advertising — ASPf 
15-205.33. To consider x-evising tin 
cost principle to define the type of re 
cniiting advertising that is allowable 

Technical Data Warranty. To con 
sider the advisability of incorpox’atini 
in ASPR Section IX, Part 2, a war 
i-anty clause for technical data. 

Minimum Wage Increases Undci 
Long-Term Service Contracts. To eon 
sider the advisability of an escalatior 
clause for multi-year sex-vice contract: 
to pi'ovide for conti-act adjustmen' 
when the minimum wage rate is in 
creased as a i-esult of government ae 
tion. 
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DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 


Contracts of $1,000,000 and over 
aivarded during the month of Septem- 
ber 1967: 


DEFENSE SUPPLY AGENCY 

1— Syro Stcol Co., Girnril, Ohio. $8,041,680. 
36,000 bumlles of steel InncliiiK mat sets. 
Defense Construction Supply Center, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

— Coastal States Pctrocliomicnl Co., Houston, 
Tex. $3,220,730. 30,480,000 Ballons of JP-4 
jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Alex- 
andria, Va. 

— MncMillan nins-Frce Oil Co., Los AnRelos, 
Calif. $1,106,880. 800,000 barrels of num- 
ber six fuel oil. Defense Fuel Suiiply 
Center, Alexandria, Vn. 

B — Pcmlirokc, Inc., Egg Harbor City, N.J. 
$1,808,817. 70,616 men's blue serge wool 

overcoats. Defense Personnel Support Cen- 
ter, Philadelphia, Pn. 

— California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. $1,006,722. 7,944,000 
lbs. of granulated sugar. Defease Person- 
nel Support Center, Philadelphia, Pii, 

V — If. M. Wilson Co., Centerville, Tonn. $2,- 
266,800. 461, .360 nylon twill ponchos. De- 
fense Personnel Siiiipovt Center, Phila- 
delphia, Pn. 

8 — L. H. LawGon & Co., Long Beach, Calif. 
81,232.623, 67,300 cases of ration supple- 
rnenl sundry packs. Defense Personnel 
Support Center, Philadolpliia, Pn. 

— I'lrcstonc Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
31,609,076. 388,290 steel-helmet liners. De- 
fense Persoimel Support Center, Philndel- 
pliln, Pn. 

1 1 — Stone Mfg. Co., Columbia, S.C. $1,606,216. 
3,788,062 pairs of men’s cotton drawers. 
Defense Personnel Support Center, Philn- 
dolphin, Pn. 

— J. IJ. Mfg. Co., San Antonio, Tex. $1,648,- 
602, 3,600,088 pairs of men’s cotton 

drawers, Defense Personnel Support Cen- 
ter, Philadelphia, Pa. 

14 — B, G. Colton & Co., Now York, N.Y. $3.- 
661,662. 2,176,000 yards of wind resistant 
cotton oxford cloth for the Army. Defense 
Personnel Support Center, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

— Plttslon Cllnchflcld Coni Sales Corp., Now 
York. N.Y. $2,730,000. 466.000 net tons of 
bituminous coni. Defense Fuel Supply 
Center, Alexandria, Vn. 

— Rubber Fobrlcntors, Grnntsville, W. Vn. 

82.0. 33.703, 288,060 pneumatic maltresse.s. 
Defense Personnel Support Center, Phila- 
delphia, Pn. 

— Montgomery Pipe & Tube Co., Miami, Fla. 
81,006,650. 230,000 colls of concertina 

barbed wire. Defense Construction Supply 
Center, Columbus, Ohio. 

15 — Jolinson & Johnson, New Brunswick. N.J, 
$1,116,226. 1,276,562 packages of surgical 
sponges. Defense Personnel Support Cen- 
ter, Philadelphia, Pa. 

18 — Gulf Oil Corp., New York, N.Y. $1,823,000. 

12.000. 000 gallons of JP-6 jot fuel. De- 
fense Fuel Supply Center, Alexandria, Vn. 

10 — Valley Metallurgical Processing Co., Essex, 
Conn. $6,083,086. 6,799,600 lbs. of mag- 
nesium powder. Defense General Supply 
Center, Richmond, Vn. 


CONTRACT LEGEND 

Contract information is listed in 
the following’ sequence: Date — 
Company , — Value — Material or 
"Work to be Performed — Location 
of Work Performed (if other than 
company plant) — Contracting 
agency. 


20— Perl Pillow Co., Houston, Tox. $3,098,203. 
200,672 mountain siewping bags. Defense 
Personnel Support Center, Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

21 — J. P. Stevens & Co., New York, N.Y. $2,- 
021,499, 676,000 linear yards of wool serge 
cloth. Defense Personnel Support Center. 
Phllaciclphia, Pa. 

22 — liaotx Mfg. Co., Evansville, Ind. $2,623,- 

676. 3D.172 field range, gasoline burner 

units. Defense Gonenii Supply Center, 
Richmond, Va. 

26— Sidran Sportswear, Dallas, Tox. $1,726,- 
074, 173,040 men’s cont<^ nylon twill rain- 
lUjats, Defense Personnel SupEWrt Center, 
Philndelphia, Pb. 

— M. Wile & Co„ Buffalo, N.Y. $1,277,366. 
60,009 men’s polyester/wool tropical coats. 
Defouse Personnel Suport Center, Phlla- 
itelEihin, Pn. 

26 — U.S. Mctnl Container Co., Miami, Okla. 
$1,119,660. 320,000 five-gnlloii gnsollnc 

cans. Defense General Supply Center, ' 
Hichinond, Va. 

— Goodstciii Bros, and Co., New York, N.Y, 
$1,206,717. 40,344 men's wool serge over- 
conts. Defense Personnel Support Center. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

29 — Tile Defense General Supply Center, Rich- 
mond, Va., has awarded ^e following con- 
tracts for polypropylene sandbags : 

Pioneer Bag Co., Kannas City, Mo. $3.- 
061,669, 16,360,000 sandbags. 

Bcniis Co., Minneapolis, Minn. $1,336,- 
OOO. 7,000,000 snndbags. 

Continental Bag Co., Crowley, Ln. $1,- 
234,920. 6,360,000 sandbags. 

Spnrling Mills, Greenville, R.I. $1,000,- 
000. 10,000,000 sandbags. 



DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

1 — Ilnrnlschfeger Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. $1,- 
127,088. Twenty-ton cranes, Eacnnaba, 
Wnnh, Mobility Equipment Command, St. 
Louis, Mo, 

—American Optical Co., Keene, N.H, $3,- 
621,661, XM44E1 periscopes and related 
spare parts. Prankford Arsenal, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

— General Dynamics, Pomona, ColU. $7,- 
747,710. Long lead time items required In 
the mnmifaeturo of Redeye weapons sys- 
tem hardware for FY 1963. Army Hiaailc 
Command, Huntsville, Ala. 

— Hughes Aircraft, Culver City, Calif. $4,- 

900,000. TOW industrial engineering serv- 
ices. Army Missile Command, Iluntaville, 
Ain. 

— White Motor Corp,, Lansing, MIeh. $1,- 
093,860. Cylinder hoods for 2t4-ton trucks. 
Tank Automotive Command, Warren, Mich, 

— J. W. Datcaon Co. $10,633,010. Conatrue- 
tlon of 10 enlisted men’s barracks com- 
plexes at Fort Gordon, Ga. Engineer Diat., 
Savannah, Go. v 

— Shclimakcr, Ine., San Francisco, Calif. 
$1,617,800. Widening of the Redondo 
Beach, CniiL, breakwater and for beach 
protection. Engineer Diet., Dos Angeles, 
Calif. 

—Colt’s, Inc., Hartford. Conn. $26,871,701. 
MlCAl riflea. Army Weapons Command, 
Rock Island, III. 

6— John Wood Co,, St. Paul, Minn. $8,672,240. 
Fin assemblies for 760-lb. bombs. Ammu- 
nition Procurement & Supply Ageney, 
Joliet. 111. 

— L. T. Industries, Ine., Dallas, Tes. $2,- 
860,650. Fin aaBcmbltes for 760-tb. bomba. 


Garland, Tex. Ammunition Procurement 
& Supply Agency, Joliet, 111. 

— I’oloron Products, New Rochelln, N.Y, 
$8,S76,000. Fin (isaemblies for 7C0-lb. 
bombs. Sfti'nnton, Pa. Ammunition Pro- 
Euvenient & Supply ABoncy. Joliet, III. 

— Snntc Fc Engineers, Lancaster, Cnlif. $2,- 

886,000. Coustniction ^vork on remodeling 
H SAGE ImildinB for conversion into nu 
audio-visual facility. Norton AFR, Calif, 
Engineer Dist., Los Angeles, Cnlif. 

G— AVCO Corp., Stratford, Conn. $1,481,000, 
Blade seta and support assemblies for T53 
turbine engines. Aviation Materiel Com- 
mand, St, Louis, Mo. 

— 'Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
$2,643,432. Track shoo aasemblicB for 
M60A1E2 tanks and M728 combat engineer 
vohlclea. Noblesville, Incl, Tank Automo- 
tive Command, Warren, Mich. 

— Chrysler Corp., Centcrliiio, Mich. $11,162,- 
26fi. Fork lift trucks. Warren, Mich, 
Mobility Equiimient Command, St, Louis, 
Mo. 

— Cadillac Gage Co., Warren, Mich. $1,032,- 
009. Light armored cars. Tank Automo- 
tive Command, Warren, Mich. 

—Western Electric, Now York, N.Y. $215,- 
279,320. Continue'!] research and develop- 
ment of the Nlke-X missile syatem. Whip- 
pany, N.J. : Burlington, N.C.: Orlnndo, 
Fla.; Bedford, Mass.; St. Paul, Minn, ; 
Syracuse, N.Y.; and Santa Monica, Cnlif. 
$13,168,631. Deployment planning iictivitic.s 
for the Nike X missile system. Redwood 
City, Calif., Bedford, Mass, nnii Wnylnnd, 
Mass, $3,000,900. Facilities to Hupport Nike 
X rc.sca!'ch and development. Nike X 
Project OOlee, Ilodstoiio Arsenal, Hunts- 
ville, Ala. 

7 — Dell Aerospace Corp., Fort Worth, Tex. 
$37,656,217. UH-IH hcHcoptera. Aviation 
Materiel Command, St. Louis, Mo, 

— Bell Aerospace Corp., Fort Worth, Tex. 
$26,170,900, AH-lG hcHcoptera. Aviation 
Materiel Command, St, Louis, Mo. 

— Chamberlain Mfg. Corp., Waterloo, Iowa. 
$4,750,200. Motul parts for ITSman pro- 
jectiloa. Scranton, Pn. Ammunitkm pro- 
eurement & Supply Agency, Joliet, III. 

— International Harvester Co., Melrose Park, 
111. $2,693,023, Diesel englno driven trnc- 
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— Atlas Chemical Industries, Valley Forge, 
Po. 81,292,500. Detonators, Reynolds, Pn. 
Plcatinny Arsenal, Dover, N.J. 
12~lJetlileliem Steel Corp.. Bethlehem, Pa. 
SI, 651, 611. Components for I75mm guns. 
Wntervliet Arsenal, Watcrviiet, N.Y. 

— Privitt Plastics, Inc., Mineral Wells, Tex. 
51,300,024. Plastic grommets for 156mm 
shells. Ammunition Procurement & Sup- 
ply Agency, Joliet, III. 

13 — Continental Motors, Muskegon, Mich. $6,- 
416,668. Five-ton-tnick engines. Tank 
Automotive Command, Warren, Mich. 

—Honeywell, Inc., Hopkins, Minn. 82,847,- 
512. Grenade fuzes. New Brighton. Minn, 
and St, Louis Park, Minn. Ammunition 
Procurement & Supply Agency, Joliet, III, 
— Lockhced-Reorgla Co., Marietta, Ga. $1,- 
670,207, Gun tubes for I06mm cannons. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Wntervliet Arsenal. 
Wntervliet, N.Y. 

14— Peter Klewit Sons' Co., Omaha, Neb. S9.- 
744,904. Completion of work on the lock 
at Dardanelle Lock and Dam. Arkansas. 
Engineer Dist,, Little Rock, Ark. 

— UaldK-in-Llme-IInmilton Corp., Eddystone. 
Pn. _ 89.468,600. Design, performance model 
testing, manufacture and delivery of hy- 
(irnulic turbines for The Dalles, Ore., dam 
project. Engineer Dist,, Portland, Ore. 

— Jnrka Corp., Baltimore, Md. $4,461 413 
Stevedoring and related terminal services 
from Oct. 1, 1967 through Sept. 30, 1969, 
at the Dundalk Marine Terminal. Balti- 
more, Md, Headquarters, Eastern Area, 
Military TraiTic Management and Terminal 
Service, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

“fd n Newport Beach, Calif. 

84,024.297. Delivery stretch out, incor- 
poration of engineering release records, 
and engineering changes pertaining to the 
Chapparral missile system. Army Missile 
Command, Huntsville, Ala 

y" New York, 

rt.i. $1,681,486. Dredging sections of the 
inland waterway from the Delaware River 

delSia?Pa“^® Phila- 

Chicago, 111, 819,110.- 
700. 760-lb. bombs. Waco, Tex. Ammti- 

Jollet & Supply Agency. 

Wilmington. Del, $16,048,- 
31)3. Miscellaneous propellants and oxplo- 
y®- Ammunition Procure- 
ment & Supply Agency, Joliet, III 

Waterloo, Iowa. 
$4,470,484. 165mm projectiles. Scranton, 
Ammunition Procurement & SupdIv 
Agency, Joliet, HI. ouppiy 

"ncfcTnM’ Rochester, N.Y. $4,- 

Weapons Command, Rook Island, HI. ^ 
Indianapolis, Ind. $2,767,. 

Tank&m tvansmLlOTB. 

l ank Automotive Command, Warren, Mich. 

“so ??n dnr Rochester. N.Y. 

M47 and M48 periscope sots 
with equipment and spare parts Prank- 
ford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pn 

“eVfiqT* Pot>'oit, Mich. $1,433,734. 

ren, Mich ^ Automotive Command. War- 

18— Amis Construction Co.. Oklahoma City, 
goi 't o" Ihe Robert S. 

En. 

-John Wood Co.. St. Paul, Minn. $1,287,248. 

“*■'*^0® lor the 760-lb. 
Sneyf JoHolS" * Supply 

Technical Operations, Inc., Burlington. 

Additional scientifte and 
Combat Development 
Command, Port Belvoir, Va. Northwest 
Procurement Detachment, Oakland. Calif, 

f7*e9o'’n"9d““n"“’ Honolulu. Hawaii. 

$7je90,024. Operation, maintenance and 

Seal ^®®^ SR® Tech- 

HunUme: A,a.' ” ^ 

—American Cystoscope Makers, Inc.. Pelham 
Manor, N.Y, $1,603,760. Periscopes for 
use on Main Battle Tanks. New York. 

Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
QuiPSnn Corp., Stamford, Conn. $1,- 

336,000, Booster and safety devices for 
artillery fuzes. Gadsden, Ala. Ammuni- 
tion Procurement & Supply.Agency, Joliet, 


— AVCO Corp., Stratford, Conn. $1,668,101. 
Repair parts, ground support Gqnij)ment 
and special tools in support of T-SS-L-II 
engines for CH-47 Chinook helicopters. 
$4,640,998. Conversion kits to modify en- 
gines for CH-47 helicopters. Aviation Ma- 
teriel Command, St. Louis, Mo. 

20 — General Electric, Schenectady, N.Y. $1,- 
181,396, Klystron tubes for high power 
acquisition radar for Nike Hercules. Army 
Missile Command, Huntsville, Ala. 

— R. G. LcTourneau, Inc., Longview, Tex. 
$5,366,150. 750-lb. demolition bombs. Am- 
munition Procurement & Supply Agency, 
Joliet, HI. 

— Kollsman Instrument Corp., Elmhurst, 
N.Y. $1,062,026, Firing dcviCM for anti- 
personnel mines. Bridgcixirl, Conn. Pica- 
tinny Arsenal, Dover, N.J. 

— General Motors, Kokomo, Ind. $2,182,060. 
Radio transmitters and receivers. Elec- 
tronics Command, Philadelphia, Pa. 

21 — Standard Container Co., Montclair, N.J. 
$1,660,000. Ammunition packing boxes. 
Homervllle, Ga. Frankford Arsenal, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

— Rrads Machine Products, Gadsden, Ala. 
$3,062,040. Rooster and safety devices foi- 
nrtillcry fuses. Ammunition Procurement 
& Supply Agency, Joliet. 111. 

— Chrysler Corp., Centerline, Mich. $1,964,- 
064. Fork lift trucks, Warren, Mich. Mo- 
bility Equipment Command, St. Louis, Mo. 
— Anthony Co., Streator, 111. $1,028,980. 

Pork lift trucks. Mobility Equipment 
Command, St. Louis, Mo. 

22 — General Motors, Detroit, Mich, $15,000,000, 
Metal parts for 106mm high explosive pixi- 
jectiles, St. Louis, Mo. Ammunition Pro- 
curement & Supply Agency, Joliet, 111. 

— Weatherliead Co., Cleveland, Ohio. $1,164,- 
696. Pressure plates for 4.2-inch enrtrldge 
aSBcmliea. Ammunition Procurement & 
Supply Agency, Joliet, HI. 

—Pensacola Construction Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. $1,068,650. Work on the Mississiiipi 
River and Tributnries-GhanncI Improve- 
ment Project. Near Greenville, Miss, and 
Lake Village, Ark. Engineer Dist., Vicks- 
burg, Hiss. 

— hlassman Construction Co. and A1 Johnson 
Constrnelion Co., Kansas City, Mo. $28,- 
662,646, Work on the Kaskaakin River 
Navigation Project. Ellis Grove, 111. En- 
gineer Dist., St. Louis, Uo. 

— Johnson Corp,, Bclievue, Ohio. $1,000,764. 
H4-ton cargo trailers. Tank Automotive 
Command, Warren, Mich. 

— Kol-Gnr Rl/g. Co., Prlmoa. Pn. $1,068,760. 
28-voit generator sets. Mobility Equip- 
ment Command, St. Louis, Mo. 

—Litton Systems, Van Nuys, Cnllf. $2,640,- 
620. Data Converters, Coordinated Ah- De- 
fense Systems. Van Nuys and Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Army Missile Command, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

26— Honeywell, Inc,, Tampa, Fla, $6,600,000. 
Classlfled electronics equipment. Elec- 
tronics Command, Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

— Litton Systems, Woodland Hills, Calif. $1,- 

600,000. Airborne navigation syslema for 
OV-lD Mohawk helicopters and Bnelllnry 
items. Electronics Command, Fort Mon- 
mouth, N.J. 

—RCA, Van Nuys. Calif. $1,000,000. Glnsai- 
Aed olcctronlcs equipment. Electronics 
Command, Fort Monmouth, N.J, 

— Mason Rust, Pittsburgh, Pa, $7,780,000. 
Reactivation of facilities at Gateway Army 
Ammunition Plant, St. Louis, Mo. Engi- 
neer Dist., Kansas City, Mo. 

26 — Ford Motors, Dearborn, Mich. $84,840,026. 
^4-tpn utility trucks. Highiand Park, 
Hleh. General Purpose Vehicles Project 
Manager, Warren, Mich. 

—Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago. HI. $2,186,- 
480, Motal parts for 66mm rocket fuzes. 
Ammunition Procurement & Sunnlv 
Agency, Joliet, HI. 

— Stanford Research Institution, Menlo Park, 
Calif. $2,098,784. Antimlssllo Miaailc Sys- 
tem study. Nike-X Project Ofllce, Rod- 
stone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala. 

— List & Clark Construction Co., Overland 
Park, Kan. $1,174,432. Construction of a 
new roadway and bridge at Stockton Res- 
ervoir, Stockton, Ho. Engineer Diet,, Kan- 
sas City, Ho. 

— IrfI Service Corp., Mid W<Ht City, Okla. 
$3,895,794. Maintenance of Army aircraft. 
Aviation Materiel Command, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


— Dynnlectron Corn., Fort Worth, Tex. $2 - 
938,932. Maintenance of Army ntrcrnfl, 
Aviation Materiel Command. St. Louis, Mo*i 
—Boeing Co.. Mol-ton, Pn. $1,338,630, Rotary- 
heads for CH-47 helicoptera. $1,116 624 
Inspection rand repair of CH-47A aircraft’ 
Aviation Materiel Command, St. Louis, Mo! 

27 — National Presto Industries, Eaii Claire 
Wis. $10,000,000. Motal parts for I05mtn 
projectiles. Amnumition Proenvemont & 
Supply Agency, Joliet. 111. 

—Supreme Products Corp., Chicago, III gl . 
614,100. Metal parts for 760.1b. bomb nose 
fuzes. Ammunition Prociiremcut & Sun- 
ply Agency, Joliet, 111, 

—Avionics, Inc., South Hend, Ind, $1 8ie . 
644, Cable Bssemblies for 260 nnd 600 lb 
bombs. Amiminitlon Procurement & Sui»- 
ply Agency, Joliet, III. 

—Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago, HI. $1,228,. 
200, Metal parts for fiOmin rocket fiizcd 
Ammunition Procurement & Simnlv 
Agency, Joliet. III. onppiy 

—Morrison Kmidsen Co., South fintc. Calf/ 
81,176,600. Sealing the site crstnmtior; 
area at Uig New Molonea Darn on the 
SlanislauH River in California, Coins of i 
JCnifincerH. 

— Urczina Construction Co., Rapid City S I) 
nnd Korslioj Coiialriictlon Co., Illnir’Neb' 
$1,030,006. Construction of n levee along 
the Missouri lllvoi- near Bellevue. Nob 
C-orps of ICngincors. 

Corp.. Wntci-Ino. Il^^va. 
$3,666,800. 2.76.inch rocket wai-honds, Ani- 

idfet ‘in ^ '■‘’®‘"'®"^°'R * Supply Agency, 

Columlnis, Ohio. 

point dotonntiiig fuzes, Westerville, Ohio 

AH’oZ'.'Se,, 

-Honeywell, Inc., Hopkins. Minn. Sl.CRD,- 

Mu n fi'. ‘'ni'tridges. 

Now Brighton, Minn. Ammunitiim I'ro- 
oiiroment & Supply Agency, Joliet, III 
--Supreme Products, Clilcago, III. $1,606,000, 
Metal parts for 760-lb. bomb noac fuzoa. 
Ammunition Proouroment & Suptily 
Agency, Joliet, HI. oupiuy 

—Grand Machining Co., Detroit, Mich. $1,. 

014,000. filmin mortar iin nssomblios. Voro 
Bench, Fla. Ammunition Procurement & 
Supply Agency, Joliet, HI. 

-Page Aircraft Maintenance, ine., Ln^vton. 
Okin, $16,700,000. Aircraft mniuteimncc 
for rotary and fixed wing aircraft nl Fnrt 
n . f ■ Stewart, fin,, from 

Oct. 1, 1007 tlirmigh Juno 30, 1968. IHir- 
clmsing and Contracting Olilco, Fort 
Rucker, Ala. 

—Sylynnln Electric Products, WElliamsvil lo. 
N.Y. $2,788,718. Light observation lioH- 
coptor avionics pncItngoB. EIcctronica 
Command, Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

~r.;, Tei'iytown, N.Y. $2,- 

621.071). Dry baUerles for night vision slto 
weapons. Lexington, N.G, Elcclroiiica 
Command, I'liiladelphla, Pa. 

— Hupp Corp., Canton, Ohio, $1,737,701, 20 
horsepower Industrial onginos. Mobilitv 
Equliimcnt Command, St. Louis, Mo. 

20— Uniroynl, Inc., New York, N.Y. $71,46^.-. 
016. VnriouH explosives. lOOmm iiroJeclHca, ' 
ulul mnlntonujico niul eiipiiort atsrvicoa. Am* 
munition Procurement & Supply Agency. ' 
Joliet, 111. 

— Olln Mnthlesnn Chemical Corp., East AI- ' 
^“*1.' Nl- $07,840,6X7. MlBcelEnncoun pro- 
pellant charges; bag loading; and nmln- 
lonnnco nnd support services, Charlea- 
town, Ind. Ammunition Procuretnenl & 
Supply Agency, Joliet, III. 

— Day & Zlramotmnn, Philndolphin, I*n. $62,- 
070,874, Loiuling, nssombling nnd iineklnfr 
miscellnnoous medium caliber items iintl 
components. Texarkana, Tex, Ammuni- 
tion Proeuromont & Supply Agency, Joliet, 

—KIsco Co., St. Louis, Mo. $10,650,009, 
106mm cartridge cnsca, AmmunUion Pro- 
oiiromont & Supply Agency, Joliet, III. 

— Olln Mnthlcson Chemical Corp,, East Al- 
ton, HI, $6,126,468. Ball powder, nitric 
neid, nnd maintenance nnd Biipporl sorv- 
loes. Bamboo, Wis. Ammunition Procure- 
ment & Supply Agency, Joliet, III. 

— Kennedy Van Saun Corp., Danville, Pn, 
$4,628,200. Metal parts for lOJinun pro- 
jectiles. Ammunition Procurement & Sui>- 
ply Agency, Joliet, 111. 

— Canadian Commercial Corp., Ottawa, Qati- 
nda. $8,174,876. 106mm cartridge caeca. 
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QueLec City, Cuniicia. Ammunition Pro- 
ciii'omont & Supply ABomiy, Joliet, 111. 

B — FMC Corn., New Ym-U, N.Y. 82,970,249. 
Protluction of n clnsailied (iKeiil ; niul miiin- 
tcnaiice ami support services, Newjiort. 
Ind. Ammunition Procurement & Supply 
Anency, Joliet, 111. 

— Knvonna Arsenal, Inc., AUron, Ohio. $2,- 
363,390. Mnintennnce and support services 
nt the Ammunition Plant, Ravenna, Ohio. 
Ammunition Procurement & Supply 
Aponcy, Joliet, 111, 

— Ribbs Mfflr. & Research Corp., Janeaville, 
Wia. 31,638,000. Metal parts for 2.76-ineh 
rocket fuzes. Ammunition Procurement & 
Supply Agency, Joliet, 111. 

— Stcwnrt-Wnrncr Corp., Indianapolis, Iiul, 
81,618,617. Metal parts for 760-lb, bomb 
nose fuze.s. Ammunition Procurement & 
.Supply Atrency, Joliet, 111, 

—Honeywell, Inc.. Hupkins, Minn. $1,668,- 
678. Metal part.s for fuzes for 40mm cnr- 
tridges. New UriKhton. Minn. Ammuni- 
tion Procurement & Supply Agency, Joliet, 

—Medico Inciustries, Wilkes-IJarro, Pa, $1,- 

404,000. 2.76-inch rocket warheads, Ani- 
miinitioii Procurement & Supply Agency, 
Joliet, III, 

—niichmann Spark Wheel Corp., Long la- 
land, City, N,Y. $1,203,290. Carti’idwe con- 
tainer extension for the 4.2-inch cartridge, 
Commack, N.Y. Ammimition Procurement 
& Supply Agency, Joliet, 111, 

— Nash-Hnmmoucl, Inc.. City of Industry, 
Calif. $1,222,787. Plastic canisters W the 
Tncticnl Fighter Dispensing Munitions Pro- 
gram. Ammunition Procurement & Supply 
Agency, Joliet, III. 

— Buinva Watch Co., Jackson Heights, N.Y. 
$1,026,000, Metal parts for fuzes for 81mni 
cartridges. Valley Stream, N.Y. Ammuni- 
tion Procurement & Supply Agency, Joliet, 


—Western Electric, Now York, N.Y. $6,018,- 
5^-1" Nike Hercules and Improved 

Nike Hercules engineering services. Uurl- 
irigton, N.C,, Santa Monica, Calif, and 
Syrnouao, N.Y. Army Missile Command, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

Newport Oench, Calif, $4,- 
024,297. Incor))oratlon of major linprovo- 
into the Clinparrol Air Defense 
Ciiildcd Missile System. Army Missile 
Command, Huntsville, Ala. 

— Martin-Marietta, Orlando, Fla. $3,668,208. 
I ower Station for the Pershing missile 
system. $1,684,686. Installation of modi- 
licAtioii kits in supjiort of the Porshlng 
weapons system. Army Missile Commanct, 
Ilunlsville, Ala. 

— Corp., Newport Heach, Calif. 

51.600.000, Extension of engineering serv- 
ices on the Shillelagh missile system. Army 
Missile Command, Huntavillo, Ala. 

—Western Electric, Now York, N.Y. $43,- 

420.000. Additional eifort on the Niko-X 
Iteaearch & Development Program, Syra- 
cuse. N.Y. ; Whippnny, N.J.; Bedford. 

Orlando, Pin, and Burlinglon, N.C. 
Njtco-X Project O/Dce, Redstone Arsenal, 
JiuiUsvllle, Ain. 

Appliance Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
$8,046,417, Field protective masks. Es- 
mond, It. I. Edgowood Arsenal, Md. 

— Hoeing Co., Morton. Pa. $6,000,000. CH.47 
Chinook Holicojiters, and engineering and 
procurement data. Aviation Materiel Com- 
mand. St. Louis, Mo. 

—AVCO Corp., Stratford, Conn. $6,900,076. 
rD3-L-13 engines for UH-I Ivoguols heli- 
copters. Aviation Materiel Command, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

—Rnythoon Co., Norwood, Mass. $4,902,000. 
Communications equipment. North Digh- 
ton. Mass. Electronics Command, Philn- 
dolphin. Pa. 

—General Electric, Sprlngdeld. Mass. $4,- 
772.082. Production of the M-73E1 mn- 
cliiiie gun. Army Weapons Command, 
Rock Island, 111. 

— Litton Systems, Van Nuya, Calif. $3,217,- 
OOO. Scientific and technical effort to sup- 
port the combat development command ex- 
perimentation during FY 1068. Fort Ord, 
Calif. Northwest Procurement Agency, 
Oakland, Calif. 

Systems, Pasadena, Calif. 
$1,500,000. Work on the Night Vision Pro- 
grnm. Pomona, Calif, Electronics Com- 
mand, Forth Monmouth, N.J. 

— General Motors, Kokomo, Ind. $1,007,190. 
Radio transmitters and receivers. Elec- 
tronics Command, Philadelphia, Pa. 


— LockhoecI Aircraft, Uetuchen, N.J. $1,OOB,- 
063. Work requit^ to prove the perform- 
ance relntivc to the facility and onsite 
acceptance testing program for Stage 1 
nnci II of the Integrated Wide Bund Com- 
niunlcntioH System now being installed in 
Southeast Asia. Procurement Dlv., Fort 
Iluaehxica, Arig. 



DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

1 — American Mfg, Co. of Tex., Fort Worth, 
Tex. $19,320,000. 500-Ib. bomb bodies. 

Navy Ships Parts Control Center, Mechan- 
icsbiii'g, Pa. 

— United Aircraft, Norwalk, Conn. $1,E37,- 
707. Spare parts for test acts used to check 
AN/APQ88/02/103/112 nystcraa on A-CA 
ntrcrafl. Avlittioa Supply Ofllce, Philadcl- 
phin, Pn, 

6 — Sperry Rand Carp,, Ilriatol. Tonn. $7,082,- 
444. Wing, dn, and guidance and control 
sections fur Shrike missllco. Naval Air 
Systems Command. 

— Johns Hopkins University, Silver Spring, 
M(l. $3,482,620. Research and development 
on the Talcs missile. Naval Ordnance 
Syatems Command, 

— Texas Instruments, Inc., Dallas, Tex. $13.- 
828,120. Wing, Rns, and guidance and 
control sections for Shrike misBilca. Naval 
Air Systems Command. 

— Wlllnmctto Iron & Steel Co,, Portland Ore. 
$1,223,685, Regular uvcrhiiul of tlie land- 
ing shin, dock USS Point Ditlance (LSD- 
31). Supervisor of Shipbuilding, Thirteenth 
Nnynl Dist., Seattle, Wash. 

6 — Automatic Sprinkler Co.. Carrollton, Tex, 
$16,217,160. Fin asacmbllcs for MK 82 
bomba. Navy Shipa Parts Control Center, 
Mcchnnlcsburtf, Pn. 

7 — Sandora AsaociatcR, Naahun, N.H. $2,660,- 
437. Cc)Itttnnc^d baaic engineering and dc- 
vcloimicnt of nn nlr droppable ASW sono- 
buoy Byatcm, Naval Air Syatcans Com- 
mand. 

— Conaoiiilatcd Diesel Electric Co., Old 
(irecnwich. Conn. $2,064,260. 76 aircraft 
rofuellng tank-lrucka. Midwest Div., Naval 
Facilities Engineering Commnnd, Great 
Lakes, HI. 

— Dytiell Elcclronica Corp., Plainvtew, N.Y, 
$2,036,320. Production of radar Bets for 
the Navy and for Australln. Naval Ord- 
nance SyetemB Command. 

—RCA, Princeton. N.J. $2,000,000. Six 
navigation satolHtcs. Special Projects 
Ofllce, 

3 — Datli Iron Works Corp., Rath, Maine. $38,- 

451.000. Repair nnd modernlHition of six 
guided inlBsilc frigates. Naval Ship Sys- 
Icms Commnnd. 

—Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., 
Bethpnge, N.Y, $10,266,000. Research and 
development on tbo BA-6B aircraft. Naval 
Air SyBtentB Command. 

—Sperry Rand Corp., Long Island City, N.Y. 
$4,200,000. Production of computcra to be 
Installed In the subsystem of gunilro con- 
trol syatems, Naval Ordnance Syatoma 
Command. 

—United Aircraft, Stratford, Conn. $1,000,- 
000. Increase of long lend time effort for 
HH-3E helicopters for (lie Air Force. Naval 
Air Systems Command. 

11— McDonnell Douglas Co., St. Louie, Mo. 
$48,300,000. Long lead time effort In sup- 
port of procurement of F-4& and P-4D air- 
craft Naval Air Systema Command, 

—Sporty Rand Corp., Great Neck, N.Y. $1,- 

144.000. Engineering effort to perform a 
research nnd development program on 
'Palos guided missile Are control ajratems. 
Naval Ordnance Systems Command. 

12 — General Precision, Inc., Riverdalc, Md. $8,- 
071.846. Training devices for P-8C pro- 
totype aircraft. Naval Training Device 
Center, Orlando, Fla. 


—RCA, Princeton, N.J. 34,328.370. Six Navy 
navigation aatelEites, Special Projecta Of- 
fice. 

— North American Aviation, Anaheim, Calif. 
$2,121,000. Modification nnd fabrication of 
ships inertial navigation system eauipment. 
Naval Ship Systema Command. 

— Control Data Corp., Minneapolis, Minn. 
$1,800,000. Incrcnse in the capacity of the 
basic control data 6400 compvitcr systema 
at the Fleet Numerical Weather Facility, 
Monterey, Calif. Arden Hillfi, Minn, Naval 
Postgraduate School, Monterey, Calif, 

13 — Lockheed Aircraft, Burbank, Calif. $26,- 
000,000. Configiirnlion cliange in P-3H air- 
craft nnd for nasoointed ongiiieoring, plnn- 
ning and tooling. Naval Air Byatems 
Coiiimaud. 

—United Aircraft, East Mnrtford, Conn. $3.- 
889,303. Partial convcvHioii of n cost plus 
incentive fee letter contract for PlinBC 11 
development of TF-30-P-12 engines. Naval 
Air Systems Conimuiul. 

— Magnnvox Co., Fort Wnync, liul. $1,166,- 
870, Basic cngInecrinB anil development 
of an air droppablo aonobuoy ayatem. Naval 
Air Systems Gonimaiul. 

— Lockheed Aircraft, Hiirbnnlc, Calif. $1,- 
000,000. Avionics equipment for P-BB nlr- 
crafl. Naval Air Systems Command. 

— American Mfg. Co. of Tox., Fort Worth, 
Tex. $10,807,420. 38 caliber projectiles. 

Navy Ships Parts Control Center, Me- 
chnniesbiii'g, Pn. 

— CurtiB-Wright Corp., Wood-Rldgc, N.J. 
$1,024,605. Kits in auppm't of aircraft en- 
gincs. Aviation Supply Ofllce, Pliiladel- 
phia, Pn. 

14 — Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., 
Ilethpoge, N.Y. $64,470,690. A-0A aircraft. 
Naval Air Systems Command. 

— WcBlhighouac Electric, PittabiirgU, Pa, 
§17,178,806. Designing nnd furnlahing 
aiielear propiilBion conipononlB. Naval 
Ship Systems Command. 

— Conco Engineering Works, Mendota, 111. 
$1,470,000. MK 77, MOD 2, BOO-lb. bombs. 
Naval Ordnance Systems Command, 

— I,. H. Prlcstcr & Son, Meridian. Miss. SI.- 
146,060. Canslruction of a HOQ addition 
nt the Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Merid- 
ian, Miss. Southeast Dlv., Naval FneUltlea 
Knginccviiig Command, 

■ — Canadian Commercial, Ottawa, Canada. 
$2,600,000. Strueturnl componcnls for the 
attack aircraft carrier USS MIDWAY 
(CVA-41). Montreal, Oanatln, Navy Sup- 
ply Center, Oakland, Calif. 

16— R. G. Wcbli, Inc., Riverside, Calif. 
$2,870,000. Construction uf housing imlls 
ul the Long Bench, Calif, , Naval Stnlion, 
Southwest Dlv., Naval Facilities Engineer- 
ing Command, San Diego, Calif, 

Ig — Norris Industries, Los Angolca, Calif. $26,- 
548,622. MIC 82 bomb bodies. Navy Ships 
Parts Control Contor, Mechanleaburg, Pa. 

—Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., 
Bothpage, N.Y. $20,800,000. AOA nlrcraft, 
Navnl Air SyalomB Command. 

— North American Aviation, Anaholin. Oaltf. 
$0,300,000. AN/ASIl-12 bomb navigation 
Hyalema for RA-6C aircraft. Navnl Supply 
SyBlcniB Command. 

— North American Avintlon, McGregor, Tex. 
$1,476,600, IncronBO limitation of authorl- 
aation for Shrike mlsallcs. Naval Air Sys- 
tems Command. 

— General Dynamics, Pomoiin, Cnllf, $6,040,- 
OOO. Standard Arm Missile procuromeiU. 
Naval Air Syetems Commnnd. 

20 — FMC Corp., San Jose, Gnlif. $1,410,320, 
Kondwlicoi asscmbKcs nnd rondwhccl capa 
for Landing Vclilclea. Marine Corps. 

21 — United Aircraft, East Hartford. Conn. 
$366,867,401, Moditlcatlun to nn exieling 
contract of $336,000,280 lor TF36-P-12 and 
TF30-P-3 engines for tho Navy nnd Air 
Force. Naval Air Systems Commnnd. 

— United Aircraft, Stratford, Conn, $2,873,- 
784, S-61-R lioIicoptcrB for the, Air Force. 
Naval Air Systems Command. 

— General Dynamlea, San Diego, Calif. $1,- 
218,060. Testing and equipping of two 
newly developed prototype ocean data 
buoys to be used for a major new seletitlflo 
progrom designed to collect oceanographic 
nnd meteorological data in tho North Pa- 
cific. OfHeo of Naval Research. 

82— General Electric, WaBhlnglon, D.O. $6,- 
067,081. Support services for Polnrla fire 
control and support equipment, Pittsfield, 
Msbb. Special Projects ORlcc. 
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— InternationDl Telephone & Telegraph 

Corp., Nutley, N.J. 81.799.879. Omega 
navigation sets, including repair parta, 
training, engineering services and data 
support. Naval Ship Systems Command. 

— Hazeltine Corp., Little Neck, N.Y. 81.462.- 
281. Detection/transmitting sets. Naval 
Air Systems Command. 

—LTV Aerospace Corp., Dallas. Tex. $6.- 
009.000. Increase the limitation of authori- 
zation for long lead time effort for A-7D 
aircraft for the Air Force. Nava! Air 
Systems Command. 

25— Defoe Shipbuilding Co., Bay City, Mich. 
817,818,739. Design and construction of 
two medium surveying ships. Naval Ship 
Systems Command. 

— Rendlx Corp., Mishawaka, Ind. S16i067.- 
021. FY 1908 funding for production of 
guidance, control and airframe units for 
the Tales missile. Naval Ordnance Systems 
Command. 

— Lockheed Missiles & Space Co., Sunny- 
vale, Calif. 87.060,364. Development effort 
related to the Poseidon missile system. 
Special Projects Ollice. 

— General Dynamics. Pomona, Calif. 88,000,- 
000. Increase to the limitation of authori- 
zation for Standard Army missiles. Navnl 
Air Systems Command. 

— Varo, Inc., Garland, Tex. 82,086,346. 
Guided missile launchers. Naval Air Sys- 
tems Command. 

— Hughes Aircraft, Culver City, Calif. $2,- 
000,000. Installment funding for Phoenix 
missile system. Naval Air Systems Com- 
mand. 

— Royal Industries, Santa Ana, Calif. 81.- 
619,535, 600-gallon external auxiliary fuel 
tanks. Naval Air Systems Command. 

— International Telephone & Telcgrapii 
Corp., Fort Wayne, Ind. 81.836,280. MK 
3 MOD 0 electronic assemblies for the 
Shrike missile fuzing system. Naval Air 
Systems Command. 

26 — Norris Industries, Los Angeles. Calif. $9,- 
690,392. 250*lb. bomb bodies. Navy Ships 
Parts Control Center, Mechanicsbiirg, Pa. 

— North American Aviation, Columbus, Ohio. 
85,990,260. OV-lOA aircraft for the Marine 
Corps, Naval Air Systems Command. 

27— U.S. Sicel, Pittsburgh, Pa, 83,468,240. 
260-lb. bomb bodies. McKeesport, Pa. 
Navy Shlp.s Parts Control Center, Mechan- 
iesburg, Pa. 

— Lockheed Missiles & Space Co., Sunnyvale, 
Calif. 82,300,000. Long lend materials' for 
the Polaris missile system. Special Projects 
Ofllce. 

— Akwa-Downey Construction Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wls. 82,260,067. Construction of 
bachelor oftieer's quarters and a mess ad- 
dition at the Navnl Training Center, San 
Diego, Calif. Southwest Div., Naval Fnelil- 
ties Engineering Command, San Diego, 
Calif. 


— Westinghouse Electric, Baltimore. Md. $1,- 
448,700. APD-7 side-looking radar sys- 
tems for installation in RA-5C aircraft. 
Aviation Supply Ofllce, Philadelphia, Pa. 
— Bethlehem Steel, Terminal Island, Calif. 
$1,862,860, Regular overhaul of the land- 
ing ship, dock USS Cabildo (LSD-lflj. 
Supervisor of Shipbuilding, Eleventh Nav- 
al Dlst., Long Beach, Calif. 

28— Poloron Products, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
810,518,974. Conical fm assemblies for 
600-lb bombs. Scranton, Pa. Naval Ships 
Parts Control Center, Mechanlcsburg, Pa. 
— Lasko Metal Products, West Chester, Pn 
88.903.106. MK 14 MOD 1 retard fln as- 
semblies for 260-lb. bombs. Hughestown, 
Pn. Navy Ships Parts Control Center, 
Mechanicsbiirg, Pn. 

— Dell_ Industries, Wayeross, Ga. $4,864,688. 
Conical fin assemblies for 600-lb. bombs. 
Navy Ships Parts Control Center, Mechan- 
lcsburg, Pa. 

Straightline Mfg. Co., Cornwells Heights, 
Pa, $3,464,434. Conical fin assemblies for 
MK 81, 260-1b. bombs. Navy Ships Parts 
Control Center, Mechanlcsburg, Pn. 

20— Raytheon Co.. Bedford, Mass, $2,878,000. 
Research and development of the Sparrow 
AIM-7F guided missile. Naval Air Systems 
Command. 


Electronics Co., Hawthon 
Calif. 81.686,087. AN/SRN-12 Omega i 
celvers. Naval Electronics Systems Co 
mand. 



DEPARTMENT OF THE 
AIR FORCE 

1 — Chromalloy American Corp.. New York, 
N.Y. 82,949,142. Repair of J-67, J-76 and 
TF-33 aircraft engines. West Nyack, N.Y, 
San Antonio Air Materiel Area, (AFLC), 
Kelly AFB, Tex. 

—Boeing Co., Seattle, Wash. $64,104,663. 
Modernization of the Minuteman force. 
Knobnostcr, Mo. Space and Missile Sys- 
tems Organization (AFSC), Norton AFH, 
Calif. 

— McDonnell-Douglaa Corp., Santa Monica, 
Calif. $2,613,188. Design, development, 
fabrication and testing of a Titan IIIC 
payload system. Sluice and Missile Systems 
Organization, (AFSC), Norton AFB, Calif. 

— -Boeing Co., Seattle, Wash. $1,027,107. 
Modernization of the Minuteman Force, 
Space and Missile Systems Organizatinii, 
(AFSC), Norton APB, Calif. 

6 — Western Electric, New York, N.Y. $4,846,- 
284. Engineering support of missiic guid- 
ance systems. Burlington, N.G. Space and 
Missile Systems Organization, (AFSC), 
Los Angeles. Calif. 

— Boeing Co., Seattle, Wash. $2,100,000. 
Engineering services in support of Minute- 
man missile systems. Space and Missile 
Systems Organization, (AFSC), Los 
Angeles, Calif, 

— Northrop Corp,, Hawthorne, Calif. $10,- 
431,700. T-38 aircraft. Acronautlcnl Sys- 
tems Div., (AFSC), Wright-Pattei-son AFB, 
Ohio. 

— Hughes Aircraft, Los Angeles, Cnlif. $2,- 
600,000. Electronic countermeasure equip- 
ment. Aeronautical Systems Div., (AFSC), 
Wright-Pattorson AFB, Ohio, 

—RCA, Morristown, N.J. $2,600,000. FT‘S/ 
06 radar system. Electronic Systems Div., 
(AFSC), L. G, linnscom Field, Mn.ss. 

6 — North American Aviation, Anaheim, Cnlif. 
$1,420,876, ftlanufacture of spare parts in 
support of the guidance and control sys- 
tem of Minuteman II missiles. Ogden Air 
Materiel Area, (AFLC), Hill AFB, Utali. 

7 — Alresearch Mfg. Co., Phoenix, Arlz, $1,- 
244,088, hlanufacturc of gna turbine com- 
pressors. San Antonio Air Materiel Aren, 
(AFLC), Kelly AFB, Tex. 

8 — United Aircraft, East Hartford, Conn. $4,- 
720,081. Manufacture and castings and 
forgings to be used to produce spare pnvta 
a'ppilcabic to TF-33 and J-67 engines. San 
Antonio Air Materiel Area. (AFLC), Kelly 
AFB, Tex. 

12 — Gary Aircraft Corp., Victoria, Tex, 81,- 
090,863. Inspection and rcimir of C-64 
aircraft. Warner Robins Air Materiel Area, 
(AFLC), Robins AFB, Gn. 

—Sargent Fletclicr Co., El Monte, Calif,. $1,- 
424,167. Manufacture of cxtcrnnl auxiliary 
tanks and pylons for P-4 aircraft. Ogden 
Air Materiel Area, (AFLC), Hill AFB, 
Utah. 

13 — Radiation, Inc., Melbourne. Fla. $1,902,- 
818. Modification of radar components. Air 
Force Eastern Test Range, Patrick AFB, 
Fla. 

— General Electric, Arkansas City, Kan. $1,- 
862,224, Overhaul and modification of J-86 
engines and components. Oklahoma City 
Air Materiel Area, (AFLC), Tinker AFB, 
Okla. 

—General Electric, Philadelphia, Pn. $1,160,- 
000. Production of n re-entry system for 
ballistic missiles. Space and Missile Sys- 
tems Organization, (AFSC), Norton AFB, 
Calif. 

16 — TRW, Inc., Redondo Beach, Oniif. $16,463,- 
196. Development support of the Minute- 
man weapon system for FY 1988. $10,390,- 
036. Nondcvelopment support of the Mln- 
uteman weapon system for FY 1068. 
Norton AFB, Calif. Space and Missile 
Systems Organization, (AFSC), Norton 
APB, Calif, 


— Lockheed Missile & Space Co., Sunnyvale, 
Cnlif. 81,660.000. Deveiopment improvc- 
nionts for the Agenn Hpace vehicle. SpnctlfS 
find Missile Systems Orgniiizotion. 
(AFSC), Norton AFB, Cnlif. 

— Avco Corp., Wilmington. Mass, 82,800,000. 
Design, doveloiimenl, fnbricaLion. testing 
find Qvnliiation of the Minuteman IIA re- 
entry vehicle. Siincc and Misailc Systems 
Organization, (AFSC), Norton AFll, Caltf. 

18 — Kainnn Corp., Bloomfield, Conn. S1,799.I&9. 
Replncement s|inre part.s for HH— 13 heli- 
copters. Warner RoliiiiH Air Materiel Area, 
(AFLC), Robins AF'B, Gn. 

Aerojet Geiierni, Sacramento, Cnlif. $5,- 

000,000. Manufacture of first niiii second 
singe enginoa for the Titan III. Space anti 
Missile Systems Organization, (AFSC), 
Los Angelos, Calif, 

AVCO Corp., Wilmington, Maas. 85,000,- 

000. Development aiul production of mis- 
sile penetration aids. Space and Missile 
Systems Organization, (AFSC), Ln.i An- 
geles, Cnlif. 

— Boeing Co., Seattle, Wash, 86,000,000. In- 
stnllntiun of ii UIIF antenna systom. Miriol , 
AFB, N.D. Space and Missile Syslonts I 
Organization, (AFSC), Lo.s Aiigdos. Cnlif. 

— Cessna Aircraft, Wichita, Kfiii. 84,693,000. 
Prtidntcion of T-37 aircraft. Acronnutical 
Systems Div., (AFSC), WriBlU-Palterson 
AFB, Ohio. 

— Control Data Corp., Minneapolis, Miiiri. 
81,760,947, Rental of automiUic dntn pTOC- 
cssing oquipmonl nl i’atrick AFi), l-'la. 
Air Force ICastern Tost Rango, Patrick 
AFB, Fla. 

— Libby Welding Co., Kansas City, Mo. Sl.- 
440,884. Mnmifaclnre of generator sola 
(A/MH2A-C0). SncramenUi Air Materiel 
Aren, (AFLC), McClelInn AFH, Cnlif. 

— Xliiiled Aircraft, East iriu'tfonl, Cnnri, 
$6,000,0(10. Work on iiroinilHinn synteins 
for liigli peiTormanco striitegic aircraft. 
Aeronautical Systems Div., (AI''SC), 
Wvight-l’ntlei'Kon AFB, Ohio. 

ll)„North American Aviation, Cnnugn i'nrk, 
Cnlif. SLOOO.OOO. Ovcrliniil of propiilaioii 
Biibaystoms. Neosho. Mo. Space and Missile 
Systems Organization, (A1''SC), I, os An- 
geles, Calif. 

— General Motors, Indianapolia, Ind. 86,002,- 
770. Aircraft ougiiie ilevoloinneul work. 
Aeronautical Systems Div., (AFSC), 
Wrigiit-Pntlerson AFB. Oliio. 

— Mitre Corp., Hodfonl, Mass. 816, 835. COO. 
Research anil devoloiinienl for syslciiin 
engineering anil technieal clii'cctloii in the 
field of commiind and control sysleniH. 
iCIecli'onic Systems Div., (AFSC), I,. (1. 
llnnseom F’lold, Mass, 

20— --I-car Siogler, Inr., (Iranil Rapids, Midi. 

81,779,400. Mamifacture of nirhorne com- 
puter components. Ain-oimiitical Syslr-ms 
Div., (AFSC), Wriglit-Pntlcrson Al'H. 
Ohio. 

21 — Airoscnrcli Mfg. Co., I’hociiix, Ariz. $1.- 
760,243. Overhaul services for gas liirlilite 
engines. Oklaliomn City Air Mnterlu! Ai'cn, 
(AF'LC), Tinker AF'B, Okla. 

—RCA, Bnriinglon, Mass. $2.71)8.Ui)D. Dc-vcI- 
opmenl of an airbmme diitn nntninnlinn. . 
system. F.leelronics Systems Div., lAl'‘SO), 
L. (1. Haiiscom F'iold, Mass, 

22 — Emerson Electric Co., SI. Lmiis, Mo. 52,- 
075,701. Priulnetion of nutomalic teat 
equipment for l''-lll aircraft. San Antnaifa 
Air Materiel Area, (AFLC), Kelly AFll. 
Tex, 

— AVCO Corp., Wilmington, Mnas. $1,123,- 
000. Work on a re-ealry vehicle |iri)gr«m. 
Space and Missile SyslemB Orgiiniznlloti, 
(AFSC), Norton AFB, Calif. 

26 — Lockheed Missiles & Space Co., Sunny- 
vale. Calif. 51,200,328. Agena Innncli Herv-. 
ices at Vunilcnborg AFB, Cnlif. for pcrloil 
Oct. I, 1007 through Seiit. 30. 1968. Space 
and Missile Systems Organization, (AFSC), 
Norton AFB. Cnlif. 

— Lear Siegler, Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
$1,200,000. Time complinneo technical order 
niHliiting on G-141 aircraft. Fairfleltt, t 
Calif. Oklnhomn City Air Materiel Aren.i, 
(AFLC), Tinker AFB, Okln. M 

26 — Fairchild Illllor Corp., Fiirmlngdalo, N.Y. 
$1,320,600. Munnfnctin'c of nioiliflcntloii 
kits for P-106 aircraft, Sacramento Air 
Materiel Area, (AFLC), McClellan AFH. 
Cnlif. 

— Lockheed Misaiica & Space Co., SunnyvAle, 
Cnlif. $1,230,301. Agenn launch acrvlcos ni 
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the Enstern Test Range, Fla. Space & 

. Missile Systems Organization, (AFSC), 
^ Norton APB, Calif. 

27 — Cessna Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kan. $6,- 

320.000. Production of additional A-37B 
aircraft, spare parts and aerospace ground 
eciiiipmont. Aeronautical Systems Div., 
(AFSC). Wright-Pnttereon AFB, Ohio. 

— Lockheed Aircraft, Jamaica. N.Y. $7,904.- 
629. Inspection, rejinir and maintenance of 
C-121 aircraft. Sacramento Air Materiel 
Aren. (AFLC). McClellan AFB, Calif. 

— Chromalloy Corp., San Antonio, Tex. $1,- 
268,864, Repair of J-67 and J-76 engine 
compressor blades. San Antonio Air Mate- 
riel Area. (AFLC). Kelly AFB, Tex. 

28 — Motorola, Scottsdale, Ariz. $5,666,000. 
Fuzes and related equipment for aircraft 
ordnance. Aeronautical Systems Div,, 
(AFSC), Wright-Pattevaon AFB, Ohio. 

— Hamilton Standard, Windsor Looks, Conn. 
$3,626,000, Development, procurement and 
support of astronaut pressure suit systems 
for the Manned Orbiting Laboratory Sys- 
tems Program. Manned Orbiting Labora- 
tory Systems Program OfTice, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

— Lockheed Aircraft, Sunnyvale, Calif. $3,- 

986.000. Engineering services in support 
of the Agena apace vehicle program. Space 
& Missile Systems Organization, (AFSC), 
Norton AFB, Calif. 

— Sylvanla Electric Products, Needham 
Heights, Mass. $1,900,260. Preparation of 
technical publications for the Minutomon 
Ground Electronic System. Space & Missile 
Systems Organization, (AFSC), Norton 
AFB, Calif. 

— Fairchild Hiller, Fnrmingdale, N.Y. $1,- 
801,402. Manufacture of fuel system modi- 
fication kits for F-106 aircraft. Sacramento 
Air Materiel Area, (AFLC), Kelly AFB, 
Tex. 

— Acme Industries, Jackson, Mich. $1,010,000. 
Mnnufactiire of MA-3 air conditioners. 
Greenville, Ala. San Antonio Air Materiel 
Aren. (AFLC), Kelly AFB, Tex. 

29 — Lockheed Aircraft, Sunnyvale, Calif. $1,- 

600,000. Work on a satellite control facility. 
Air Force Satellite Control Facility, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

— General Electric, Cincinnati, Ohio. $6,000,- 
000. Work on propulsion systems for high 
perfoi'mance strategic aircraft. Evendalc, 
Ohio. Aeronautical Systems Div., (AFSC), 
Wright-Pattorson AFB, Ohio. 

—Boeing Co., Seattle, Wash. $2,000,000. As- 
sembly, installation and checkout of 
Minutemnn missiles. Grand Forks AFB, 
N.D. Space & Missile Systems Organiza- 
tion, (AFSC), Norton AFB, Calif. 


OFF-SHORE PROCUREMENT 


12 — Canadian Commercial Corp., Ottawa, On- 
tario, Canada. $3,211,960. Metal parts for 
4.2-inch high explosive projectiles. Toronto, 
Cniindn. Army Ammunition Procurement 
& Supply Agency, Joliet, 111. 

— United Kingdom Ministry of Defense, 
Somerset, England. $16,788,070. Construc- 
tion of two salvage tugs. Lowestaft, 
England. Naval Ship Systems Command. 


DISCO Gets 
New Mailing Address 

The Defense Industrial Security 
Jloarance Office (DISCO) is now re- 
eiving: mail directly from the U.S. 
*ost Office instead of through the 
)efense Consti’uction Supply Center 
nail facilities. 

Effective immediately, all mail for- 
warded to DISCO should be addressed: 

Defense Industrial Security 
Clearance Office 

P.O. Box 2499 

Columbus, Ohio 43216 


In accordance -with the i*ecently 
announced Presidential approval to 
release the Navy Navigation Satellite 
System (Transit) for commei'cial use, 
the National Security Industrial Asso- 
ciation (NSIA) has been provided the 
necessary technical information and 
documentation on the system’s ship- 
board user equipment. (See item, 
"Navy Releases Navigation Satellite 
for Commercial Use,” page 8, Defetise 
Industi'y I37dletin, October 1967.) 

The documents will be reproduced 
by NSIA and made available, on an 
equal basis, to any U.S. company that 
has an interest beginning on Nov. 30, 
1967. There will be a charge to cover 
the cost of reproduction and mailing. 
The technical infoimation and docu- 
mentation consists of the following: 

• Status of the Navy Navigation 
Satellite System. 

• Pi’Gsent State of Navigation Dop- 
pler Measui’ement from Near Earth 
Satellites. 

• Operation and Maintenance of 
Radio Navigation Set SRN-9. 


The Director of Defense Research 
and Engineering has established an 
Ad Hoc Working Group on Concept 
Formulation. Its purpose is to accu- 
mulate facts on specific concept for- 
mulation efforts and to recommend 
guidance for future concept fox’mu- 
lations. There are tentative plans for 
early issuance of interim permissive 
type guidance, based upon the efforts 
of the working gx-oup. 

The group will be in the informa- 
tion gathei'ing and evaluation phase 
until November ^0. Information or 
suggestions fx’om individuals in the 
Office of the Seei’ctary of Defense, 
the Military Departments, or indus- 
try regarding specific concept foi*- 
mulations, problems, or i*ecommcndcd 
guidance will be welcomed. These may 
be provided to any of the members of 
the working group, who are listed be- 
low: 


• Program Requirements for Two- 
Minute Integrated Doppler Satellite 
Navigation Solution. 

• Near Earth Satellite Handbook 
Data. 

Requests for the material should be 
addi’essed to: National Security In- 
dustrial Association, Department T. 
1030 Fifteenth St. NW, Washington, 
D.G. 20006. 

A symposium, to present pertinent 
data on the respective I'oles of the 
satellite system, will be held on Nov. 
30 in the Departmental Auditorium, 
Constitution Ave. between 12th and 
14th Sts. NW, Washington, D.G. Rep- 
resentatives of the Office of the Chief 
of Naval Mateidal, the Applied 
Physics Laboratory of Johns Hopkins 
University (developer of the satellite 
.system), and companies presently pro- 
ducing Transit receivers will brief at- 
tendees. 

Registration for the symposium is 
being handled by: John H. Joi'genson, 
National Security Industidal Associa- 
tion, 1030 15th St. NW, Washington, 
D.G. 20005, Phone: (202) 296-2266. 


James W. Grodsky, Chairman 
Office of Director of Defense 
Research and Enginoerixxg 
Room 3D 1028, Tlie Pentagon 
Phone: (202) OXford 6-0076 
Washington, D.O, 20301 
Major George Kourakos, 

Office of Chief of Research 
and Development 
Department of the Amy 
Room 3C 3B8, The Pentagon 
Phone: (202) OXford 6-4116 
Washington, D.G. 20310 
Commander E. D. Sullivan 
Naval Material Command 
Room l^O?, Main Navy Building 
Phone: (202) OXford 6-1641 
Washington, D.G. 20360 
Colonel Kenneth R, Chapman 
Headquarters, U.S. Air Force 
Room 6C 1080, The Pentagon 
Phone: (202) OXford B-2G56 
Washington, D.C. 20380 


Ad Hoc Group on Concept Formulation 
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United Kingdom Joins United States, 
Canada, Australia in Project Mallard 


AFLC To Test New 
Contract Logistics 
Support Concept 


The United Kingdom has joined witli the United States, Australia 
and Canada in a project to develop and produce a tactical communi- 
cations system for the field armies of the respective nations and 
their associated navies and air forces. 

The project, known as Mallard, will cost approximately $126 
million for research and development and will require about eight 
years to complete. 

Objective of Project Mallard is to provide secure, fully automatic, 
switched communications in the battlefield area from Army head- 
quarters down to battalion level. The system will provide facilities 
for the transmission and reception of voice, telegraph data and 
facsimile. 

In the initial development phase of Project Mallard, competi- 
tive system design studies will be carried out by the U.S. and 
U.K. electronics industries. Supporting efforts are being conducted 
by U.S., Australian and Canadian industrial concerns. U.K. indus- 
try will undertake a share of this work, phasing out their work in 
with the work being carried out in the otiier participating 
countries. 

Brigadier General Paul A. Feyereisen, USA, is the U.S. program/ 
project manager for the Mallard Project. Colonel Arthur V. 
Brandle, MBE, of the British Army Staff, Washington, D.G., is 
Project Manager for the United Kingdom. Lieutenant Colonel L. G. 
Moore, QBE, and Lieutenant Colonel D. C. Doughtry, CD, are the 
program managers for Australia and Canada, respectively. 

The Mallard system will use the building-block or modular princi- 
ple of equipment construction to ensure flexible inter-operation 
between the field armies of the four countries. 

In April, 1967, the United States, Australia and Canada ratified 
an agreement to proceed with Project Mallai*d. The United 
Kingdom deferred participation pending decision on the sharing of 
costs and work. Agreement having been reached on these matters, 
the United Kingdom now has become a partner in the project. 


The Air Force Logistics Con 
mand (AFLC) will begin 
unique experiment in logistii 
support with the introduction < 
the C-9A aircraft into the A 
Force inventory. 

For the first time, AFLC w; 
apply the concept of "contra' 
suppoii;’’ with McDonnell Dou 
las Corp. providing the logisti' 
normally supplied by AFI. 
when an aircraft becomes oper, 
tional. Under this concept, actu 
cost data will be obtained f( 
contractor-furnished logistics. 

The eight new planes — bougl 
“off the shelf” and outfitted esp 
cially for aeromedical evacuatic 
— will be operated by the Mil 
tary Airlift Command (MAC) i 
the continental United States, 

All eight aircraft will be bast 
at Scott AFB, III, where a log! 
tics support center will be estal 
lished by McDonnell Douglas, i 
this center, spare parts normal 
furnished by AFLC will be pi'' 
vided by the contractor, Dep' 
maintenance will be carried oi 
by the contractor. MAC will pe 
form only routine organization 
servicing and certain “remo> 
and replace” operations. 
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A continuing problem facing the 
Air Force is the allocation of re- 
sources in the acquisition of support 
systems. The purpose of this article 
is to present the methodology and 
thinking that goes into the selection 
of a typical Air Force i*esource man- 
agement data processing system. 

Before addressing the specifics of 
the computer selection process, the 
overall framework within which such 
decisions are made must be consid- 
ored. 

In DOD, each of the Military Serv- 
ices plans its requirements in order 
to meet an objective force for a spec- 
ified future time period. Under the 
direction of the Secretary of Defense, 
these plans for all the Seiviees are 
grouped into major progi-am pack- 
ages, such as Strategic Forces, Gen- 
eral Purpose Forces, or Ilesearch and 
Development Progi'am. There arc nine 
such program packages which inte- 
grate requirements for men, equip- 
ment and Installations, in order to 
achieve the gx’eatest effectiveness 
consistent with the least utilization of 
resources in accomplishing specified 
national defense objectives. These are 
the basic building blocks of the plan- 
ning process which wo call pi’ogram- 
rtiing budgeting. It has been employed 
in the Defense Department since 1961. 

When Robert S. McNamara became 
Secretary of Defense, he asked Dr. 
Charles J. Hitch, then of RAND 
Corp,, to assume the position of As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (Comp- 
troller), in order to implement the 
economics of defense concepts about 
which Dr. Hitch had written exten- 


sively. Tlie principal Hitch contribu- 
tions to DOD were the division of 
planning into reasonably discrete 
program packages, aligned to the 
principal missions or responsibilities 
of the total Defense Deparbnent; a 
five-year planning period; and the 
recognition of intei-changeability of 
forces axid, henco, of the alternatives 
or options available to militai'y com- 
manders and resource managers in 
the accomplishment of particular mis- 
sions. Dr. Hitch emphasized analytical 
techniques and the use of cost-bendit 
or cost-effectiveness criteria in com- 
parisons of forces, individual weapon 
systems, or support systems. Thus 
major decisions on the acquisition of 
these systems and forces, as well as 
their (Icployment, are now based on 
.studies designed to optimize mission 
ixerformance and resource consump- 
tion. 

It should be emphasized that when- 
ever possible, program elements are 
measured in physical and financial 
terms. Each element must fit into the 
long-range objective force with re- 
gard to its input and output. This 
])rocedure forces the evaluation of a 
system baseci on a cost versus benefit 
analysis, and the selection of the form 
of implementation that is most re- 
sponsive to a cost versus effectiveness 
analysis. Moreover, the concern is 
with the full cost to the Air Force of 
a program's investment and operation 
over the anticipated life of the par- 
ticular system. 

The cidtical financial decisions of 
each program element are based upon 
the normal costs of development, pro- 


curement and operations. Since there 
are no fixed relationships between 
these cost categories, investment costs 
and the cost of operating the pro- 
posed force or system each year, as 
well as tlie total life cost, must be 
known before proceeding xvith pro- 
duction and deployment. Plans are 
projected eiglit to 17 years, <lepemling 
upon the lead times required for re- 
search, development and procurement. 
However, all other program data, 
physical and financial, are projected 
five years. This is called the Five 
Year Defense Progi^am. 

Requirements of ADP 

This briefly defines the environ- 
ment in which the cost benefit of a 
support system, such as improved 
information processing technology, 
must be evaluated. With an informa- 
tion processing technology that is 
rapidly advancing and continually 
changing, the automatic data proc- 
essing (ADP) structure has been re- 
vised and modified to keep pace. The 
Air Force’s oidginal data automation 
energies were fragmented and decen- 
tralized. Major commands and func- 
tional managers developed systems, 
wrote machine programs, and even 
selected computers which were dedi- 
cated to their exclusive use, As the 
complexity of Air Foi’ce information 
systems grow, it was evident that a 
standard approach to the selection 
process was needed. The many differ- 
ent data systems, then in being, were 
<leveloping at different rates; more- 
over, with the advent of the inte- 
gi'ated program-budget approach to 
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planning in DOD, the need for com- 
patible data banks and an integrated 
family of data systems to support 
general management and top-level 
command decision making became 
paramount. So, paradoxically, the Air 
Force had to introduce standardiza- 
tion, while experiencing rapidly 
changing data automation technology. 
Without standardization, all or most 
of the potential that data systems 
oifer would be lost. 

The Air Force lias adopted the con- 
cept of standardization which im- 
proves the interface or "cross-talks” 
between tbo different data systems, 
ns well as between and within eche- 
lons of command. Data elements and 
data codes, which are basic to every 
(lata system, are also being standard- 
ized. 

The scope of Air Force data auto- 
mation is as broad as its nature is 
complex. Almost all functional infor- 
mation systems are, or will be, auto- 
mated in the near future. Trying to 
describe the magnitude of the pro- 
gram in simple terms is exceodingly 
diflicult. For example, the Air Force 
now has in use approximately 1,000 
computers to seiwe various manage- 
ment applications. Either this number 
will grow as the management infor- 
mation systems are further defined to 
meet the needs, or a new, more power- 
ful system to satisfy the foixtcast 
demand must be provided. 

The benefits to be gained from a 
now, more powerful system will be 
realized in the increased elFicieney of 
data processing capabilities, and in 
incroasod responsiveness to the var- 
ious levels of management I'cquii'e- 
ments. The standardization of data 
processing capability will lead to 
savings, not only through the in- 
creased efficiency in providing infor- 
mation, but also in the ai'eas of 
training and personnel assignments 
as well. The concept of modularity 
provides the ability to handle signifi- 
cant expansion of infoi*matirtn proe- 

*■ iving 
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soltware specifications determined, 
the most cost-effective vendor pro- 
posal selected, and the optimal utili- 


zation scheme implemented. In effect, 
this is determined in order to make 
the eomimter more responsive to man- 
agement requirements, ratlier tlian 
management responding to computer 
requirements. Concentration in the 
past has been on maximum utiliza- 
tion at the expense of providing 
timely management infonnation ; now 
the emphasis must be shifted to the 
needs of the manager. For this rea- 
son, the Air Force has made the gen- 
eral decision to move into such areas 
as real-time management information 
processing. 

There has been little actual Air 
Force experience with many of these 
new computer applications. There- 
fore, an analysis of user requirements 
poses a formidable problem to deter- 
mine, on a cost-effective basis, the use 
of real-time processing, the size of 
the data base, the type of storage, 
and the number of remotes to be pro- 
vided. A cost-effectiveness analysis 
must be applied to each 8i)ecific ap- 
plication in order to determine the 
actual i-equirements for this new 
technology in each command manage- 
ment area, and its interrelationship 
with the other command management 
areas. 


This is an overview of llie taliur.i! 
employed in the selection of Ai 
Force information processing 
terns. The specific procedures iiov,- i:! 
lowed have been (lcvelo|) 0 (l iiftc-r -i - 
appointing experiences in jnocurir 
data processing equipment by 
ing on technical data hfochurcs t' 
contractor promi-ses of perfoiTi::f,:.;i 
To avoid such experiences, the A: 
Force now employes a nudhoii of 
lection which in general; 

• Defines for the potential von'l:: 
the Air Force requiremnnta, 

• Allows for a period of 
tion of the requirements. 

• Demands that the vendors dcir:-; 
strate, at a pre-determined dnlo, |K= 
capability to meet Air Force rcfiuii 
ments. 

• Evaluates the porforinaine of d 
various responsive vendor.H. 

To be able to nddres.s thu 
selection process in greater detail, i 
process will bo cionsidorcMl from 1'. 
points of view: the mcchiinii's of 1 
evaluation, and the noce.sHnry er3t''-( 
to bo used in the evaluation. 

ADP Selection Process 

While operating within the i ijn.-i: 
tual framework previously fon^isitcri 


I. DERIVE OPERATIONAL USE HOURS CORRESPONDING TO 
24 HB/DAY MANNING. 

<OP. USE HRS/MONTH) = (MANNING HRS/DAY) (DAYS IN 
WORK MONTH) (MANNING FACTOR) 

= ( 24 ) ( 22 ) -400 

II. GROWTH EQUATION 

X = Number of op use hrw/juonlS 
i = Growth ratc/yenr 

* ” + 0” N = Number of yeara in propowJ 

system life 

a = Initial op use limit 

Solve for initial op use limit 

^ 400 _ 

a - + ,i(iy ~ 2o0 
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the fonnal procedure for the Air 
Force is defined by reflation. The 
major objectives of the Air Force’s 
data processing program are : 

» To increase the effectiveness of 
data processing capabilities and re- 
sponsiveness to management require- 
ments. 

• To provide additional standax*d- 
ization and an integrated data proc- 
essing capability to meet functional 
requirements, and cross-functional, 
general management, or command 
needs. 

I » To provide for evolutionary ex- 
pansion of data systems and accept- 
ance of new system requirements 
without the necessity of conversion to 
new electronic data processing 
equipment (EDPE). It should be 
noted that modulanty does not pre- 
clude the acquisition of new EDPE 
when a new equipment-softwai'e sys- 
tem is more cost effective. 

• To provide for the most economi- 
cal and efficient method of satisfying 
approved functional management 
data systems requirements. 

This one-step process assists the Air 
Force in selecting the l«!st compxiter 
equipment in the period of time 
necessary to satisfy the requirements 


placed on the computer system. By 
precisely defining the user require- 
ments and thoroughly evaluating and 
testing the vendor's proposals, the 
Air Force is able to make a selection 
without entering into a time-consum- 
ing, multiple-step selection process. 

In ortler to implement these con- 
cepts, selection standards must be 
develope<l for inclusion in a Request 
for Proposal (RPP). These manda- 
tory program requirements are meas- 
ures which evaluate the performance 
of equipment submitted by vendors 
to accommodate requiremente <loter- 
mined prior to the cost-benefit study. 

Evaluation of Proposals 

A selection plan, which incorporates 
the necessary evaluation criteria de- 
termined from the requii-enrcnts study, 
is prepared and approved. Working 
groups, operating indojjenclently of 
eacli other, aro establishe<l to eval- 
uate each of the major criteria in 
accordance with tire selection plan. 
Although the gi'oups function inde- 
pendently, tlierc is a necessary inter- 
locking of the effects of the criteria. 
For example, what may appear to be 
a systems perfoimance criterion is, 
in fact, also a cost criterion. The 


evaluation focuses on four basic 
criteria : 

® Systems performance, including a 
live test (bonchmark), to donion- 
steate the capability of the equipment 
and associated software to perfonn 
representative problems of the sys- 
tems to be hnplemonted. 

• Technical oharacteristics, c.g., re- 
liability, interchangeability and ex- 
pansibility. 

• Vendor support, sucii as free tc.st 
time, quality of documeiiLiition, and 
training. 

• Estimated cost to the Air Iterco, 
including maintenance, one-lime costs 
to become operational, aiul direct 
operating costs oxtendod tlirougb the 
anticipated life cycle of tJic. system. 

To insure objectivity, teams of the 
Air Foi'ce’s moat qualified technical 
experts constitute the various work- 
ing groups which evaluaU; vendors' 
performatit'es relative to these cri- 
teria. Examples of their evahiation 
tools arc systems simulation and 
ineasurement, and live lionchinark 
tests. 

One team has as its task Llio analy- 
sis of systems ])erformanee. Its 
function is to review and valitlule the 
timings sutmiitUHl in the vendors’ pro- 
jmsals. In addition, the team iierfbrms 
timing fmictions as rnoiulinrH of the 
Dive Test or BondnnnrU Dtunonstra- 
tion Teiun. During this Uisl demon- 
atration, the vendor must nin certain 
programs which have l)een i^roviiled 
by the Air Force?, and which inqire- 
sent specific tasks to be p(?r formed 
by the data sy.steni. 

From a knowledge of the propor- 
tion of the total workload represented 
by each task, the team can extrapo- 
late to got a moasuro of total work- 
load perfonnanco. 

Another independent group is the 
Software Group. Determination is 
made of the responsiveness of vend- 
ors' proposed software to mandatory 
roqulrements by comparative nieas- 
uremont of performance through ex- 
tenaivo analysis and live test. Tho 
next group validates tho vRiulore’ 
eompliancG with mandatory require- 
ments, and evaluates the technical 
charactoristics of the equipment pro- 
posed. 
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A fourth group is the Vendor Sup- 
port Group which validates the i)ro- 
gram test time, the completeness of 
manuals and documentation, and nec- 
essary maintenance support. The fifth 
and last group is the Cost Group. 
This group reviews the cost proposals 
to insure completeness of the RFP, 
validates the cost compilations sub- 
mitted by the vendors, and develops 
a detailed cost analysis. 

A cost-effectiveness comparison is 
made on the systems which are pro- 
posed by the responsive vendors. Fur- 
ther refinement in the comparison of 
successful vendors can be accom- 
plished by using methods to maxi- 
mize the effectiveness of the proposed 
equipment under the constraints of 
the RFP. This is done since our man- 
agement system requirements are in- 
creasing exponentially, and it is 
imperative that the highest possible 
degi’ee of flexibility and perfonnance 
be maintained. Various techniques 
from the field of operations research 
are useful in detennining the flexi- 
bility and capability of these systems. 
Each of these stages in the selection 
process addresses the planning or re- 
quirements part of the programming 
and budgeting cycle mentioned earlier. 

The combined technical findings of 
the working groups are then pi-esent- 
ed to a Source Selection Advisory 
Council, consisting of general officers, 
senior colonels and civilians. The 
council, after weighing the techni- 
cal findings, arrives at a source rec- 
ommendation which must be con- 
curred in by the Chief of Staff before 
being submitted to the final source 
selection authority for approval. The 
review panels are not aware of the 
identification of the specific vendors 
while they are evaluating the bench- 
mark test data or the technical spec- 
ifications of the proposed systems. 

Mandatory Requirements 

In order that the hardware and 
software capabilities meet the major 
requirements of the management in- 
formation systems, the mandatory 
requirements are included in the RFP. 
Examples of these are: 

• Necessary software requirements, 

• Training of personnel, program- 


mer support and follow-on mainte- 
nance. 

• All system components proposed, 
including expansion requii'ements, 
must have been formally announced 
for market pui'poses, and the live 
test demonstration must be per- 
formed successfully. 

• An hourly operational use time 
limit, where operational use time is 
defined as the numbei* of houi’s per 
month that the machine must be in 
operation to accommodate the defined 
workload. This criterion puts an up- 
per bound on the time a vendor’s sys- 
tem may take to process the initially 
defined workload in the RFP. 

Hypothetical RFP 

What are the implications inherent 
in imposing a mandatory x‘equii‘ement 
on operational use hours per montli? 

Consider a hypothetical RFP. The 
operational use hours criterion would 
be derived from several factors. 
First, the workload growth x-ate in 
the RFP will be based on a 10 per- 
cent rate that has been derived from 
past experience with batch process- 
ing, and will be used across the board 
for both batch and ixjal-time process- 


ing. It has been detennined fi'om 
experience that it takes two shifts — 
16 hours — per day to support an op- 
erational use time of 12 hours per 
day. In addition to these two factors, 
it is requii-ed that thei’e be no neces- 
sity for systems expansion over the 
estimated five-year life, or conversely, 
that the manning hours remain under 
24 houi-s per day throughout the life 
of the system. Within these con- 
straints, it is possible to derive a 260- 
hour limit on the operational use timo 
initially required to support the an- 
ticipated workload. (See Figure 1.) 

To illustrate the application of the 
260-hour ei'itoi’ioii, two vendox's re- 
plied to the hypothetical RFP. Ven- 
dor I exceeded tlie 260-hour limit, 
while bidding a |36 million system. 
Vendor 11, on the other hand, per- 
fonned substantially below the 260- 
hour ceiling and bid a 1^46 million 
system. In order to compare the 
two vendors cost effectively over the 
five-year sy.stem life, one aspect that 
must be considered is the effect the 
growth rate will have on each ven- 
dor’s system. 

Initially, a 10 percent growtli rate 
was considered for both batch and 
real-time processing to investigate the 
effects of system's growth. Consider 
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now h(! ooiiHidorcd (Fihnin- 4). Tli« 
hnhiinK ))rio(>H for Um two systonia, 
which include nmintenanec uji to the 
‘JfiO o|n‘i'iitional use hours, worn $85 
anil $45 million for Vendors I and II, 
I'eHjieclively. Adilitionnl costs due to 
oiJoriilioas and maintenance above 
Ihe 250 hours amount to $1 million 
for Vendor I, and $.1 million for Ven- 
dor II, Ttu'se costs for the hypo- 
thetical sysUmi were Imsed on an 
aawimed factor of $.1 million per 
uddUi.nial 1(10 hours of iimniiiiiK. Ac- 
<1iniuliuii of eiiuipmeiiL to handle a 
workload over 400 operational use 
lumra would require an estimaUMl 
ndditional $H.G million. There would 
nil mtinmtml $.5 million cost for 
iimlalhition. Therefore, at the end of 
the five-yisir system's life, we have 
Vendor I with a hital system's cost 
of $45.1 million, and Vendor II with 
« iota) cost of $45.1 million. 

Al (he eiiil of system’s life the total 
rosla are at eiiual levels under tlie 
misuined 10 percent growth rate. Pre- 
viouii ainilysis showeil that Vendor 
M ia at least 40 percent more orti- 

cietit. 

I he 85l)-hour limit criterion tiuui 
ia one impiirlunt immmire wliicli en- 
ahles till' Air Force to ac(|uire cost- 
elfecllve syiitenis. However, it is not 
only a measure of overall system 
I’ffeeliveiiess, it ran also lie used us 
an iiiiait (o furdu'r analysis. 


Cost Bonoflt of Satolllting 

(bm poiisihio approach in this type 
of analyiiiii is to consider extending 
Hie Veiiiole eapnliility of our equip- 
meiil (o permit satelliliiiK. Satellit- 
liiK rmisials of pluciiiR: a Inrfje cnii- 
iral jirocessiiif? unit at a centrally 
Iwnled Air Force installation, and 
the workload of various 
.similler iastallatioiis on the imnlrally 
liHmlrd processing unit throUKh tlie 
HHi» of U'k'phone lines and remote 
peHphi'nd equipment. 

If one Imse is Hiitelliled on nn- 
other, the cost of the central procea- 
sluK a»lt Oh the salolllted haso is 
avoided, hut there are incurred coats 
of pommunlcation lines hetween the 
himl and satellite, ami of special 
penplieral eijulpment required at the 
satellited iaslallallon. A cost versus 
effecUvenesH annlyHls determines the 
feasihilily nf satellitlnK and aids in 
the selection of the optimal alloca- 
tion of lioHts and satellites. 
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In inipli'nifiiting- the satelliting 
ooiu’ei)t, it is nccessavy to designate 
the large oentrally located installa- 
tions as hosts, then propose configura- 
tions to place on these hosts, and fin- 
ally select tile satellite bases to be 
supported by each host installation. 
The objective is to satisfy the process- 
ing reijuirenients of each installa- 
tion and to do it at ininimum total 
cost. 

The proces.sing requirenients of 
each installation can be determined 
from an analysi.s of the anticipated 
workload data. From the operational 
u.so hour limit derived in the pre- 
vious analysis, it is possible to de- 


nonconcurrent, and real-time require- 
ments. The number of remotes re- 
quired at each installation can be de- 
termined from the location of 
organizations requiring immediate 
access to the computer, the number of 
real-time transactions, an<l the re- 
sponse time required on each trans- 
action. 

The evaluation of each of the pos- 
sible alternatives is infeasible in 
large problems because of the num- 
erous combinations of hosts, satel- 
lites and configurations. The deriva- 
tion of an analytic technique to find 
the optimal allocation proce<Iure 


Selecfrng the Optimal 
Satelliting Scheme 

In order to dotonnino Ihc! cosL cf 
implementingr the coneejit of Holollit- 
ing, the aiutlyst begins by dividirij? 
the set of installations iiiU> smaller 
subsets. Thi.s division may li(‘ imiim'oi 
by policy requirements or by nalur.d 
constraints, sucii as tho lelinhilily 
of communicjitions oquiiinionl. Kach 
subset can tlien be consiiloreil ns 
separate problem to be Huliopllmii'."!. 

For each subset of; inHtnjlalion.*, 
the analyst will designato eerlaiii in- 


lenmne the number of day and eve- 
ning hour.s available per day. The 
workload data provide the number 
of real-time transactions to he proc- 
essed on each installation per day. 
From this, the number of hours of 
real-time proces.sing can be com- 
puted. The workload data also supply 
the necessary information on the re- 
quirements for batch processing, 
both concurrent and nonconcurrent. 
Nonconcurrent processing is that 
which has to bo accomplished after 
the real-time period, since the reports 
generated might query the status of 
the (lata banks used in the real-time 
process. The total processing require- 
monUs are then determined from the 
sum of the batch concurrent, batch 


but unnecessary. Policy requirement-s 
designate certain installations as 
hosts and influence the size and capa- 
bility of the configuration for tlrese 
installations. The capability and reli- 
ability of communications equipment 
limit the number of host possibilities 
for each satellite. Nevertheless, it is 
still necessary to select the optimal 
allocation of satellites, constrained by 
the amount of excess computer time 
available at the hosts. Within these 
constraints, the satelliting scheme, 
which corresponds to minimum total 
systems cost, rvill be selected. Systems 
cost is here defined as the sum of the 
configuration costs plus the total cost 
of satelliting. 


me coniiguration to be iihiccd on tin- 
hosts. At this point, an unalylic b-rii. 
nique must bo dorivod whicli will 
determine tho optimum nllociiiidij of 
satolUto.s to hosts for each sulisct irf 
installations. Any model (level- >prd 
must provide for constraints mt r-sd- 
time, batch nonconcurrent, total 
processing, and remotes for each 
host. The system is also tairnulrairn'd 
by the fact that each sabdlile iiui>-t 
select one and only one Iio.hI. Williin 
these constraints, the object fn lo 
minimize the total cost of nal.dliling. 
The allocation of sntellitjm to Iniids 
that corx’esponda to mininnnn eemt nia)' 
be determined through tin' uhc of the 
mathematical analytic teclin ttiucn. I'vr 
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each subset of installations, the total 
cost of the program is the cost of the 
configurations at the hosts, plus the 
satelliting cost incurred for each 
satellited installation. 

It is obvious that through this 
analysis, the effect of assigning dif- 
ferent configurations to tlie host 
bases can be determined, in addition 
to evaluating the effect of changing 
the division of satellites and hosts. 
Finally, the initial scheme used to 
subdivide the installations may be 
changed and all of tlie aforemen- 
tioned parametric tests performed 
again. This type of model may be 
used to test the relative cost effec- 
tiveness of two configurations of the 
same vendor or similar configu- 
rations of diffei'ent vendors. Para- 
metric studies, which vary the con- 
straints on the processing equipment 
variables, will determine the effect of 
changes in workloa<l on the total 
system’s cost. 

Fi’om this type of analysis, the most 
cost-effective satelliting scheme can be 
determined. Since these are utiliza- 
tion costs that must be considered 
in the total analysis, they will be 
used in estimating the total cost of 
the computer equipment to the Air 
Force. 

Cost-Effectiveness Techniques 

The consideration of this type of 
analysis shows a different facet of 
the 250-hour criterion. A firm mea- 
sure of operational \ise hour's is a 
valid criterion, and is extremely use- 
ful as an overall measure of per- 
formance in cost-effectiveness stud- 
ies. As a mandatoi*y requirement, 
this criterion has major analytical 
implications and is ci’itical to the 
one-step selection process. If it were 
ignored, then the relative merits of 
life-cycle costing would be difficult 
to achieve. This is ti'ue because of the 
nature of cost-effectiveness analysis. 
These mandatory requirements are 
measures of effectiveness by which 
comparisons may be made, and the 
criteria are then measures of merit 
or benefit. 

In this review of the source selec- 
tion process, consideration has been 
given to just one par't of the analyti- 
cal process which is necessary to pro- 
vide useful information to the de- 
cision makers. Another complication, 
which might have been introduced to 


the preceding analysis, would have 
been the consideriltion of a discount 
rate on a lease versus buy analysis 
as a function of the rate of gro^vth 
of the management system's require- 
ments. The one-step selection process 
makes careful analysis imperative, 
and demands that mandatory re- 
quirements be met in full by the 
vendors. 

This article has centered on the 
cost-cffectivencss evaluation per- 
formed in the source selection proc- 
ess. It has also considei'ed satelliting 
as an example of a suboptimization 
technique. When complete, the tola! 
process, including the results of the 
live test demonstration and the vari- 
ous analyses, is then evaluated and 
sul)mittca to the Source Selection Ad- 
visory Council for rcconiraendalion on 
the selection. The council must deter- 
mine if the vendors* proposals were 
evaluated in a consistent manner, and 
advise the source selection authority 
ns to which proposals are within the 
competitive range. Its recommenda- 
tions are pi'cscntod, through the re- 
view process, to the source selection 
authority to assist in his decision. 

Reasons for One-Step Selection 

Many questions are raised ns a 
result of the rigorous analysis per- 
formed during the onc-step evalua- 
tion proces.s. The Air Force estab- 
lished these procedures and laid down 
these I'ules because of unfortunate 
experiences in the past wit^* 
deemed promises of tech*'* 
foimance. The currc' 
curement procedure 
as a result of these c. 
participaiit i.s Judged objectively and 
fairly in line with the rules set forth 
well in a<lvance of tho deadline for 
submission of proposals. Judging 
from previous electronic data 
processing equipment selection experi- 
ence, a multiple step technical eval- 
uation allowing for extended nego- 
tiation and correction, followed by 
price com])etition and selection, has 
the character of a paper competition. 
It provides promises of technical ac- 
complishment and pcrfoimancG, 
rather than demonstrable evidence 
that contractual definition of require- 
ments is fully understood and can 
be met. Air Force experience in this 


type of competition has been disap- 
pointing, both in product and serv- 
ice provided, and in ultimate price 
paid. Since the desired implementa- 
tion dates have been determined by 
our commanders’ an<l managers’ 
needs and are part of the overall 
Air Force planning process, any sig- 
nificant delay may degrade the Air 
Force’s capability to perfoxnn its mis- 
sion. 

For these reasons, the Air Force 
has selected the benchmark approach, 
with the RFP stipulating both manda- 
tory requirements and a definitive 
time limit for meeting these require- 
ments. Under this one-step selection 
process, all vendors have an equal 
chance, as required under the com- 
petitive procurement law. 

Summary 

Certainly, there are lessons which 
could be gleaned from the discussion 
in this article. First, the lowest bid- 
der, in terms of initial procurement 
costa, may not necessarily be the 
winner. However, a competition run 
on the basis of life-cycle costs does 
not depart fi'om the rule that con- 
tracts must be awarded to the low 
bidder. The initial low price bidder 
ia not necessarily the low system 
bidder when costs, other than initial 
acquisition pidce, are taken into 
account. 

There is obviously a major impact 
on both the engineering and sales 
practices of the suppliers. Also, 
these costing techniques require data 


most advantageous to tho U, S. Gov- 
ernment, price and other factors con- 
sidered. 

One of the many methods of deal- 
ing with this selection process is to 
submit more than one system in I'e- 
sponse to a given RFP. In fact, a 
vendor could submit a series of hard- 
wai'o/softwai‘G combinations, each a 
bit more powerful and expensive than 
the previous to a point where the 
performance is well above require- 
ments. Thus the vendor would have 
so bracketed the combination of tech- 
nical performance and cost as to be 
{Conthiued on Page 28) 
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FROM THE SPEAKERS ROSTRUM 


Address by Hon. Robert A. Frosek, 
/Issi. Secretary of the Navy (Re- 
search & Develojment) , to the 1967 
Electronics and Aerospace Systems 
Technical Convention, Washington, 
D.C., Oct. 17, 1967. 

F-111B 

Development 

Today I will discuss the technical 
status of the F-lllB and in particu- 
lar some aspects of its development 
during the past few years. In order 
to clarify its current status, I will 
begin with an account of Navy air- 
craft test procedures as they relate 
to development philosophy. 

In order to be certain that dilTi- 
culties in the development of an air- 
craft are identified for coiTection as 
soon as is possible in the develop- 
ment cycle and to assess the basic 
aeronautical qualities of the airplane, 
the Navy has its o\vn test pilots fly 
a sequence of tests called Navy Pi.*e- 
liminary Evaluations (NPE). Five 
such flight sei'ies are normally flown. 
These are not, in any sense, accept- 
ance tests, but rather are intended to 
identify problems and potential prob- 
lems very early in development so 
that they may be corrected. The test 
pilots try to find all the problems 
they can, regardless of how minor 
they might be. They comment only 
on the plane actually fio^vn; it is not 
their responsibility to, and they do 
not try to, identify ways of correct- 
ing the problems they find, nor do 
they usually speculate on the pi'os- 
pects for doing so. 

The test articles, used for accept- 
ance of the aircraft at the end 
of development, are flown in a se- 
quence of trials iim by the Navy 
Board of Inspection and Survey 
(BIS). It is only these BIS trials 
that can be described as acceptance 
tests. 

^ The Navy test pilots, who fly pre- 
liminary evaluations, are an ex- 
tremely competent, professional and 
dedicated group of men. We are 
proud of them and delighted with 
their hard-nosed attitude which, by 
early identification of problems, has 
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saved the Navy a tremendous amount 
of trouble. 

The NPE report is intended for 
the test agency, procuring agency, 
and contractor. The professional air- 
plane developers, in each of those 
organizations, recognize the special 
nature of the report for its intended 
use as a management tool to expe- 
dite corrective action, if considered 
necessary by tiie procuring agencies. 
The procuring agencies are aware 
that the test agency writes the re- 
port, based on the test article at the 
test time, without regard for correc- 
tive action which may already be ap- 
proved, but has not yet resulted in 
hardware changes. It is the respon- 
sibility of the procuring activity and 
the contractor, not the test activity, 
to initiate corrective action or to de- 
termine, as often happens, that none 
is 1 ‘equired. The report is not gen- 
erally intended for public or Con- 
gressional use. It is written for pro- 
fessional use without the explanations 
and qualifications, which are under- 
stood by the aeronautical profession- 
als, but should be added if it were 
intended for a wider audience. 

Recently there has been consider- 


able hubbub in the press and ( 
gress over comments extracted f 
a recent F-lllB Phase I NPE, 
ious new.spapers, in articles 
editorials, have commented on tl 
Phase I NPE results. Remember 1 
a Phase I NPE is pui'posely ph 
as early in development as the 
plane can bo flown, in order to ] 
vide for early detection of diffi 
ties. 

To convey to you the “flavor" 
such a Phase I NPE report, I w( 
like to quote from such a report. ' 
following ai'o excerpts from a lisf 
deficiencies characterized as “coi*: 
tion mandatory:” 

• “Inadequate lateral control ef] 
tivenoss in configuration Power 
proach (the configuration of 
aircraft during carrier landings) 
normal approach airspeeds. 

• “General airframe bufTot in c 
figuration Power Approach. 

• “Unreliability of afterbur: 
lightoffs witli JP~5 fuel above 35, i 
feet, 

• “Wiiul.shield distortion in the 
cinity of the stress strap and the 
sultant restriction to forward fi 
of view. 
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• “The excessive distance between 
the pilot and the control stick. 

• "Slow longitudinal trim rate. 

® “Inadequate damping of residual 
directional oscillations. 

® “Inadequate stall wax-ning in con- 
figuration Power Approach. 

® “Nose wheel shimmy. 

® “Random engine exit nozzle open- 
ing and closing when modulating at 
minimum aftei-burning. 

• “Location of the speed brake and 
microphone switches.” 

Quoting from the same report, in 
the section relating to prospects of 
meeting contractual guarantees, “. . . 
the following guarantees will px-ob- 
ably not be met or their attainment 
is questionable: 

• “Time to accelex-ate fi’om maxi- 
mum velocity at military rated thinist 
to 1.2 IMN at 36,000 feet. 

® "The specific range at 40,300 feet. 

® “Subsonic combat x-ated thrust 
combat ceiling. 

® “Maximum velocity at militax’y 
rated thrust at 36,000 feet. 

® “Time to climb to 36,000 feet us- 
ing combat i-ated thrust.” 

These quotes add up to an aix’plane 
which, unless modified, would give 
pilots at least considerable difficulty 
in carrier landings, if they could be 
made, and an aircraft with some real 
problems in combat flight. The quotes 
I have just cited are not from the 
recent F-lllB NPE; they are, in 
fact, from a Phase I NPE of the 
F-4 fighter plane conducted in the 
fall of 1958. There wei'e also a num- 
ber of complimentary remarks about 
the aircraft and its other flight prop- 
erties. After those x'omarks were 
made, the P—4 proceeded through 
the other phases of development, 
passed its BIS trials, and was intro- 
duced into the Fleet in December 
1960, It has pei’formed well thei*e, 
is recognized as the beat fighter 
available in the free world today, and 
the basic design has been applied to 
Air Pox'ce variations which are to- 
day being purchased in greater num- 
bers than Navy versions. We, there- 
fore, have a clear example of the 
flavor of a Phase I NPE which, if 
quoted out of context, could indicate 
a bleak future for the F-4. With 
hindsight, it is evident that the P-4 
future was considerably better than 
the quotations above would indicate 
because the NPE comments assisted 
in the achievement of this successful 
weapon system. 


Relative to the F-lllB, tho gen- 
eral concept of commonality itself 
was not x'cally a new or foreign 
thought. We have proven in the F-4 
pi’ogram that Air Foixe and Navy 
airplanes, with similar mission re- 
quirements, can be successfully used 
by both Seiwices. We have recognized 
within the Navy the desirability of 
commonality axid have pursued it in 
such progi-ama as the A-1 Skyraider. 

Commonality 
Not a 

New Concept 

It was px’odueed in attack vex’sioixs, 
airborne early warning versioxis, 
electronic warfare versions, and util- 
ity versions. We have demonstrated 
economies in the S-2, C-1 and E-1 
aii'plane families by common engines, 
coinmon subsystcins, and nearly com- 
mon airframes for diffei’ent missions. 
We are today pursuing that logical 
eourao of action utilizing the basic 
A-6A design to create the EA-6A 
and, with further variations, the 
EA-6B, We ainx considering a tanker 
variation of the same aii*plane, called 
the KA-6D. All of tiiese examples 
are given to emphasize that the basic 
concept of airframe, engine and 
avionic commonality, leading to var- 
iations of the same airplane with 
(lifforeixt uses, has long been recog- 
nized and understood witixin tlie 
Navy. 

The design of the F-HIB was 
challeixging, but the variable sweep 
wing and afterburning turbo-fan en- 
gine made it appear possible to in- 
corporate, in the same design, char- 
actcx'istics necessary to meet both 
Air Force and Navy requirements. 
This was a somewhat more radical 
approach to commonality than had 
previously been tried, and one which 
put rather mox'c severe problems on 
the shouldei*s of tho initial design 
engineer. The contractor analyzed 
designs for each small element that 
were essentially thi'ee designs; one to 
meet only the Navy requirements, 
one to meet only the Air Force re- 
quirements, and the third as ttie best 
way of satisfying both requirements. 
Because of the magnitude of the de- 
velopment and the ever present pub- 
licity attendant in this program, the 


contractor designed so as to insure 
that each new feature would indeed 
pei’form as planned, and that neither 
Service would find its requii*ements 
neglected. 

Confronted dui*ing manufacture of 
the first three aircraft with the ines- 
capable conclusion that the aii-craft 
would be heavier than desired, the 
contractor initiated a massive i*ede- 
sign effort which has been described 
as the Super Weight Impi’ovement 
Propam (SWIP). This redesign, ef- 
fective at F— lllB number four, was 
instituted before the first Navy air- 
craft was delivered. The first three 
airci'aft were in fact ovex'weight, 
and much heavier than nujnber four, 
approximately 3,000 pounds heaviei*. 
It is useful to ask whether the first 
tlxree F-lllB aircraft (which were 
known to be unrepi-esentative at the 
time of- their acceptance) wei'e a 
waste of money. As a matter of fact 
F~lUBs numbers one through three 
ax'o in active use today as avionics! 
and Phoenix test beds. All of these 
tests ai’c requii-ed and all of the air- 
craft are usefully occupied. Accept- 
ing no F-lllB aii'craft until the first 
SWIP version was available would 
merely have delayed the avionic and 
Phoenix testing without impi-oving 
the progi'am. The weight of the air- 
craft is of little importance for this 
testing, but other basic properties 
and shapes are important to it. 

The redesign effort produced the 
weight-improve<l, or so-called SWIP 
airplanes, F-lllBs number four and 
number five. We immediately utilized 
Navy number four as the demonstra- 
tion aiiplane to validate, wth con- 
ti’nctor pilots, flutter and stinxctui'a! 
qualities of the SWIP design. While 
number four P-lllB opened the 
permissible flight envelope, number 
five was prepared for a Phase I NPE 
essentially as if it were a new air- 
ex’aft. Befoi'e this NPE tliere wei'e 
many known F-lllB characteristics 
and problems based on the flight 
testing of the pre-SWIP aii'planes. 

In spite of the SWIP effort, prior to 
the NPE date, we had determined 
that higher thx'ust engines and other 
configuration changes would, in all 
probability, be necessary. However, 
tho Navy desired a new and inde- 
pendent evaluation of the airplane 
which was much more representative 
of the expected end product of the 
research and development effort. 
The NPE was conducted, as always, 
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on the hardware available. Improve- 
ments required and designed for 
later airplanes, but which were not 
yet incorporated in the test aircraft, 
were not considered. 

Examples of deficiencies that were 
found in that F-lllB NPE, and 
which were termed “correction man- 
datory,” are quoted as follows: 

• “Unsatisfactory lateral-direction- 
al handling qualities in the high-lift 
configuration with Adverse Yaw 
Compensation which degrade the 
night shipboard recovery capability. 

• “Repeated occurrence of after- 
bumer blowout and unsuccessful 
afterbumer selection at conditions 
well within the NPE operating en- 
velope. 

• “Inadequate pilot’s external field 
of view at the guaranteed minimum 
usable approach speed. 

• “Unacceptable feedback of the 
Stability Augmentation System in 
the primary flight controls. 

® “Unsatisfactory characteristics 
associated with extended speed brake 
operation. 

• “Inadequate taxi turning capabil- 
ity for carrier operations. 

• “Low excess thimst for accelera- 
tion from loiter flight conditions with 
maximum afterbumer. 

• "Unsatisfactory airplane tip-back 
characteristics. 

• “Inaccessible location of the Con- 
trol System switch which incorpo- 
rates standby gain provisions. 

• “Lack of fire extinguisher in the 
crew module. 

• ‘Susceptibility of the crew module 
escape system to damage by person- 
nel stepping on the wing glove area 
of the module. (The approved walk- 
way areas are not adequately delin- 
eated. Existing ‘NO STEF markings 
are sporadically placed and con- 
fusing.)” 

Prom the same report the follow- 
ing recommendations and conclusions 
apply: 

• “Extensive simulator evaluation 
of the P-lllB cockpit with the com- 
plete weapon system’s displays and 
pilot’s primary flight displays is es- 
sential to determine the suitability 
of the cockpit design concepts. 

• “Supplementary solutions to elim- 
inate multiple images in addition to 
increasing windshield incidence should 
be investigated. 

• “The windshield ‘critical area’ 
should be redefined in accordance 
with carrier visibility requirements 


vice Air Force optical gunsiglit re- 
quirements.” 

If you recall the list of F-4 NPE 
problems I went through earlier, you 
will find some of these familiar. 

Within the same report, as in the 
case of the F-4 report quoted before, 
estimates of the probability of meet- 
ing contractual guarantees indicated 
some would probably not be met. Be- 
cause of the timeliness an<l classifi- 
cation involved, I pi*efer not to 
discuss the exact details. 

The question which immediately 
comes to mind is, “How serious are 
these comments?” Analysis of them 
indicates that they range from easily 
corrected minor problems to limita- 
tions that may persist to some de- 
gree despite our best efforts. 

How Much 
Correction 
Is Enough? 

The problems we face in decicling 
exactly how much correction is 
enough are more complex than might 
appear at first look. For example, 
we all agree that the pilot should 
have a good view over the nose of 
the airplane in oi*der to effect a car- 
rier landing. (This has been a per- 
petual problem; some aii'craft used 
to approach the carrier almost side- 
ways for this reason. The P-4U, or 
Corsair I, was a classic example of 
this.) In the F— lllB we found prob- 
lems with the industry standards in 
defining precisely where the eye of 

6 to 96 percentile pilot should be 
in order to insure adequate vision. 

In order to define a satisfactory “fix” 
for this problem, we had to discard 
the industry standard, which was 
misleading, and substitute a more 
stringent one. 

Another example is the standard 
geometric description of the tip -back 
tendency, which relates the airplane 
center of gravity to the deck contact 
point of the main wheels. We find 
that variations in braking ability 
and aircraft inertia characteristics, 
in actual practice, require ua to mod- 
ify the simple' geometric definition 
of what is a usable tip-back configu- 
ration. 

Our experience with the F-lllB 
is giving us new insights into the 


writing of specifications for aircraft. 
It must be remembered that, at best, 
a specification is only a capsule «le- 
scription of what we want; some 
numbers extracted from a vast mass 
of qualitative and quantitative desii-es. 

At this time, we have the following 
corrections which will be in succeed- 
ing Navy P-lllBs in engineering de- 
sign: 

• An improved engine to provkle 
additional thrust throughout the 
flight envelope. This engine is desig- 
nated the TF-30-P-12 and will be 
in F~111B number six and subse- 
quent aircraft. 

• A visibility improvement pack- 
age which raises the pilot’.s scat, 
modifies the windshield angle, and 
increases the flap deflection, all three 
working in concert to improve over- 
the-nose . visibility <luring landing. 
The flap fixes will be incorporated at 
Navy number six, with the cockpit 
changes introduced at Navy nuinljcr 
eight and retrofitted to Navy num- 
ber six. 

• A redistribution of weight and a 
movement of the landing gear aft 
which will improve the present tip- 
back properties of the aircraft. An 
extended nose will bo in all aircraft 
after Navy nuinbor .six. 'The landing 
gear modification will bo efFoctiva in 
Navy number eight with simi)le 
retrofit to Navy number six. 

• The extended nose, referrcil to 
above and introduced to iinprove 
weight distribution, will be used lo 
house the Phoenix airborne mis.silo 
control system in a more accessible 
location. At the same time the volunio, 
previously occupied by the Phoenix 
and other avionics, has become avail- 
able and permitted installation of an 
additional 2,000 pounds of fuel. This 
change will be effective in Navy num- 
ber six. The additional fuel provides 
increased loiter time. 

The point most often raised in 
Congress and most media I'eleasos is 
whether the aircraft is indeed ear- 
lier suitable. Carrier suitability 
could be defined as the appi-oprinte- 
ness of the vehicle to exist in the 
carrier environment. Obvious ques- 
tions, such as adequate deck strength, 
have been considered, and there is no 
problem in the sujicrcarriers from 
which we expect to operate the F- 
lllB. The elevators in the Porrestnl 
and subsequent carriers are updated 
as all aircraft loads increase, and are 
expected to create no problem at 
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fleet introduction with the weights 
anticipated. The updating of eleva- 
tors in these carriers was undertaken 
and is being carried out for reasons 
that are fundamentally independent 
of the F-lllB. A program of cata- 
pult improvements in Kitty Hawk 
and subsequent carriers has been 
carried out to improve their capa- 
bility to handle all aircraft at lower 
catapult wind-over-deck. These im- 
proved catapults will constitute the 
majority aboard the intended carriers 
at fleet introduction of the F-lllB. 
The capacity of the remaining cata- 
pults, cited in the original F-lllB 
specification, will also be adequate to 
handle the aircraft. 

Is F-111B 
Carrier Suitable? 

The previous pi’operties cited have 
been carrier characteristics neces- 
sary to match airplane characteris- 
tics. Directly associated with them 
are the airplane characteristics to 
match the caiTier. The variable 
sweep wing has its most obvious ad- 
vantage in landing and takeoff, and 
is an important innovation in the 
F-lllB. Because the ejiergy require- 
ments to catapult or aiTcst are con- 
cerned with kinetic energy in which, 
of course, the veolocity enters as the 
square while the mass ontei’s linearly, 
the low-speed landing and takeoff 
characteristics of the F-lllB, due 
to the high lift in the wing-forward 
configuration, more than adequately 
compensate for the increased mass. 
Comparable weight caiTier aircraft,' 
such as the RA-6C and A-8B, <lo 
not benefit from this feature and, 
thus, impose higher loads on the car- 
rier when operating at equivalent 
mass to the F-lllB. The F-lllB is 
expected to land and takeoff at .speeds 
about 16 to 20 knots loss than the 
F-4 and RA-6C. 

Cui’iously, the success of this high- 
lift featui’e has created a problem. 
The airplane has sufficiently high lift 
and low drag and speed in the land- 
ing configuration that on the glide 
slope the engines have had to run 
very near idle, with the result that 
the response of the aircraft in this 
state is too sluggish. A few minor 
changes appear to be sufficient to 
correct this pi*obIem. 


We are preparing to take P-lllB 
nuniber five aboard an aircraft car- 
rier sometime during the spring of 
1968. While we are aware of short- 
comings in that specific aircraft, 
which will be corrected in succeed- 
ing airplanes, we believe it is neces- 
sary to test tile F-lllB in its 
intended environment as soon as pos- 
sible. There is no substitute for 
appropriate full-scale testing in any 
development program. Tliis testing 
will not commence until laboratory 
structural tests (now scheduled on a 
test article in November) and land- 
based tests, using catapults and ar- 
resting gear installed at Naval Ail- 
Station, Laitehurst, NJ., and Naval 
Air Test Center, Patuxent River, Md., 
are complete. The latter testing is 
scheduled to start in January 1968. 
Thus we are building up to initial 
carrier trials in our usual straight- 
forward and cai*oful manner. 

About a year later than the initial 
trials with F-lilB number five, 
a production-representative airemft, 
witJi all the fixes I have previously 
enumerated, will conduct more in- 
volved and complete carrier tests. 

As I discuss the F— lllB aiiplane 
today, we are more than two years 
away from the BIS ti'ials which I 
I'oforrod to earlier as tlie true ac- 
ceptance trials. We have many ciigi- 
neei'ing changes to be incorporateii, 
many development steps to bo taken, 
and much more quantitative flight 
testing to bo pcrfoiinod to perfect 
the configuration. There will be other 
NPEs embracing a larger flight en- 
velope and more internal components 
of the complete weapon system. Of 
couivsc, the te.stlng to date lias estab- 
lished a high probability of accepta- 
bility of the baste aerodynamic 
qualities. After the contractor tloni- 
onstrations and NPEs are complete 
as prerequisites to BIS trials, some 
four or five unin strumen ted proiluc- 
tion airplanes will be designated as 
BIS aircraft. Tliey will bo tested at 
the Naval Air Test Center, Patuxent 
River, Md., and Uic Naval Missile 
Center, Point Mugu, Calif. At about 
the time those trials are in progress, 
another set of proiluction-represent- 
ativG aircraft will be assigned to tlie 
Operational Teat and Evaluation 
Force (OPTBVFOR). The OPTEV- 
FOR airplanes will be used to develop 
and refine the tactics the Fleet will 
use when operating the P-lllB/ 
Phoenix weapon system. 


At the end of BIS trials, delivery 
to the Fleet will begin with initial 
deliveries to a Replacement Training 
Squadron. From that squadron, in 
due cour.se, will come the trained 
personnel to man the fiivst deploy- 
able fleet squadron. 

The fleet introduction, described 
above, will take place within the year 
following BIS in the configuration 
established during development, and 
proven acceptable in the BIS trials. 

Mission 

Capability 

Having discussed the suitability of 
tlie aircraft and its state of develop- 
ment, I will address its mission capa- 
bility. The Navy mission capability 
for tlie F-lllB has alway.s centered 
around tlio long-range missile carry- 
ing and muitijile missile firing capa- 
bility of the airplano/missilc combi- 
nation. The Navy requirements, as 
they were conveyed in specification 
form to the contractor, detailed five 
design mi.ssions. The first of those wn.s 
tile fleet air defense miasioii whicli 
is still our primary mission. The sec- 
ond of those employed the Phoenix 
in a (liatant air superiority vole, such 
as over a beachhead. The third, 
fourth and fifth missions capitalized 
on the long-range performance of 
the airplane to iloliver nuclear and 
conventional bombs. Wo expect the 
aircraft to he capable of performing 
the licet air defense mission as cie- 
fliied, and capahlo of performing 
flight to a distant beachhead area 
where, supported by appropriate 
Marine Tactical Data Sy.stems or Air- 
borne Tactical Data Systems, it will 
provide an effective distant air su- 
periority capability. 

Wliile the remaining missions 
which deliver nuclear and conven- 
tional bombs can bo performed by 
the F-lllB, they have become less 
important Navy rociuiremcnts for the 
F-lllB, 

With regard to the fighter role, we 
must begin by considering what a 
fighter is. This is a current problem. 
The concept varies from Snoopy and 
Re<l Baron (with white scarf trail- 
ing out behind, ns in the Peanuts 
comic atrip) through something in 
order of the YP-12 Mach 3 fighter, 
proposed for continental air defense. 
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The letter “F" in the military air- 
plane designation simply means 
fighter, and we use that designation 
for fighter bombers, some of which 
are intended for traditional dog- 
fights, and some not. 

Limited-range fighters, such as the 
F-6A, and extremely long-range 
fighters, such as the F-lllA, have 
considerably different characteristics. 
The F-lllB was designed to fill the 
fleet air defense role which is essen- 
tially the fighter interceptor role. In 
such a role, it is supported by sys- 
tems, such as the Airborne Tactical 
Data System (now carried in the 
E-2A), the Naval Tactical Data 
System, and the Marine Tactical 
Data System when near a beachhead. 
Assisted by these tactical data sys- 
tems, it performs more nearly a 
function corresponding to that of the 
fighter interceptor in the Continental 
Air Defense Command, which operate 
under guidance of numerous control 
nets. 

In 1966 the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions conceived a study of the F-lllB 
in its primary fleet air defense role 
as an interceptor. The aerodynamic 
characteristics of the assumed fleet 
F— lllB aircraft were purposely 
viewed in a pessimistic manner, com- 
pared with both contractor-supplied 
characteristics and the original spe- 
cifications. The F-lllB/Phoenix was 
compared with the Phoenix system 
carried in subsonic aircraft, with 
other fighters with other missile sys- 
tems now visualized for the appro- 
priate future era, and with varia- 
tions of those other fighters which 
showed promise. The study employed 
the latest in dynamic simulator tech- 
niques, and used a base of knowledge 
about this aircraft and competing 
systems which we have established 
over many years. 

It was the finding of this elaborate 
formal examination of the problem, 
and the judgment of the Naval offi- 
cers who ran it, that the F-lllB/ 
Phoenix system, on a deck-space and 
cost-effectiveness basis, was a better 
system for the fleet air defense role 
than any comparable system which 
could be introduced in the same time 
frame. We feel confident that this 
study has indeed shown, as well as 
anything but operating experience 
can, that this airplane, equipped with 
Its Phoenix missile system, will pro- 
vide effective fleet air defense, and 
will meet the military requirements 
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that led to its development, even if it 
does not meet all of the specifications 
that were the contractor’s guaran- 
teed estimates of what the aircraft 
would do. The relative cost-effective 
ness advantage of F-lllB/Phoenix 
over competing systems is greatest 
for the more serious threats to the 
Fleet. For lesser threats, the re- 
quirement for a complex fleet air 
defense is smaller and the other sys- 
tems become more competitive. How- 
ever, we find it nece-ssary today, as 
in the past, to plan for threats which 
the potential enemy is capable of 
launching, and this must include the 
serious and sophisticated threats. 

We have ti*eated this Chief of 
Naval Operations study to sensitiv- 
ity analyses for possible degrada- 
tions in aircraft performance and 
modifications in cost. When all the 
elements of predicted 10-year oper- 
ating costs, deckspace allocation, and 
effectiveness against threat (includ- 
ing variations up to the liighest 
threat that we believe could be 
mounted) are considered, we find 
that it meets our fleet air defense 
requirements better than any com- 
peting system available for study. 

It now appears inappropriate to 
consider the F-lllB as competing 
directly with the subsonic A-7 car- 
rying conventional bombs. We are 
examining instead the possible em- 
ployment of the F-lllB as a missile 
platform in attacking with air-to- 
surface missiles with large stand-off 
ranges. In this role, its potential as 
a well equipped avionic platform 
with excellent performance, and its 
ability to return and land with un- 
expended expensive missiles provides 
advantages that none of our other 
aircraft can match. We have not yet 
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completely defined this new second 
ary role for the aircraft which, ii 
any case, would require the airplam 
to use stand-off missiles that havi 
not yet completed development no: 
reached the Fleet. 

In summary, we gave the contrnc 
tor (and he accepted) a very tougl 
requirement to meet, if he was b 
provide all the performance desiret 
by the Navy and by the Air Force ii 
the designs he initiated. As wo ex 
amine the situation some years later 
we find that the aircraft will prob- 
ably not meet all of the initiai 
specifications, and the conti’actor will 
have to accept some responsibilitj 
for this lack. It is, of course, not 
unusual for a military airci’aft that 
uses advanced state of the art to fail 
to meet some of the specifications, 
The real question is whether it meets 
military needs. We have examined 
whether the F-lllB continues to meet 
the original primary military juission 
requirements, and we are convinced 
that, in its primary air defense inter- 
ceptor role, the F-lllB, equipped 
with the Phoenix airborne missile 
control system and firing multiple 
shots of the long-range Phoenix air- 
to-air missile, represents the finest 
fleet air defense system available m 
the immediate futui'e. 

The F-lllB is now in the state of 
development where we are satisfied 
that the basic jiroblems have boon 
solved, and that we have idontifieil 
other design problems for which so- 
lutions are in progress. The overall 
success of an airplane is determined 
over the long run by how the system 
meets a solid military requirement, 
We are heartened by the fact that 
the Air Force now appears to be 
bringing its version of the F-111 into 
the operational inventory in a highly 
successful manner. 

We base our expectation that the 
F-lllB will be a satisfactory, car- 
rier-suitable aircraft for its mission 
partly on the fact that corrections 
for the deficiencies, discovered In the 
first serious flying of its dovelopmont, 
have been identified and de.signed; 
and partly on a historical record that 
tells us that mandatory deficiencies, 
frequently of a major kind, are nor- 
mal in development aircraft emerg- 
ing from Phase I NPE. In past 
development these have been cor- 
rected, with the result that we fly 
highly satisfactory aircraft in the 
Fleet. 
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Articles and Speeches 
Subject Index 


Title 

AIRCRAFT 

Aircraft Inventory FY 1966-1967, World- 
wide U.S. 

Desert Bonanza (Military Aircraft Stoi*- 
age and Disposition Center). By Col 
Irving R. Perkins, USAF 


Pg. Mo. 

7 May 

9 March 


BUDGET 

Defense Budget Highlights (Statement by 
Secretary of Defense on FY 1968-72 


Program and the FY 1967-68 Budgets) __ l peb. 

Airlift and Sealift Forces 26 Peb 

Approach to the FY 1968-72 Program 

and the FY 1967-68 Budgets 1 peb. 

General Purpose Forces 14 pei,[ 

Other Major Progi*ams 39 pef,. 

Research and Development 29 Peb. 

Strategic Forces 5 

Supplemental for Southeast Asia, FY 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Communications in a Counterinsurgency 
Environment. (Speech) By Maj. Gen. 

Walter E. Lotz Jr., USA 26 Jan. 


CONTRACTING 

ASPR Committee Cast Listing 21 Nov. 

Contract Administration, The New Face of. 

By Capt. I. G. Cockroft, USN 10 Oct. 

Contract Administration Problems. By 

James A. Walsh 13 April 

Contract Messman Program Shifts into 

High Gear, By Earl Nichols 19 April 

Constmetive Change Orders 41 April 

Current Points of Emphasis in Navy Con- 
tracting. (Speech) Capt. J. L. Howard, 

April 

MILSCAP: How Will It Affect the Defense 
Contractor? By Cdr. A. G. Cavanaugh 

USN 9 Nov. 

Naval Ordnance and Industry 4 Aug. 

Technical Services, Contracts for. (Speech) 

Hon. Paul R. Ignatius 9 Aug. 


COST REDUCTION 

American Industry Takes Cost Reduction 
Seriously (Secretary of Defense Report 
to the President) 10 May 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

Project ARISTOTLE. By Eugene T. Fer- 
raro 

Status Report: Project ARISTOTLE. By 
Eugene T. Ferraro 


FINANCIAL ANALYSIS 
Report on Status of Funds (1st and 2nd 
Quai'ters, PY 1967). By Sheldon W. 


Taylor 21 Ma 

Report on Status of Funds (3rd Quarter) __ 22 Jui 

Report on Status of Funds (4th Quarter) __ 24 

Selected Defense Department Economic 

Indicators, June 30, 1967 21 Au 

Selected Defense Department Economic 

Indicators, Aug. 4, 1967 14 Sep 

Selected Defense Department Economic 

Indicators, Aug, 30, 1967 26 Oct 

Selected Defense Department Economic 

Indicators, Sept. 28, 1967 16 No^ 

Sclecbe<t Defense Department Economic 
Indicators, Oct 26, 1967 21 Dee 


LOGISTICS 

Marine Corps Logistics in Vietnam To<lay 
and Tomorrow. (Speecli) By Maj. Gen. 

W, J. Van Eyzin, USMC 25 Apr 

Weapon System Readiness Through Logis- 
tics. By Col. James F, MotheMbaugh, 

USAF (Ret) 2B Seni 


MANAGEMENT 

Adam and Eve and Management (Speech) 

By Hon, Robert A, Froach 21 Oct 

Configuration Management In the Navy, 

By Capt William Seith, USN 4 Apr 

Configuration Management, Objectives of. 

By Lt Gen. William B, Bunker, USA 1 Sept 

Contractor’s Weighted Average Share Con- 
cept By Robert D. Lyons 5 Jan. 

Management Infonnation Systems: The 
Lifeblood of Management By RAdm, 

Thomas J. Rudden Jr., USN 11 Jan. 

Management Information Management. 

(Speech) By Gen. Howell M. Estes, 

USAF 13 May 

Management Progressiveness. (Speech) By 
Lt Gen. Charles H. Terhune Jr., USAF __ 25 Nov. 
Management Systems Control. By Col. 

Albert W. Buesking, USAF 26 Mar< 
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Managing the Naval Material Command. 

By VAdm. Ralph L. Shifley, USN — ? Sept. 

Militai-y Economic Impact Today. By Maj. 

Gen. Allen T. Stanwix-Hay, USA 1 June/ 

July 

(The) Need for Professionalism in Re- 
source/Cost Analysis. By Maj. Gen. 

Wendell E. Carter, USAF 33 Sept. 

(The) Papeinvork Problem. (Speech) Hon. 

Robert N. Anthony 12 May 

Planning-Programming-Budgeting Systems 

and Project PRIME. By LCdr. Steven 

Lazarus, USN 1 

Progress in SAIMS Subsystem Develop- 
ment. By Col. Herbert Waldman, USAF „ 12 Aug. 
SAIMS, Air Force Participation in the De- 
velopment of. By Lt. Col. Hans H. Dries- 

snaek, USAF 34 Jan. 

(The) Selection of Infonnation Processing 
Systems to Support Air Force Manage- 
ment. By Maj. James D. Pewitt, USAF, 

Maj. Richard G. Abbott, USAF, and 

Capt. Alan G. Merten, USAF 1 Dec. 

Value Engineering Can Solve Cost Prob- 
lems. (Speech) Hon. Thomas E. Moitis — 23 Nov. 

MILITARY EXPORTS 

Cooperative Logistics in Italy. By Peter 

E. Feigl 4 May 

Report on Pains Air Show 1967 24 Aug. 

U.S.-Australian Cooperative Logistics Ar- 
rangements. By Leighton A. Cain 16 Sept. 

U.S.-Canadian Logistics Cooperation. By 

Lansing R. Felker 83 April 

U.S.-U.K. Logistics Cooperation. By 

Michael G. Macdonald 28 March 

OCEANOGRAPHY 

Oceanography in the Navy Today and 
Tomorrow. By RAdm. John K. Leydon, 

USN 36 April 

ORGANIZATION 

DNL/DLP — A Focal Point for Laboratory 

Management. By D. C. Hughes 30 March 

Naval Ordnance and Industry 4 Aug. 


PACKAGING 

Solving Packaging Problems Through Re- 
search and Development. By Dr. Edward 
A. Nebesky and Dr. Martin S. Peterson — 1 Aug. 

PRICING 

GAO Urges Improved Contractor Estimat- 
ing Systems. By Stewart Collins 8 Jan. 

PROCUREMENT 

(The) Armed Forces Grocery Bill. By Lt. 

Col. Richard M. Hosier, USAF 4 June/ 

July 

Contractor’s Weighted Average Share Con- 
cept. By Robert D. Lyons 6 Jan. 


Title Pg. Me. 

GAO Ui^s Improved Contractor Estimat- 
ing Systems. By Stewart Collins 8 Jan. 

(The) Light Obsei-vation Helicopter Avi- 
onics Purchase Viewed as a Total Pack- 
age Procurement. By Harry J. Roeka- 

feller and John P. Duffy 1 May 

Long Lead Time, The Problem of. (Speech) 

By Hon. Robert H. Charles 1,4 March 

New Suppliers Sought by Defense Supply 

Agency 28 Oct. 

Prime Contract Awards by State, FY 1966 

and 1967 28 Nov. 

Procurement Policy, Development of. By 

Lt. Col. Jacob B. Pompan, USAF 1 April 

Product Lead Time Problems, (Speech) 

Hon. Robei-t H. Charles 21 Sept, 

(The) Selection of Information Processing 
Systems to Support Air Force Manage- 
ment. By Maj. James D. Pewitt, USAF, 

Maj. Richard G. Abbott, USAF, and 

Capt. Alan G. Merten, USAF 1 Dec. 

PROJECT MANAGEMENT 
U.S. Air Force System Program Directors 
and Project Olficers (Listing) 17 Jan. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
(The) Challenge of Army Requirements to 
Aerospace Technology in the 1970 h. By 


Brig. Gen. John R. Guthrie, USA 7 June/ 

July 

Concept Formulation and Concept Defini- 
tion. By Robert G. Alexander 1 Oct, 

DNL/DLP — A Focal Point for Laboratory 

Management. By D. C. Hughes 30 March 

F-lllB Development. (Speech) By Hon. 

Robert A. Frosch 8 Dec. 

National Security Demands Continuing De- 
bate. (Speech) By Hon. John S. Fos- 
ter Jr. 12 June/ 

July 

Navy Aerospace Posture, Forecast of. 

(Speech) By Capt. R. J. Schneider, 

USN i 16 March 

Research in the Air Force. By Brig. Gen. 

Ernest A. Pinson, USAF 17 April 

Solving Packaging Problems Through Re- 
search and Development. By Dr. Edward 

A. Nebesky and Dr. Martin, ^S. Peterson 1 Aug, 

(The) Technical Information Exchange 13 Oct, 

Technological Challenge of the 19708 in the 
Aerospace Field. (Speech) Brig, Gen. 

Glenn A. Kent, USAF . 26 April 

(The) Technological War: Problems and 
Challenges. By Col, George T. Buck, 

USAF — — — 6 Oct 

SECURITY 

Airborne Passive Scanning Infrared 
Imaging Systems. By C. Donald Gar- 
rett 10 

Industrial Security — Is It Necessary? By 
Capt. Frank Larsen, USN 82 Jaii. 
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STATISTICS 

Prime Contract Awards by State, FY 

1966 and 1967 28 Nov. 

SYSTEMS EFFECTIVENESS 

System.^ Effectiveness and Combat Readi- 
ness. (Speech) By RAdm .1. D. Arnold, 

USN 28 Jan. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Managing: Defense Transportation Require- 
ments. By Maj. Gen. John J. Lane, 

USN 1 Nov. 


News Items 
Subject Index 

Code. Page identification: if— inside front cover; 
ib — inside back cover; bk— back cover. 


Title Pg. Mo. 

AIRCRAFT 

AF Awards Study Contracts for A-X Air- 
craft June/ 


Air Force Awards Six Contracts for V/ 

STOL Transport De.sign 20 March 

Air Force Buys New Forward Controller 

Aircraft il, Peb. 

Army To Phase Out Chickasaw, Shawnee ib April 

G— fi Aii’craft Dul)bed Galaxy 8 Aug, 

COMMUNICATIONS 

F*ivHt Switching Center Outside Mainland 

U.S. Accepted bk April 

l.-onglines Leasing in Hawaii Centralized 

in Honolulu IG April 

Navy Releases Navigation Satellite for 

Commercial Use 8 Oct. 

Now Antenna Concept Tested by AFCRL 12 March 

C>Tew Naval Communications Command 

Established in Washington, D.C., Area bk Aug. 

Re-cnti'y Communications Blackouts 

Studied 12 March 

Transit Satellite Information To Be Made 

Available by NSIA ib Nov. 

United Kingdom Joins United States, 

Canada, Australia in Project Mallard bk Nov. 

U .S., Australia, Canada To Develop Tac- 
tical Communications System bk May 

CONSTRUCTION 

Deferred Construction Projects Released bk Fob. 

DCD Urges Fallout Shelter Planning in 

New Buildings 2C Oct. 

JSAF To Build 841 Family Housing 

Units 20 May 


FILMS 

Army Security Film Available 20 Nov. 

Film on USAF Contractor Performance 
Available 12 April 

OCEANOGRAPHY 

Navy Conducts Simulated Deep Ocean 
Dives in Preparation for SEALAB III ___ 24 Jan. 

Navy Oceanographer Relocate.^ 28 March 

Navy Scientists Discover Sea Desert Off 
Catalina 32 March 

ORGANIZATION 

Army Forms Agency To Direct Computer 
Processing 32 March 

ARPA Establishes New Engineering OfliCG__ 40 Jan. 

AVCOM A.s8ume.s Test Activities ib Jan. 

Contracts Compliance OfTico Transferred 
to DSA 23 Aug. 

Director of Laboratories Post Created by 
AFSC 37 

DSA Support To Encompass 19 Weapon 
Systems lb March 

Longlines Leasing in Hawaii Centralized 
in Honolulu 16 April 

Navy Establishes Buying Command in 
Oakland, Calif. 41 April 

Na^'y Establishes Strategic Warfare Of- 


fice 21 March 

Navy Labs Merge To Form Ship R&D 
Center bk April 


Navy Ocooiiogi'apher Relocates 23 March 

New Army Agency Supports DCS Proj- 
ects 16 Oct. 

Now Army Division Approved 12 Nov. 

Now Electronic Control Center To Bo In- 
stalled on Kwajalein Atoll 32 March 

New Naval Communications Command 
Established in Washington, D.C., Area bk Aug. 

New Navy R&D Facility Features Huge 

Spin Chamber bk May 

Oklahoma City AMA Gets A-7D Logis- 
tics 40 Jan. 

Organizational Changes Effected in OASD 

(I&L) 9 Jan, 

Reorganization Effected at APGC 1C Jan, 

Space and Missile Systems Organization 

Formed within AFSC 16 Aug. 

Space Forecasting Working Group Estab- 
lished bk March 

Spacetrack Unit To Move Next Year 21 June/ 

July 

STRATCOM Headquarters Will Move to 

Arizona 10 Jan. 

Systems Engineering Group Reassigned 

witliin AFSC 19 May 

Three Navy Labs Transferred to Naval 

Air Development Center 11 Aug. 

Three Navy Research Centers Estab- 
lished ib Sept. 
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Title 


Title 

U. S, Anny Metrology and Calibration 


Center Activated 10 

USAF Civil Engineering R&D Goes to 

Kirtland AFB 23 

USAF Sole Manager of Liquid Propel- 
lants 29 


PROCUREMENT 

AFLC To Test New Contract Logistics 


Support Concept bk 

Bids Invited on New Weather Computers 12 

Contracts Awarded by Air Force for 

VTOL Flight Control System ^ 21 

DESC mid AFSC Study Standardization 

of Electronic Parts bk 

M16A1 Rifle Adopted as Standard Army 
Rifle 

Oklahoma City AMA Gets A-7D Logis- 
tics 4Q 

SPCC Given Role in Navy's Deep Sub- 
mergence Program 17 

Two Generators Earmarked for Procure- 
ment by Army 14 


Nov. 

Aug. 

March 


Nov. 

March 

Jan. 

Sept. 

June/ 

July 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Nov. 


PUBLICATIONS 

Clearinghouse Adopts New Document 

Sales System 32 March 

Contract Definition Reports Available ib March 

DOD Instructions and Directives Now 

Available Through Subscriptions 26 Oct. 

Foreign Military Sales Pamphlet Avail- 

able U 

Inspection Systems Handbook Available 32 March 

Naval Terms Dictionary Available 10 April 

New Policy Set for Announcing Defense 
Documents 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
Ad Hoc Group on Concept Formulation 

Esta-blished ib ^ov. 

AF Missile Center Gets Three-axis Plight 

Simulator 20 March 

AFSC Electronics System Division Gets 
Key Role in Development of TACSAT- 
COM , 

Air Force Awards Six Contracts for V/ 

STOL Transport Design 20 March 

Air Force Plight Control Research May 

Extend Aircraft Life Span bk Jan. 

Air Force Tests New Gyroscope ib Peb 

Army-Air Force Study Combat Hazard bk Jan' 

Army Evaluates New High Speed Tele- 
printers ^ on . 

Army Tests New Amphibious Lighters 21 May 

Continuous Wave Laser in Operation at 

Redstone Arsenal _ bk Aug 

Dynaplano Boat Design — Less Drag— 

More Speed j, 


Pg. Ma 

Foam Reduces Fire Hazards 27 Nov 

Navy Begins Test of Computing Systeiir^ 21 Jure/ 

Navy Conducts Simulated Deep Ocean 
Dives in Preparation for SEALAB III ___ 24 Jan 
Navy Develops New Fire-Fighting Foam __ 23 Au? 

Navy Gets New Shark Repellent Device 13 Jiawh 

Navy Lab Tests Inflatable Tent t6 Sept 

New Amphibious Vehicle Under Develop- 
New Antenna Concept Studied by AFCRL _ 12 Mar<h 

New Attack Aircraft To Be Evaluated in 
Vietnam i/-.-.. 

New Navy R&D Facility Features Huge 
Spin Chamber 

Oriental Characters Now Speedily Pro- ' ’ 

duced with New Plioto Composing Unit __ j] Match. 

Project Hindsight^An Interim Report 0 Jan.' 

Project Themis — 30 Universities To Do 

Research Projects for DOD 27 Oct 

Prototype of Deep Ocean Rescue Craft 

Due in Juno 1968 j2 

Re-entry Communications Blackouts 
Studied 

TACFIRE Definition Phase Contracts ' 

Awarded .. .. oo r, . 

Trc. A TA o . . iicpb 

USAl' Scientists Develop Now Higli Tem- 
perature Ceramic Coating 29 Match 


SECURITY 

Disposition of Program Material Ex- 
plained 

Industrial Security Award Winners An- 
nounced by DSA 

Industrial Security Excellence Cited 

Industrial Security Management Course 
Sessions Scheduled 

New Requirements for Claasifiod Storage 
To Become Effective in March 1968 

Over Classification Increases Cost 

Security Briefings a Must for Paris Air 
Show 


- 12 A|iri! 

- ib Feb. 

.. H Nov, 

fj May 

- 21 June/ 

July 

- 21 Juiif/ 

July 

. 32 March 


SHIPBUILDING 

Evaluation of Proposals Completed for 

Navy’s FDL Ships bk Sepl. 

Navy and Commerce Departments Agree 

on Surface-Effect Ship Plan bk Oct. 

Navy Shipbuilding Program for FY 1907 

Announced 1 gl Match 

Prototype of Deep Ocean Rescue Craft 

Due in June 1968 12 March 

Study Group Fomed To Examine Future 
Construction of Navy Escort Ships if March 

WATER POLLUTION 
Amy Engineers Launch Fight Against 
Water Pollution of Waterways 24 Sept. 
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department of defense 

The Advanced Research Projects 
Agency has announced the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Alan S. Tetelmaii as Dep. 
Dir. of its Materials Sciences Office. 
He succeeds Dr. Alan D. Franklin 
who has returned to the National 
Bureau of Standards. 

Col. Rodger R. Bankson, USA, has 
assumed the post of Dir. for Defense 
Information, Office of the Secretary 
of Defense (Public Affairs). 

Col. Paul P. Dailey USA, has been 
named Dir., Terminals and Installa- 
tions, at Military Traffic Management 
and Terminal Service headquarters, 
Bailey’s Crossroads, Va. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

Maj. Gen. Robert E. Coffin has suc- 
ceeded Maj. Gen. William C. Gribblc 
ns Dep. Chief of Research and De- 
velopment, Headquarters, U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. H. G. Davisson, Com- 
mander, White Sands Missile Range, 
N.M., was promoted to the rank of 
major general effective Oct. 2. 

Brig. Gen Roland M. Gleszcv, Dir. 
of Management, Office of the Comp- 
troller of the Army, was promoted 
to the rank of major general Nov. 1. 

The following reassignments have 
been made in the Office of tho Chief 
of Research and Development: Col. 
Frank A. Bates Jr. succeeds Brig. 
Gen. George Sammet as Executive; 
Col. Thomas N. Chavis fills the post 
of Dep. Dir., Missiles and Space, va- 
cated by Col. Bates; and Col. William 
J. Lynch takes over Col. Chavis’ 
former assignment ns Asst. Dir., 
Amy Research. 

Other changes in the Office of the 
Chief of Research and Development 
include: Col. Earl K. Buchan, Chief, 
Air Mobility Div.; Col. Joe B. Lamp, 
Chief, Combat Matenol Div.; Col. 
George R. O’Neal, Chief, Communica- 
tions-Electronies Div.; and Lt. Col. 
Oavid H. Thomas, Chief, Resources 
and Requirements Div., Nike-X Sys- 
tems Office. 

Col. Clifton O. Duty has been I’e- 
assigned to the Army Aviation Ma- 
teriel Command, St. Louis, Mo., for 


duty as Dir., Procurement & Produc- 
tion. 

Col Edwin T. 0*DonnclI has been 
named Commanding Officer, Research 
and Development Center, Army Mo- 
bility Equipment Command, Port 
Belvoir, Va. 

Col. Morris W. Pettit has been as- 
signed as Project Manager, Nike 
Hercules Missile System, Army Mis- 
sile Command, Huntsville, Ala. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

VAdm. John J. Hyland, Commander 
of the U.S, Seventh Fleet, has been 
named to the post of Commander in 
Chief, U.S. Pacific Fleet. Succeeding 
Adm. Hyland as Seventh Fleet Com- 
mander will be RAdm. William F. 
Briiigle, who has been Dep. Chief of 
Staff, (Plans and Operations) under 
the Commander in Chief, U.S. Pacific 
Fleet. 

RAdm. Eli T. Reich has been re- 
assigned from duty as Asst. Dep. 
Chief of Naval Operations (Logis- 
tics) to the post of Dep. Comptroller 
of the Navy. 

RAdm. Herman J. Tb-uni HI has 
relieved RAdm. William E. Ferrall ns 
Commandant, Thirteenth Naval Dis- 
triefc, with headquarters in Seattle, 
Wash. 

RAdm. Turner P. Caldwell has 
been assigned duty ns Excc. Dii*., 
Anti-Submarine Warfare Programs, 
in the Office of the Chief of Naval 
Opei-ations. 

Capt. Johns H. Belli has become 
Commanding Officer, Naval Weapons 
Seiwieos Office, Naval Air Engineer- 
ing Center, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Capt. Cecil C. Allen, SC, has been 
assigned as Officor-in-Charge, Atlan- 
tic Fleet Polaris Material Office, 
Charleston, S.G. 

Capl. Alvin P. Kmig has assumed 
command of the newly established 
Ground Support Equipment Depai’t- 
ment, Naval Air Engineexing Center, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Capt. Robert L. Wessel will relieve 
Capt. E. B. Jarman as Commanding 
Officer, Corona Laboratories, Naval 
Weapons Center, China Lake, Calif., 
in December. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE 
AIR FORCE 

Maj. Gen. Kenneth E. Pletcher has 
been designated the Surgeon General 
of the Air Force with promotion to 
the rank of lieutenant general. He 
replaces Lt. Gen. Richard L. Bohan- 
non who is retiring effective Dec. 1. 

Maj. Gen. Paul T. Cooper has been 
assigned duty as Vice Commander, 
Space & Missile Systems Organiza- 
tion (SAMSO), Air Force Systems 
Command. Gen. Cooper previously 
served as SAMSO Dep. Commander 
for Space. 

Maj. Gen. Robert H. McCutcheon 
has been named to replace retii'ing 
Maj, Gen. T. Alan Bennett as Com- 
mander, Ogden Air Materiel Area, 
Air Foi'ce Logistics Command. 

Brig. Gen. William G. Moore Jr. 
has been assigned duty as Dir,, Op- 
erational Requirements & Develop- 
ment Plans, Office of Dep. Chief of 
Staff (Research and Development), 
Hq., USAP. 

New assignments in the Air Force 
Systems Command include: Col. 
Richard P. Gingland, Chief, Systems 
Acquisition, Space & Missile Systems 
Organization (SAMSO); Col. William 
J. Henderson, Dir., Vela Nuclear De- 
tection Satellite Progi*am, SAMSO; 
Col. Norman J. Keefer, Dir., Agena 
Program Office, SAMSO; Col. Stanley 
M. Lockic, Chief, Research & Tech- 
nology, SAMSO; Col, John A. 
Murphy, Dir., Procurement & Pro- 
duction, Manned Orbiting Laboratory, 
SAMSO; Col. Richard 0. Ransbottom, 
Dii’., RC-136 System Program Of- 
fice, Aeronautical Systems Div.; Col. 

F. E. Rundcll, Dep. Commander, 
Air Force Armament Laboratory, 
Air Proving Ground Center, Eglin 
APB, Fla. 

New assignments in the Air Force 
Logistics Command include; Col. E. 
H. Gordon, Chief, P-4 Systems Sup- 
port Management Div., Materiel 
Management Directorate, Ogden Air 
Materiel Area; Col. George M. Luns- 
ford, Chief, Force Steucture and War 
Plans Div., AFLC Hq.; Lt. Col. Cecil 

G. Furbish, Director of Information, 
AFLC. 
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OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR,! 







SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR 

COMBAT ART 



COL Raymond Henri 3204 41071 



MARINE CORPS INFORiWATION OFFICE "I 
LOS ANGELES I 

I 

LTCOL David M. Ridderhof L 

6087 Sunset Boulevard I 

Los Angeles, California ^28 | 

(213) 688-2520 


r 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

COL Paul M. Moriarty 3204 

41071 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS BRANCH 


LTCOL VerieE. Ludwig 

3210 

41492 

PRESS SECTION 


IstLT Michael G. Pitts 

3210 

41492 

RADIO-TV SECTION 


MAJ William Boone 

3210 

41493 

COMMUNITY RELATIONS SFCTinw 1 

MAJ Robert G. Prebihalo 

3210 

41054 

SERVICES BRANCH 


MAJ Gareth W. Smeltzer 

3206 

41034 

CORRESPONDENCE OFFICER 


CAPT Ronald L. Smith 

3206 

41495 

ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


IstLT Richard S. Sanborn 

3206 

41495 

BIOGRAPHER 


WRS. Nellie E. Herring 

3206 

41495 I 


December T967 





5. MARINE CORPS 
llVISION OF INFORMATION 


mm 




RECTOR 


3202 

41071 


SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR 
PLANS AND policy 

LTCa George R. Scharnberg 3204 41495 


p -- 

1 

[ 

MARINE CORPS INFORMATION OFFICE 


1 

NEW YORK 


( 

LTCOL Richard S. Stark 


1 

663 Fifth Avenue 


1 

New York, New York 10022 


1 

1 - 

(212) PL-57846 




ASSISTANT DIREaOR FOR 
SUPPORT ACTIVITIES 

COL Henry Hart 201B HH 3 42857 

SUPPORT BRANCH 

LTCOL Robert R. Meeker, Jr. 201B HH 3 42857 

SPEECH SECTION 

CAPT James W. Jones 201B HH 3 42857 

AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTION BRANCH 
LTCOL Richard L. McDaniel HH 23 42355 

AUDIO PRODUCTION SECTION 
IstLT William H. Stuckey 106 HH 4 42354 

VISUAL PRODUCTION SECTION 
MAJ Gregorys. Prichard HH 23 43723 


Division of Information Is located in the 
Arlington Annex (Columbia Pike and Arlington 
Ridge Road, Virginia), Washington, D. C. 20380. 
Telephone: Area Code 202, OXford plus number listed. 
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I. “Hook Down, Wheels Down'* by James Scott. 


2. “Beach Red” by John Groth. 


3. “UDT Men” by Robert J. Benson. 


4. “Air Defense” by Dwight C. She pier. 


Navy Makes Combat Art 
Available to Industry 

pe U.S. Navy’s collection of more than 3,000 original 
paintings, sketches and drawings, created in a wide variety 
of media and techniques, is available for reproduction as 
Mlendar sheets, magazine and poster advertlsemenlB, 
book jackets, desk mementos, and other advertising uses. 

The combat art collection’s historical paintings range in 
subject area from World War I and II battle scenes to 
modem combat illustrations and impressionistic renderings 
of industrial and nautical facilities, people and places 
throughout the world. Some color separations arc already 
available. 

The collection is the property of the U.S. Navy and no 
rcie^s from artists or payment of fees for reproduction 
rights are required. To obtain reproductions or further in- 
formation on use of original art, write or call : 

Office of the Chief of Information 
Attention: 01-300 
Department of the Navy 
Room 2E 336, The Pentagon 
Washington, D.C. 20350 
Telephone; (202) OXford 7-7221 


December 1967 
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ARISTOTLE 
Symposium in 
Washington Dec. 6-7 

The first ARISTOTLE Symposium, 
sponsored by the National Security 
Industrial Association, will be held on 
Dec. 6-7, 1967, at the Washington 
Hilton Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

Project ARISTOTLE (acronym 
for Annual Review and Information 
Symposium on the Technology of 
framing. Learning and Education) 
was established as a result of a con- 
ference held in June 1966, co-spon- 
sored by the National Security Indus- 
trial Association, the Defense Depart- 
ment, the Labor Department and the 
0/hce of Education, to provide a 
structure to encourage continuing 
communication and exchange of ac- 
complishments within the govem- 
ment/industry/education communities. 



U.S.-Japan Sign 
Agreement for 
Missile Systems 

Japanese and U.S. officials have 
signed agreements in Tokyo for the 
production and procurement of mili- 
tary equipment for Japan’s Self- 
Defense Forces. 

The equipment includes three bat- 
talions of Hawk and associated mis- 
siles and supporting equipment to be 
produced in Japan. 

Also included in the agi-eement is 
the procurement from U.S. sources 
of two battalions of Nike Hewules 
ground support and auxiliary equip- 
ment; production in Japan of Nike 
Hercules missiles; and procurement 
from the United States of another 
battalion of Nike Hercules equip- 
ment to be programmed in the Jap- 
anese PY 1972. 

The Nike and Hawk programs play 
an impoitant role in the Japanese 
Third Defense Buildup Plan cover- 

1971 Japanese PY 1967- 


Milifary Oceanography 
Symposium To Be 
Held in Florida 

The Fifth Annual Symposium on 
Military Oceanography, sponsored by 
the Oceanographer of the Navy, 
will be held in Panama City, Pla., May 
1-3, 1968. 

purpose of the symposium will be 
to provide an opportunity for scien- 
tists, engineers and military person- 
nel to present papers, exchange 
information, and discuss problems 
concerning military oceanography. 
The sessions will be classifie<i to fa- 
cilitate free and open discussion. 

Call for papers and applications 
foi invitations will be issued early 
in January. 

I'or information concerning the 
symposium contact: 

Oceanographer of the Navy 
732 N. Washington St. 

Alexandria, Va. 22314 


Navy/Marine Corps 
Research and Development Problems 


The symposium will consist of two 
general sessions featuring presenta- 
tions by key officials in education, in- 
dustry and government. The topics 
ot these sessions will be: 

• Government, Industry and Edu- 
cation as Working Partners. 

• What Education Wants from 
Government and Industry. 

ARISTOTLE is structured into 
ten task groups consisting of volun- 
tary part-time members. Panel ses- 
sions and workshops will present and 
discuss the many findings and devel- 
opments of the task groups’ efforts 
during the past year. 

For registration and additional in- 
formation, the contact is: 

P. A. Newman 
National Security Industrial 

Association 
1030 16th St. NW 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
Phone: (202) 296-2266 
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The 1967 edition of the publica- 
tion, “Navy/Marine Corps Research 
and Development Problems,” is now 
available for distribution, without 
charge, to interested industrial firms 
educational insUtutions, libraries and 
individimls. It contains a compilation 
of problems for which the Naval Ma- 
terial Command and the Marine 
Corps are seeking solutions. The 
problems described fall into eiuht 
categories: ® 

• Chemical Sciences. 

• Electrical Sciences. 

• Electronic sciences. 

• Engineering Mechanics. 

• Life Sciences. 


• Material Sciences. 

• Physical Sciences. 

• Simulation and Training 
Technology. 

The prime objective of the publi- 
cation is to enlist the assistance, ex- 
perience and ingenuity of industrial 
organizations and educational insti- 
tutions toward obtaining fresh ap- 
proaches, ideas and techniques. 

Anyone interested in obtaining the 
publication should complete the form 
below, clip and mail to: 

Chief of Naval Material 

Attention: MAT 0541 

Department of the Navy 
Washington, D.C. 20S60 


Please send 

opment Problems” to: 
Name 


copies of ‘‘Navy/Marine Corps Research and Devel- 


Street or P.O. Box 
City and Stale 


Zip Code 


December 1967 



Army Redesignates 
Chief of C-E 

The Army’s Chief of Communica- 
tion s-Electronics (CC-E) has been 
redesignated the Assistant Chief of 
Staff for Communieations-Electron- 
ics (ACSC-E), and will now report 
directly to the Army Chief of Staff. 

Witli the redesignation, Army com- 
nionication functions assume staff 
parity with personnel, operations, in- 
teJligence and logistics in the Army 
-staff structure. The CC-E, as head of 
a special staff agency, formerly op- 
erated under the Deputy Chief of 
StiifT for Military Operations. 

Major General Walter E. Lotz Jr., 
pi-Gsont CC-E, will be retained as 
ACSC-E. 

The rcclesignation results from an 
Army study which recommended ele- 
vation of the communications staff 
function to a higher level. The change 
is expected to improve the agency’s 
capability to coordinate and manage 
the expanding communications func- 
tion within the Army, as well as with 
other agencies and commands. 


Notice 

Transit Symposium 
Delayed 

The Navy Navigation Satellite 
System (Transit) Symposium 
scheduled to be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Nov. 30, announced 
on the inside back cover page of 
the November issue of the Bulletin, 
has been dlayed until early spring 
according to John H. Jorgenson of 
the National Security Industrial 
Association. 

The technical information and 
docuinontation on the system's 
sliipboard user equipment will be 
available beginning Nov. 30. A 
charge, estimated at $30 to $36, 
\vi\\ be made to cover the cost of 
reproduction and mailing. Sales to 
foreign purchasers are subject to 
normal munitions conti'ol proce- 
dures and export conti*ol regula- 
tions. To obtain the material, con- 
tact: 

National Security Industrial 
Association 
Department T 
1030 16th St. NW 
Washington, D, C. 20006 
Phone; (202) 296-2266 


INFORMATION PROCESSING SYSTEM 

(Continued from Page 7) 
truly competitive throughout the 
range of requirements. However, the 
system's requirements are tiglitly 
drawn and the benchmark test de- 
veloped to measure these require- 
ments. Because of this, the Air Perce 
does not speculate with regard to 
potential perforaiance of contrac- 
tractors’ systems not submitted in 
accordance with the rules governing 
the RFP. 

The Air Force is continually work- 
ing to improve the selection process. 
As the number of users of ADP 
equipment increases, the need for con- 
tinuing 1 ‘ofincment of user require- 
ments becomes essential. In order to 
obtain the best computer system^ the 
Air Force at the present time reflects 
the user requirements in the desirable 
features and the mandatoiy requii'e- 
ments of the RFP. One possible re- 
finement to the present process would 
be to require that the user estimate 
variable future workloads and the 
probability of each of these work- 
loads. This infonnation could tlien 1)6 
submitted to the vendors in the RFP. 
Responses could be designed for each 
workload level and evaluated by the 
expected cost concept. 

The acquisition of management data 
processing systems by the Air Force 
is an integral part of overall DOD 
planning, progi-amming and budget- 
ing. Tlie final objective is a family of 
management infonnation systems, 
each accomplishing a particular mis- 
sion, and each interfaced into a total 
structure to support world-wide Air 
Force management. 


NSC Puget Sound 
Established 

The Naval Supply Depot, Seattle, 
Wash., has been disestablished and 
its functions transferred to the 
newly established Puget Sound Naval 
Supply Center, headquartered in 
Bremerton. 

Captain Stuart M. Ball, SC, former 
Commanding Officer, NSD, Seattle, 
will command the new organization, 
which will consist of three divisions 
located in Seattle, Bremerton and 
Manchester. 



RfAIN BATTLE TANK-70 SHOWN— The Main Battle Tank-70, the most 
advanced armored vehicle ever developed for the U.S. Army, was unvdled 
during the annual meeting of the Association of the U.S. Array in Wasliing- 
ton, D.C., in October. The radically new tank was developed jointly by the 
United States and the Federal Republic of Germany. Among the feafur<» of 
the MBT-70 are more accurate fire control, more powerful engine and 
improved armor protection. 
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Department of the Army 


Bx|)en<litures Unpaid Obligations 


April 

May 

Juno 

Cum thru 
June 30, 

At start 

As of 
June 30, 

1967 

1967 

1967 

1967 

of year 

1967 


Military Personnel 

Active forces 

Reserve forces 

Undistributed 

683,286 

44,377 

37,810 

673,461 

65,195 

-8,077 

779,371 

74,868 

-33,106 

6,696,371 

603,836 

320,624 

114,434 

392,872 

112,162 

Total — Military Personnel 

666,472 

620,679 

821,134 

7,300,206 

434,968 

506,024 

Operation and Maintenance 

664,477 

724,749 

929,014 

7,293,386 

881,122 

1,262,029 

Prociu'ement 

A ircraf t 

108,689 

76,045 

09,741 

901,670 

1,137,663 

1,303,736 

Missiles 

37,008 

23,903 

-14,373 

220,627 

637,097 

468,264 

Tracked combat vehicles 

31,914 

47,721 

34,062 

204,826 

432,666 

611,133 

Ordnance, vehicles, and related equipment 

216,810 

181,686 

-101,077 

1,780,281 

3,421,137 

3,387,912 

Electronics and communications 

68,200 

41,702 

77,682 

476,830 

738,404 

780,664 

Other procurement 

76,368 

68,361 

103,606 

637,390 

666,038 

817,300 

Undistributed 

-58,114 

-66,373 

-136,310 

48,426 

-337,631 

-386,056 

Total — Procurement 

469,903 

374,043 

64,332 

4,389,956 

6,606,203 

6,972,842 

Research, Development, Test, and Evaluation 

Military sciences 

15,876 

11,216 

23,699 

166,666 

120,689 

133,666 

Aircraft 

10,666 

0,860 

8,274 

120,466 

92,926 

86,463 

Missiles 

61,357 

48,266 

97,776 

752,826 

461,337 

436,876 

Astronautics 

2,473 

1,265 

1,437 

22,008 

20,741 

16,069 

Ordnance, vehicles, and related equipment 

19,798 

12,686 

12,469 

179,734 

139,922 

136,432 

Other equipment 

26,316 

26,066 

29,802 

267,811 

197,438 

218,437 

Program-wide management and support 

3,235 

6,231 

7,412 

78,862 

81,310 

39,835 

Undistributed 

-10,443 

14.219 

-62,240 

48,189 

-146,833 

-194,032 

Total — Research, Development, Test, & 

120,171 

127,808 

118,619 

1,633,960 

918,429 

870,746 

Evaluation 

Military Construction 

178,599 

26,141 

18,067 

447,860 

618,996 

818,076 

Revolving and Management Funds 

6,629 

-74,091 

204,610 

-66,082 

40,077 

68,732 

TOTAL— DEPARTMENT OP THE 

2,113,168 

1,799,229 

2,166,766 

21,010,266 

9,388,844 

10,477,449 
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Department of the Navy 


Expenditures 


Unpaid Obligations 



April 

1967 

May 

1967 

June 

1967 

Cum thru 
June 30, 
1967 

At start 
of year 

As of 
June 30, 
1967 

Military Personnel 

Active forces 

492,376 

382,362 

612,083 

6,082,840 

141,289 

232,406 

Reserve forces 

12,428 

12,662 

14,098 

149,616 

20,898 

19,098 

Undistributed 

-4,673 

-6,980 

1,693 

— 

— 

— 

Total — Military Personnel 

600,231 

387,934 

627,774 

6,232,366 

162,187 

262,103 

Operation and Maintenance 

449,668 

442,066 

428,294 

6,068,303 

1,230,000 

1,107,396 

Procurement 

Aircraft 

209,976 

218,979 

234,270 

2,606,678 

2,818,833 

3.642,971 

Missiles 

22,911 

66,687 

36,166 

431,702 

660,036 

470,657 

Ships 

139,200 

142,697 

147,166 

1,398,402 

2,867,671 

3,049,781 

Tracked combat vehicles 

986 

1,296 

474 

8,768 

16,446 

21,647 

Ordnance, vehicles, and related equipment 

106,432 

117,002 

224,924 

1,099,990 

1,418,223 

1,011,746 

Electronics and communications 

27,824 

41,978 

60,627 

418,784 

689,237 

066,377 

Other procurement 

54,082 

46,523 

69,460 

626,611 

726,367 

921,110 

Undistributed 

-3.609 

-6,262 

-8,668 

— 

— 

— 

Total — Procui’ement 

566,799 

617,809 

743,420 

6,484,836 

8,996,701 

10,274,096 


Research, Development, Test, and Evaluation 


Militai’y sciences 

11,686 

Aircraft 

14,488 

Missiles 

47,400 

Astronautics 

2,365 

Ships 

20,796 

Ordnance, vehicles, and related equipment 

13,067 

Other equipment 

7,763 

Program-wide management and support 

3,497 

Undistributed 

3,386 


12,600 

11,620 

184,366 

137,469 

127,328 

26,706 

20,086 

242,041 

169,020 

260,838 

91,995 

66,222 

710,900 

249,864 

293,733 

2,111 

1,708 

23,020 

16,876 

12,677 

19,142 

18,999 

296,286 

204,792 

212,773 

14,131 

14,070 

163,872 

97,160 

90,010 

7,089 

7,168 

80,918 

61,611 

89,828 

4,371 

1,101 

11,190 

-4,266 

90,199 

88,694 

97,989 


Total— Research, Development, 
Evaluation 


Test. & 124,336 179.246 136,697 1,791,101 1,014,266 1,103,721 


Military Constimetion 
levolving and Management Funds 


-227,882 88,736 14,082 622,638 323,771 269,300 

-20,178 24,384 202,264 617,446 402,849 

WB7 1.04M03 1,874,661 19, 2^^^2,344,481 18.0«,«5 
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December 1967 



Department of the Air Force 




Expenditures 


Unpaid Obligations 


April 

1967 

May 

1967 

June 

1967 

Cum thru 
June 30, 
1967 

At start 
of year 

As of 
June 30 
1967 

Military Personnel 







Active forces 

444,034 

407,993 

464,799 

6,274,973 

127,796 

224,709 

Reserve forces 

15,749 

8,714 

13,608 

148,953 

21,466 

18,018 

Undistributed 

171 

-1,696 

424 

— 

— 

__ 

Total — Military Personnel 

459,964 

416,012 

478,831 

6,423,926 

149,261 

242,812 

Operation and Maintenance 

444,653 

601,437 

651,792 

6,714,461 

805,314 

956,856 

Procurement 







Aircraft 

407,732 

471,603 

322,911 

4,842,449 

3,562,182 

4,608,567 

Missiles 

112,618 

102,746 

142,321 

1,278,061 

985,895 

1,000,194 

Ordnance, vehicles & related equipment 

92,447 

186,668 

304,266 

1,095,400 

1,269,060 

1,719,842 

Electi’onics and communications 

32,646 

26,364 

30,174 

384,696 

519,066 

565,916 

Other procurement 

98,628 

76,068 

41,169 

496,765 

163,726 

164,740 

Undistributed 

10,841 

-6,683 

-6,027 

— 

— 

— 

Total — Procurement 

762,910 

856,657 

835,804 

8,096,361 

6,479,917 

7,949,268 

Research, Development, Test, and Evaluation 







Militai-y sciences 

18,626 

16,686 

11,269 

164,310 

131,634 

181,619 

Aircraft 

46,806 

42,408 

39,682 

668,938 

287,333 

449,824 

Missiles 

69,313 

88,693 

77,879 

913,803 

386,017 

306,248 

Astronautics 

68,660 

87,046 

104,093 

984,677 

662,929 

022,047 

Other equipment 

23,981 

31,890 

24,224 

809,783 

221,216 

233,992 

Program-wide management and support 

18,793 

17,414 

18,081 

247,081 

34,762 

25,214 

Undistributed 

16,060 

3,226 

-19,091 

— 

— 

Total — Research, Development, Test, & 
Evaluation 

265,117 

286,210 

266,080 

3,229,192 

1,623,880 

1,828,944 

Military Consti'uction 

146,263 

9,636 

69,096 

660,289 

442,931 

473,200 

Revolving and Management Funds 

-183 

-21,279 

-49,922 

-69,002 

686 

6,262 

TOTAL— DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR 
FORCE 

2,067,714 

2,046,673 

2,141,687 22,946,226 

9,601,989 11,466,828 
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Defense Agencies/Office of the Secretary of Defense 




Expenditures 


Unpaid Obligations 


April 

1967 

May 

1967 

June 

1967 

Cum thru 
June 30, 
1967 

At start 
of year 

As of 
June 31 
1967 

Military Personnel 

Retired Pay 

Operation and Maintenance 

Procurement 

Ordnance, vehicles, and related equipment 
Electronics and communications 

Other procurement 

Undistributed 

169,208 

72,760 

18 

560 

2,918 

-326 

168,967 

84,224 

215 

324 

1,666 

348 

161,639 

81,609 

180 

97 

4,997 

-40 

1,830,233 

934,103 

1,939 

8,956 

29,812 

8,062 

106,140 

1,796 

8,438 

36,649 

7,62: 

99,90, 

2,231 

5^331 

44,341 

T otal — Procurement 

3,169 

2,553 

6,234 

40,706 

46,883 

61.00' 

Research, Development, Test, and Evaluation 
Military sciences 

Military Constiuction 

Family Housing 

Other— Special Foreign Currency Program 
Revolving and Management Funds 

39,970 

740 

43,606 

106,717 

61,390 

878 

45,836 

« 

13,671 

41,846 

2,023 

49,173 

11 

-66,044 

606,424 

14,802 

658,236 

11 

433,844 

601,806 

24,026 

130,266 

474,77' 

20,67' 

114,90' 

2,19; 

TOTAL— DEFENSE AGENCIES/OSD 

426,169 

867,609 

286,389 

4,317,358 

817,172 

772,03: 

Office 

of Civil Defense 




Civil Defense 

Revolving and Management Funds 

7,108 

6,062 

12,204 

* 

100,068 

-1 

77.877 

91,89^ 

TOTAL— OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE 

7,108 

6,062 

12,203 

100,066 

77,877 

91,893 


Military Assistance 


miiixary r-ersonnel 

Operation and Maintenance 

Procurement 

12 

88,691 

86 

39,868 

101 

62,608 

448 

381,911 

72 

364,523 

626 

289,668 

Aircraft 

Missiles 

14.962 

20,137 

42,121 

204,168 

339,429 

236,101 

Ships 

-2,784 

3,828 

7,270 

29,800 

67,918 

23,660 

Ordnance, vehicles and related equipment 
Electronics and communications 

Other procurement 

523 

1,789 

2,724 

906 

12,264 

6,466 

3,083 

34^396 

63,107 

19,467 

18,786 

61,160 

131.896 

60,770 

67,612 

114,172 

242,867 

181,174 

138,193 

114,460 

264,633 

132,402 

127,226 

Total — Procurement 

18,447 

46,673 

176,138 

636,386 

1,089,763 

897,402 

Research, Development, Test, and Evaluation 

— 

13,241 

12,266 

26,671 

3,084 

401 

Military Construction 

-14 

-6,001 

-11,024 

19,912 

161,977 

171,824 

Revolving Fund 

1,676 

-28,830 

-9,662 

-30,873 

168,606 

764,607 

Undistributed 

1,329 

28,960 

-10,227 

-10,310 

48,148 

12,030 

TOTAL— MILITARY ASSISTANCE 

60,136 

92,983 

209,287 

872,644 

a/1,816,161 

2,112,367 


1967; thr^npaid f obligations in reports commencing with FI 

obligations as of Junf 30, 1966, as shown in the re^t of JuSe thus, differ from the unpah 
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December 1963 



Fourth Quarter, Fiscal Year 1967 

(Amounts in Thousands) 


Department of Defense 





Obligations 


Unobligated 
Balance 
June 30, 
1967 


Available 

for 

obligation 

April 

1967 

May 

1967 

June 

1907 

Cum thru 
June 30, 
1967 

Military Personnel 

Active forces 

17,086,262 

1,507,789 

1,486,697 

1,611,994 

17,677,961 

108,311 

Reserve forces 

952,869 

76,414 

81,762 

121,409 

919,934 

32,935 

Retired pay 

1,839,000 

168,430 

160,226 

161,622 

1,831,169 

7,841 

Total — Militai'y Personnel 

20,478,131 

1,742,631 

1,728,677 

1,796,026 

20,329,046 

149,085 

Operation and Maintenance 

21,696,320 

1,921,342 

1,802,385 

2,444,464 

21,462,890 

133,430 

Procurement 

Aircraft 

14,493,069 

669,134 

1,041,298 

2,101,967 

10,808,146 

3,684,923 

Missiles 

2,647,946 

188,217 

174,400 

314,443 

2,060,931 

687,016 

Ships 

6,026,364 

106,446 

66,647 

178,901 

1,714,468 

3,311,906 

Tracked combat vehicles 

626,950 

67,411 

29,724 

131,609 

623,287 

102,663 

Ordnance, vehicles and related equipment 

7,621,325 

425,198 

746,319 

1,148,146 

6,907,924 

1,713,401 

Electronics and communications 

2,445.285 

138,893 

178,802 

404,978 

1,676,069 

870,226 

Other procui’ement 

2,961.969 

225,564 

248,548 

882,644 

2,116,337 

846,632 

Undistributed 

68,926 

— 

— 

68,926 

Total — Procurement 

36,880,834 

1,800,863 

2,484,744 

4,662,684 

24,705,142 

11,176,692 


Eeseai-ch, Development, Test, & Evaluation 


Military sciences 

Aircraft 

Missiles 

Astronautics 

Ships 

Ordnance, vehicles, and related equipment 
Other equipment 

Program-wide management and support 
Emergency Fund 

Undistributed 

1,288,879 

1.520,199 

2,573,357 

1,388,992 

399.893 

422,035 

940,989 

674,091 

3 

11,209 

71,464 

60,080 

74,953 

97,296 

32,099 

14,985 

67,449 

39,030 

78,829 

106,811 

92,702 

236,742 

16,710 

14,928 

67,691 

47,694 

184,301 

204,732 

192,771 

180,611 

42,626 

41,668 

127,024 

70,067 

1,060,673 

1,301,974 

2,471,218 

1,278,097 

330,362 

869,263 

763,610 

602,863 

188,306 

218,226 

102,139 

110,895 

00,631 

52,772 

177,473 

72,883 

3 

11,209 

Total — Reseai'ch, Development, Test, & 
Evaluation 

9,170,246 

447,363 

660,009 

1,043,486 

8,167,861 

1,002,884 

Military Construction 

3,424,799 

190,263 

380,313 

417,269 

2,143.787 

1,281,012 

Family Housing 

729,000 

49,868 

40,661 

61,692 

660,106 

178,806 

Civil Defense 

141,466 

6,770 

9,283 

20,886 

118,497 

22,969 

Other — Special Foreign Currency Program 

7,348 

g 

— 

2,106 

2,204 

6,144 

Subtotal — Military Functions 

91,428,132 

6,168,089 

7,106,070 

10,447,442 

77,479,032 

13,949,100 

Military Assistance 

741,104 

22,829 

40,200 

107,998 

720,173 

11,931 

TOTAL— DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

92,169,236 

6,190,919 

7,146,270 

10,566,486 

78,208,206 

13,961,032 
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Department of the Army 


Obligations 

Unobligated 



Available 

for 

obligation 

April 

1987 

May 

1967 

June 

1967 

Cum thru 
June 30, 
1967 

Balance 
June 30, 
1967 

Militai-y Personnel 

Active forces 

7,007,336 

611,038 

628,258 

616,708 

6,919,478 

87,867 

Reserve forces 

646,899 

50,493 

69,818 

90,632 

621,398 

26,601 

Total — Military Personnel 

7,664,234 

661,629 

688,077 

707,240 

7,540,876 

113,358 

Operations and Maintenance 

8,405,166 

781,327 

831,360 

979,178 

8,373,484 

31,672 

Procurement 

Aircraft 

1,438,300 

27,920 

100,067 

370,169 

1,142,129 

291,171 

Missiles 

614,488 

17,249 

16,602 

87,206 

831,166 

183,332 

Tracked combat vehicles 

602,260 

67,747 

27,920 

132,379 

609,417 

92,843 

Ordnance, vehicles and related equipment 

3,871,794 

299,648 

288,389 

790,676 

8,033,911 

837,883 

Electronics and communications 

867,830 

70,623 

99,131 

162,772 

680,677 

287,263 

Other procurement 

1,145,889 

61,230 

123,014 

127,186 

768,018 

377,871 

Undistributed 

26,236 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total — Procurement 

8,461,796 

534,218 

654,113 

1,660,287 

6,366,208 

2,096,688 

Reseai'ch, Development, Test, & Evaluation 

Military sciences 

231,737 

10,193 

14,020 

31,291 

204,319 

27,418 

Aircraft 

141,206 

4,674 

7,799 

14,396 

113,710 

27,496 

Missiles 

789,874 

14,260 

28,777 

66,074 

747,140 

42,234 

Astronautics 

21,002 

2,668 

3,464 

1,410 

16,710 

4,292 

Ordnance, vehicles and related equipment 

232,009 

6,400 

6,994 

18,700 

204,030 

27,979 

Other equipment 

408,922 

30,049 

32,012 

66,260 

312,422 

96,600 

Program-wide management and support 

102,007 

3,714 

6,467 

7,615 

93,674 

8,333 

Undistributed 

1,074 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,074 

Total — Research, Development, Test, & 

1,927,380 

71,848 

99,623 

186,786 

1,692,006 

236,826 

Evaluation 

Military Construction 

1,679,368 

70,031 

176,136 

162,061 

976,294 

604,074 

TOTAL— DEPARTMENT OF THE 

28,027,883 

2,118,963 

2,448,198 

3,694,490 

24,946,866 

3,081,017 


AEMY 


30 


December 1967 


Department of the Navy 



Available 

for 

obliKation 

April 

1967 

Obligatiena 

May June 

1067 1967 

Cum thru 
June 30, 
1957 

Unobligated 
Halancc 
Jxinc 30, 
1967 

Mililary rrr[!(»nin'l 







Arl.ivt' fiirccn 

r>,2;{2.n»6 

433,884 

435,550 

475,850 

6,221,137 

11,269 


160,852 

12,662 

12,304 

16,116 

150,010 

842 

Tdliil Mililary Pi'niimtirl 

5,383,248 

446,545 

447,854 

492,907 

5,371,148 

12,100 

()|ii'rii(loii 1(11(1 M 

6,803,621 

010,072 

414:,005 

780,551 

6,766,379 

48,242 

I’l'riCliri'IIK'lll. 







Aii'i'i'nl'l. 

4,703,925 

291,863 

338,32(5 

920,454 

3,388,539 

1,406,386 

Mitiiiilcii 

531.999 

45,59i) 

-257 

83,478 

364,425 

177,574 

Klii|iii 

5,n2(),:{64 

105,446 

65,547 

178,901 

1,714,458 

3,311,906 

Ti'in’lu'd (’(iiiiliiil vi'liii'lcK 

23,600 

-335 

1,804 

-770 

13,870 

9,820 

Onlimiifi', vchicli'ii luid I'i'liilcd ('(niipiimnt 

1,809,356 

83,348 

224,900 

268,014 

1,325,433 

483,928 

Klccl.i'itdirii and I'oniiiiiiuii'iiUoaa 

7«ri,76« 

37,818 

51,532 

158,542 

490,554 

295,104 

nilicr jH'iiriirfmciil. 

1.141,571 

60,479 

65,102 

181,178 

796,943 

344,028 

I indiidlrlxili'il 

22,392 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

22,392 

'I'dUiI I’l'iii'Un'ini'iit 

14,135,056 

625,215 

748,169 

1,709,794 

8,084,322 

0,060,734 

Ui'.’i('i(>'(-li, Ti'al, and Kvithiiiliau 







Mililiiry ticiciiffii 

205.862 

10,170 

14,186 

25,325 

189,078 

10,784 

Aircnifl 

•144,914 

32,508 

01,261 

96,537 

343,900 

100,924 

Miiwilrn 

790,531 

25,298 

13,522 

54,935 

7(}1.161 

29,380 

Ajilnnimillcii 

26,311 

1,160 

1,100 

5,770 

19,746 

6,606 

Shi|iM 

399,803 

32,090 

15,710 

42,520 

330,362 

69,681 

I Irdiiimci', vidiicIcH and ndtilcd ctniijjjitt'nl 

106,026 

8,585 

7,934 

22,863 

165,233 

24,793 

(llhcr (■<tui|)iii<'nl 

131,537 

10,015 

15,912 

20,915 

113,648 

17,989 

I’nit^niii wide niiiiiuKi'innnl and )Ui|i|i(>i't 

312,527 

19,545 

18,855 

39,845 

251,633 

60,994 

(Tiiditdrilailcil 

24 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24 

’I'ldal Ui-iiciirrh, lli'vidKiimt'iil, & 

2,501,625 

139,375 

148,530 

318,709 

2,174,640 

326,986 

Ivvahialion 







MIKtavy (Janatritctian 

1)59,046 

55,525 

85,752 

142,036 

675,068 

883,977 


TOTAl. IJKFAKTMIWr ()!•' TIIK 
NAVY 


28,782/106 1,876,730 1.844,310 


3,634,167 21,900,668 6,822,089 
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Department of the Air Force 





Obligations 


Unobligated 
Balance 
June 30, 
1967 


Available 

for 

obligation 

April 

1967 

May 

1967 

June 

1967 

Cum thru 
June 30, 
1967 

Militai*y Personnel 







Active forces 

Md6,531 

462,867 

422,889 

418,436 

6,437,336 

9,196 

Reserve forces 

156,118 

13,260 

9,630 

14,761 

148,626 

6,692 

Total — Military PersoBinel 

5,601,649 

476,126 

432,620 

433,197 

5,685,863 

16,786 

Operation and Maintenance 

6,370,888 

444,962 

474,301 

695,949 

6,339,382 

31,607 

Procui-ement 







Aircraft 

8,266,844 

339,351 

602,916 

811,344 

6,277,478 

1,988,300 

Missiles 

1,601,469 

125,369 

159,066 

148,760 

1,376,360 

226,109 

Ships 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Ordnance, vehicles and related equipment 

1,936,042 

42,025 

231,960 

89,480 

1,646,182 

380,860 

Electronics and communications 

780,100 

29,244 

27,807 

84,972 

497,981 

282,119 

Otlier Procurement 

606,426 

99,851 

66,418 

66,416 

606,788 

99,638 

Undistributed 

1,830 

__ 

— 

— 

— 

1,830 

Total — Procurement 

13,191,701 

635,840 

1,077,656 

1,196,972 

10,203,779 

2,087,922 

Research, Development, Test, & Evaluation 







Military sciences 

196,346 

12,936 

10,561 

20,569 

176,046 

19,701 

Aircraft 

934,080 

22,898 

36,811 

93,800 

844,274 

89,806 

Missiles 

993,452 

35,400 

50,803 

71,761 

962,927 

30,626 

Astronautics 

1,341,679 

93,678 

282,179 

173,881 

1,241,642 

100,037 

Other equipment 

400,630 

17,385 

19,667 

49,868 

387,646 

02,984 

Program-wide management and support 

260,167 

16,770 

22,372 

22,607 

267,161 

3,000 

Undistributed 

10,111 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10,111 

Total — Research, Development, Test & 
Evaluation 

4,136,364 

197,983 

371,894 

481,929 

8,820,186 

316,108 

Military Construction 

860,771 

70,234 

115,896 

112,330 

681,974 

278,797 

TOTAI^DEPARTMENT OP THE AIR 
FORCE 

80,161,363 

1,826,126 

2,472,266 

2,769,876 ! 

26,631,183 

8,630,180 
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Dofonso Acjoncios/ Office of fhe Secretary of Defense 





Obllgationa 




Aviiilnlilf 




Cum thru 
June 30, 
1967 

Unobligated 


f«r 

obiiKHdoit 

April 

isn? 

May 

lafi? 

June 

1907 

Kalance 
June 30, 
1967 

Mlliliii y P'-i -."iiiK-l 







I’ny 

I.HlUi.OOtl 

ir.K.iiao 

l<>0,22a 

101,022 

1,831,159 

7,841 

22,009 

li>M ami Ma I iit •-iiati>'<' 


K-i.imi 

K2,72H 

»H.07(1 

994,046 

I'lin tiH‘im-til 

( tiiltiama-, \ ••liirlf > junl 1 1 ’laird m |ii i ]nni-til 
Mli'r'l nnijl a tUl>l 

•1,1 n:i 

1I.MI7 

•in 

i.aim 

(U 

7112 

75 

-l.HOB 

2,098 

5,847 

1,735 

5,750 

1 )l lii-r I'l "1 II 1 1 iiu’itl 

llmimlill.ul.’.l 


4, OEM 

4,014 

7,704 

43,588 

24,496 





— 

8,468 

'I'mI al l‘t a. n t < iiii'nl 

HEl.tlHI 

li.bK'l 

4.H07 

0 , 5:11 

51,800 

40,448 

|{rai'an’!i. 1 ’■•1 ■'l"liin>’iil. rr^l, aiii| I'] alil uU>'lt 







Mihl.-u y ..'tiaii I'-i 

iitM.lKIl 


40.002 

107,115 

480,581 

124,403 

Mini-i > 1‘ 'mmI 







1 1 stall* <1 




— 

— 

3 

'I'lilal |i*”n a 1 . ii. 1 'i 1 !i.|itii> iil , it 

1’’-. aliial iti|i 

iini.stav 

Em.icii 

40,002 

107,115 

480,501 

124,406 

tl llilm V * ’iiiiai 1 li. I.I1IJ1 

'/Mia 


{i.bni 

«50 

11,451 

14,103 

i'dinilv lliamliif! 

V/li.lHIO 

•IP.HISH 

40,001 

01,592 

550,105 

178,805 

Illa-I sal I'l'l lij;!! f Vili.ii. V Pl.-iriiUn 

V.:iiK 

It 


2,1115 

2,204 

5,144 

rii'rAL lU l AHi id li,:; ci;:|» 


aiiMiOi 

.'ib'/.oirt 

42H,5H4 

0,921,928 

:{92.9()r> 

Office of Civil Defense 





‘nil |!|-fc|i;ar 

1 n.lMi 

r..7'^n 

U,2H:i 

20, 8115 

118,407 

22,959 


Military Assistance 





tlliilaiy l‘<-j 1 

\v.\u 

17 

.? 

Id 

325 

_ 

tja’I liliaii (U|i| Maifi!* ii!4!(* 

ai-j.iiiN; 


IH.HIi? 

41,1149 

002,705 

11,931 

I't'a nf 







A s » • 1 a n 

tui.waM 


a,7fi7 

22.070 

1)9,800 

— 

Mltiniic > 

H.47H 

•V/17 

-1,0011 

-5,0(10 

-14,470 

__ 


M.-i'/y 

Eijlill 

■H2 

10,212 

51,429 

_ 

wl(,l J.’lvi'r f 

i iV.tsiia 

2.474 

IMHII 

17,510 

147,003 

— 

I -I'-' 5|'<'!n< -■> «fa1 > 'awlaiU;!* a'in-Sja 

ii/niii 

2im 

4,005 

722 

11,095 

•— 

1 tj hi't I'f Ut rjii*' !sl 


I.nilli 

0.540 

8,509 

40,058 

— 

TnTAl, PUM. rjU Ml N J 

.M l.lMi. 


12,102 

57,088 

340,105 

— 

1 '«'V i I’a t Htal rai srltMdi'iH 

l.ain 


. < 

-70 

-1,394 

— 

« ‘'>i!.»liui *><•!( 

KI.40H 


0,005 

8,085 

84,408 

— 


•an 


-it:m 

029 

-36 

— 

Tmtaj,, mh-itaiev ,.v!-fdNrAKfK 



40.200 

107,1)90 

720,173 

11,081 


vo!h frj..,su U!> f‘V VM'I. muli'r liinitnlioii .tl02 of Uu! Military AaBislaneo Program 

rr Iwlisjij Ura?*--? an riMigalti-'n''-'. 
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Contracts of $1,000,000 and over 
awarded during the month of October 
19G7t 


DEFENSE SUPPLY A6ENCY 

2 — tTesaeo, Inc., New York, N.Y, 83.3'24,240. 
Fuel oil and BBai}Hne. Defeitee Fuel Supply 
Center, Alexandria, Va, 

— Metropolllan Petroleum Co., New York, 
N.Y. $1,482,891. Fuel oil end gaaoLine. 
Defense Fuel Supply Center, Alexandria, 
Va. 

8— Humble OH & Reflninsr Co., Houston, Te*. 
$2,421,720. 16,800,000 gallona of grade 115/ 
146 aviation gasoline. Defense Fuel Supply 
Center, Alexandria, Va. 

— Honeywell, Inc., Wellealcy Hills, Mass. 
$1,026,607. Rental renewal of 34 line ttems 
of automatEe data processing equipment 
now Installed at the Defense Construction 
Supply Center, Columbus, Ohio, 

4 — General Aniline & Film Corp., New York, 
N.Y. $2,470,966. 124,744 packages of radio- 
graphic film. Defense Personnel Support 
Center, Philadelphia. Pa. 

— Hoosler Tarpaulin & Cenras Goods Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. $1,102,409. 10,984 tent 
sectiona with covers, Defense Peraonnet 
Support Center, Philadelphia, Fa. 

—RCA, Wnshington, D.C. $1,297,366. 46 
Items of electronic data processing equip- 
ment, Defense Electronic Supply Ce-nter, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

— IBM, Dayton, Ohio. $1,408,883. 12 Stems 
of electronic data processing equipment. 
Defense Electronic Supply Center, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

6 — Montgomery Pipe & Tube Co.. Miami, Fla. 
$1,408,450. 170,000 colls of concertina 
barbed wire. Defense Construction Supply 
Center, Columbus, Ohio. 

10 — Pettibone-Mulliken Corp,, Washington, 
D.C. $4,163,714. 240 diesel fork lift tmeka. 
Defense General Supply Center, Richmond, 
Vo. 

— Max Waller Co., Baltimore, Md. $1,094,- 
440, Fuel oil. Defense Fuel Supply Center, 
Alexandria, Va. 

—Gulf OH Corp., Houston, Tex. $3,606,891. 
Fuel oil and gnsollnc. Defense Fuel Suply 
Center, Alcxnndrin, Va. 

— Humble Oil & ReUnlng Co., Houaton, Tex. 
$1,427,617. 316 barrels of combat, Type 
1, gasoline. Defense Fuel Supply Center, 
Alexandria, Va. 

11— Otis Elevator Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
$1,416,859. 220 electric fork lift trucks, 
Defense General Supply Center, Richmond, 
Va. 

18— Kaiser Steel, £] Monte, Calif. $2,831,263. 
2,086,990 72-inch fence posts. $1,017,167. 
2,450,980 32-lnch fence posts. Defense 
Conatructlon Supply Center, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

—Republic Steel, Chicago, III. $1,914,000, 
200,060 spools of barbed wire, Defense 
Gonalructlon Supply Center, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

—American Tent Co., Canton, Mies. $3,676.- 
650. 10,183 general purpose medium tents 
with covers. Defense Personnel Support 
Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 

— Burlington Industries, New York, N,Y, 
$2,149,784, 1,820,000 linear yards of wind 
resistant and water repellent sateen. De- 
fense Personnel Support Center, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


CONTRACT LEGEND 

Contract information Is listed in 
the following sequence: Date — 
Company — Value — Material or 
Work to be Performed — Location 
of Work Performed (if other than 
company plant) — Contracting 
agency. 


DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 


— Reigel Textile Corp., New York, N.Y. 
$1,004,322. 775,000 linear yards of wind 
resistant and water repellant sateen. De- 
fense Personnel Support Center, Phila- 
delphia, Pn. 

18— IltS. Bronze Powders, Inc., FIcmtngton, 
N.J. $1,479,269. 4,700,000 Ifae. of ntomized 
aluminum powder. Defense General Supply 
Center, Richmond, Va. 

— Reynolds bletala Co., Richmond, Va. $2,- 
630,260. 8,360,000 lbs. of atomized alumi- 
num powder. Defense General Supply 
Center, Richmond, Va. 

— Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsbuigh, Fn. 
$18,276,010. 66.276,000 lbs. of ntomlzed 
aluminum pow^. Defense General Supply 
Center, Richmond, Va. 

19 — Mnglinc, Inc., Pinconning, Mich. $9,603.- 
667. 24,666 tent frame sections, Defense 
Personnel Support Center, Phi!adclt>hin, 
Pa. 

— B. G. Colton & Co., New York, N.Y. 
$2,006,260. 1,600,000 linear yards of wind- 
resistant Bsteen cotton nylon cloth. De- 
fense Personnel Support Center, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

23 — Etowah Indnstries, Etowah, Tcnn. $1,036,- 
000. 400,000 men’s cotton wind-resistant 
coats. Defense Personnel Sujiport Center, 
Fhiladelphts, Pa, 

— Barstow Sportswear, Cartorsvillc, Ga. 
$1,686,000. 600,000 men's cotton wind- 
resistant coats. Defense Personnel Supiiort 
Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 

— Richard Wynn Enlerprlaes, Knoxville, 
Tenn. $1,870,000. 600,000 men's cotton 
wind-resistant coats. Defense Personnel 
Supiwrt Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 

24 — U.S. Metal Container Co., Miami, Okla. 
$1,110,660. 320,000 military gasoline cans. 
D^ense General Supply Center, Rlchmon<I, 
Va. 

26 — Prestex, Inc., New York, N.Y. $1,026,050. 
2,000.000 yards of duck, eotton-wnrp and 
rnyon Ailing cloth. Defense Personnel 
Support Center Philadelphia, Pa. 

— Saddler Textiles, Inc., Now York, N.Y. 
$1,212,084. 072,000 linear yards of wind- 
resiatant, sateen cotton cloth. Defense 
Personnel Support Center, Fhllivdoh)hin, 
Pa. 

31 — ^Thc Defense General Supply Center, Uich- 
mond, Va., bos awarded the following 
contraeta tor polypropylene sand Imgs : 
Cavalier Bag Co., Lumberton, N.G. $4,- 
933,813. 24,600,000 sand bags, 

Bemfn Co,, Minneapolis, Minn. $1,104,- 
92& 6,600,000 sand bags. 

Continental Bog Co., Crawley, La. $1,- 
«71,9$1. 8,100,00 sand boga. 



DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


2 — Robert L. Guyler, Lampnsoa, Tex. $1,478,- 
169. Construction work on expansion of 
B hospital at Fort Gordon, Ga. Engineer 
Dist,, Savannah, Ga. 

— James Jnllan, Ine., Wilmington, Del. 
$1,820,066. Construction work on tho 
Aylesvrorth Creek, Dam and Reservoir 
Project, Lackawanna County, Pn. Engi- 
neer DUL, Baltimore, Md. 

—Ford Motors, Dearborn, Mich. $1,250,000. 
Produetlon engineering services for 6-ton 
trneka. Tank Antomotivo Command, War- 
ren, Mleh. 

— ^Flreatone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
$7,106,626. Traek shoes for M60 tanks. 
Nobleaville, InA Tank Automotive Com- 
maoA Warren, Mich. 


— Eltrn Corp., Toledo. Ohio. $1,120 SSS 
Generators for Vi, % and ai^j-ton trucki! 
rank Automotive Command, Warrei 
Mich, 

—United Aircraft, Stratford, Conn. S3.7':'),. 
000. Components and crow armor kits ftr 
CH-64A helicopters, $1,320,000. 39 sets tf 
engine air particle separators for CH-S(A 
helicopters. Aviation Material •CominirLd 
St. Louis, Mo. 

—Bell Helicopter Co., Fort Worth. Tei. 
$1,896,600. UH-1 nclico 3 )tcrs, Avlsti-'a 
Material Command, St. l.ouis. Mo, 

— McUonncll-Douglas Corp,, Titusville, FU. 
$6,600,000. Four months of advanced vtc- 
diiction onRineering effort and cnRinrerirj 
services with first and second year Dram 
missile system production to be incluif-l 
when contract is deflnitized. St. Lo*b 
Mo. and Titusville. Army Missile C«n- 
mnnd, Huntsville, Ala. 

3— General Motors, Cleveland, Ohio, $3,315,- 
000. Continuation of iivoiliiclloii englnrtr- 
InR services for M661 vehicicg, Arrr.y 
Weniions Command, Hock Island, 111. 

— Joseph L. Pohl Contractors, Novads, Me, 
$1,464,400. CoiiBtniction work on the 
Chariton River Levees. Near Gla'gow 
Mo. Engineer Dist.. Kansas City. Mr., 

4— Martln-Jolinson Inc., Pcnsncoln. Fla. U,- 
$063,247. Construction of n jet engirt 
test cell at Elgin AFB, h’ln, Kngir-rtr 
Dist., Mobile. Ala. 

B— Elcctro-Mechonics, Inc., New Itrilsin, 
Conn. $1,404,820. Cable nssembllrs for il'] 
and BOO lb, bombs, Ammunition Fr«urc- 
ment & Supply Agency, Joliet. III. 

— Peter Kiewit Sons’ Co., Mllmonl I'srli; 
Milmont Park, Pn. $1,760,600, llc-rair tf 
looks on tho St. Lawrence Scavrsy, 
MMsenn, N.Y, Engineer Dial.. SSulTslo, 

6 — Vitro Corp. of America, Fort Waken 
Dench, Fin. $1,166,914, DcslRn, ilcvclcp- 
ment, fabrication, installnCion nml te:^1lnj! 
of three Axed and two mobile tclcrr.ttry 
ncqiilsllioii systems for the system test 
facility range at the Army Klectro-nlr# 
Proving Ground, ProcurcmoTit Div,, Fcrt 
Iluachucn, Ariz, 

— Ilniroynl, Inc., Mishawaka, liid. 

Fuel tanks for UH-l helicopters, Aviaifvn 
Material Commaiul, St. l.KHiiB, Mo. 

— llcchethorn Mfg. Co., DycrahiirK. Ter.n. 
$1,106,380. Metal parts for hand grcnad-:i. 
Ammunition Prociircmont & SuirV 
ABoncy, JoHct, III. 

— General Electric, niirlington, Vl. $35,- 
270,182. Mnintonnucc s|mrc parts for lb> 
7.G2mm aircraft mnchinc gun and 
Army Weapons Command. Reck IsU’.i, 
111 . 

— Lear SIcgler, Inc., Anahotm, Cnlif, $3,- 
600,000, Electronics equipment, Klctlroak-j 
Command, Fort Monmoulh, N.J. 

— Philco Corp., Phlladolpliln Pa. $1,749,0(9, 
Secure voice access ayslcin and sncllllsry 
items. Electronics Command, Foil Mcn- 
moiilh, N.J. 

— Pago Communications Eiiginceis. Wii-H- 
Ington, D.C, $4,707,053. Mninlcrnnrc srl 
operation services In conncclfon viiih 
Integrated Wide Dnnd Communlratlcr.s 
Systems In Southeast Asia. KTcctrcnks 
Command, Fort Monmoulh, N.J. 

9— Rnlon Co.. Chiciigo, Ilk. 12,160.009. Mrtsi 
parts for fuzes for field artillery wtaionj. 
Ammunition Procuremonl A Svpily 
Agency, Joliet, III. 

— Robert Simmons Construction Ce,, Ix'vu- 
ville, Ky. $2,002,673. Construction of sfi: 
tank rciinir shops nnd four aulomc'.lYc 
repair stiops at Fort Knox, Ky. Kjigltwr 
Dial., Louisville, Ky. 

11 — Wcstlnghouae Electric, WashinKlan. DC. 
$1,060,060. Transportahlc generator seti. 
liulTalo, N.Y. Rcaoftrch and Ceselcpretfil 
Laboratories, Fort Rolvolr, Va, 

— Fllnchbaugh Products, Red Lion, Pi. 
$1,000,400. Metal parts for OOmm rny- 
jcctllcB. Ammunition Procurement A Suip- 
ply Agency, Joliet, 111. 

13 — Hercules, Inc. Wilmington. Del. fiJ.EW,- 
027. Manufacture of mlsccllnneous 
pcllants and operations nnil mslnlcrijbrr 
activities, Radford, Vn, AmmunUtoo Pro- 
curement & Supply Agency, Joliet, 111 
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— Ifugh«s Tool Co., Culver City, Cnlif. 
82.153, 169, Crew anti component nrmor 
ItUs for OH-6A helicopters. Aviation 
Material Command, St, Louis. Mo. 

— Ptillco Ford Corp., Newport Hench, Calif. 
81,800,000. Chappavral Rulded missile 
compononta. Annlieim, Cnlif. Army Missile 
Coinmnncl, Hunlsville, Ain. 

— Hercules, Inc., Wilmington, Del. SI. 190,- 
8C&. Wiscellnneons propellants and mixed 
acids. Lawrence, Knn. Ammunition Pro- 
curement & Supply Agency, Joilet, 111. 

17 — Applied Devices Corp., College Point, N.Y. 
81,379,085. Hnwk simiilntor Irniners. Army 
Miaaile Command, Huntsville, Ain. 

— ^Honeywell, Inc., Hopkins, Minn. $2,666,- 
466. Grennde fuzes. St. Louis Pnrk, Minn. 
Ammunition Proceurment & Supply 
ABcnoy. Joliet. III. 

— Bell Helicopter, Fort Worth, Tex. $2,697,- 
018. notary rudder blndos for UH-1 heli- 
copters. Aviiition Materia! Command, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

— -Cnrcy-Wnterbury Co. and North American 
Dye Corp., Danbury, Conn, $1,131,016, 
Colored smoke dye. Army Arsenal, Edge- 
wood. Mtl. 

— Norris Industries, Everett, Mass. $10,- 
890,366. OGmin rocket launchers. Brockton, 
Mass. Ainnuinition Procurement & Supply 
Agency, Jcdiul, 111. 

— Internntlonnl Harvester Co., Chicago, III. 
$1,861,010. Cargo trucks. Springfilod, 111.; 
Minnonpolis, Minn, and Milwaukee, Wis. 
Tank Automotive Command, Warren, 
Mich. 

Aircraft, Stratford, Conn. $5.- 
000,000. Long lead time materials and 
compocionlH for CH-BdA hoUcoptors. Avifi- 
tlon Material Command. St, Louis. Mo. 

— -IIolUngflAVortU Co., Phoonixvillc, Pn. $^- 
190,326. Three KW Renorntors (A^L 
$1 783,468. Three KW generator seta (DC). 
Aviation Malerln! Command, St. Louis. 

—Federal Cartridge Corp., Anoka, Minn. 
$3,476,035. n.nGmrn ball cartridges In 10- 
roiind clips, Frankford Arsenal, Phila- 
(lolpliin. Pa. 

— Canadlnit Commercial Corp., Ottawa. 
Ontario, Canada. $2,203,000. Ten-round 
clitis of 6.66mm ball cartridges. Gource- 
Iclte, Quebec, Canada. Frankford Arsenal, 
Philndeliihia, Pa. , 

m rnnndinn Commercial Corp., Ottawa, 

OnUHo, "Canada. $1,147,046 3 663,300 lbs. 

of nltroBiianadino. Niagra balls, «■ 

Ammunition Procurement & Supply 
Aticiicy. Jollolj lUi _ 

- DeMaiiro Construction Corp., Carson C ly . 
Nov. n.ti21,288. Construction of 23 miles 
of raw water mains, including necessary 
valves and replacement of pavement. 
Xlfii and Tnlho, Okinawa. Engineer Dial., 

--I!cll‘'*ncilcoptcr Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 
SI 848,609. Clear box asHembUos foi UH-1 
liolicoptova. Aviation Material Command, 

aVi ^l!ogifltUa' Corp., Pnaadonn, Calif. 

$1 239,064. 392 seta of naaault trackway 
and applleablo parta kits for helicopter 
raiidings. Mobility Etiuipmunt Command, 

20— llc'ech Aircraft, Wiohitn, Knn. $1^^320,704. 
U.21A aircraft and related data. Aviation 
Mntorlnl Command, St, Louis, Mo, 

— KCA, Mooreslown. N'-l. 

study to determine and Identify the tie 
inllod system and aubayatem design of 
mS/ Communication System. Elec 
tronicB Command. Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

-Sylvanla Electric Products. 

Mnaa. $3,600,000, System Btudy to detci- 
mlne and identify the detallal 
Biib-syatem design of the 
mimlcntfona System. Electronics Command, 
Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

23~Mnson & HanBcr— Silos Mason Co., New 
York. N.Y. $20,011,283. Loading, assemb- 
ling nnd packing artillery projcotllea, 
mines and related components. Burlington. 
Iowa. 82,702,126. Loading, assembling and 
packing large caliber 

and bomba. Grand Island, Neb. Ammuni- 
tion Procurement & Supply Agency, Joliet. 

— Hayes International Corp., 

Ain, $2,400,800. Metal parts for ^76-iiich 
rocket wnrboads. Ammunition Procure- 
ment & Supply Agency, Joliet. lU, 

— KDl Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio. $2,336,480. 
Metal parts for 2.76-Inch rocket fuzes. 
AinmiinUion Procurement & Supply 
Agency, Joliet, III. 

—Hayes Albion Corp., Albioh, Mich. $2.- 
041.600. Metal parts for 2.76-lnoh rocket 
warheads. Hilladnle and Albion, Mich. 


Ammunition Procurement & Supply 
Agency, Joliet, 111. 

— General Time Carp,, LaSalle, III. $2,020,- 
200. Metal parts for 2.T6-inch rocket 
fuzes. Ammunition Procurement & Supply 
Agency, Joliet. 111. 

— Weotherhead Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

562. Metal parts for lOCmm HEAT pro- 
jectiles. Ammunition Procurement & Sup- 
ply Agency, Joilet, III. 

— Airport Machining Corp., Martin, renn. 
81,420,800. Metal parts for_ 2.76-iiich 
rocket warheads. Union City, Tenn. 
Ammunition Procurement & Supply 
Agency, Joilet, 111. 

—Southwest Truck Body Co.. St. Louia. Mo. 
$6,742,614. Semi-trailer nwunted general 
purpose repair shop equipment. West 
Plains, Mo. Mobility Equipment Com- 
mand, St. Louis, Mo. 

— Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., Mountain 
View, Calif. 84.172,766. Classified w^rch 
nnd development. Santa Cruz and Moun- 
tain View, Calif. Besenreh and Develop- 
ment Laboratories, Fort Belvoir, Va. 

— Tcledyne Industries, Garland, Tcs. $1.- 
687,000. Low frequency aDipUAcra. Ke- 
senreh nnd Development Laborntorles, 
Fort Belvoir, Va. 

— Motorola, Inc.g Scottadalei AHz* $1^66^372. 
Surveillance seta. Electronics Command, 
Fort Monmouth, N.J. . . „ ,, 

24— Crest Construction Corp., Norfolk. 

83 682,654. Construction of an aennemie 
bviilding at the the Army 
Management Center. Fort Lee, Va. bngi- 
noer Dist., Norfolk, Va. 

—Kaiser Steel, El Monte Calif. $2,622,600. 
M2A1 ammunition boxw. R«rl»nk. Calif. 
Fvnnkfortl Arsenal, 

— ESB, Inc., Rnleigh. N.C. Pri- 

mary wet batteries for the Nike Ilereulea 
missile. Electronics Command. PhJla- 

— Standard Container Co.. Montclair, N.J. 
$1,806,600. M2A1 ammunition boxffl. Hom- 
erville. Ga. Frankford Arsenal, Philadel- 

-nSova^Wntch Co.. Jaebson Heights. N.Y. 
$1,609,650. Metal parta for 2.7B-lnch rocket 
fuzes. Ammunition Procurement & Supply 

_fe7'R:nf,S',!S.nul M.nn. SJ.BOO «. 

Claasilled electronics equipment. 
tronicB Commnnd, Fort Monmouth, NJ- 

26— Gallon Amco, Inc., Gallon, Ohio. $3.61^- 
200. 20min cartridge fuzes. Frankford 
Arsonnl. Philadelphia, Pa. 

—Supreme Products, Chicago, 111. |2.747.900. 
20mm cai'lrlilgc fuzes. Frankford Arsenal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

—Waltham Precision Instruments, Walwam, 
Mass. $1,683,818. 20mm «“ff{;l1gc fuzes, 
Frankford Arsenal. Philadelphia. P«- 
—Zeller Corp.. DeBanee, Ohio. $1,047,000. 
20mm carlrkigc fnzes. Frankford Arsenal. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

-Dorsey Trailers, Elba, Ala. $3,038,666. 
Semi-trailers. Tank Automotive Command, 

-S™, K' N.«.rk, NJ. ■ 

M750 ssml.t«ilcrs. Tank Automotive 
Command, Warren. Mich. 

—United Ammunition Container «rp., 
Phnailelphla. Pa., 
ammunition containers. 

Ammunition PrMurement & Supply 
Affencyi Jolleti Illv . « * 

— Olin Mnthieson Chemical Corp., 

Alton. III. $2, 107,970. MK 62 auxiliary 
detonating fuzes for 

joctiles. Marion and East Alton, III. Harw 
Diamond Laboratories, Washington, D.O. 
—Peter Kicwlt Sons, Ine., Mllmont Park. 
Pa. $1,666,071. Culvert «wk reimir of 
look at Mneaena, N.V. Engineer DIsL, 

—Cabot Corp., ipampa, 

forgings for the lB2mm MSI gun and tlie 
162mm XM162 gun. Kings Mill, Tex. Army 
Arsenal, WatervISet, N.Y. 

27- American Machine & P®«n<»n; C*.. B«»K; 
Ivn N Y. $!2,728,624. Metal parts for 
760-lb. bomba. AmmuniUon Procurement 
& Supply Agency, Joliet. lU. , 

—Levinson Steel Co., Plttaburgh, Pa, $^- 
604,600. Motal parts for 105mm projectHw- 
Ammunition Procurement & Supply 
Agency, Joliet, HI. 

-Donovan Consfructloo Co., N«w ®righ^ 
Minn. $6,400,000. MeUb parta for lE8mm 
projectiles. Ammunition Procurement « 
Supply Agency, Joliet. HI. 

—General Motors, Detroit, Mloh. $3,286,488. 
Diesel engines for armored personnel 
carriers. Tank AutomoUve Command, 
Warren, Mich. 


— Canadian Commercial Corp., Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada. 82,650,000, ^'racked ve- 
hicles, Montreal, Quebec Canada, Tank 
Automotive Commnnd. Warren, Mich. 

— Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
$1,712,776. Pneumatic tires for earth 
movers. Des Moines, Iowa and Blooming- 
tan, lU. Tank Automotive Command, 
Warren, Mich. 

— Bemington Arms Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
$5,122,089, Ten-round clips of 6.66mni 
ball cartridges, Frankford Arsenal, Phila- 
dclphia. Pa. 

— Philco-Ford Corp,, Newport Beach, Calif. 
$1,461,200. Guided missile system test sets. 
Army Missile Command, Huntsville, Ala. 

— RCA, Camden, N.J. $1,826,206. Panoramic 
telescopes for I76mm and S-inch howitzers. 
Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa, 

— Maremount Corp., Saco, Maine- $1,648,626. 
M60 machine guns, spare barrels and 
bipod assemblies. Bock Island Arsenal, 
111 . 

— Western Electric, New York, N.Y. $1,- 
295,800. Dual display console kits for 
modification of the Nike Ficrcules missile 
syalem. Burlington. N.G. Army Missile 
Command, Huntsville. Ala, 

30— Ceisna Aircraft, Wichita, Kan. 86,463,214. 
Bomb dispensers. Procurement Detach- 
ment, Chicago, III. 

— General Electric, Burlington, Vt. $2,640,- 
900. 20mm air defense artillery guns. Pro- 
curement Detachment. New York, N.Y. 

— Southwest Truck Body Co., St. LouU, 
Mo. 8UG82.840. Semi-trailer mounted shop 
sets. West Plains. Mo. Mobility Equipment 
Commaiul, St. Louis, Mo. 

— Bormite Powder Co., Saugus, Calif. $1.- 

408.260, Auxiliary detonating fuzca for 
major caliber projectiles. Harry Diamond. 
Laboratories, Washington, D,C. 

31— Olin Mathleaon Chemical Corp,, New 

Haven, Conn. $18,606,640. Ammunition. 
81,126,610, Amunition, Frankford Arsenal, 
Phllaclolphia, Pa. ^ . ,i 

— Olin Mathieaon Chemical Corp., East Al- 
ton. 111. $14,816,053, Ammunition, $3.- 

880,088. Ammunition. Frankford Arsenal. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

— Remington Arms, Bridgeport, Conn. $13,- 

013.260. Ammunition and ammunition car- 
tons. $1,698,628. Ammunition, Frankford 
Ai'scnal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

—Canadian Commercial Corp., Ottawa, 
OnUrio, Canada. $7,168,800. Ammunition, 
Courcelottc, Quebec, Canada. Frankford. 
Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

— Ajnron Corp., Waukesha, Wis. $6,976,000. 
Metal part for 20mm projectiles. Frank- 
ford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

^Zeller Corp., Defiance, Ohio. $3,986,030. 

Metal parts for 20mm projectiles. Frank- 
ford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

—National Pcsto Industries. Eau .Claire, 
Wis $7,000,000, Eight-inch projectiles. 
Ammunition Procurement & Supply 
Agency, Joliet, 113. ^ _ ,,, _ 

—Kennedy Van Saun Corp., Danyille, Pa. 
$3,607,620, Metal parts for 4.2-lnch pro- 
jectiles. Ammunition Procurement & 
Supply Agency. JoHet, 111. „ . 

-Parson Mfg. & Stamping Co„ Cordova, 
Tcnn. $2,381,491. 4.2-inch projectile parts. 
Ammunition Procurement & Supply 
Agency, Joilet, 111. 

AVCO Corp., Richmond, Ind. $1,487,427, 

Metnl parts for 40mm projectiJea. Am- 
munition Procurement & Supply Agency, 
Joliet, III. 

— Penland Paper Converting Corp., Hanover 
Pa 11,264,600. 106mm ammunition con- 
tainers, Ammunition Proouroraent & Sup- 
ply Agency. Joliet, 111. 

— M. C. Rlccardi Co., Alpha, N.J. $1.2.49.- 
600 Fiber ammunition cantamers. Am- 
munition Procurement & Supply Agency, 
Joliet, III. _ 

—Canadian Commercial Corp., Ottawa. On- 
tario. Canada, $8,641,400. Vehicular 
mounted radio relay sels, Electronics Com- 
mand, Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

— Intcrnalional Telephone & Telegraph Corp.. 
Easton, Pa. $4,000,000, Assembly of 26mm 
image intenaiftera. Roanoke, Va. Hec- 
Uonics Command. Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

— Varo, Inc., Garland, Tex. $ 4 , 000 , 600 , As- 
sembly of 2Bmm Imago Intensiflers. Elec- 
tronics Command. Fort Monmouth, N.J, 

— Raylhon Co., Norwood, Mass, $3,811^60. 
Multiplexers. Electronics Command. Fort 
Monmouth, N.J. 

—Sylvania Electronic Products. Mountain 
View, Calif. $1,616,000. Research & de- 
velopment for 12 months in the field of 
Electronics. Electronics Command, rori 
Monmouth, N.J. 
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— ConaolJdntcd Box, Iiu., 82.- 

SlUpfiOU. l-'ibur nrimuiiiitinn c-'iitaini’r- 
Procurement DeJncUment. Novv York. N.Y 

>0. Motiil i);irl;i fc.r I'linm |.r... 
jectJlc;!. rrfjCLircmc-iit Dotackmi-iu, New 
Ynrli, N.Y. 

— EUon Bros., Ire., Hnboketi. N.J. ?l.T<«.l.‘.2 
Mclnl n.nrW for -lUmni i.roieotilc-s. i*ri>- 
^iroment DtMnohnicni, New Vurk. NY 

~R; C. Con Co.. Ilnxi'lwaod, .Mu. $l,J77.(50i). 
r iijor iiinmiiiii t ion cDnininers. I’rnciire- 
nioilt Detiichnieiit, New York. N V 

— Mcffhanico] Cori».. Saj-re. Pn. 
32,1 IC.O'j'J. Kk'ctrienl f-oiiiiimetit hheliers. 
t-lcotromc[! Conminiid. I'tiiljuJeliihifi, I'a. 

— LTV Elcctrosjfitema, Inc. HuntiiiKton, 
Incl. 81,4^,810. Hn.lie receive rs ami iriirin- 
niittorH. Electronics Cotnn>u[nl, Philn- 
dclphifi I’a. 

— Mack Trucks, Allciitoevn. Pn. 80,5i)0,OOC. 
Ten-tun tractor trucks. Tank Autiimotivc 
Conimnnd, Warren. Mich. 

—Kaiser Jeep Corp.. Toledo, Ohio. S1,1M,21S. 
'.4*lon utility trucks. Tank Automotive 
Ccniniaiicl, Warren, Mich. 

— Martin Marietta, Orlnnciu, Mn. $li).351,- 
000. Continued Intiustrial entrineerinjf 
services in sup))ort of the Fcrshin« mis- 
sile ByKteni. Army Missile Commantl, 
Huntsville, Ain. 

— Rohm and Haas Co.. Philniklphia, Pn, $2.- 
IRO.OOO. Fropcllant research iiroicrnm. 
Hiint.sville, Ala. Army Missile Commainl, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

— Stonford Iteaearcli Fnatitute, Menlo Park- 
Calif, §1,941,9,^3. Clas.sifieci research. Army 
Research Office, Durham. N.C. 

— Brown Englneerins Co., Huntsville, Al«. 
§1,137,027. An Inlcrim data syscent pro- 
gram, Nlke-X Project Office, Array .Missile 
Ccmniand, Huntsville, Ala. 



DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

2 — United Aircraft, Stratford, Conn. §5.3011,- 
000, MH-53C helicopters for the Air Force. 
Naval Air Systems Command. 

3 — Westlnghouse Electric, PiUsbtirRh, Pa. 
§32,045,453. Design and furnish nuclear 
propulsion connponeiita. Nava] Ship Sys- 
tems Command. 

— Lockheed Aircraft, Burbank. Calif. $28.- 

230.000, P3C aircraft. Naval Air Systems 
Command, 

— Johns Hopkins Unlver-slty, Silver Spring, 
Md. §6,783,000. Research and development 
for the Tales missile. Naval Ordnance 
Systems Command. 

— General Dynamics, Pomona, Calif. §1,- 

300.000. Airborne avionics equipment for 
tho Standard Arm Missile. Naval Air Sys- 
tems Command. 

— Curtis Wright Corp., Wood-Ridge. N.J. 
§8.876,651. Repair parts in support of 
various aircraft engines. Aviation Supply 
Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

— Westinghouse Electric, Baltiniore. Md. 
§3,000,000. Production of repair parts and 
support material for technical evaluation 
of MK 48 torpedoes, MK 47 mobile targets 
and BBSOciated equipment. Naval Ordnance 
Systems Commend. 

— Texas Instruments, Dallas, Tex. §1,620,657. 
Design, development and fabrication of 
a sonar data acquisition system for sub- 
marines. Navy Purchasing Office, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

— Picretti Construction Co., Essex, Conn. 
§1,136,000. Construction of enlisted men’s 
barracks nt the Naval Submarine Base, 
New London, Conn. Naval Facilities Engi- 
neering Command. 

— AVCO Corp.i Richmond. Va. §2.031,606. 
Design, development, fabrication and test 
of arming and fuzing systems. Naval 
Ordnance Laboratory, Silver Spring, Md. 

4 — International Telephone & Telegraph, 
Paramua, N.J. $2,933,848. Programming 
services for the Fleet Computer Program- 
ing Center, Atlantic, tactical data system. 
Virginia Beach, Va, Navy Purchasing 
Ofhcc, Washington, D.C. 


— -Sperry Rand, tlruvl .Vcck. N.Y. §l 1U7T.« 

ni-.d-N -■{ th- ll ir.:.- 

l.ii-h'. At'.Jirl. AviaSi 

5 -1 nUf.l Aircrad. Kn j ll,,r:f-.r ‘ i . nn 
,V-4K ni;.t A--.A .'ir.r.if! ,-r:- 
gliiv si-are part.-. .Aviati.-r. 'dy t):!;.-,-. 
Philaili-lphln. I’a. 

- Maxaiin Kicelrunirs forp.. (in. 

’.JK ,51 nii-Xilinry 

fucis fur ti-.-t-inrh .-i <nl. i-r-.j! . lil,- Sn-.y 
Shii-.i p.irts r,.n!iL-l M. -.-h.-inU'-. 

hiirg. Pa. 

(1 — General Dynamics. Push aa. C-ilif « •! - 
■fT.dlo. FV fiindiiig f.-r iir,. lucuun 

•if m.-.ii'ain r.-incv .'Jratidnr.i nii -il, ami 
i;atiT.i!c-d range HJnnil.ird Nnvnl 

tlrdiir.cv .SyaUsiis C'lnim.aniL 

— North Ameriran Aviation. I'.-lunihi;.-. Ohiu. 
SI'i.oOd.'jOO. Support .-f plBnntil pruoiirv- 
ment of H.A-r.C Wvnp.-ii syaluni. Naia! Air 
Systems foniniand. 

— Ilendlx Corp., .Mishnw.^k.i. Ind. f l.SJA.'inn. 
MoiUfu'atiuti of TyiM? II and Type HI Tiiloj 
mi.-iile arm eonfiguraiiun. Nav.-tl Oninniicc 
Systems Command. 

—Sperry Hand Corp., Great N«k. N.Y. 
§3.587,313. Increineiiial funding for FY 
1968 production of radar sets for Terrier 
rai:>.'iik-3. Naval Ordnance Sysu-nts Coni- 
(nnnd, 

— Raytheon tV. Lexington. .Mass. §2.372.(100. 
De.-ilgn. ilevelopment. fabricatii/n. tis.stmhly 
nnd testing <if service model dual radar 
seu. Naval Ordnance Sydtem.H Ciymmand. 

9 — Ixrckheed Miaailea & Space Co., Sunnyvale, 
Calif. S25.«)O9,0Ci0. Production c.f Poseidon 
fC-3l missiles and relateil diliipmcnt. 
Snecial Projects Ofiieo. 

— .Metals Engineering Corp., Greenville, 
Tenn. §6.717,957. Conical Hn as,;em1ilie-s 
ii-<ed with tho .MK .Hi. f.Ott-lb. bomb. Navy 
Ships Parts Control Center, Mechanirs- 
burg. Pa. 

11 — General Dynamics, Pomona. Calif. §2.- 
498,784. Research and ilevelopment on the 
Standard Arm Uissile. Naval .Air Systems 
Command. 

— Royal Industries, Santn Ana. Calif. §3.- 
623,899. 600-gallun external auxiliary fuel 
tanks. Naval Air Systems Command. 

— Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, Incva. 
§3,248.196. Radio sets. Marine Corps Head- 
quarters. 

13 — North Ameriran RoekncII Corp.. Cniumbtis, 
Ohio. $5,000,000. OV-IO.A aircraft. Naval 
Air Systems Command. 

— Dendix Corp., Bailimorc, Mil. $3,374,785. 
Airborne receiver transmitter seta and 
equipment. Naval Air Systems Command. 

— Collins Radio Co.. Ricbarckon. Tex. §2.- 
924,959. Airborne communications sets and 
equipment. Naval Air Systems Command. 

16 — LTV Aerospace Corp., Dallas, Tox. §38.- 
667,850. Modification to thrtw iireviously 
issued contracts i§24,247,800 for services 
and materials to extend tho service life of 
F'8D and F-8E aircraft; §2,320.050 for 
long lead time effort and materials to 
support proposed procurement of Improve- 
ment ehanges to extend the service life 
of RF-8A aircraft, and $4,000,000 to in- 
crease the limitation of authorization for 
long lead time effort for A-7D aircraft 
for the Ar Force.) Naval Air Systems 
Command. 

17 — Oshkosh Track Corp., Oshkosh, Wia. §6.- 
066,130. 190 MB-S aircraft rescue ilre 
fighting trucks. Midwest Div., Naval 
Facilities Engineering Command. Great 
Lakes. 111. 

— Kamait Corp,, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
§1,096.000. Classified services. Special 
ProjecU Ofllec. 

IS — Horne Bros.. Inc., Newport News, Va. 
§1,074,080. Regular overbaul of the attack 
cargo ship USS Yancey (AKA 93). Super- 
visor of Shipbuilding, Fifth Naval Dist., 
Newport Newa. Va. 

19— United Aircraft, Hartford, Conn. $2,454,- 
178. Spare parts to support TF30-P-S 
engines on A-7B aircraft. Aviation Supply 
OfDce, Philadelphia, Pa. 

— Westinghoase Electric, Baltimore, Md. 
§2,043,711. Support items for radar sets. 
Naval Air Systems Command. 

20— Treadwell Corp., New York, N.Y. §1,100,- 
230. Repair of Governmenl-fnrnlsh^ oxy- 
gen generators. Bronx, N.Y. Naval Ship 
Systems Command. 

— General Electric, Washington, D.C. §1,- 
040,937. Research and development effort 
for PolarU missiles. Pittsfield, Mass. 
Special Projects Office. 

23 — American Bosch Arms Corp.. Philadelphia, 
Pa. §1,851,010. Weapons control switching 


syntcmi f.T MK 11! i'ul- cinitru! aystems 
niu! ruliiti.-'l •.•■iiiii ' 111 -. Ill . Niiviil OrcJnance 
CuKltlinllil. 

25 l.i/cKhcril A Spnee Cu-, Simny- 

v.vlo Cnlif. S'j.uuo.'nMi. Cunniriuilion of the 
Navy’s Hoi'i.nd iJc vii Siilirii..Ti'unce Ilc.'jcue 
Vetiii'li'- N'nviil .Ship .Sy.UiTiis Command. 
Pnilrd Airrrnfl, S! i .I'.foiil. C'onn. S2.n73,- 
272. Mniri rutcir hl;iil(':i for 11-34 aircraft. 
.Avi.itioii .SiU'i'ly tlitii'i’. Philtnk-lphiB. Pa. 

- Inno'dliniis, Inc,, iiiKton. Ohio. $2,262,- 
lUi. shippiriK und Htorfifje con- 

laint-r.H .N’avii! Air Sy:,t(-iiis Coniniand. 

<.’r)!lin9 R.nlio Co.. Cmlar Hniiids, Iowa. 

81.007.091!- Airhoriio ult'iUrriinc coniniiini- 
catioii niiN itMliriii eiiuiiuiiuut. NnvnI Air 
Sy.-ipirm Cummiiiiil, 

25- Unitcd Aircraft, K:is( lliirtford. Conn. 
Sl,6j!MI80. Sii.n'ii ijarl.s for TF-30-P$. PI2 
cngiliw. Sl.l2r>,IJU(l. Siotro parta for TFSO- 
i’12 engiiioj, Avioiion Supply Office, Philn- 
itelpliin, Pn. 

— Ocean Kleclric Corp.. Norfolk. Vn. 31.- 
Hi.OOO. Insinllnlion of nn electrical sye- 
tfm nt the Sewells Point Area. Nnvnl 
Stntion, Norfolk, Vii, Atlnntic Div., Nnvftl 
Fncilities Engineering Coniniaiid. Norfolk, 
Vn. 

— Hawainn Dredging & Construction Co., 
Hanoliilu. Hnwnii, 81,040.000. Droiiging 
eorni nnd .stockjiiliiiif it nt Fort Kamchn- 
meha. Naval Supi>Jy Center. Pearl Harbor, 
Hnwnii, 

26 — General Electric, Wn.shington, D.C. §5,- 

700,000. Fire control systemH ami KUtdaneo 
support enciuiiiment for the Poseidon 
mis.Hile. Pittsfield, Mass. Special Projects 
Office. 

27~Huglies Aircrnft, Culver City, Cnlif. S9.- 
000,000. Incromontnl funding for the 
Phoenix missile system. Naval Air Systems 
Command. 

30 — Slanwick Corp., Wnshington, D.C. $2,148,- 
558. Development and analysis of mnnoKC- 
meiit information products in support of 
the Navy Mnintennnce and Matorinl 
Miinngemont System. 31,181,830. Plmmihg 
cvalimtions, engineering design and rccoin- 
mcndntlons in support of overhaul of the 
attack aircraft carrier USS Franklin D. 
Roosevelt iCVA-I2), Naval Ship Syatcin.'s 
Command. 

31 — National Steel & Shipbuilding Co., San 
Diego. Calif. SI, 913, 616, Topside nltorn- 
tions and repairs, and drydoekinpr of tlic 
landing ship dock USS Carter Hall (1,SD- 
3). Supervisor of Shipbuilding, Eleventh 
Naval Diat., San Diego. Cotlf. 



DEPARTMENT OF THE 
AIR FORCE 


644. Manufacture of cargo handling equip 
Robins Air Material Aren 
(AFLC), Robins AFB, Ga. 

—Goodyear Aerospace Corp., Lltchrield Park 
Ariz. §2,568,660. Manufacture of airborn 
radar components. Aeronautical Syatem 
Div., (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFil 
Ohio, 

~W*llhraflers, Chicago, III. §1,934,36C 
Manufacture of counter-measure equip 
rnent. Aeronautical Systems Div., (AFSCl 
Wright-Patterson APR, Ohio. 

S— Goodyear Aerospace Corp., Lichfield Park 
Ariz. $1,896,460. Development of nn optics 
radar data correlator system. System 
Engineering Group, Aeronautical System 
Di^v., (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFIl 
Ohio. 

A-Uguatlnc, FIh 
§1,417,034. Maintenance nnd reconclltlonini 
?; . “Ifcraft. Warner Robins Ai 

Material Aren (AFLC), Robins AFBj Ga 

Woodland Hills, Calil 
§8,411,486, Production of an avionics sub 
system for p.4 aircrnft. Aeronautical Sys 
APB OM” 'WrlBht-Pattorsoi 
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— Raytheon Co., Burlington, Maes. $1,800,- 
OOO. Retrofit of radar systems. Electronic 
Systems Div., (AFSC), L, G. Hanscom 
Field, Mass. 

4- — Texas Instruments, Dallas, Tex. $1,802,- 
401). Components for an infrared iletectinB 
set for F-4C aircraft. Aeronautical Sys- 
tems Div., (AFSC), Wrlght-Patterson 
AFB, Ohio. 

IJeniii Corp., Toterboro, N.J. $1,180,838. 

Production of (light instruments for F-111 
aircraft. Aeronautical Systems Div., 
(AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

Whittaker Corp., Chatsworth, Calif. $2.- 

400,000. Manufacture of airborne elec- 
tronics equipment. Aeronautical Systems 
Div,, (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Ohio. 

— llughca Aircraft, Culver City, Calif. $1,- 
114,083. Supplies anti services for repair 
and mocUfication of components and as- 
SDinblies of an airborne fire control sys- 
tem. Los Angeles, Calif. Warner Robins 
Atr Materiel Area, (AFLC), Robins AFB, 
On. 

Philco Ford Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. $3,- 

207,088. Production of electronic com- 
jionents for Sidewinder missiles. Warner 
lloblns Air Materiel Aren, (AFLC), 
Robins AFB, Gn. 

6 Fairchild Camera & Instrument Corp., 

Syosset, N.Y. $1,499,984. Slnbllized cam- 
era mounts. Aeronautical Systems Div., 
(AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

IlolUcrafters, Chicago, 111. $1,072,872. 

Electronic tubes. Warner-Robins Air Ma- 
teriel Area, (AFLC), Robins APB, Gn. 

1 — Raytheon Co., Waltham, Mass. $8,488,808. 
Mocllficntion of bomb-navigational systems 
on B-88 aircraft. Wnrnor-Roblns Air Ma- 
teriel Aren, (AFLC), Robins AFB, Gn. 

Sperry Rand Corp., Groat Neele, N.Y. $2,- 

003,398. Modification of tho bomb-naviga- 
tional system on B-62 nireraft. Wanier- 
Robins Air Materiel Area, (AFLC), 
Robins AFB, Gn. 

— General Dynamics, San Diego, Calif. $.3,- 
102,077, Design, manufacture, integration 
nnd launch of apace vehicles. Space and 
Miaaile Systems Organization, (AFSC), 
■Norton AI'^'B, Calif. 

2 — Litton Systems, Woodland Hills, CalK. 
$19,038,840. Production of avionics aub- 
aystem components for F-4 aircraft, Aoro- 
tiniiticnl Systems Div., (AFSC), Wright- 
I’atlcraon AFB, Ohio, 

— United Aircraft, Windsor Locks, Conn. 
$1,119,994. Ovorhaul and modification of 
Knmilton Standard propcllor asHcmblies. 
East Granby, Conn. Wnrnor Roliins Air 
Materiel Aren, (AFLC), Robins AFB, Gn. 

8 — Lockheed Missiles & Space Co., Sunny- 
vato, Cnllf. $4,000,000. Agenn launch serv- 
ices at Vmideiiborg AFB, Calif., for period 
Ocl, 1, 19G7 tlirough Sept. 30, 1008. Space 
and Missile Systems Ornnglznlion, 
(AFSC), Los Angeles, Calif. 

— Booing Co., Seattle, Wash. $4,551,738. 
Continuation of development study and 
testing programs for tho Mlnuteman mis- 
sile system. Space and Missllo Systems 
OiKiinlzniion, (AFSC), Los Aiigeli'.s, Calif. 

7 — United Aircraft, Bast Hartford, Conn. 
$1,224,991. Production of spare parts for 
j-TS aircraft engines. San Antonio Air 
Mnterle! Aron, (AFLC), Kelly AFB, Tox. 

North American Aviation, Annholm, Calif. 

35. 433, 200. Guidance and control syatoms 
for Mlnuteman II missile systems. Space 
& Mlaslle Systems Organization, (AFSC), 
Norton AFB, Calif. 

3 — Hoffman Electronics Corp., El Monte, 
Cnllf, $4,063,940. Production of nir navi- 
gation equipment, Acronnuticul Systems 
Div., (AFSC), Wrighl-PntlerBon AFB, 
Ohio. 

p — -Dciidix Corp., North Hollywood, Calif. 
$5,187,782. Production of electronic eciuip- 
inent for F-4E aircraft. Aaronuuticn! 
Systems Div., (AFSC), Wright-Palterson 
AFB. Ohio. 

Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., Cleveland, 

Ohio. $1,160,600. Production of landing 
Bear components for KC-ISO aircraft. 
Ogden Air Material Aren, (AFLC), Hill 
AFB. Utnh. 

0 — Mngnavox Co., Fort Wnyno, Ind. $1,836,- 
632. Production of aircraft communications 
equipment. Warner Robins Air Material 
Area, (AFLC), Robns AFB, On. 

— General Dynamics, Fort Worth. Tox. $1.- 
246,340. Mnehine tool modernization pro- 
gram. Acronnutlcal Systems Div., (AFSC), 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

— itek Corn., Palo Alto. Calif. $2,678,160. 
Airborne radar equipment. Warner Robins 
Air Material Aren, (AFLC), Robins AFB, 
Ga. 


— Tele-Signal Corp., Woodbury, N.Y. $1,181,- 
390. Engineering and inatalUtton of Com- 
municnlion switching centers. Oklahoma 
City Air Material Area, (AFLC), Tinker 
AFB, Okla. 

23— North American Aviation, Anaheim, Calif. 
$2,718,000. Maintenance, repair, overhaul 
and modification of Mlnuteman guidance 
control systems. Space & Missile Syatema 
Organization, (AFSC), Norton AFB, Calif. 

24 — Bnldwin-Llma-Hamilton Electronics Corp., 
Waltham, Maas. $1,013,492. Production of 
n mobile electronic weighing syctem. 
Aeronautienl Systems Div., (AFSC), 
Wright-Palterson APB, Ohio. 

26 — Fairchild Hiller, Hagerstown, Md. $1,426,- 
778. ■Various modlAcations to C-123 air- 
craft, Warner Robins Air Material Aren, 
(AFLC). Robins AFB. Ga. 

27 — North American Aviation. Canoga Park, 
Calif. $1,680,000, Work on an advanced 
maneuvering propulsion system. Air Force 
Flight Test Center, Edwards AFB, Cniif. 

— Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
$1,311,906. Manufacture of wheels and 
brakes for F-4 aircraft. Aeronnuticn] Sys- 
tems Div., (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB 
Ohio. 

- Canadian Commercial Corp., Ottawa. On- 
tario, Canada. $3,832,660. Weapons re- 
Iciiso system applicable to F-4 Aircraft, 
Kcxdnle, Ontario, Cnnadn. Aeronautical 
Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Putterson 
AFB. Ohio. 


30 — Lockheed Aircraft, Lake Charles, La. $1,- 
363,333. Inspection and repair of F-101 
aircraft. Ogden Air Material Area, 
(AP’LC), Hill AFB. Utah. 

31 — Honeywell, Inc.. Hopkins, Minn, $16,600,- 
000, Manufacture of land mines and as- 
soented equiiiment, Aeronnutiea! Systems 
Div., (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Ohio. 

— Litton Systems, Woodland Hills, Calif. 
$6,740,860, Production of avionies sub- 
system components for F-4 aircraft. 
Acj'ouautlcal Systems Div., (AFSC), 
Wright-Patterson AFB. Ohio. 

— General Electric, West Lynn, Muss. $2,- 
928,000, Procurement of T-64 aircraft 
engines, Aeronautienl Systems Div., 
(AFSC), Wi-ight-Pattcrson AFB. Ohio, 


OFF-SHORE PROCUREMENT 

3— Federal Republic of Germany, Bundessmt 
fucr Wchrtechnik iiud Bcschaffung, Kob- 
lenz, Germany. $1,741,191, Spare parts for 
the 20mm gun. $0,621,703. 20nim automatic 
guns, $16,431,946. 20mm ammunition. 
Work on all three contracts will be per- 
formed in Diisseldorf. Army Procurerrient 
Center, Frankfurt, Germany. 

— Leonhard Lcidcl K. G., Mannheim, Ger- 
many, $1,029,160. Coal. Army Procurement 
Center, Frankfurt, Germany, 
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